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CHAPTER  XIV 


Education 

By  Scott  H.  Paradise 


In  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  it  is  recorded  that  everybody  could 
read,  a  condition  of  literacy  which  no  other  Colony  in  America  could 
equal.  The  Commonwealth  has  justly  received  much  praise  as  the 
first  to  establish  free,  universal  education  at  public  expense.  If  we 
put  ourselves,  by  an  exercise  of  imagination,  in  the  position  of  those 
early  settlers,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  education  should  have  held  a 
foremost  place  in  their  thoughts,  living  as  they  did  under  conditions 
extremely  primitive,  three  thousand  miles  in  distance  and  three 
months  in  time  from  the  nearest  source  of  mental  stimulation.  Their 
children  were  growing  up,  and  without  education,  without  contact 
through  books  with  the  great  minds  of  the  past,  what  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  lapsing  into  a  condition  of  barbarism  as  low  as  that 
of  the  red  men  about  them?  Moreover,  the  clergy  were  the  leaders 
of  the  community,  the  backbone  of  the  social  structure,  and  without 
schools  how  could  new  clergymen  be  trained? 

We  find  the  colonists’  fears  quaintly  expressed  in  “New  England’s 
First  Fruits”  :x 

“After  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New  England  and  we 
had  builded  our  houses,  provided  necessaries  for  our  liveli¬ 
hood,  reared  convenient  places  for  God’s  worship,  and  settled 
the  civil  government,  one  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for 
and  looked  after  was  to  advance  learning  and  perpetuate  it  to 
posterity;  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the 
churches  when  our  present  ministry  shall  be  in  the  dust.” 


i.  Old  South  Leaflet,  No.  51. 
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As  more  colonists  arrived  of  the  uneducated  classes,  who  had  not 
the  ability  to  teach  their  own  children,  the  problem  became  acute,  and 
the  old  methods  of  instruction  in  the  home  and  by  the  village  clergy¬ 
man  broke  down.  As  a  result  the  General  Court  was  obliged  at  an 
early  date  to  make  some  provision  for  the  establishment  of  public 
schools,  and  from  this  necessity  came  the  famous  law  of  1647,  the 
foundation  of  Massachusetts  and  Essex  County  schools: 

“It  being  one  chief  proiect  of  yt  ould  deluder  Satan,  to 
keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  ye  Scriptures,  as  in  former 
times  by  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  lat¬ 
ter  times,  by  persuading  from  ye  use  of  tongues,  y*  so  at  least 
ye  true  sense  and  meaning  of  ye  original  might  be  clouded  by 
false  glasses  of  saint-seeming  deceivers,  yl  learning  may  not 
be  buried  in  ye  grave  of  our  fathers  in  ye  church  and  common¬ 
wealth,  ye  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors:  It  is  therefore 
ordered  y*  every  tounship  in  this  jurisdiction  after  ye  Lord 
hath  increased  them  to  ye  number  of  50  householders,  shall 
then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  towne  to  teach  all 
such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  reade,”  .... 
“And  it  is  further  ordered,  yl  where  any  towne  shall  increase 
to  ye  number  of  100  families,  or  householders,  they  shall  set 
up  a  grammar  school,  ye  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct 
youth  so  farr  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  ye  university,  provided 
yc  if  any  towne  neglect  ye  performance  hereof  above  one 
yeare,  then  every  such  toune  shall  pay  £5  to  ye  next  schoole 
till  they  shall  perform  this  order.” 

According  to  this  epoch-making  law  the  towns  were  not  required 
to  have  a  school  building  until  they  contained  a  hundred  households. 
Until  that  time  merely  a  teacher  sufficed,  and  we  find  our  first  teachers 
men  like  Ezekiel  Collins,  who  taught  at  Gloucester  in  1644,  Thomas 
N  asse  at  Haverhill  in  1660,  Captain  Thomas  Fiske  in  Wenham  in 
1700,  Anthony  Somerby  at  Newbury  in  1639,  and  Abraham  Nor- 
manton  at  Lynn  in  1696,  going  from  house  to  house  or  keeping  school 
wherever  a  room  could  be  found  to  accommodate  the  pupils. 

In  one  respect  our  ancestors  were  like  their  descendants  of  the 
present  day:  they  resisted  the  compulsion  of  laws  even  when  made 
by  men  wiser  than  themselves  and  for  their  own  advantage.  The 
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towns  were  poor,  they  were  occupied  with  the  struggle  for  existence, 
the  Indians  were  a  much  more  pressing  problem  than  educational 
needs.  Consequently,  and  to  our  surprise,  for  we  have  always  thought 
of  the  early  Essex  County  settlers  as  holding  education  in  the  high¬ 
est  esteem,  several  towns  neglected  to  enforce  the  law  and  were 
“presented”  to  the  General  Court  for  their  negligence.  In  1658 
Newbury  was  admonished  for  not  maintaining  a  “lattin  scule,”  and 
fined  £5,  to  be  paid  to  the  Ipswich  Latin  School,  “if  by  the  next 
courte  they  do  not  provyde  a  lattin  scule  master  according  to  law.” 
Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  through  indifference  or  negligence,  were 
frequently  “presented”  as  delinquent  in  obeying  the  school  law.  In 
1701  and  again  in  1707  Gloucester  was  remiss  in  providing  a  school¬ 
master,  and  by  this  time  the  penalty  had  been  increased,  becoming 
£10  in  1692  and  £20  in  1701.  Wenham  was  found  guilty  of  evading 
the  law  in  1700,  and  Haverhill,  wThere  as  late  as  1816  a  distinguished 
citizen  wrote,  “This  town  has  never  been  remarkable  for  its  liberal 

support  of  schools . No  other  provision  has  ever  been  made 

for  schools  than  is  required  by  law,”  was  continually  in  hot  water. 
In  1687  the  Ipswich  Court  in  speaking  of  Haverhill  said,  “judging 
that  what  is  now  done  and  provided  by  them  does  not  answer  the 
law,  nor  is  convenient  to  be  rested  in,  doe  order  that  the  town,  before 
the  next  court  at  Ipswich  provide  an  able  and  meet  schoolmaster.” 
At  a  town  meeting  in  1701,  “The  question  being  moved  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants  wTh ether  the  town  is  obliged  by  the  Law  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  wTith  a  Grammar  schoolmaster — -Yea  or  no;  the  Towm  answers 
in  the  negative  and  therefore  do  not  proceed  to  do  it,  because  they 
do  not  find  they  have  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  house¬ 
holders  which  the  law  mentions.”  But  the  very  next  year  wTe  find  the 
selectmen  of  Haverhill  ordered  to  get  a  schoolmaster  for  this  year, 
“with  all  the  speed  they  possibly  can,”  and  'we  find  them  offering  Mr. 
Tufts  the  munificent  sum  of  thirty-four  pounds  for  his  services.  But 
their  haste  and  their  liberality  is  explained  wdien  w?e  learn  that  the 
town  had  once  more  been  charged  with  being  without  a  school.  In 
spite  of  its  generosity  to  the  fortunate  Mr.  Tufts  it  was  required  to 
pay  the  fine.  On  July  21,  1703,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Haverhill  to 
see  about  a  schoolmaster,  wThich  was  adjourned  to  August  18,  and 
then  to  September  15,  wThen,  “After  much  discussion  about  getting  a 
schoolmaster,  the  town,  in  consideration  of  their  troubles  with  the 
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Indians,  resolved  to  do  nothing  in  the  premises.”  Apparently  there 
was  some  justification  in  Haverhill’s  excuse  at  this  time,  for  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1 705,  the  General  Court  made  an  order  exempting  all  towns  of 
less  than  two  hundred  families  from  keeping  a  grammar  school  for 
three  years  on  account  of  the  general  impoverishment  caused  by  the 
Indian  wars.  Throughout  this  period  it  is  evident  that  Haverhill 
looked  upon  the  need  for  schooling  as  no  more  important,  or  perhaps 
secondary  to  the  other  needs  of  the  community.  In  1670  it  was  voted 
to  erect  a  schoolhouse  “as  near  the  meeting-house  that  now  is  as  may 
be,  which  may  be  convenient  for  the  keeping  of  a  public  school  in  & 
for  the  service  of  a  watch-house,  &  for  the  entertainment  of  such 
persons  on  the  sabbath  days  at  noon  as  may  desire  to  repair  thither, 
&  shall  not  repair  between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  exercises  to 
their  own  dwellings.”  Again,  in  1700,  a  building  was  ordered  to  be 
erected  for  a  watchhouse,  schoolhouse,  and  for  any  other  use  to 
which  it  might  be  appropriated. 

But  in  spite  of  reluctance  here  and  there  to  comply  with  the  law, 
schoolhouses  inevitably  were  built,  and  the  old  itinerant  teacher  was 
replaced  by  a  more  permanent  incumbent.  Salem,  as  in  so  many 
other  respects,  claims  priority.  In  1637,  nine  years  after  the  coming 
of  Endicott,  John  tiske  opened  a  public  school  in  Salem,  which  has 
some  claim  to  being  the  oldest  free  school  in  America.2  It  is  true 
that  Vnginia  established  a  school  in  1621,  but  in  1671  we  find  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  crying  that  he  “thanked  God  there  were  no 
fiee  schools,  nor  printing,  and  hoped  they  would  not  have  any  these 
hundred  years,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  the  Old  Dominion 
taxed  schoolmasters  twenty  shillings  a  head.  Salem’s  Latin  School 
has  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  existence  to  the  present  day.  A  vote 
passed  September  30,  1644,  said:  “If  any  poor  body  hath  children  or 
a  childe  to  be  put  to  school,  and  not  able  to  pay  for  their  schooling, 
that  the  town  will  pay  it  by  a  rate.”  In  1677,  Daniel  Epes,  the  third 
master,  agreed  with  the  selectmen  to  teach  English,  Latin,  and  Greek 
(Latin  and  Greek  had  been  taught  by  Edward  Norris,  his  predeces¬ 
sor)  to  fit  pupils  for  the  university;  also  to  teach  them  good  manners 
and  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  A  second 
school  was  established  in  1712  when  Nathaniel  Higginson  founded 
a  “school  for  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering,  in  the  north  end  of  the 

.  2‘  Jhe,  da.te  generally  accepted  for  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Latin  School 

is  the  13th  of  the  2nd  month,  of  1635.” 
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town-house.”  The  first  of  these  schools  was  the  prototype  of  the 
Latin  or  grammar  school,  and  the  second  of  the  English  school. 

By  a  natural  development  the  Latin  school  became  in  time  the 
present  high  school,  the  school  for  “reading,  writing,  and  cyphering” 
became  the  present  grammar  school,  and  a  school  kept  by  Mrs.  Gill, 
where  from  April  10,  1773,  she  taught  “the  poorest  people’s  children 
at  Women’s  School,”  became  the  present  primary  school. 

Ipswich  very  nearly  took  precedence  of  Salem  in  establishing  a 
grammar  school,  for  a  school  was  “set  up”  in  1636  by  Lionel  Chute, 
but  unfortunately,  though  perhaps  quite  naturally,  it  did  “not  suc¬ 
ceed.”  However,  the  seed  of  this  early  attempt  had  taken  root,  and 
about  1649  Robert  Paine  offered  to  erect  a  school  provided  a  tract 
of  land  was  set  aside  for  its  endowment.  The  town,  accordingly,  on 
January  11,  1650,  granted  to  Robert  Paine,  William  Paine,  Major 
Denison,  and  Mr.  Bartholomew  in  trust  “for  the  use  of  schools  all 
that  neck  beyond  Chebacco  River  and  the  rest  of  the  ground  (up  to 
Gloucester  line)  adjoining  to  it.”  Being  thus  endowed  the  Ipswich 
Grammar  School  was  put  in  charge  of  nine,  later  ten,  trustees  known 
as  the  “feoffees,”  and  consequently  in  the  early  records  it  is  spoken 
of  as  the  “Feoffees’  Latin  School.”  The  first  master  was  Ezekiel 
Cheever,  who  kept  it  for  ten  years  and  afterwards  moved  to  Boston, 
where  he  became,  as  master  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  the  cele¬ 
brated  schoolmaster  of  the  day.  Cheever’s  “Accidence”  was  the 
most  famous  and  widely  circulated  of  all  early  American  Latin  gram¬ 
mars,  and  the  twentieth  edition  of  this  text  was  published  as  late  as 
1838. 3 

Haverhill,  in  1670,  permitted  the  erection  of  a  schoolhouse  with 
the  conditions  and  reservations  which  we  have  already  noticed.  The 
early  records  of  Lynn  being  lost  it  is  not  possible  to  say  when  the 
first  school  house  was  erected,  but  Mr.  Lewis  remarks,  under  date 
of  1687:  “Mr.  Shepard  kept  the  school  several  months  this  win¬ 
ter,”  so  there  must  then  have  been  an  established  school.  Gloucester’s 
first  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1708  “on  the  easterly  side  of  the 
meeting-house”;  in  1701  the  selectmen  of  Groveland  were  ordered 
to  “provide  a  school  according  to  their  discretion”  and  to  “assess  the 
town  for  the  expense  of  the  same.”  The  man  instrumental  in  build¬ 
ing  the  first  schoolhouse  at  Danvers  was  the  Reverend  Joseph 


3.  Old  South  Leaflet,  No.  177,  p.  35. 
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Green.  Certain  passages  of  his  diary,  March,  1708,  bear  upon  the 
subject : 

“March  11  ....  I  spoke  to  several  about  building  a 
schoolhouse  and  determined  to  do  it,  etc. 

“18.  I  rode  to  ye  neighbors  about  a  schoolhouse  and 
found  them  generally  willing  to  help. 

“22.  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants.  I  spoke  with  several 
about  building  a  schoolhouse.  I  went  into  ye  Town  Meeting 
(village  meeting)  and  said  to  this  effect:  Neighbors  I  am 
about  building  a  schoolhouse  for  the  goood  education  of  our 

children . Some  replyed  that  it  was  a  new  thing  to 

them  and  they  desired  to  know  where  it  should  stand,  and 
what  the  design  of  it  was.  To  them  I  answered  that  Deacon 
Ingersoll  would  give  land  for  it  to  stand  on,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  Training  Field,  and  that  I  designed  to  have  a  good 
school-master  to  teach  their  children  to  read  and  write  and 
cypher  and  everything  that  is  good.  Many  commended  the 
design  and  none  objected  to  it. 

“25.  Began  to  get  timber  for  schoolhouse.” 

d  hese  first  schoolhouses  were  small  and  crude  enough.  At 
Gloucester  the  building  measured  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  sixteen 
feet  in  width,  and  six  feet  was  the  height  of  stud.  The  cost  of  the 
completed  building  was  £24  15s.  The  first  Bradford  schoolhouse 
was  twenty-two  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  had  seven-foot  posts, 
and  cost  £25.  That  at  Methuen  was  similar  in  size,  eighteen  by  twenty 
feet,  and  cost  about  £29.  At  Georgetown  the  inhabitants  voted  on 
March  20,  1 7 3 7 »  Bould  a  Schoal  House,  &  to  set  it  between  the 

Brook  by  Capt.  Bradstreets,  and  Mr.  ffrancis  Brocklebank’s  Brook,” 
and  later  determined  to  allow  seven  shillings  and  a  piney  for  Rhum, 
at  the  Raising  of  the  School  House.”  The  little  building  was  twenty 
feet  long,  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  high,  and  Ebenezer  Burpee 
was  paid  for  “meching  forms  and  tables,  for  said  school-house.”  The 
interioi  of  the  old  red  school-house”  at  Nahant  is  described  thus  by 
one  of  the  scholars  :  “Benches  ran  across  both  sides  of  the  school-room, 
so  that  we  faced  each  other;  long  benches  for  our  seats  ran  behind 
these;  and  the  teacher  had  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  room,  where 
she  sat.” 
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The  above  description  no  doubt  exhausts  the  entire  equipment  of 
the  first  schools.  There  were  no  blackboards,  maps,  or  charts  of  any 
kind.  The  children  were  first  taught  the  alphabet  by  a  method  that 
Pestalozzi  was  accustomed  to  call  the  “first  torment  of  the  young 
learner,”  the  child  being  required  to  name  the  letters  in  all  orders, 
day  after  day,  until  he  could  correctly  designate  any  letter  at  which 
the  teacher  happened  to  point.  The  child  might  be  aided  in  his 
studies  by  the  Horn  Book,  a  single  leaf  laid  upon  a  thin  piece  of  oak 
and  covered  with  a  transparent  sheet  of  horn,  secured  by  eight  tacks 
driven  through  the  border.  Upon  this  leaf  was  printed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  first  line,  a  cross,  to  show  that  the  end  of  training  is  piety. 
After  the  cross  there  followed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  small 
letters  and  the  capitals,  the  vowels,  syllables  of  two  letters,  and  the 
words:  “In  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost— Amen.”  Then  came  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Or  the  young  stu¬ 
dent  might  possess  a  copy  of  “The  New  England  Primer,”  which 
contained  an  illustrated  alphabet,  each  picture  being  accompanied  by 
the  familiar  rhymes  such  as, 

“In  Adam’s  fall 
We  sinned  all.” 

“Zaccheus  he 
Did  climb  a  tree 
Our  Lord  to  see.” 

such  moral  precepts,  according  to  one  writer,  having  done  more  to 
form  the  New  England  character  than  the  contents  of  any  book, 
except  the  Bible. 

Spelling  was  allowed  to  range  loosely  about  the  alphabet,  there 
being  no  fixed  standard.  So  long  as  the  letters  used  gave  the  right 
sound  to  the  word  it  was  sufficient,  a  fact  which  no  doubt  accounts  for 
the  quaint  spelling  of  the  old  documents.  Arithmetic,  or  “cyphering” 
was  taught  by  dictation,  or  the  instructor  wrote  the  sums  on  the 
pupil’s  slate.  1  he  first  commercial  arithmetic  published  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  written  by  Michael  Walsh,  of  Salisbury,  who  was  pre¬ 
eminent  among  the  early  teachers  of  the  county. 

Having  learned  to  read  the  Psalter,  and  the  Bible,  the  student 
was  admitted  to  the  grammar  school,  where  he  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
classic  tongues  by  memorizing  verbatim  Brinsley’s  “Accidence,  or 
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Directions  for  Young  Latinists,”  or  Cheever’s  celebrated  “Acci¬ 
dence.”  He  then  was  permitted  to  read  the  “Colloquies  of  Cor- 
derius,”  Eutropius,  Ovid,  Vergil,  Caesar,  and  Cicero.  In  the  same 
way  the  Greek  grammar  was  memorized  word  for  word  before  the 
pupil  might  read  the  Greek  Testament  or  Homer’s  “Iliad.”  Having 
graduated  from  the  Latin  or  grammar  school,  the  boy  might  enter 
the  university,  provided  he  could  read  Latin  at  sight,  write  and  speak 
good  I.atin  verse  and  prose,  and  was  letter  perfect  in  the  declensions 
and  conjugations  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

At  first  boys  alone  were  deemed  worthy  of  education.  Girls  did 
not  need  “book-learning,”  and  their  services  were  required  at  home, 
where  they  might  pick  up  all  in  the  way  of  sewing  and  housekeeping 
that  a  wife  and  mother  should  know.  But  in  1793  Salem  instructed 
its  committee  to  “provide  at  the  writing  school,  or  elsewhere,  for 
the  tuition  of  girls  in  reading,  writing  and  cyphering.”  At  Lynn  girl 
students  are  not  mentioned  in  a  school  report  until  1817.  Women 
teachers  were  not  at  first  employed  in  the  schools.  But  as  early 
as  September  2,  1707,  Thomas  Ayer  petitioned  the  commoners  of 
Haverhill  “for  a  small  piece  of  land  to  set  a  house  on  near  the 
meeting-house  that  so  said  Ayer’s  wife  might  be  the  better  accom¬ 
modated  to  teach  children  to  read.”  The  selectmen  were  empowered 
to  grant  his  petition,  but  Ruth  Ayer  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  August 
29,  1708.  Katherine  Doland  is  mentioned  as  teaching  at  Danvers 
in  1708  or  before,  and  Bradford  passed  a  vote  on  March  23,  1710: 
”  Hie  toun  ded  then  Impoure  the  Selectmen  to  imply  wemen  to  teach 
letel  children  to  read.”  Wenham  was  perhaps  the  leader  in  employ¬ 
ing  women  teachers,  because  in  1702  it  was  “voted  that  the  select¬ 
men  have  full  power  to  agree  with  such  school-dames  as  are  necessary 
to  learn  children  to  read,”  but  it  was  not  until  1749  that  Methuen 
voted  to  employ  women  and  chose  a  committee  “to  agree  with  school¬ 
mistresses  and  appoint  convenient  places  for  them  to  be  kept  in.” 

There  were  interesting  characters  among  the  early  schoolmasters 
like  the  Irishman,  Michael  Walsh,  of  Salisbury,  whose  “Commercial 
Arithmetic”  has  been  mentioned,  and  who  taught  many  of  the  New- 
buryport  sea  captains  their  navigation,  and  among  whose  pupils  was 
that  eminent  jurist,  Caleb  Cushing.  Walsh  ran  away  from  his  home 
in  Ireland  and  came  to  Salisbury,  and  being  a  good  Latinist,  an  excel¬ 
lent  Greek  scholar,  and  qualified  to  teach  the  higher  branches  of 
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mathematics,  he  eventually  established  a  school.  Tradition  paints 
him  as  one  of  the  last  in  the  village  to  wear  knee  breeches,  shoes 
with  buckles,  velvet  coat,  and  the  tri-cornered  hat  of  pre-Revolution- 
ary  days.  He  was  of  short  stature,  agile  as  a  cat,  possessed  fiery 
red  hair,  and  a  temper  to  match.  Mr.  Samuel  Hoyt  records  that  he 
had  a  long  rope,  “filled  with  hard  knots.  When  he  meditated  a 
castigation,  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  inflict  it  until  he  had  untied 
all  these  and  tied  them  again,  and  by  that  time  he  had  cooled  off. 
....  When  angry  he  would  jump  up  and  down  like  corn  in  a 
popper.”  At  church,  when  the  boys  would  misbehave,  he  would 
shout,  “Boys,  if  I  had  my  way  with  ye  now,  I’d  flog  ye  w’ithin  an  inch 
of  your  lives.” 

At  Bradford  the  first  schoolmaster  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Icha- 
bod,  which  makes  us  wonder  whether  Washington  Irving  patterned 
his  famous  schoolmaster  after  a  living  model. 

The  teacher’s  lot  was  far  from  a  happy  one.  Theirs  was  an 
itinerant  unsettled  existence;  school  often  kept  only  eight  weeks; 
they  moved  from  town  to  town,  from  district  to  district,  and  must 
have  always  held  in  their  hearts  a  longing  for  a  more  stable,  respected 
career.  Mr.  Lovewell,  of  Topsfield,  must  have  had  doubts  of  the 
dignity  of  learning  wrhen  the  towm  voted  on  March  6,  1694,  “that 
Goodman  Lovewell,  Schoolmaster,  shall  live  in  ye  Parsonage  house 
this  Yeare  ensewing,  to  kepe  Schole  and  swrepe  ye  meeting  house.” 
There  was  always  the  problem  of  disciplining  the  big  boys,  and  it 
must  have  terrified  a  bookish  youth  fresh  from  college  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  group  of  lads  just  off  the  farm,  no  doubt  older  and 
stronger  than  he,  and  itching  for  trouble.  Master  Dole,  of  George¬ 
town,  was  fortunate  in  that  it  was  said  one  sweep  of  his  muscular  arm 
had  sent  his  whole  class  ignominiously  to  the  floor. 

There  was  always  the  problem  of  poverty  confronting  our  early 
teachers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held  was  not  measured  by  the  wages  paid  them.  Anthony  Somerby 
was  appointed  schoolmaster  in  Newbury  in  1639,  receiving  as  an 
inducement  to  keep  school  for  a  year  “four  acres  of  land  near  the 
river  Parker  and  some  meadow  land.”  In  1675  Henry  Short  was 
engaged  by  the  same  town  and  provided  £5  for  his  first  half  year  and 
6d.  a  week  from  each  scholar.  Seth  Shove  was  hired  in  1687,  fresh 
from  Harvard,  on  the  agreement  that  he  teach  “readers”  free,  Latin 
scholars  at  6d.  a  week,  and  “cipherers”  at  4d.  a  week.  A  step  towards 
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having  the  town  pay  for  education  in  the  fundamentals  was  taken  in 
the  case  of  Nicholas  Webster,  Harvard,  1695,  who  was  given  £30 
in  “country  pay,”  4d.  a  week  for  Latin  scholars,  but  nothing  more 
for  “readers,  writers,  and  cipherers.” 

Illustration  of  the  small  pay  offered  teachers  is  provided  by  the 
other  Essex  County  towns.  At  Lynn,  in  1702,  the  grammar  master 
was  allowed  ten  pounds  and  in  addition  two  pence  a  week  for  each 
pupil  in  reading,  three  pence  a  week  for  each  pupil  in  writing  and 
ciphering,  and  six  pence  a  week  for  each  Latin  scholar.  Methuen 
paid  Ebenezer  Barker,  Zebediah  Barker,  and  Thomas  Eaton  each 
£2  10s.  for  keeping  school  in  1733.  Thomas  Riggs,  Sr.,  was  chosen 
schoolmaster  of  Gloucester  in  1698  and  was  allowed  “one  shilling 
and  six  pence  a  day  during  the  town’s  pleasure,  and  the  said  Riggs 
likeing  to  carry  it  on.”  In  1672  Haverhill  hired  Thomas  Nasse  for 
schoolmaster  “provided  that  they  do  not  allow  the  said  Thomas 
Nasse  more  than  ten  pounds  by  the  year,  he  having  the  like  liberty  to 
agree  with  the  parents  or  masters  of  those  that  came  to  him  as  for¬ 
merly.”  Next  year  the  salary  was  “taken  off,  and  no  more  to  be 
allowed  or  voted  for.”  It  was  perhaps  thought  that  the  amount 
received  from  parents  and  masters  was  sufficient  for  his  compensa¬ 
tion,  but  Nasse  apparently  did  not  find  it  so  and  gave  up  his  position. 
It  was  not  until  1768  that  schools  were  supported  in  this  Common¬ 
wealth  wholly  by  taxation. 

To  the  teacher  carrying  on  his  exacting  duties  in  the  schoolhouse, 
often  bearing  half  the  responsibilities  of  the  minister  in  addition  to 
teaching,  as  Christopher  Toppan  did  in  Newbury;  or  like  Richard 
Brown  in  Newbury,  holding  the  position  of  town  clerk,  as  well  as 
teacher,  there  must  have  often  come  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  a 
sense  of  the  thanklessness  of  his  toil.  Richard  Brown,  when  he 
resigned  to  become  minister  at  Reading  in  17 11,  unburdened  his  soul 
with  a  frankness  that  is  refreshing: 

“I  have  served  Newbury  as  school-master  eleven  years, 
and  as  Town  Clerk  five  and  a  half  years,  and  have  been  repaid 
with  abuse,  ingratitude  and  contempt.  I  have  sent  nigh  as 
many  to  college  as  all  the  masters  before  since  the  Reverend 
and  learned  Parker.  Those  I  bred  think  themselves  better 
than  their  master  (God  make  them  better  still),  and  yet  they 
may  remember  the  foundation  of  all  their  growing  greatness 
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was  laid  in  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  I  pray  that  ....  New¬ 
bury  may  get  them  that  may  serve  them  better  and  find  thanks 
when  they  have  done.  If  to  find  a  house  for  the  school  two 
years  when  the  town  had  none;  if  to  take  the  scholars  to  my 
own  fire  when  there  was  no  wood  at  the  school  as  frequently; 
if  to  give  records  to  the  poor  and  record  their  births  and 
deaths  gratis  deserves  acknowledgement  then  it  is  my  due, 
but  hard  to  come  by.” 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  development  of  educational 
theory  and  practice  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Essex  County 
has  been  among  the  first  to  adopt  all  the  improved  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  devised  during  that  period — the  district  school,  permitted  by  leg¬ 
islation  in  1768,  the  emphasis  upon  civics  rather  than  upon  religion, 
the  introduction  of  teacher  training  and  graded  schools,  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  educational  problems  among  teachers  (Essex  County  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  the  first  permanent  county  association,  was  formed 
in  1829),  the  enrichment  of  the  curriculum  by  the  study  of  history, 
the  sciences,  and  the  arts,  and  the  attention  to  pupil  health — all  these 
were  improvements  welcomed  by  Essex  County  before  i860.  Since 
that  year  Essex  County  has  not  been  backward  in  adopting  com¬ 
pulsory  education  for  all,  manual  training,  vocational  education,  the 
scientific  attitude  toward  child  psychology,  improved  organization  of 
courses,  and  intelligence  tests  based  on  the  work  of  Binet  and  Simon. 

While  the  above  matters  were  not  more  characteristic  of  Essex 
County  than  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  there  was  one  movement 
in  which  Essex  County  played  an  important  part  and  which  led  to 
the  founding  of  her  most  distinguished  schools.  That  movement 
was  the  rise  of  the  academies.  In  England  academies  had  come  into 
being  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1662)  had  excluded  dissenters 
from  the  public  schools  and  universities,  and  these  academies  served 
to  train  dissenting  clergymen.  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  his  “Thoughts 
on  the  Revival,”  drew  especial  attention  to  the  English  academies, 
and  advised  his  American  friends  to  imitate  the  idea.  Thoughtful 
people  saw  that  such  institutions  started  by  individuals  or  groups  in 
communities  where  there  was  no  grammar  school,  combining  empha¬ 
sis  on  religion  with  training  along  social  and  economic  lines,  would 
provide  a  much  more  practical  education  than  the  Latin  Grammar 
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School  required  by  law,  but  rarely  provided  by  the  town.4  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  opened  an  academy  in  Philadelphia  in  1749,  and 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts  thirty-seven  were 
founded  between  1763  and  1805.  Of  these  six  were  in  Essex  County, 
and  five  more  were  founded  there  before  1830.  Governor  Dummer, 
Phillips  Academy,  Bradford  Junior  College,  and  Abbot  Academy 
still  thrive  and  are  ranked  among  the  most  famous  schools  in  America. 
The  others,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  existence,  have  ceased  to  be. 

In  1789  several  influential  citizens  who  styled  themselves  “bene¬ 
factors  contributed  funds  for  the  establishment  of  Marblehead 
Academy.  For  some  time  it  w^as  successful  as  a  co-educational  school, 
but  eventually  became  a  high  school.  Lynn  Academy  was  opened  in 
1805,  had  a  somewhat  checkered  career,  and  was  superseded  by  the 
high  school  in  1849.  The  excellent  Dr.  Spofford  established  Mer- 
rimac  Academy,  at  Bradford,  in  1821.  In  spite  of  being  so  near 
Bradford  Academy,  which  was  co-educational  until  1836,  it  pros¬ 
pered  until  1870,  when  it  was  merged  with  the  Groveland  system  of 
public  schools.  Topsfield  Academy  was  founded  in  1828  and  was 
successfully  carried  on  until  i860.  Byfield  Female  Seminary  was 
established  in  1818  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  Emerson,  who  -was 
remarkably  liberal  in  his  educational  theories  and  attracted  many 
young  women  to  his  school.  But  he  never  succeeded  in  placing  it  on 
a  permanent  basis,  and  it  was  discontinued  in  1822.  Zilpah  Grant, 
a  faithful  follower  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  ideals,  established  Ipswich 
Seminary  in  1826  as  a  school  from  which  teachers  should  go  out  by 
the  hundreds  to  destitute  children  of  the  nation,  and  as  a  place  to 
train  the  “superfluous  women  of  the  East”  for  teaching  in  the  West. 
Had  not  the  ill  health  of  Miss  Grant  and  her  able  collaborator, 
Mary  Lyon,  and  the  failure  of  the  trustees  to  create  a  permanent 
school  forced  its  abandonment  in  1839*  Ipswich  Seminary  might  have 
been  a  rival,  as  it  was  a  forerunner,  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.5 

Franklin  Academy— —The  first  incorporated  academy  in  the 
State  to  which  girls  were  admitted  was  Franklin  Academy,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1799  in  North  Andover.  The  academy  was  built  with  two 
rooms  of  equal  size,  one  for  the  male  department  and  the  other  for 
the  female  department.  Though  no  records  of  Franklin  Academy 

,  ,  p,  Bradford,  a  New  England  Academy,”  by  Jean  Sarah  Pond,  pp.  33,  31  Brad¬ 

ford.  Massachusetts,  1930. 

5-  Bradford,  a  New  England  Academy,”  by  Jean  S.  Pond,  pp.  131,  132. 
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survive,  it  had  a  flourishing  life  of  more  than  fifty  years  and  num¬ 
bered  among  its  members  students  from  more  than  a  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  towns,  a  dozen  states,  and  several  foreign  countries.  Nathaniel 
Peabody  was  the  first  preceptor  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Palmer,  the 
first  preceptress.  One  of  its  instructors,  Cyrus  Pierce,  was  chosen 
by  Horace  Mann  to  head  the  first  normal  school  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  name  which  overshadows  all  others  is  that  of  Master  Simeon 
Putnam,  “Old  Put,”  whose  harsh  discipline  and  irascible  temper 
became  a  legend,  but  who  for  fifteen  years  kept  his  classes  constantly 
filled  with  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

From  1817-33  Mr.  Putnam  conducted  the  academy  with  the 
exception  of  an  interlude  lasting  slightly  more  than  a  year,  1825-27. 
The  trustees,  feeling  that  his  profits  from  the  school  were  too  large, 
determined  to  revise  their  agreement  with  him.  Whereupon,  Put¬ 
nam  at  once  put  up  his  own  schoolhouse  and  attracted  so  many  stu¬ 
dents  away  from  Franklin  Academy  that  the  trustees  were  obliged 
to  relent.  A  new  contract  was  made  by  which  Putnam  leased  Frank¬ 
lin  Academy  from  the  trustees,  agreeing  to  “receive  all  the  children 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  Parish,  at  a  tuition  of  twenty-five 
dollars  for  forty-five  weeks,  or  in  that  proportion  for  a  term,  and  to 
allow  the  Trustees  the  use  of  his  school-house  for  their  Female 
School  thereon,  such  portions  of  the  year  as  they  may  require.”  He 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  schoolmaster,  indeed,  to  so  hold 
the  trustees  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  to  make  money  by  charg¬ 
ing  twenty-five  dollars  tuition ! 

Like  the  usual  pedagog  of  his  day  Master  Putnam  was,  without 
question,  often  unjust,  always  harsh,  and  sometimes  cruel  to  the  idle 
and  disobedient.  But  he  had  boys  to  manage  who  had  less  sense  of 
discipline  than  the  youngsters  of  today  and  they,  in  many  cases,  lived 
with  him  in  his  house,  thus  irritating  him  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
day.  Moreover,  he  was  in  ill  health,  and  the  constant  pain  of  acute 
neuralgia  so  broke  him  down  that  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven.  Dull  boys,  or  even  ordinary  boys  must  have 
exasperated  him  when  we  learn  what  Professor  Cornelius  C.  Felton, 
late  President  of  Harvard  College,  accomplished  under  his  tutelage  in 
1822-23.  Professor  Felton,  speaking  of  himself,  recalls  that: 

"In  this  year  and  a  quarter,  while  at  Franklin  Academy, 

he  read  ‘Sallust’  four  times,  ‘Cicero’s  Orations’  four  times, 
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‘Vergil’  six  times,  ‘Graeca  Minora’  five  or  six  times,  and  the 
poetry  of  it,  till  he  could  repeat  nearly  all  of  it  by  memory; 
the  ‘Annals  and  Histories  of  Tacitus,’  ‘Justin,’  ‘Cornelius 
Nepos,’  the  ‘Anabasis  of  Xenophon,’  four  books  of  ‘Robin¬ 
son’s  Selections  from  the  Iliad,’  Greek  Testament  four  times, 
besides  writing  a  translation  of  one  of  the  Gospels  and  a 
translation  of  ‘Grotius  de  Veritate,’  which  he  brought  in  the 
manuscript  to  college.  He  also  wrote  a  volume  of  about  two 
hundred  pages  of  Latin  exercises,  and  one  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  Greek  exercises,  and  studied  carefully  all  the 
mathematics  and  geography  requisite  to  enter  college.” 

Of  the  “Female  Department”  at  Franklin  Academy  almost  noth¬ 
ing  is  known  except  the  names  of  the  preceptresses.  But  the  “females” 
must  have  enjoyed  themselves,  as  in  the  early  1800’s  the  rigidity  of 
Puritan  customs  had  so  far  relaxed  as  to  permit  frequent  dances  at 
“Mr.  Parker’s  Hall.”  In  one  case,  in  1806,  the  name  of  the  Pre¬ 
ceptor,  himself,  headed  the  list  of  “managers”  of  the  festivity.  Miss 
Lucy  Foster  was  thinking  of  these  good  times  at  Franklin  Acad¬ 
emy  when  she  wrote  from  the  lonely  wilds  of  Canterbury,  New 
Hampshire : 

“I  hear  oftener  than  I  wish  to  of  your  dances  and  other 
amusements,  not,  my  dear  girl,  that  I  wish  you  to  be  deprived 
of  them;  far  from  it,  altho’  I  am  not  altogether  happy,  I  wish 
my  friends  all  the  happiness  they  can  enjoy,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  wounds  my  feelings  to  think  of  those  diversions  which 
you  know  I  am  so  fond  of,  and  can’t  partake  of  them.” 

Distinguished  and  successful  as  it  had  been,  Franklin  Academy 
finally  succumbed  to  the  competition  of  Phillips  Academy  and  Abbot 
Academy,  which  were  only  a  few  miles  away,  and  about  1853  the 
school  closed  its  doors.0 

The  presence  of  so  many  academies  in  Essex  County  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  vital  interest  in  education  that  existed  here  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an  interest  fostered  by  the  work  of 
Horace  Mann,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Peabody, 
first  preceptress  of  Franklin  Academy,  and  an  interest  which  has 

6.  For  the  fullest  account  of  Franklin  Academy  see  “Historical  Sketches  of 
Andover,”  by  Sarah  Loring  Bailey,  Boston,  1880,  pp.  542-55. 
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flowered  in  the  four  great  schools  which  now  distinguish  our  country. 
It  remains  to  give  a  brief  sketch,  all  too  brief  because  of  limitations  of 
space,  of  each  of  these  flourishing  institutions. 


Governor  Dummer  Academy — Governor  Dummer  Academy,7 
first  known  as  Dummer  School,  the  oldest  endowed  boys’  boarding 
school  in  the  United  States,  was  established  in  Byfield  on  March  1, 
1763,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Governor  William  Dummer.  William  Dummer  had  a  distinguished 
political  career  and  twice  served  as  actual  Governor  of  the  province, 
once  at  the  departure  for  England  of  Governor  Shute,  and  once  upon 
the  death  of  Governor  Burnet.  But  he  is  best  remembered  for  found¬ 
ing  the  academy  which  bears  his  name. 

d  he  trustees  erected  a  small,  one-story  building,  about  twenty 
feet  square,  in  1762,  and  chose  as  first  master  Samuel  Moody.  Mas¬ 
ter  Moody  was  a  conscientious  and  persevering  teacher,  and  the 
school  prospered  exceedingly  under  him.  He  started  with  twenty- 
eight  pupils,  and  twenty-seven  years  later  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  students  had  passed  through  his  hands.  Among  them  we  find 
such  distinguished  names  as  Hon.  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  of  Salem; 
Hon.  Rufus  King,  of  Scarborough;  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover, 
and  Commodore  Preble,  of  Portland. 

In  1782  Dummer  School  was  incorporated  as  Dummer  Academy 
and  the  entire  charge  of  the  institution,  including  the  selection  of 
teachers,  placed  in  the  hands  of  fifteen  trustees.  Master  Moody 
resigned  on  March  25,  179*-*,  and  died  in  Exeter  the  following 
December  17.  In  1797  the  General  Court  recommended  that  half 
a  township  in  Maine  should  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  This  grant  was  in  line  with  the  principles  laid  down  at  this 
time  that  academies  were,  in  most  respects,  public  schools;  that  they 
■\\ere  a  part  of  an  organized  system  of  education;  that  they  ought  to 
be  distributed  to  suit  the  needs  of  different  localities,  one  to  every 
twenty-five  thousand  people;  and  that  their  advantages  should  be 
used  for  the  common  benefit.8 

Samuel  Moody:i  was  such  a  remarkable  man  and  raised  Dummer 
School  to  such  heights  that  it  is  fitting  to  describe  him  at  some  length 


7.  A  History  of  Dummer  Academy,”  Newburyport,  1914. 

8-  “;4lL01d  ^ew  England  School,  a  History  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,”  by 
Claude  M.  Fuess,  Boston  and  New  York,  1917,  p.  81. 

9.  I  he  material  on  Samuel  Moody  in  the  following  paragraphs  is  drawn  from  Nehe- 
miah  Cleaveland  s  Centennial  Discourse,”  delivered  on  August  12,  1863. 
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here.  Harsh,  masterful,  scholarly,  and  distinctly  eccentric  seem  to 
be  the  adjectives  which  apply  to  the  great  schoolmasters  of  Essex 
County,  and  Moody  answered  the  description  in  every  particular. 
He  had  taught  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  at  York,  Maine,  where 
his  eccentric  father,  “Handkerchief”  Moody,  and  equally  eccentric 
grandfather,  “Faithful”  Moody,  lived,  before  he  came  to  Dummer 
School.  For  nineteen  years  he  conducted  the  academy  in  every 
respect.  The  trustees  under  the  will  did  nothing,  and  had  nothing 
to  do.  The  parish  committee  was  annually  chosen,  but  their  office 
wras  little  more  than  a  sinecure;  and  the  overseers  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  were  never  called  upon. 

Moody  had,  literally,  no  care  beside  his  school,  which  soon  filled 
up.  For  a  good  many  years  there  were  from  seventy  to  eighty  boys 
in  the  school,  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  whom  boarded  at  the  Man¬ 
sion  House.  How7  the  master  continued  to  pack  them  in  his  diminu¬ 
tive  schoolroom,  and  how7  the  steward  managed  to  lodge  and  to  feed 
them  in  a  building  which  would  seem  crowded  with  half  that  number 
are  insoluble  problems. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  celebrated  man  is  wholly  traditional,  and 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  his  pupils.  Large  and  somewhat 
coarse,  vigorous  rather  than  graceful,  unquestioned  master  in  his 
own  domain,  and  yet  lively  in  feeling,  thought,  manner,  and  speech, 
sturdy,  earnest,  and  sincere — such  would  seem  to  be  a  good  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Master  Moody.  His  scholarship  wTas  somewhat  limited  in 
scope,  for  he  made  no  pretense  to  mathematics,  natural  science,  or 
even  to  common  arithmetic.  French  he  read  well  and  accurately,  but 
it  w7as  in  Latin  and  Greek— especially  the  former— that  his  strength 
as  a  scholar  and  a  teacher  mainly  lay.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
he  had  read  many  of  the  ancient  authors,  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
text  books  required  to  prepare  boys  for  college  was  exhaustive  and 
at  his  fingers’  ends.  To  maintain  his  accuracy  at  its  highest  pitch  it 
is  said  on  good  authority  that  Master  Moody  was  in  the  habit  of 
studying  the  French  and  Latin  dictionaries,  in  regular  course,  from 
A  to  Z. 

“The  promptness  and  exactness  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkable,  w7ere  the  qualities  which  he  required  in  his  pupils, 
and  which  he  labored,  not  in  vain,  to  create.  Of  his  peculiar 
methods  and  appliances,  a  few  only  are  remembered.  His 
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views  of  order  in  a  school-room  differed  from  those  which 
usually  prevail.  Silence,  there,  he  thought,  was  more  dis¬ 
tracting  than  noise.  Accordingly,  he  not  only  permitted,  but 
encouraged  his  scholars  to  study  audibly.  The  buzz  of  sixty 
or  seventy  boys  loudly  conning  their  various  tasks,  not  only 
filled  the  room,  but  could  be  heard  at  some  distance  from  the 
house.  New-comers  unused  to  the  practice  were  disturbed  at 
first,  but  soon  fell  in  with  the  current,  and  liked  it  well.  This 
confused  murmur  made  the  recitation  of  classes  and  remarks 
of  teachers  inaudible  to  the  rest,  and  thus  favored  abstraction 
and  attention. 

I  hough  he  lived  long  before  the  days  of  gymnastic 
apparatus  and  instruction,  he  looked  carefully  after  the  amuse¬ 
ments,  the  health,  and  the  safety  of  his  boys.  In  the  matter 
of  bathing  his  regulations  were  strict  and  peculiar.  The  time 
and  the  place  were  fixed  by  him.  The  state  of  the  tide  was 
carefully  observed,  and  if  the  favorable  moment  happened  to 
come  in  the  midst  of  school  hours,  he  suspended  work  for 
a  while,  and  sent  the  boys  out  to  bathe — so  important  in  his 
view  was  the  salubrious  immersion.” 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  one  of  Master  Moody’s  outbreaks 
in  the  classroom : 

“Mr  Moody  generally  dubbed  his  pupils  with  the  prefixes 
borne  by  their  fathers.  Young  Preble,  whose  sire  was  a  Briga¬ 
dier  of  considerable  note,  was  falsely  charged  with  some 
offence,  of  great  atrocity  in  the  Master’s  view,  who,  believing 
it  true,  seized  the  fire-shovel,  a  large  fiat-bladed  implement 
of  home-make,  rushed  rapidly  to  the  place  where  Preble  sat, 
and  brought  it  down  with  great  force  and  much  show  of  pas¬ 
sion,  very  near  to  the  boy’s  head.  Then,  returning  to  his  seat 
the  look  of  anger  all  gone — he  pleasantly  said — ‘Boys,  did 
you  observe  the  Brigadier,  when  I  struck?  He  never  winked. 
He’ll  be  a  general  yet.’” 

An  interesting  comment  on  the  early  curriculum  at  Governor  Dum- 
mer  Academy  is  made  by  Charles  D.  Brodhead,  in  “The  Archon,”  a 
magazine  published  by  the  school,  in  the  June,  1933,  number: 
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“From  1763  to  1837  the  Academy  existed  as  a  ‘grammar 
school’  according  to  the  will  of  its  founder,  that  name  imply¬ 
ing  then  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  the  basis 
of  preparation  for  the  ‘Cambridge  College.’  Observe  the 
curriculum  as  it  was  announced  in  the  catalogue  of  1837: 

“First  Year: 

“Latin  Grammar,  Jacob’s  ‘Latin  Reader,’  Cassar’s  ‘Com¬ 
mentaries,’  Sallust,  ‘Reading  and  Making  Latin,’  Ancient  and 
Modern  Geography,  Roman  Antiquities,  Arithmetic. 

“Second  Year: 

“‘Reading  and  Making  Latin,’  Sallust,  Virgil’s  ‘Aeneid,’ 
Cicero’s  ‘Orations,’  Fisk’s  ‘Greek  Grammar,’  Jacob’s  ‘Greek 
Reader,’  Arithmetic,  and  English  Grammar. 

“Third  Year: 

“Same  Latin  and  Greek  authors  as  before,  Virgil’s  ‘Bu¬ 
colics'  and  ‘Georgies,’  English  Grammar,  Declamation,  Exer¬ 
cises  in  Latin  and  English  translations,  Composition,  Algebra. 

“Notice  the  absence  of  geometry,  physics,  chemistry, 
French,  German,  and  history.  It  is  probable  that  ‘English 
Grammar’  included  the  literature  of  the  day,  but  think  what 
was  missing  to  Master  Moody’s  pupils;  Bobby  Burns  was 
born  only  four  years  before  classes  started;  so  there  was  no 
‘Highland  Mary’;  no  Wordsworth  yet  could  say  ‘My  heart 
with  pleasure  fills  and  dances  with  the  daffodils’ ;  no  noble 
knights  of  Tennyson’s;  no  ‘Hail  to  thee  blithe  spirit’  from 
revolutionist  Shelly;  no  ‘Last  Duchess’  from  the  suitor  of 
Miss  Barrett  of  Wimpole  Street.  Doctor  Johnson  was  the 
Literary  Guild  and  Webster’s  ‘Collegiate  Dictionary’  com¬ 
bined,  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau  was  furnishing  a  prototype  for 
Havelock  Ellis  and  Bernard  Shaw  with  his  ‘advanced’  ideas 
on  rearing  of  children  and  the  rights  of  man.  Voltaire  was 
the  H.  G.  Wells  and  Mencken  who  debunked  contemporary 
civilization. 

“As  for  natural  sciences,  what  was  there  of  worth  in  them 
for  the  school  boy,  even  had  they  been  taught?  True,  Rob¬ 
ert  Boyle’s  laws  of  expansion  were  known,  but  Priestly  found 
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oxygen  in  1774,  and  Lavoiser  discovered  in  the  same  year 
that  the  burning  of  materials  did  not  destroy  them,  but  only 
created  other  compounds.  Messrs.  Gay-Lussac,  Arrhenius, 
and  Bunsen  of  the  famous  burner,  were  yet  unborn,  and  men 
never  had  to  worry  over  electrolysis  even  in  the  College. 
Darwin  had  caused  no  Protestant  or  Catholic  expounder  of 
St.  Paul  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  evolution. 

“In  the  list  of  studies  above,  the  subject  of  ‘Roman  An¬ 
tiquities’  has  a  meager  place  in  the  first  year  and  apparently 
passed  for  history,  but  what  history?  If  we  take  ancient  his¬ 
tory  what  was  there?  Mr.  Gibbon,  whose  antique  f’s  for  s’s 
so  bother  the  perusers  of  his  musty  volumes  had  not  yet 
worked  out  the  story  of  Rome’s  ‘Decline  and  Fall.’  Pompeii 
had  not  yet  made  ‘Cave  canem’  the  school  boy’s  image  of 
Roman  domestic  architecture.  The  Rosetta  Stone  was  only 
found  in  1799,  and  so  all  Egypt,  except  for  Herodotus’  yarn 
spinning,  was  yet  a  closed  book.  Babylonia,  lacking  the 
Behistun  Rock  language  key,  was  in  the  same  condition. 
Consider  too  that  in  reading  the  Greek  of  the  ‘Iliad’  and 
‘Odyssey’  those  boys  were  taught  that  they  were  probably 
only  the  delightful  imagery  of  ancient  mind,  not  the  wells  of 
knowledge  of  preclassic  culture  that  Schliemann’s  diggings 
at  Troy  and  Mycenae  have  proved  them  to  be.  How  could 
anybody  be  bothered  with  understanding  those  bogies  of 
U.  S.  History:  ‘tariffs,’  ‘internal  improvements,’  ‘strict  and 
loose  construction,’  ‘citizenship  of  corporations’  when  there 
wasn  t  any  United  States  and  ‘taxation  without  representation’ 
was  not  nearer  to  history  than  the  ‘Impartial  Herald’  of  New- 
buryport.  ‘British  Imperialistic  Policy’  was  studying  at  the 
Academy  in  person;  for  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  the  colleague 
of  Hastings,  was  preparing  to  quell  Indian  Sikhs  and  Sepoys 
by  conjugating  Latin  verbs  under  Master  Moody’s  eye. 

“With  all  the  lack  of  what  is  now  considered  the  ele¬ 
ments  required  for  a  good  education,  and  despite  the  ‘dread 
language  drill’  the  old  system  had  its  blessings.  As  for  Latin 
and  Greek,  a  pupil  offers  his  testimony,  with  which  we  shall 
close.  ‘I  was  obliged  to  learn  everything  about  every  word  of 
every  lesson.  ...  I  learned  to  love  Greek  better  than  any  other 
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study.  .  .  .  The  sufficient  reason  was,  I  made  a  better  beginning 
in  it  than  in  anything  else,  and  what  I  learned,  I  learned  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  ever  learned  anything  before.’  ” 

Ever  since  Samuel  Moody’s  day  Governor  Dummer  Academy 
has  continued  its  useful  work  under  twenty-two  successive  masters. 
Under  Edward  W.  Eames,  a  youthful  and  able  administrator,  who 
became  headmaster  in  1930,  the  school  has  recovered  from  tempo¬ 
rary  difficulties,  and  is  functioning  with  renewed  vigor  and  success. 
It  has  now  (1933)  a  capacity  enrollment  of  1 14  students,  including 
boys  from  thirteen  states  other  than  Massachusetts,  from  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  from  two  foreign  countries.  The  faculty 
consists  of  sixteen  masters. 

Phillips  Academy— Among  Master  Moody’s  first  pupils  were 
two  youths  who  together  were  to  found  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
and  establish  it  upon  an  enduring  basis.  They  were  Samuel  Phillips, 
Jr.,  and  Eliphalet  Pearson.  The  former  was  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  in  1771  and  became  a  man  who,  while  modest,  introspective, 
and  somewhat  sombre,  exhibited  an  amazing  energy  and  versatility 
in  affairs,  and  a  public  spirit  which  caused  him  to  be  chosen  as  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Essex  County,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  At  some  time  before  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  began  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  subject  of  education  and  the  need  for  an  academy  inde¬ 
pendent  of  town  or  parish  committees,  of  a  new  type,  and  of  a 
broader  scope  than  any  then  in  existence  in  the  colonies.  He  secured 
the  cooperation  in  his  slowly  maturing  plan  of  his  father  and  of  his 
uncle,  Dr.  John  Phillips,  purchased  an  ample  tract  of  land  in  the 
South  Parish,  and  on  April  21,  1778,  the  constitution  was  signed. 

This  often  quoted  document,  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Samuel 
Phillips’  hand,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  pioneer  in  a  new  field  and 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Horace  Mann  and  Andrew  D.  White  as 
one  of  the  few  original  minds  in  American  education.10  Among  its 
provisions  are : 

“The  foundation  of  a  public  free  School  or  Academy  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  Youth,  not  only  in  English  and 
Latin  Grammar,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  those  Sciences, 

10.  Fuess :  “An  Old  New  England  School,”  p.  72. 
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wherein  they  are  commonly  taught,  but  more  especially  to 

learn  them  the  great  end  and  real  business  of  living . 

“But  above  all,  it  is  expected  that  the  Master’s  attention 
to  the  disposition  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  youth  under 
his  charge  will  exceed  every  other  care;  well  considering  that, 
though  goodness  without  knowledge  (as  it  respects  others), 
is  weak  and  feeble,  yet  knowledge  without  goodness  is  danger¬ 
ous,  and  that  both  united  form  the  noblest  character,  and  lay 
the  surest  foundation  of  usefulness  to  mankind. 

“This  Seminary  shall  be  ever  equally  open  to  youth  of 
requisite  qualifications  from  every  quarter. 

“And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  smallest  perversion  of  the 
true  intent  of  this  Foundation,  it  is  again  declared,  that  the 
first  and  principal  object  of  this  Institution  is  the  promotion 
of  true  Piety  and  Virtue:  the  second,  instruction  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages . ” 

On  April  30,  1778,  school  was  opened  by  Principal  Eliphalet 
Pearson  with  thirteen  pupils  in  an  old,  unpainted  carpenter  shop. 
Pearson  “has  been  called  ‘in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable 
man  ever  connected  with  the  institutions  of  Andover.’  He  was 
a  stubborn,  autocratic  pedagogue  of  the  old  school,  powerful  in 
physique,  domineering  in  manner,  and  exacting  in  his  requirements 
from  his  pupils.  But  he  was  something  more  than  merely  a  master 
in  the  classroom.  Washington  once  said  of  him,  ‘His  eye  shows  him 
worthy,  not  only  to  lead  boys  but  to  command  men.’  His  astound¬ 
ing  energy  and  versatility  made  him  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  ‘super¬ 
man.’  ,ni  He  was  a  musician,  a  skilled  mechanic,  a  shrewd  farmer 
and  trader,  and  the  master  of  six  foreign  languages.  After  retiring 
from  the  principalship  he  became  president  of  Harvard,  and  later 
professor  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  account  of  Phillips  Academy’s  ten  head¬ 
masters  (from  1786  to  1927  the  head  of  the  academy  bore  the  title 
of  principal),  of  whom  at  least  four,  besides  Pearson,  have  been 
conspicuous  in  education — John  Adams,  Samuel  H.  Taylor  (Uncle 
Sam),  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  and  Alfred  E.  Stearns. 

“Uncle  Sam”  Taylor  left  his  indelible  stamp  upon  the  school.  A 
strong  man,  a  harsh  disciplinarian,  a  precise  and  exacting  scholar,  he 


11.  Fuess:  An  Old  New  England  School,  p.  86. 
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aroused  devoted  loyalty  or  hitter  animosity  among  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  But  under  his  guidance  Phillips  Academy  grew 
to  he  a  great  American  school,  reaching  to  the  Far  West  and  South, 
and  even  to  foreign  countries  for  its  scholars.  Parents  spoke  of 
sending  their  sons,  not  to  Phillips  Academy,  hut  to  Dr.  Taylor.  In 
a  school  where  little  supervision  of  the  hoys  was  possible,  he  estab¬ 
lished  law  and  order  by  the  severity  of  his  reprimands  and  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  personal  observation  which  those  who  were  caught  spoke  of 
as  spying  and  sneaking.  His  methods  in  the  classroom  were  terrify¬ 
ing  to  the  timid  or  bashful  boy,  but  those  who  passed  through  his 
classes  learned  once  and  for  all  the  value  of  thorough  scholarship, 
and  the  dignity  of  honest  labor.  On  January  29,  1871,  Dr.  Taylor 
died  suddenly  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Academy  Building  in  the  thirty- 

fourth  year  of  his  administration,  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the 
school. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  who  was 
principal  until  his  death  in  1901.  Under  his  shrewd  and  patient 
guidance  the  school  entered  a  new  period  of  effectiveness  and  pros¬ 
perity.  He  made  a  complete  revision  of  the  curriculum,  greatly 
broadening  the  range  of  studies  and  enabling  the  school  to  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  of  any  college  or  scientific  school,  and  he 
gathered  about  himself  a  larger  and  more  efficient  body  of  teachers. 

1  he  attendance  increased:  in  1873  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
t\\o  pupils:  in  1895,  hundred  and  twenty-four;  and  after  1892 
the  number  never  dropped  below  four  hundred.  Dr.  Bancroft  also 
strove  to  secure  additions  to  the  equipment;  dormitories,  a  good 
laboratory,  and  the  Borden  Gymnasium  were  built  through  his  efforts. 

In  1933  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  for  thirty  years  headmaster,  who 
more  than  any  other  had  built  up  the  school’s  present  position  and 
reputafon  was  forced  through  ill  health  to  resign.  Professor 
Charles  H.  Forbes,  who  for  over  forty  years  had  been  one  of 
Andover  s  most  beloved  teachers,  assumed  the  duties  of  acting  head¬ 
master.  With  the  death  of  Dr.  Forbes  on  March  12,  1923  the 
trustees  appointed  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  acting  headmaster,  and  on 
May  29  of  the  same  year  elected  him  headmaster  of  the  school. 

F.stablished  in  the  very  first  years  of  the  Republic,  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy  has  shared  in  the  Nation’s  history,  and  the  school  is  notable  for 
the  names  of  great  Americans  in  every  walk  of  life  who  have  been 
associated  with  it.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  was  the  last  measure 
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passed  by  the  old  Great  and  General  Court,  and  it  was  duly  signed 
by  John  Hancock,  the  presiding  officer,  with  that  flourish  of  the  pen 
familiar  to  every  American  schoolboy.12  The  official  seal  of  the 
school,  in  use  until  a  few  years  ago,  was  engraved  by  Paul  Revere  in 
1782,  and  for  it  payment  of  £2  8s.  was  made.  It  is  a  disk  of  silver, 
one  inch  and  three-eighths  in  diameter  and  approximately  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  thick.  During  the  siege  of  Boston,  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr., 
had  met  George  Washington,  and  on  November  5,  1789,  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  visited  the  school,  was  entertained 
by  Judge  Phillips,  and  addressed  the  students  assembled  on  the  Old 
Training  Field.  Through  his  influence  one  of  his  nephews  and  eight 
of  his  grandnephews  attended  the  school  in  the  years  1785-1803. 
Bulfinch  Hall  and  Pearson  Hall  were  built  from  designs  by  Charles 
Bulfinch,  architect  of  the  Boston  State  House,  and  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  American  architects.  It  was  Bulfinch  Hall  which  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  a  student  in  the  class  of  1825,  later  described  in  his  poem 
“The  School-Boy” : 

“How  all  comes  back!  The  upward-slanting  floor, 

The  masters’  thrones  that  flank  the  central  door, 

The  large  outstretching  alleys  that  divide 
The  rows  of  desks  that  stand  on  either  side, 

The  staring  boys,  a  face  to  every  desk, 

Bright,  dull,  pale,  blooming,  common,  picturesque. 

Grave  is  the  master’s  look,  his  forehead  wears 
Thick  rows  of  wrinkles,  prints  of  worrying  cares. 

Uneasy  lie  the  heads  of  all  that  rule; 

He  most  of  all  whose  kingdom  is  a  school. 

Supreme  he  sits.  Before  the  awful  frown 
That  bends  his  brows  the  boldest  eye  goes  down.” 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  of  1805,  and  among  other  graduates  internationally 
famous  in  scientific  field  were  William  Henry  Rowland,  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  physicists;  Othniel  C.  Marsh,  the  paleontologist; 
and  George  B.  Clark,  maker  of  telescopes. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  academy  maintained  a  military  com¬ 
pany  composed  of  students  known  as  the  “Ellsworth  Guards,”  and 

12.  “Men  of  Andover,”  Claude  M.  Fuess,  p.  15.  Yale  University  Press,  New 

Haven,  1928. 
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at  least  six  generals  in  the  Northern  Army  were  Andover  graduates, 
among  the  most  famous  being  General  William  F.  Bartlett,  General 
David  B.  Birney,  and  General  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  who  wTas  at  one  time 
first  Territorial  Governor  of  Washington.  During  the  World  War 
the  ambulance  unit  of  Phillips  Academy,  which  sailed  overseas  in 
April,  1917,  was  the  first  to  be  organized  by  any  American  school. 
Of  the  alumni  two  thousand  three  hundred  were  enrolled  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  or  its  allies.  The  Memo¬ 
rial  Tower,  with  a  carillon  of  bells,  commemorates  the  loyalty  of  the 
eighty-seven  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country. 

Among  Andover  graduates  who  have  been  prominent  in  political 
life  are  William  Henry  Moody,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
played  an  important  role  in  President  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  trusts,  and  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  War, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Governor  of  the  Philippines. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Andover  of  the  last  century,  where  the 
boys  lived  in  the  Latin  and  English  Commons,  two  rows  of  ugly 
wooden  buildings  designed  on  the  “packing-box”  style  of  architec¬ 
ture,  or  boarded  with  landladies,  whose  prices  went  up  as  the  degree 
of  supervision  she  exercised  over  her  lodgers  went  down,  to  the 
present  beautiful  and  carefully  administered  school.  A  few  examples 
from  the  life  of  the  past  will  suffice  to  snow  anyone  familiar  with 
conditions  in  the  modern  school  the  contrast  between  the  present  and 
the  crude  conditions  of  an  earlier  time. 

A  graduate  of  the  class  of  1811  presents  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 
curriculum  in  his  day : 

“I  well  remember  that  the  general  object  sought  was  to 
grind  into  us  and  gerund  us  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  All  other  knowledge  wras  of  minor  con¬ 
sequence,  this  being  attained  by  a  severe  course  of  the  most 
persistent  gerund-grinding;  an  exclusive  memorizing,  first  of 
all,  of  the  entire  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  before  entering 
upon  any  practical  application  of  its  forms  or  rules.  The 
whole  business,  and  it  was  the  same  all  over  the  land,  was  a 
melancholy  misunderstanding  of  the  function  of  education.” 

How  this  method  of  teaching  worked  in  practice  is  described  by 
Dr.  William  Goodell,  who  graduated  in  1813: 
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“We  would  decline  any  noun  in  any  declension,  naming  it 
in  every  case  from  the  nominative  singular  to  the  ablative 
plural,  going  through  the  whole  at  one  breath.  Then  we 
would  go  backward  at  one  breath  from  the  ablative  plural 
to  the  nominative  singular.  To  us  this  was  real  fun,  and  to 
Mr.  Adams  it  seemed  real  fun  to  hear  us.” 


\\  hile  today  the  boys  live  a  carefully  regulated  life  of  combined 
study,  physical  exercise,  and  recreation,  a  letter  from  John  B.  Smith, 
written  October  6,  1850,  shows  the  monotonous  routine  of  a  student 
of  that  day : 


“My  work  and  study  hours  are  something  as  follows:  rise 
in  the  morning  at  about  5.30  o’clock,  build  two  fires  (prob¬ 
ably  more  when  it  is  colder),  work  around  the  barn,  such 
as  milk  one  cow,  take  care  of  the  horses,  and  saw  wood  until 
7.30,  when  I  eat  my  breakfast;  then,  if  there  is  anything  in 
particular  to  do,  if  a  man  has  stopped  here  over  night,  he 
usually  starts  away  about  this  time,  I  put  his  horse  in,  etc.;  if 
not,  I  prepare  for  school  and  look  over  my  lesson,  if  I  have 
time,  till  8.30,  when  I  attend  prayers  in  the  Academy.  My 
recitations  commence  at  9  o’clock,  continue  till  10.30,  then  go 
to  my  room  and  study  till  12  o’clock,  chore  around  till  about 
1  o  clock.  Afternoon  recitations,  1.30  to  3,  study  till  4.30, 
prayeis  at  the  Academy  till  5,  work  till  dark,  supper.  I  study 
some  in  the  evening  and  read  some.” 


A  full  account  of  the  famous  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
which  for  a  hundred  years  dominated  Phillips  Academy  and  was  a 
leading  influence  in  the  religious  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country, 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  religion. 

On  May  ,8  and  l9,  1928,  Phillips  Academy  observed  its  sesqui- 
centennial  anniversary,  at  which  the  principal  address  was  made  by 
Cahm  Coohdge,  the  President  of  the  United  States.  That  year 
ushered  m  the  greatest  period  of  physical  expansion  in  the  school's 
h, story  and  today  with  its  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library,  its  Addi¬ 
son  0  a  lie  ry  of  Amercan  Art,  its  new  Academy  Chapel,  its  Archato- 
ogical  department,  its  modern  dormitories  and  athletic  fields,  it  has 
become  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  schools  in  America’,  but  it 
possesses  unequalled  facilities  for  stimulating  the  intellectual  and 
cultural  interests  of  its  six  hundred  and  fifty  students. 


ANDOVER — June,  1928.  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PARTY  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  PROCESSION 
President  Coolidge  was  the  chief  speaker  at  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Phillips  Academy 
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Bradford  Academy — Of  the  many  academies  founded  in  Essex 
County,  that  at  Bradford13  was  among  the  small  number  destined 
to  live  and  prosper:  An  old  record  states:  “At  a  meeting  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  First  Parish  in  Bradford,  March  7, 
1803,  it  was  mutually  agreed  upon  that  a  building  should  be  erected 
for  an  academy,  and  the  following  persons  became  subscribers  to 
defray  the  charges  of  building  said  house.”  Among  the  signers  were 
thirty  heads  of  the  families  in  the  parish.  So  prompt  was  their  action 
that  in  three  months,  on  the  first  of  June,  a  building  had  been  erected, 
a  preceptor  and  a  preceptress  engaged,  and  a  school  of  fifty-one 
pupils  had  been  assembled.  Like  many  academies  of  the  day  Brad¬ 
ford  began  on  a  co-educational  basis,  and  of  the  first  pupils  thirty- 
seven  were  girls  and  fourteen  w'ere  boys. 

In  its  first  dozen  years  Bradford  Academy  had  fourteen  pre¬ 
ceptors.  As  none  of  them  expected  to  make  school  teaching  his 
profession,  there  was  a  distinct  lack  of  system  and  continuity  in  the 
administration  of  the  school.  Then,  in  1814,  came  Benjamin  Green- 
leaf,  one  of  the  great  names  in  Bradford’s  history.  Jean  Sarah  Pond 
describes  him  thus : 


“His  own  students  remember  him  nervously  pacing  back 
and  forth  in  the  schoolroom,  his  black  hair  either  covering 
his  forehead  and  temples  or  rumpled  by  his  hands,  while  in 
the  back  it  was  braided  into  a  queue  of  respectable  length,  and 
tied  with  a  broad  black  ribbon.  The  queue  he  was  constantly 
tossing  back  over  his  shoulder.  One  of  his  1816  students  has 
described  him:  ‘Sit  or  stand  he  could  not;  in  him  experi¬ 
menters  for  perpetual  motion  would  have  found  a  solution, 
bo  impatient  were  his  thoughts  for  utterance  they  set  in  motion 
his  hands,  arms — his  whole  body.’” 


Greenleafs  restless  ambition  and  boundless  energy  were  utilized 
not  only  in  bettering  the  instruction  at  Bradford,  but  in  publish¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  textbooks,  in  performing  calculation  for  numerous 
almanacs,  especially  those  which  had  some  philanthropic  mission, 
and  in  surveying  and  mapping  the  neighborhood.’  When  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  left  Bradford  in  1836,  the  boys’  department  was  discontinued. 


r  J(3'  :B^{0rAa  England  Academy.”  by  Jean  Sarah  Pond.  See  also  “Old 

Bradford  School  Days,  by  Arthur  Howard  Hall.  Norwood,  Massachusetts,  iqio. 
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A  contemporary  of  Mr.  Greenleaf  was  Abigail  Carleton  Hassel- 
tine,  who  became  preceptress  in  1815.  Of  her  Miss  Pond  says: 

“The  main  question  which  a  history  of  Bradford  Academy 
should  answer  is — how  did  it  happen  that  a  co-educational 
academy  became  a  school  for  the  higher  education  of  young 
women?  The  answer  can  be  reduced  to  one  name— Abigail 
Hasseltine.  Her  growth  to  womanhood  coincided  with  the 
early  development  of  the  Academy,  and  her  maturity  happily 
synchronized  with  the  great  movement  for  the  education  of 
women  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.” 

The  remarkable  development  of  the  school  under  her  guidance 
is  well  summarized  by  Miss  Pond: 

“In  1815  her  position  was  nominally  subordinate  to  the 
preceptor,  though  she  was  practically  free.  She  taught  with¬ 
out  assistance  seventy-seven  girls,  packed  into  one  small  room, 
the  common  English  subjects,  with  history,  needlework  and 
drawing.  There  was  no  grading  of  classes,  no  planned  course 
of  study,  no  graduation.  This  teaching  she  must  confine 
to  two  summer  terms,  April  to  August,  and  August  to  Novem¬ 
ber,  while  in  the  winter  she  assisted  the  preceptor  if  he  needed 
her.  In  1853  she  was  the  sole  head  of  a  school  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-nine  girls  with  a  faculty  of  twelve,  occupying 
the  new  academy  building  erected  largely  by  her  efforts, 
w’here  were  eight  rooms  and  an  assembly  hall,  and  nearby  a 
boarding  house  already  inadequate  for  the  housing  of  stu¬ 
dents.  A  regular  course  of  study  of  four  years  leading  to  the 
diploma  included  considerable  work  of  collegiate  grade.” 

At  her  death  Miss  Hasseltine  had  devoted  as  preceptress,  as 
principal,  and  as  honorary  principal  a  total  of  fifty-eight  years  to 
furthering  the  interests  of  Bradford  Academy. 

Under  later  devoted  headmistresses,  Miss  Abby  H.  Johnson 
and  Miss  Annie  E.  Johnson,  the  school  continued  to  advance  in  intel¬ 
lectual  and  material  ways.  It  was  in  1902,  during  the  principalship 
of  Miss  Laura  A.  Knott,  that  a  course  of  study  definitely  designed 
for  high  school  graduates  was  differentiated  from  the  older  “general 
course”  and  from  the  strictly  college  preparatory  course.  This  was 
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the  natural  foundation  of  the  present  Junior  College.  The  material 
equipment  and  the  curricula  were  further  improved  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Miss  Marion  Coats,  principal  from  1918  to  1927.  In  1927 
Dr.  Katharine  M.  Denworth,  a  professionally  trained  administrator 
and  supervisor  of  junior  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  became 
president  of  Bradford  Academy.  She  has  reorganized  the  Junior 
College  in  accordance  with  the  methods  approved  by  nationally 
recognized  educators  and  has  strengthened  the  faculty  and  improved 
the  physical  facilities.14 

1  oday  Bradford  Academy  is  surrounded  by  an  area  of  thirty- 
seven  acres,  where  wide  lawns,  walks,  drives,  and  natural  woodland 
scenery  have  been  skilfully  combined  to  make  a  beautiful  campus  and 
adequate  athletic  fields.  There  are  eighteen  regular  members  of  the 
faculty,  eleven  instructors  in  special  departments,  and  a  student  body 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  drawn  from  twenty-three  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Greece. 

Abbot  Academy — At  a  time  when  there  was  so  much  interest  in 
the  education  of  women,  it  was  natural  that  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  "Female  Seminary”  near  the  flourishing  Phillips  Academy  and 
Andover  1  heological  Seminary  should  arise.  On  February  15,  1828, 
the  following  notice  appeared: 

I  hose  persons  who  feel  favorably  disposed  towards  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  bemale  High  School  in  the  South  Parish  of  Andover 
are  requested  to  meet  at  Mr.  James  Locke’s,  on  Thursday  evening 
next,  the  19th  mst.,  at  6  o  clock  P.  M.”  I  hen  and  there  the  school 
was  determined  upon,  seven  trustees,  Mark  Newman,  Milton  Bad¬ 
ger,  Samuel  C.  Jackson,  Samuel  Farrar,  Amos  Blanchard,  Hobart 
Clark,  and  Amos  Abbot,  were  appointed,  and  the  constitution  drawn 
up.  The  lofty  motives  of  the  founders  are  shown  by  a  passage  from 
that  document: 

“The  primary  objects  to  be  arrived  at  in  this  school  shall 
ever  be  to  regulate  the  tempers,  to  improve  the  taste,  to  dis¬ 
cipline  and  enlarge  the  minds  and  form  the  morals  of  the 
youth  who  may  be  members  of  it.  To  form  the  immortal  mind 
to  habits  suited  to  an  immortal  being,  and  to  instil  principles 

Catalogued 933.°Ve  paragraph  is  based  uP°n  statements  in  “The  Bradford  Academy 
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of  conduct  and  form  the  character  for  an  immortal  destiny, 
shall  be  subordinate  to  no  other  care.  Solid  acquirements  shall 
always  have  precedence  of  those  which  are  merely  showy,  and 
the  useful  of  those  which  are  merely  ornamental.” 

But  difficulties  were  encountered.  The  first  site  chosen  was  not 
endorsed  by  some  of  the  mothers  or  prospective  students,  since  it 
was  on  “the  street  most  frequented  by  the  ‘Theologues  and  Acad¬ 
emy  boys.’  ”  And  money  was  not  forthcoming.  But  these  problems 
were  solved  when  Deacon  Newrman  gave  an  acre  of  land  on  the 
present  side  of  Abbot  Academy,  and  when  Madame  Sarah  Abbot 
contributed  $1,000.  The  story  runs  that  this  lady,  who  had  been  a 
lifelong  friend  of  Madame  Phillips,  wife  of  the  founder  of  Phillips 
Academy,  approached  ’Squire  Farrar  and  asked:  “What  shall  I  do 
with  my  surplus  funds?”  He  answered:  “Found  an  academy  in 
Andover  for  the  education  of  women.”  With  these  slender  resources 
the  academy  was  incorporated  on  February  26,  1829,  the  first  incor¬ 
porated  school  for  girls  in  New  England.  114G284 

For  its  first  twenty-four  years  the  school  had  seven  principals,  all 
young  men  recently  graduated  from  the  theological  seminary  or  still 
pursuing  their  theological  studies.  Their  compensation  at  best  being 
only  the  income  from  tuition,  and  their  main  interest,  no  doubt,  fixed 
upon  securing  a  parish,  their  terms  of  service  varied  from  one  to 
three  years  with  the  exception  of  the  Reverend  Asa  Farwell,  who 
held  office  from  1842  to  1852.  “Very  gradually,  but  naturally,”  the 
trustees  began  to  feel  that  the  school  might  safely  be  entrusted  to  a 
woman,  and  from  1853  to  1859  Miss  Nancy  Hasseltine,  Miss  Maria 
J.  B.  Browne,  and  Miss  Emma  L.  Taylor  served  as  principals.  In 
1859  Miss  Philena  McKeen  wTas  elected  principal,  and  for  thirty- 
three  years  gave  the  best  of  her  life  to  the  school.  She  was  a  woman 
of  almost  masculine  strength  of  mind  as  is  shown  by  her  successful 
efforts  to  replace  the  dreary  discomforts  of  Abbot  Hall  wTith  the 
modern  improvements  of  Draper  Hall.  She  was  a  woman  of  wide 
and  accurate  scholarship,  of  great  will  power,  and  of  aggressive 
Christianity,  but  withal  she  did  not  lack  feminine  subtlety.  She  had 
found  that  the  school  possessed  not  a  single  silver  teaspoon,  and  she 
knewr  that  a  request  to  the  trustees  would  only  result  in  renewed 
explanations  of  the  poverty  of  the  institution.  Consequently,  she 
invited  the  board  to  tea  and  served  their  cups  with  the  cheap  clumsy 
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tablespoons  which  were  all  she  had.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Davis 
sent  a  package  containing  five  dozen  teaspoons,  a  dozen  dessert 
spoons,  and  another  dozen  of  tablespoons,  all  of  solid  silver  and 
nicely  marked. 

Miss  Laura  Sophia  Watson  was  principal  from  September,  1892, 
to  June,  1898,  and  under  her  guidance  the  curriculum  was  enlarged, 
a  college  preparatory  course  was  developed,  and  improvements  were 
made  in  Abbot  and  Draper  Halls.  At  her  resignation  Miss  Emily 
Adams  Means  assumed  the  duties  of  principal.  Although  her  work, 
hitherto,  had  been  that  of  an  artist  and  writer,  she  showed  that  she 
had  the  creative  power  and  the  sense  of  discipline  to  govern  a  school, 
to  exact  faithful  work  from  faculty  and  students,  and  to  preserve 
and  increase  the  property  entrusted  to  her  care.  In  her  thirteen 
years  as  principal  she  was  influential  in  the  erection  of  McKeen 
Memorial  and  Davis  Hall,  made  over  old  Abbot  Hall  into  an  excel¬ 
lent  science  building,  built  the  John-Esther  Art  Gallery,  improved  the 
interior  of  Draper  Hall,  and  planned  a  new  laundry  and  central 
heating  unit. 

In  1912  Miss  Bertha  Bailey  succeeded  Miss  Means  as  principal, 
and  has  continued  to  govern  the  school  wisely  and  well,  weighing 
with  care  the  traditions  of  the  past,  keeping  those  of  value  and  cast¬ 
ing  aside  those  that  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  maintaining  in 
our  restless,  uncertain  world  the  dignity  and  charm  wrhich  are  part 
of  Abbot  Academy. 

Abbot  Academy  now  has  a  faculty  of  seventeen  and  a  student 
body  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  drawn  from  fourteen  different 
states  and  from  four  foreign  countries. 


Catholic  Education — For  many  years  Catholic  schools15  in 
Essex  County  were  few  in  number  and  poor  in  equipment.  The 
pioneer  Catholics  of  the  county  possessed  little  of  this  world’s  goods. 
I  hey  had  for  the  most  part  been  deprived  of  educational  advantages 
in  their  own  lands.  Their  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  schools 
met  with  bitter  opposition.  Yet  in  spite  of  painful  and  not  always 
successful  effort  Catholic  education  grew  and  developed  until  today 


r  *,5-  Trernltte,riaVfl,r  th-e  SYjion  0,1  Catholic  schools  is  drawn  from  an  article  “A 
Ctntuo  of  Catholic  Education,  by  the  Reverend  Richard  J.  Quinlan,  S.  T.  L.  in  “The 

,  Centenary  Edition,  1929,  and  from  “Historical  Sketch  of  the  Catholic  Parochial 

ii”  Svervl  kindirC1f°CeSHe  ^  p°Sl°n  ^  ,Chronological  Statement  of  Schools,  1820- 
sXols  k  d  by  Father  R,chard  J'  Diocesan  Supervisor  of 
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thirteen  towns  in  the  county  have  flourishing  parochial  schools,  the 
total  of  such  schools  is  forty,  and  19,397  children  are  enrolled  in 
them.16 

Catholic  education  here  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  the  days 
of  Bishop  Cheverus  (1808-23),  and  Father  Matignon,  who  main¬ 
tained  a  day  school  in  the  tower  of  their  church  on  Franklin  Street, 
Boston.  The  first  real  Catholic  school  in  New  England,  if  a  school 
for  the  Indians  which  was  in  existence  at  an  earlier  period  be  excepted, 
was  the  Ursuline  school  which  was  opened  in  Boston  in  1820. 

Catholic  efforts  to  establish  schools  continued,  and  eventually 
schoolmasters  from  Ireland  came  to  New  England  and  settled 
wherever  Catholics  were  gathered.  At  times  they  opened  schools 
on  their  own  responsibility  and  trusted  to  the  parents  for  their  pay. 
Salem,  Lawrence,  and  other  places  saw  the  rise  and  fall  of  several 
Catholic  schools  under  the  discipline  and  educational  methods  of 
these  schoolmasters,  wTho  were  assisted  by  young  and  elderly  ladies 
of  the  various  parishes. 

The  lack  of  means  and  scarcity  of  religious  teachers  made  prog¬ 
ress  difficult,  but  in  1849  a  more  systematic  and  very  successful 
movement  wTas  begun  by  the  introduction  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Namur.  These  sisters  confined  their  teaching  to  girls  and 
small  boys.  The  education  of  older  boys  was  looked  out  for  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  introduced  into  the  Diocese  in  1873,  who  opened 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  by  several  other  religious  com¬ 
munities  of  women,  and  by  four  Orders  of  Christian  Brothers  to 
teach  large  boys. 

As  early  as  1831  a  school  wras  opened  at  Salem  by  the  Reverend 
William  Wiley,  a  convert  from  Protestantism,  and  was  taught  by  a 
Miss  Sharpe.  There  are  now  five  parochial  schools  in  Salem:  St. 
James,  founded  in  1852;  St.  Mary’s,  founded  in  1855;  St.  Joseph’s, 
founded  in  1886;  St.  John  the  Baptist’s,  founded  in  1908;  and  St. 
Ann’s,  founded  in  1908.  A  school  opened  at  Lawrence  by  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Father  French,  “for  young  Irishmen  out  of  employment,”  was 
continued  with  more  or  less  interruption  until  1868.  There  are  now 
twelve  parochial  schools  in  that  city.  Lynn  supports  seven  schools, 
Beverly  and  Haverhill  three  each,  Amesbury  and  Newburyport  two 
each,  while  Peabody,  Methuen,  Andover,  Swampscott,  and  Ipswich 
have  each  one. 


16.  The  figures  given  are  those  of  1934. 
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Lawrence  has  two  Catholic  institutional  schools,  The  Protectory 
of  Mary  Immaculate,  and  the  St.  John  Baptist  School.  The  House 
of  the  Angel  Guardian  is  supported  at  West  Newbury. 

Ste.  Chretienne  Academy  was  opened  in  1917  by  the  French 
Order  of  Sisters  of  Ste.  Chretienne,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1904  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  congregation  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  were  welcomed  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  The  Sisters 
were  able  teachers,  and  as  they  had  long  desired  to  conduct  a  board¬ 
ing  and  day  school  for  girls,  after  the  fashion  of  the  schools  in  their 
native  France,  they  appealed  to  His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  who 
heartily  approved  and  sanctioned  their  plan.  When  the  epidemic  of 
influenza  swept  the  country  in  19  17,  the  Sisters  of  Ste.  Chretienne  lost 
no  time  in  closing  their  school  for  academic  purposes  and  converting 
it  into  a  temporary  hospital,  f  hus,  these  nuns,  who  were  primarily 
teachers,  found  themselves  nurses  through  necessity.  After  the  epi¬ 
demic  had  passed,  the  academy  was  opened  once  again.  Since  that 
time  it  has  flourished  to  a  remarkable  extent  and  has  more  than 


doubled  the  number  of  its  pupils  in  both  grammar  and  high  school 
since  1922.  The  enrollment  is  more  than  one  hundred. 

I  he  present  year,  1935,  will  mark  the  twenty-eighth  successful 
year  of  St.  John  s  Preparatory  School,  at  Danvers.  Founded  in  1907, 
under  the  patronage  of  His  Eminence  William  Cardinal  O’Connell, 
the  school  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  Archdiocesan 
institutions.  Before  becoming  a  preparatory  school  for  boys,  St. 
John’s  was  a  private  training  school  for  members  of  the  Xaverian 
Congregation.  I  he  Xaverian  Brothers  are  familiar  throughout  New 
England,  for  they  have  been  engaged  in  parochial  work  here  for 
many  years.  When  it  was  decided  that  a  preparatory  school  for 
Catholic  boys  was  needed,  the  Danvers  training  school  was  converted 
into  the  academy  as  it  is  known  today.  The  school  is  well  equipped 
with  a  chapel,  administration  building,  dormitories  and  classrooms 
for  older  and  younger  boys,  gymnasium,  dining  hall,  and  athletic 
Helds.  The  boys  receive  a  thorough  training  in  the  regular  four- 
year  high  school  courses.  They  are  prepared  to  enter  any  college  in 
the  country,  and  to  this  is  added  comprehensive  religious  training 
and  sound  moral  instruction.  The  enrollment  at  St.  John’s  is  four 
hundred. 
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The  State  Teachers  College  at  Salem1' — -A  full  century 
has  passed  since  the  beginning  of  the  revival  of  education  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  which  a  decade  later  gave  birth  to  the  first  normal  school  in 
America.  Then  followed,  for  the  remainder  of  the  first  quarter  of 
that  century,  a  period  of  storm  and  stress  in  which  the  professional 
schools  of  this  type  were  constantly  attacked  by  the  public  press,  plat¬ 
form,  and  pulpit  and,  most  bitterly  of  all,  by  organized  groups  of 
alleged  educators,  who,  in  1840,  carried  their  fight  into  the  State 
Legislature.  The  answer  to  this  attack  was  the  opening  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  school  at  Bridgewater  in  September  of  that  year;  later,  increased 
capacity  and  more  generous  provision  for  this  school  and  the  two 
other  already  existing  schools;  and,  in  1846,  the  erection  at  Bridge- 
water  of  the  first  normal  school  building  in  America.  The  enrollment 
in  these  three  schools  steadily  increased,  and  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a  fourth  school  soon  received  serious  consideration. 

Apparently  the  first  suggestion  that  this  proposed  school  should 
be  located  in  Salem  was  made  in  August,  1852,  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  W.  Upham,  then  mayor  of  the  city,  following  the  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  Governor  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  site 
offered  by  the  town  of  Framingham  for  the  normal  school  which  was 
first  established  at  Lexington  and  later  removed  to  West  Newton. 
Later  in  the  year,  at  the  same  meeting  at  which  the  proposals  from 
Framingham  were  accepted,  the  Board  resolved  to  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in  Essex  County. 
This  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the  board  was  authorized  to 
expend  “the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  or  the  school  fund,  to  defray  the  expense  of  providing  a 
site,  of  erecting  or  purchasing  a  suitable  building  and  furnishing  the 
necessary  appurtenances  and  apparatus  for  said  school.”  This  resolve 
received  the  signature  of  Governor  George  S.  Boutwell  on  April  16, 

i853- 

Proposals  were  received  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  from 
North  Andover,  Groveland,  Chelsea,  and  Salem.  At  a  meeting  held 
June  2,  1853,  after  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
several  localities,  the  Board  decided  on  Salem  as  “the  most  accessible, 
nearly  central  as  to  population,  and  offering  facilities  for  the  improve- 

17.  This  sketch  has  been  kindly  contributed  by  Dr.  J.  Asbury  Pitman,  president  of 
the  State  Teachers  College. 
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mcnt  of  the  pupils  by  its  school  and  its  literary  and  scientific  advan¬ 
tages  surpassed  by  those  of  few  towns  in  the  commonwealth.” 

1  he  building  was  dedicated  and  the  school  opened  on  September 
141  1854.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Honorable  George  S. 
Boutwell,  then  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  one 
who,  as  Governor,  had  been  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the 
school  and  in  its  location  at  Salem;  Barnas  Sears,  secretary  of  the 
board;  and  others.  1  he  building  was  formally  presented  to  the  State 
by  Mayor  Joseph  Andrews  and  accepted  by  Governor  Emory 
Washburn. 

1  he  school  opened  with  a  faculty  consisting  of  the  principal  and 
one  assistant  teacher  and  with  seventy-two  students,  of  whom  forty- 
eight  were  subsequently  graduated. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  school,  there  have  been  enrolled 
nearly  ten  thousand  students,  of  whom  more  than  six  thousand  have 
been  graduated.  During  its  history  there  have  been  five  principals 
and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers,  including  those  who  have 
taught  in  the  training  school. 

.  conse'quence  of  the  steadily  increasing  enrollment,  the  original 
budding  which  served  the  needs  of  the  school  until  1870,  was  enlarged 
at  an  expense  of  $25,000.  This  building,  now  owned  by  the  city  of 
Salem  and  occupied  by  the  administration  offices  of  the  school  depart- 
ment,  continued  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  State  until  the  present 
budding  was  completed  and  occupied  in  September,  1896.  From 
t  iat  time  until  1912,  when  the  training  school  building  was  erected 

the  elementary  school  occupied  the  first  floor  of  the  normal  school 
building. 

History  and  biography  are  inseparable.  Not  only  had  this  school 
the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  earlier  normal  schools  and  of 
a  much  larger  measure  of  popular  support,  but  it  was  extremely  fortu¬ 
nate  in  its  early  leaders.  Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  the  first  principal, 
was  of  Welsh  stock,  coming  to  this  country  with  his  parents  at  an 
ear  y  age.  His  educational  opportunities  in  Ohio  were  limited,  but 
at  t  le  age  of  twenty-one  he  had  taught  for  a  limited  time  in  country 
schools  in  that  State.  It  was  at  about  that  time  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  two  Harvard  graduates,  who  induced  him  to  migrate 
to  Massachusetts  and  to  become  a  student  in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Bridgewater,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Nicholas  Till- 
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inghast,  the  able  first  principal  of  that  school.  Later  he  earned 
degrees  in  science  and  in  engineering  in  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  was  a  teacher  at  Bridgewater  from  1848  to  1853,  when 
he  came  to  Salem  as  principal  of  the  Bowditch  High  School  for  Boys. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  less  than  a  year  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  new  normal  school. 

His  vigorous  and  constructive  administration  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion;  and,  after  but  three  years  of  service  in  this  position,  he  became, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Horace  Mann,  the  first  principal  of  the 
city  normal  school  at  St.  Louis,  now  Harris  Teachers  College.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  called  to  succeed  the  first 
principal  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  which  was  then  in 
its  infancy.  In  his  later  years,  after  having  practically  established 
three  normal  schools,  he  was  successively  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Illinois  and  president  of  Blackburn  College. 

In  1857,  Alpheus  Crosby,  for  many  years  professor  of  Greek  in 
Dartmouth  College,  became  the  successor  of  Dr.  Edwards.  He  had 
long  been  conscious  of  the  need  of  greatly  increased  educational 
opportunities  for  women,  and  it  was  doubtless  this  interest  that  led 
him  to  accept  an  appointment  somewhat  foreign  to  his  previous  edu¬ 
cational  experience.  It  was  only  natural  that  he  should  place  less 
emphasis  on  the  professional  aspects  of  his  work  than  did  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  but  he  not  only  magnified  the  importance  of  scholarship  but  did 
much  to  keep  the  fires  of  patriotism  burning  during  the  four  dark 
years  of  the  Civil  War. 

For  many  years  Professor  Crosby  had  been  actively  interested  in 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  feeling  that  the 
freedmen  needed  his  services  more  than  did  the  school,  he  resigned 
the  principalship  to  become  the  editor  of  a  paper  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  race  which  was  wholly  unprepared  to  discharge  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  citizenship  and  whose  rights  were  in  grave  danger. 

Professor  Crosby  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  a 
scholarly  man  already  widely  known  in  educational  circles  as  the 
efficient  principal  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  who  served  the 
State  as  principal  from  1865  to  1896.  Under  his  efficient  leadership, 
high  standards  of  scholarship  and  culture  were  maintained. 

In  1896,  Dr.  Walter  P.  Beckwith,  a  favorite  son  of  Tufts  Col¬ 
lege,  became  principal  of  the  school.  His  ten  years  of  service  was 
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conspicuous  for  a  highly  practical  administration,  which  was  the 
logical  sequence  of  his  long  experience  as  a  teacher  and  city  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  Adams,  Massachusetts.  His  administration  was 
marked  by  the  occupancy  of  a  thoroughly  new  building  in  South  Salem 
and  by  the  establishment  within  that  building  of  a  well-equipped  ele¬ 
mentary  school  of  observation  and  practice. 

The  present  incumbent,  Dr.  J.  Asbury  Pitman,  has  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  principal  of  the  normal  school  and  president  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Salem  since  1906.  He  is  a  native  of  Maine, 
where  his  professional  training  began  in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Castine.  His  studies  were  continued  at  Clark,  Harvard,  and 
Columbia  universities  and  he  holds  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Educa¬ 
tion  from  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education. 

Following  his  early  experience  in  Maine  as  a  teacher  in  rural 
schools  and  as  the  principal  of  high  schools,  he  came  to  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  he  served  as  principal  of  elementary  schools  for  a  short 
time,  after  which  he  engaged  in  supervision,  first  in  a  district  in 
Worcester  County  and  later,  for  several  years,  as  city  superintendent 
at  Marlborough. 

Dr.  Pitman  has  served  as  president  of  important  educational  asso¬ 
ciations,  including  the  Massachusetts  Superintendents  Association, 
the  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters  Club,  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  and  the  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges.  He  has  also 
been  active  in  various  forms  of  community  service,  having  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Salem  City  Planning  Board  and  of  the  Salem  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  His  professional  preparation  has  also  included  an 
extensive  study  of  education  in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe. 

During  the  present  administration  the  school  has  continued  to 
make  substantial  progress.  The  training  school  has  been  enlarged 
and  completely  reorganized  and  transferred  to  a  new  building  on  the 
campus,  one-half  of  the  cost  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  city  of 
Salem.  This  is  one  of  the  best  buildings  for  its  purpose  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  if  not  in  the  entire  country.  The  membership  of  this  school  is 
drawn  from  an  entire  school  district,  and  the  work  of  instruction  is 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  college,  but  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  local  school  department. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  for  junior  high  schools  has  also 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  work  for  several  years.  In  1914, 
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this  course,  leading  to  a  diploma  upon  the  completion  of  three  years 
of  work,  was  established.  Since  1931  it  has  been  maintained  as  a 
full  college  course  leading  to  a  degree.  The  practice  in  teaching  is 
begun  in  the  campus  training  school  and  is  continued  in  approved 
junior  high  schools  in  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  area  which  the 
college  serves. 

I'he  department  for  training  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  was 
established  in  1908,  and  it  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  in  the 
country  to  provide  in  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  commercial 
teachers  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  This  department  draws 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  supplies  a  large  proportion  of 
the  teachers  of  these  subjects  employed  in  the  high  schools  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  course  was  soon  prolonged  from  two  to  three  years;  then 
to  four  years,  including  a  half  year  of  supervised  practice  in  approved 
business  offices,  and  now  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa¬ 
tion  is  conferred  only  upon  students  who  have  had  this  amount  of 
business  experience  in  addition  to  a  full  four-year  course,  which 
includes  cultural,  technical,  and  professional  training,  of  which  actual 
experience  in  teaching  under  supervision  is  an  important  part. 

In  1919  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  requiring  school  commit¬ 
tees  of  every  town  and  city  in  the  State  in  which  there  are  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  public  schools  at  least  ten  children  three  years  or  more 
retarded  in  mental  development  to  establish  special  classes  for  their 
instruction  according  to  their  mental  attainments.  This  law  has  been 
amended  from  time  to  time  and  a  reasonably  satisfactory  system, 
including  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  of  mentally 
retarded  children  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Salem,  has  been 
established.  There  are  now  in  the  Commonwealth  nearly  nine  thou¬ 
sand  such  children,  taught  in  about  six  hundred  classes  in  one  hun¬ 
dred  twenty-four  different  towns  and  cities.  This  department  was 
established  in  1927  and  is  rendering  useful  service  in  providing 
teachers  who  are  doing  much  to  help  the  children  under  their  charge 
to  become  self-respecting  and  useful  members  of  society. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Clark  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Northampton,  the  college  is  able  to  provide  the  foundation  of  the 
training  for  a  limited  number  of  teachers  who  complete  their  prepara¬ 
tion  at  that  school  and  who  receive  their  degree  from  this  institution. 
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In  all  of  these  fields  and  also  in  the  elementary  course  students 
may  now  continue  their  studies  for  four  years  and  upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  work  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

During  the  present  administration  the  membership  in  the  school 
which  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  became  a  college  in  1932,  has 
increased  more  than  three  fold,  and  each  year  it  is  necessary  to  reject 
large  numbers  of  students  because  of  limited  accommodations. 
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The  early  settlers  of  Essex  County  were  neither  antiquarians  nor 
collectors  of  curiosities,  for  they  were  very  thoroughly  occupied  in 
supporting  their  families  and  defending  them  from  pioneer  dangers. 
Although  they  were  the  history  makers  of  their  epoch  and  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  a  wonderful  new  country  very  different  from  England  and  the 
western  part  of  continental  Europe,  they  gave  little  thought  to  pre¬ 
serving  in  the  form  of  documents  or  articles  of  current  usage  the 
characteristics  of  their  own  life  or  of  that  of  their  Indian  neighbors. 
As  new  generations  arrived  in  the  pioneer  society,  they  ruthlessly  and 
happily  discarded  or  destroyed  their  old  documents,  furniture,  house¬ 
hold  furnishings,  portraits,  and  other  objects  of  art  and  utility  as 
fast  as  they  could  replace  them  with  the  more  “modern”  duplicates. 
Paul  Revere  silver  was  melted  and  transformed  into  newer  models; 
glass,  china,  and  furniture  were  thrown  aside;  and  ancestral  portraits 
were  carelessly  ruined  or  allowed  to  deteriorate  through  improper 
storing. 

Legends  are  even  current  in  certain  old  Essex  County  families  that 
during  the  early  nineteenth  century  small  boys  occasionally  succeeded 
in  securing  old  family  portraits  as  targets  for  bow  and  arrow  practice. 
In  any  case,  priceless  portraits  by  famous  colonial  artists  have  in 
recent  years  been  rescued  from  dusty  corners  of  old  attics,  where  they 
had  been  stored  as  “rubbish.”  For  instance,  an  original  portrait  of 
Governor  John  Endecott,  painted  in  Boston  in  1665,  was  scrubbed 
with  soap  and  sand  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  then  the 
badly  defaced  picture  was  attached  to  a  board  and  used  as  a  screen 
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for  the  fireplace  during  the  summer.  After  serving  in  this  ignominious 
situation  for  more  than  sixty  years,  the  picture  was  rescued  in  1840 
and  was  carefully  restored.  It  is  now  a  priceless  possession  of  the 
Endicott  family.1 

After  being  dormant  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  col¬ 
lector’s  spirit  was,  however,  galvanized  into  life  in  Essex  County  by 
that  wonderful  world  of  the  Orient  which  was  being  so  frequently 
visited  by  Salem  navigators.  A  chance  meeting  of  sea  captains  on  a 
Salem  wharf  one  day  in  1799  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  unique 
organization  with  the  name  of  “The  Salem  East  India  Marine 
Society”  and  with  the  following  qualifications  for  membership:  “Any 
persons  who  shall  have  navigated  the  seas  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  Cape  Horn  either  as  Masters  or  Commanders  or  (being  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years)  as  Factors  or  Supercargoes  of  any  ves¬ 
sels  belonging  to  Salem.”  The  objects  of  the  organization  were: 

hirst,  to  assist  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased  members  who 
need  it;  second,  to  collect  such  facts  and  observations  as  tend  to  the 
improvement  and  security  of  navigation;  and  third,  to  form  a  mus¬ 
eum  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  particularly  such  as  are  to  be 
found  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn.” 

The  first  gift  to  the  museum  came  from  Captain  Jonathan  Carnes 
and  consisted  of  articles  from  Sumatra,  several  of  which  are  still 
preserved.  Other  contributions  came  in  so  rapidly  that  the  society 
had  twice  to  seek  larger  quarters,  and  in  1824  they  built  the  East 
India  Marine  Hall,  an  edifice  which  was  destined  for  many  years  to 
play  an  interesting  role  in  the  life  of  Salem.  The  dedication  of  the 
new  building,  which  occurred  on  October  14,  1825,  was  a  great  event, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  delivering 
the  opening  address.  The  building  became  at  once  an  important  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  center,  as  the  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  Asiatic 
Bank,  the  Oriental  Insurance  Company,  and  the  United  States  Post 
Office,  while  the  second  floor,  a  hall  one  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty 
feet  wide,  was  used  for  the  museum  and  for  the  social  events  of  the 
society,  the  lattei  including  elaborate  dinners  served  at  a  huge  cresent- 
shaped  table  in  the  center  of  the  hall.  During  the  years  of  successful 
navigation  by  the  Salem  ships  many  valuable  accessions  were  made 

1.  though  Governor  Endecott  spelt  his  name  with  an  e  the  family  now  spells  it  as 
above. 
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to  the  ethnological  department  of  the  museum,  most  of  them  coming 
from  China,  Japan,  India,  the  Pacific  Islands,  Africa,  and  South 
America.  In  1821  the  society  began  printing  a  catalogue  of  its  col¬ 
lections,  which  even  then  were  both  interesting  and  valuable,  and 
which  still  stand  with  many  additions  in  Marine  Hall,  although  under 
the  direction  of  a  newer  organization,  as  the  old  East  India  Marine 
Society  now  functions  only  as  a  dispenser  of  charity,  the  first  of  its 
original  purposes. 

While  the  Salem  sea  captains  w'ere  gathering  curiosities  from  the 
orient  and  depositing  them  in  the  first  public  museum  of  Essex  County, 
an  eminent  clergyman  of  Salem,  the  Reverend  William  Bentley,  D.  D., 
was  industriously  assembling  in  his  home  a  mass  of  documents  and 
articles  bearing  on  the  historical  events  and  the  daily  life  of  Essex 
County.  For  forty  years  he  followed  this  avocation,  with  the  result 
that  on  his  death,  in  1819,  he  left  a  collection  which  possessed  such 
obvious  historical  value  that  the  executors  of  his  estate  realized  that 
it  should  be  adequately  housed  and  protected.  News  of  the  situation 
spreading  about  Salem,  a  group  of  influential  citizens  headed  by 
George  A.  Ward  offered  to  form  an  association  to  assume  permanent 
charge  of  the  Bentley  collection.  What  actually  took  place  between 
its  trustees  and  the  citizens  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  at  any  rate, 
on  April  21,  1821,  the  Essex  Historical  Society  was  founded  with 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke  as  first  president,  and  on  June  1 1  the  request 
of  the  twenty-six  petitioners  was  granted  and  the  society  was  formally 
incorporated.  Optimistically  voting  to  hold  their  annual  meetings  on 
the  anniversary  of  Endecott’s  first  landing  in  Salem,  they  applied  as  a 
matter  of  routine  to  the  Bentley  estate  for  the  custody  of  the  collec¬ 
tion.  To  their  amazement  and  disappointment  the  executors  refused 
the  request,  clinching  their  action  by  giving  the  coveted  articles  to 
the  Worcester  Historical  Association,  which  had  been  founded  in 
1812  and  w’as  consequently  a  going  concern.  Thus  at  one  blow  the 
Essex  Historical  Society  was  deprived  of  its  reason  for  existence,  and 
Essex  County  lost  forever,  or  at  least  until  the  present  time,  its  first 
collection  of  local  historical  material. 

Challenged  by  their  anomalous  situation  and  probably  also  by 
inquiring  glances  from  their  fellow-towmsmen,  the  members  of  the 
newr  organization  announced  that  they  would  establish  their  own  col¬ 
lection  and  place  it  in  their  own  museum.  Accordingly,  they  secured 
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a  room  in  Essex  Place  and  began  vigorously  to  fill  it  with  documents 
and  objects  illustrating  the  social  and  civic  life  of  former  days.  They 
were  so  successful  that  they  were  soon  forced  to  move  to  larger  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  Salem  Bank  Building  and  later  to  Lawrence  Place.  On 
September  1 8 ,  1828,  they  celebrated  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  John  Endecott  at  Salem,  holding  public  exercises 
with  a  military  and  civic  procession,  speeches  at  North  Church,  and  a 
banquet  at  Hamilton  Hall.  The  society  was  now  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  valuable  public  institution,  although  less  spectacular  than 
the  East  India  Marine  Society,  and  it  was  generously  aided  in  its 
search  for  historical  material. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Marine  Hall  and  the  Essex  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  the  devotees  of  natural  history  in  Salem  founded,  in  1833, 
the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society,  with  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols, 
of  Dan  vers,  as  president,  and  John  M.  Ives,  of  Salem,  as  secretary. 
I  he  new  organization  immediately  manifested  great  activity  in  col¬ 
lecting  material  and  holding  meetings  for  the  promotion  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  they  were  so  successful  in  securing  public  support  that  on 
February  12,  1836,  they  were  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000 
real  and  $20,000  personal  property.  The  society  gradually  widened 
the  scope  of  their  work,  sponsoring  elaborate  horticultural  exhibi¬ 
tions  that  attracted  great  attention  throughout  the  county  and  editing 
and  printing  speeches  in  their  “Journal  of  the  Essex  County  Natural 
History  Society,  which  appeared  in  one  volume  of  three  numbers, 
dated,  respectively,  1836,  1838,  and  1841. 

In  1848  the  trustees  of  the  Natural  History  Society  and  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  decided  to  combine  their  activities  and  resources,  the 
organizations  merging  under  the  title  of  The  Essex  Institute.  For 
nineteen  years  the  two  groups  worked  together,  but  with  a  growing 
sense  that  their  interests  were  divergent,  until  in  1867  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  their  problem  became  possible  through  the  generosity  of 
George  Peabody,  a  native  of  South  Danvers,  later  named  Peabody 
in  his  honor,  who  had  become  a  famous  banker  and  philanthropist  of 
London.  A  man  of  more  than  seventy  years  and  with  no  children, 
Mi.  I  eabody  had  decided  to  give  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  charity, 
and  one  of  his  projects  was  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  “Pro¬ 
motion  of  Science  and  Useful  Knowlege  in  the  County  of  Essex.” 
Accoi dingly,  under  date  of  February  26,  1867,  he  sent  an  instrument 
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of  trust,  a  check  for  $140,000,  and  a  letter  of  explanation  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  group  of  distinguished  men,  whom  he  asked  to  serve  as  a  board 
of  trustees  for  the  proposed  institution:  Francis  Peabody,  Esq.,  Hon¬ 
orable  William  C.  Endicott,  George  Peabody  Russell,  Esq.,  Dr.  Henry 
Wheatland,  Abner  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Esq.,  all  of  Salem;  Professor  Asa 
Gray,  of  Cambridge;  Professor  Othniel  C.  Marsh,  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut;  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  of  Haverhill;  and  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Perkins,  of  Newburyport. 

Under  the  name  of  The  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  the  society 
was  incorporated  April  13,  1868,  with  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam  as 
its  first  director.  With  the  approval  of  Mr.  Peabody  the  trustees  set 
aside  $100,000  of  their  capital  as  a  permanent  endowment  and  with 
the  remaining  $40,000  they  purchased  the  East  India  Marine  Hall 
and  its  famous  collection,  the  once  illustrious  East  India  Marine 
Society  having  gradually  lost  its  activity  and  vitality  through  the  death 
of  the  older  members  and  the  decline  of  Salem  shipping.  By  an 
agreement  with  The  Essex  Institute  approved  by  Mr.  Peabody,  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science  took  over  as  a  permanent  possession  the 
natural  history  material  of  the  institute  and  received  as  a  loan  the 
institute’s  natural  history  library.  The  institute  thus  found  itself  once 
more  an  uncomplicated  historical  society,  while  the  Peabody  Academy 
of  Science  was  launched  under  the  happy  circumstances  of  a  generous 
endowment,  a  valuable  collection,  and  a  very  satisfactory  library. 
The  academy  engaged  four  curators  from  the  former  natural  history 
department  of  the  institute:  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  Professor 
Alpheus  Hyatt,  Professor  Edward  S.  Morse,  and  Caleb  Cooke,  to 
reclassify  and  rearrange  their  natural  history  collection,  and  they 
began  the  publication  of  a  journal,  “The  American  Naturalist,”  which 
they  continued  for  nine  years.  The  success  of  the  new  society  was 
immediate  and  has  continued  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  sixty-five 
years. 

Under  the  simplified  name  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem,  a 
change  effected  in  1915,  the  institution  now  occupies  the  East  India 
Marine  Hall,  the  Ethnological  building,  erected  in  1885,  and  Weld 
Hall,  built  in  1906  with  funds  given  by  Dr.  Charles  G.  Weld.  The 
museum  plays  an  active  part  in  disseminating  knowlege  of  natural 
history,  as  it  publishes  memoirs,  reports,  pocket  handbooks,  and  cata¬ 
logues,  and  conducts  classes,  gives  lectures,  and  furnishes  information 
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on  many  phases  of  natural  history.  The  present  director  is  Lawrence 
W.  Jenkins,  a  well-known  scientist  and  a  prolific  writer.  The  other 
officers  are:  Albert  P.  Morse,  curator  of  Natural  History;  Stephen 
W.  Phillips,  honorary  curator  of  Pacific  Ethnology;  William  E. 
Northey,  honorary  curator  of  Marine  Collections;  Shepard  G. 
Emilio,  honorary  curator  of  Ornithology;  and  George  A.  Vickery, 
treasurer.  The  trustees  are:  Elihu  Thomson,  president;  W.  C. 
Endicott,  Richard  Wheatland,  F.  H.  Appleton,  D.  L.  Pickman,  J.  C. 
Phillips,  F.  W.  Benson,  Ward  Thoron,  and  W.  K.  Moorehead. 

The  natural  history  exhibit,  which  is  housed  in  Weld  Hall,  con¬ 
sists  of  two  departments — one  of  specimens  from  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  thus  necessarily  limited  in  extent;  and  the  other  a  practically 
complete  collection  of  the  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  of  the  county, 
with  a  sub-department  of  relics  of  the  prehistoric  Indians.  As  Essex 
County  in  its  five  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of  territory  has  sixty 
miles  of  coast  line,  one  large  river,  several  small  rivers,  many  ponds, 
innumei  able  hills,  woodlands,  swamps,  mud-flats,  salt  marshes,  sandy 
beaches,  and  rocky  shores,  its  flora  and  fauna  as  represented  in  the 
Peabody  Museum  are  extremely  varied.  The  best  of  the  individual 
groups  is  that  of  the  birds,  of  which  there  are  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  species,  represented  by  1,103  specimens,  including  native  birds 
and  numerous  rare  visitants.  The  other  Essex  County  exhibits — the 
fish  and  reptiles,  the  invertebrates,  the  flora,  and  the  minerals  and 
rocks  are  all  very  excellent.  The  greatest  new  project  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  development  of  the  insect  group  to  include  all  the  insects 
of  Essex  County. 

1  he  archaeology  department  contains  a  large  collection  of  relics 
of  prehistoric  life  from  the  county,  from  the  American  continent  in 
general,  and  from  Europe.  This  material  is  much  used  by  visiting 
students  of  archaeology. 

By  its  possession  of  the  East  India  Marine  collection,  the  society 
is  more  than  merely  a  natural  history  museum,  for  Marine  Hall  is 
largely  occupied  by  objects  reminiscent  of  the  early  American  ship¬ 
ping  days,  when  the  name  of  Salem  was  carried  to  all  the  great  ports 
of  the  world;  and  Ethnology  Hall  contains  a  remarkable  collection 
of  articles  illustrating  life  in  the  picturesque  quarters  visited  by  the 
Salem  skippers. 
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In  Marine  Hall  a  conspicuous  place  is  fittingly  accorded  to  an 
extensive  collection  of  portraits  of  famous  sea  captains  and  merchants, 
including  Derby,  West,  Gray,  Peabody,  Pickman,  Silsbee,  and  Ber¬ 
tram.  Adjacent  are  paintings  of  Salem  ships,  executed  from  1795  to 
1840  by  such  well-known  artists  of  the  period  as  Roux  of  Marseilles, 
Salmon,  Corne,  Carmillieri,  and  Ropes,  while  these  same  ships  and 
more  than  a  hundred  others  are  represented  by  skillfully  constructed 
models,  including  “The  Friendship,”  1797;  the  privateer  “America,” 
1813;  the  armed  brig  “Rising  States,”  probably  1786,  and  the 
frigate  “Constitution,”  given  to  the  museum  in  1813  by  Captain  Isaac 
Hull.  An  inconspicuous  but  valuable  feature  of  the  department  is  a 
large  filing  case  which  contains  ten  thousand  pictures  of  ships,  four 
hundred  photographs  and  prints  of  sea  captains  with  short  biog¬ 
raphies,  an  extensive  catalogue  of  ships  and  ships’  captains,  and 
much  miscellaneous  material  relating  to  navigation  in  former  days. 
Research  in  this  and  other  departments  of  the  museum  is  facilitated 
by  a  well  chosen  library  of  6,000  volumes  and  by  a  library  for  the 
particular  use  of  the  museum  staff.  Peabody  Museum  possesses  one 
of  the  largest  collections  in  the  world  relating  to  the  merchant  marine, 
and  as  the  old  merchant  marine  has  vanished,  never  to  return  in  its 
ancient  form,  the  museum  is  performing  an  inestimable  public  service 
by  preserving  and  guarding  these  interesting  objects  and  records. 

When  a  handful  of  Salem  sea  captains  founded  a  society  which 
had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  securing  of  “natural  and  artificial  curiosi¬ 
ties”  found  “beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn”  they 
little  thought  that  they  and  their  successors  would  amass  in  a  Salem 
museum  an  internationally  famous  collection  of  Oriental  ethnology, 
including  the  largest  single  exhibit  of  Japanese  ethnology  in  the  world. 
That  Japanese  savants  should  come  to  a  small  New  England  city  to 
study  their  own  ethnology  seems  incredible,  but  the  staff  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Museum  remember  -with  pride  the  praise  given  to  their  Japanese 
exhibit  by  visiting  officials  from  the  Japanese  museums.  In  a  section 
of  Weld  Hall  are  found  the  seventy-eight  divisions  of  the  great  Jap¬ 
anese  exhibit,  -which  presents  a  very  complete  picture  of  the  Nipponese 
social  life  of  the  previous  century.  Here,  by  means  of  thousands  of 
articles,  are  represented  warfare,  religion,  household  life,  trade, 
implements,  transportation,  fishing,  personal  adornment,  toys,  games, 
music,  and  art.  Other  Asiatic  countries  represented  in  Weld  and 
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Ethnology  halls  are:  China,  Siam,  India,  Tibet,  and  Korea,  while 
Africa,  South  America,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Southern  Pacific  all  have 
large  and  interesting  exhibits,  of  which  the  most  notable  are  the 
many  objects  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  which  depict  a  culture  dead  or 
fast  disappearing. 

Thus  by  a  curious  twist  of  fate  the  Orient  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  preserved  for  contemplation  and  study  in  a  Salem  museum 
because  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Salem  clipper  ships  ven¬ 
turously  voyaged  “beyond  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn”  and 
their  captains  brought  back  curios  from  strange  heathen  lands. 

Although  less  unusual  in  its  origin  and  its  collections  than  the  old 
East  India  Marine  Society,  The  Essex  Institute  has  enjoyed  a  steady 
growth,  and  it  now  possesses  not  only  the  largest  museum  in  Essex 
County,  but  it  has  a  national  reputation  for  certain  of  its  special  fea¬ 
tures.  Voluntarily  parting  with  its  natural  history  department  on  the 
founding  of  Peabody  Museum,  it  has  specialized  in  its  museum  since 
1867  in  local  history,  genealogy,  and  art,  while  it  has  at  the  same 
time  accumulated  a  large  and  valuable  library,  and  has  developed  an 
active  and  important  department  of  publications. 

The  institute  at  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1848  occupied  the 
quarters  of  the  former  Natural  History  Society,  but  in  1857  it 
removed  to  the  lower  floor  of  Plummer  Hall,  a  building  just  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Atheneum  Library.  Receiving  a  bequest  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  William  Burley  Howes,  in  1887,  it  purchased  from 
the  heirs  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cox,  his  former  residence,  a  building 
adjoining  Plummer  Hall,  which  had  been  erected  in  1851  by  Tucker 
Deland,  a  well-known  Salem  merchant.  Adapting  the  home  to  their 
purposes,  the  institute  took  possession  of  it  in  June,  removing  their 
exhibits  from  Plummer  Hall,  with  the  satisfied  feeling  that  they  were 
getting  into  entirely  adequate  quarters.  However,  the  collections 
grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1906  the  Deland  house  was  too  small  to  hold 
them.  The  problem  was  a  serious  one,  but  the  institute  solved  it  by 
purchasing  Plummer  Hall  from  the  Atheneum.  They  connected  the 
Deland  House  and  Plummer  Hall  by  a  staircase  hall  that  gave  access 
to  both  buildings,  and  they  provided  the  hall  with  a  large  picture 
gallery,  spacious  museum  rooms,  and  book  stacks  accommodating 

300,000  volumes.  The  new  museum  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
September  9,  1907. 
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The  institute  possesses  several  additional  buildings,  which  it  has 
furnished  to  illustrate  the  daily  life  of  bygone  generations — the  John 
Ward  House,  the  Gardner-Pingree  House,  the  Peirce  House,  and  the 
first  Quaker  meetinghouse,  built  in  Salem  in  1688.  The  Ward  Plouse, 
constructed  in  1684  with  overhanging  second  story  and  peaked  win¬ 
dows  in  the  roof,  is  furnished  in  the  style  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  “lean-to”  showing  an  apothecary  shop,  a  weave  room,  and  a  “cent 
store,”  a  modest  ancestor  of  the  five  and  ten  cent  store.  The  Gardner- 
Pingree  House,  erected  by  John  Gardner  in  1806,  occupied  later  by 
the  Pingree  family,  and  presented  to  the  institute  in  1 9 3 3 >  represents 
a  typical  residence  of  a  rich  Salem  merchant  of  the  preceding  century. 

The  thirty  thousand  objects  found  in  the  institute’s  catalogue  are 
extremely  varied  in  nature,  ranging  from  articles  and  documents  of 
great  historical  value  to  the  humblest  examples  of  daily  living  in  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  One  of  the 
most  cherished  documents  is  the  “Sheffield  Patent,”  dated  January  1, 
1623,  under  which  Roger  Conant  and  his  little  band  of  “Old  Planters” 
sailed  to  Cape  Ann,  established  a  settlement,  and  three  years  later 
removed  to  the  “pleasant  and  fruitful  neck  of  land  called  Naumkeag,” 
now  Salem.  Of  equal  historical  interest  is  one  of  the  two  original 
copies  of  the  “Dorchester  Charter,”  which  gave  authority  to  John 
Endecott  to  come  to  Salem  in  1628  with  additional  settlers.  Other 
souvenirs  of  those  early  days  are  a  copy  of  the  Breeches  Bible  used  by 
Roger  Conant  and  containing  in  the  handwriting  of  his  daughter-in- 
law  a  record  of  the  death  of  his  son,  a  sun  dial  that  belonged  to 
John  Endecott,  a  sampler  made  by  Endecott’s  wife,  an  iron  fireback 
of  1660  with  the  initials  of  John  and  Alice  Pickering,  a  pewter  com¬ 
munion  service  of  1685,  and  the  stand  that  held  the  christening  basin 
in  the  First  Church  of  Salem  in  1691.  Relics  of  later  times  include — - 
a  small  quantity  of  tea  from  the  Boston  tea  party;  a  miniature  shovel 
used  by  Benjamin  Franklin  to  hold  coals  for  lighting  pipes;  and  a 
wooden  plough  which  an  Essex  County  Minute  Man  left  in  the  furrow 
when  he  went  to  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Among  the  interesting 
special  exhibits  are  three  completely  furnished  rooms— -a  kitchen  of 
1750,  a  bed  room  of  1800,  and  a  parlor  of  1800. 

The  collection  of  early  newspapers  is  famous,  including  as  it  does 
complete  files  of  the  Salem  “Register”  and  the  Essex  “Gazette,”  with 
the  copy  of  the  “Gazette”  containing  the  contemporary  account  of  the 
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battle  of  Lexington,  and  more  than  three  thousand  “broadsides”  or 
special  news  issues,  which  appeared  before  regular  newspapers  were 
common,  among  which  are  the  broadside  reporting  the  first  revolt  of 
New  York  from  the  Royal  Government  in  1775,  the  one  soliciting 
enlistments  on  John  Paul  Jones’  “Ranger”  in  1777,  and  the  one 
entitled  “Bloody  Butchery”  beneath  a  row  of  coffins  marked  with  the 
names  of  the  soldiers  who  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

The  Salem  witchcraft  delusion  of  1692  is  commemorated  by  vari¬ 
ous  articles,  of  which  the  most  striking  is  a  sheet  of  foolscap  contain¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  examination  of  Martha  Corey,  who  was  subse¬ 
quently  executed.  The  document  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Parris,  who  was  the  chief  persecutor  of  the  unfortunate  victim 
and  whose  young  children  had  started  the  dreadful  movement,  and 
it  is  signed  by  two  judges,  of  whom  Judge  Hathorne  was  an  ancestor 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Hie  art  gallery  of  three  hundred  pictures  contains  numerous 
scenes  of  historical  interest,  including  “A  Relic  of  History,”  by  Philip 
Little  ( 1857 — ) ,  which  depicts  Old  Derby  Wharf  with  East  Indiamen 
in  1788;  “Salem  Common  on  Training  Day”;  and  “The  Launching 
of  the  Ship  ‘Fame,’  ”  by  George  Ropes  (1788-1819).  The  collection 
of  portraits  is  especially  good,  the  most  prized  being,  probably,  the 
John  Trumbull  portrait  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Singleton 
Copley’s  portrait  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Barnard,  and  Gilbert 
Stuart’s  portrait  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Forrester. 

I  he  romantic  picture  of  early  American  life  is  not  complete  for 
the  visitor  to  1  he  Essex  Institute  until  he  steps  into  the  small,  severe 
fireproof  building  which  contains  the  thousands  of  documents  bearing 
on  the  maritime,  commercial,  and  personal  activities  of  old  Salem. 
This  unprepossessing  row  of  steel  stacks  loaded  with  books,  filing 
cases,  and  bundles  of  frayed  and  yellowing  papers  is  like  a  collection 
of  phonograph  discs  or  of  moving  picture  films,  a  dull,  monotonous 
housing  for  beautiful  melody  and  thrdling  or  gorgeous  scenes. 
Remove  a  roll  of  old  papers  from  their  protective  covering  and  you 
may  plunge  into  a  tale  of  privateering  sea  raids,  an  encounter  with 
pirates,  a  storm  off  Cape  Horn,  or  a  landing  on  a  South  Sea  island, 
for  you  will  be  reading  the  log  of  a  once  famous  Salem  clipper  ship. 
Again  jou  can  delve  into  the  accounts  of  the  great  merchant  princes 
who  owned  the  ships  or  into  the  daily  purchases  of  Salem  families  from 
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their  grocer  or  clothier.  If  genealogy  is  your  interest,  you  have  access 
to  the  only  large  collection  of  abstracts  from  English  genealogical 
records  in  the  United  States,  besides  thousands  of  genealogical  data 
of  purely  American  origin.  This  treasure  of  information  in  the  unro¬ 
mantic  steel  stacks  is  well  known  to  special  students,  who  come  yearly 
by  the  thousands  to  seek  material  for  a  pirate  story,  a  report  on  the 
early  Oriental  trade,  or  a  paper  on  the  curve  of  prices  in  the  United 
States.  One  may  learn  that  his  great-great-great-grandfather  was 
unable  to  pay  his  grocery  bill  and  was  sued  in  a  Salem  court,  or  that 
a  well-known  society  woman  bearing  his  own  mother’s  name  gave  a 
great  ball  one  January  evening  and  ordered  a  huge  quantity  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  drink.  Does  one  desire  to  investigate  more  thoroughly 
any  phase  of  Puritan,  Revolutionary,  or  post-Revolutionary  life  in 
New  England,  he  goes  to  the  library  of  half  a  million  books,  where  he 
finds  a  great  quantity  of  material  arranged  and  catalogued  especially 
for  his  benefit.  Two  other  important  departments  are  the  four  thou¬ 
sand  American  and  foreign  book  plates  and  the  famous  collection  of 
American  silhouettes. 

Not  only  does  the  institute  place  its  remarkable  library  at  the 
disposal  of  the  student  and  investigator,  but  it  aids  him  by  maintain¬ 
ing  an  extensive  publications  department.  For  sixty-five  years  it  has 
been  publishing  an  annual  volume  of  historical  collections,  and 
between  1848  and  1898  it  issued  thirty-six  volumes  of  proceedings 
and  bulletins,  these  publications  containing  historical  articles,  memoirs 
and  biographical  sketches,  genealogical  reports,  local  stories  of  a 
traditional  nature,  and  valuable  material  on  the  famous  controversies 
of  the  early  days.  It  has  issued  also  several  hundred  books  and 
brochures  on  miscellaneous  subjects. 

The  present  officers  of  the  institute  are:  President,  W.  C.  Endi- 
cott;  vice-presidents,  W.  D.  Chappie,  S.  W.  Phillips,  L.  W.  Jenkins, 
and  J.  F.  Hussey;  secretary  and  director,  Howard  Corning;  treas¬ 
urer,  C.  F.  Voorhees;  librarian  and  editor,  Miss  Harriet  S.  Tapley; 
councilors,  C.  M.  Fuess,  Albert  Goodhue,  Philip  Little,  A.  P.  Lor- 
ing,  Jr.,  W.  E.  Northey,  G.  S.  Parker,  J.  D.  Phillips,  W.  H.  Ropes, 
W.  O.  Salford,  J.  F.  Smith,  J.  E.  Whitney,  and  R.  H.  Wiswall. 

Having  within  its  borders  Peabody  Museum  and  The  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  city  of  Salem  is  seen  to  be  an  important  national  center  for 
the  pi  eservation  of  objects  and  documents  that  record  for  posterity  a 
vanished  life  in  the  Orient  and  in  early  New  England. 
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The  most  extensive  development  of  the  historical  museum  in 
Essex  County  has  taken  place  in  Salem,  but  the  movement  has  spread 
so  generally  that  at  present  writing  practically  every  town  and  village 
has  its  local  historical  society,  the  great  majority  owning  their  ovn 
buildings,  which  are  in  most  cases  formerly  well-known  dwellings. 
Eighteen  of  these  societies  are  members  of  the  Bay  State  Historical 
League,  wrhich  wras  founded  in  1903  1  'to  assist  in  the  development  and 
cooperation  of  local  historical  societies,”  at  first  for  Essex  and  Mid¬ 
dlesex  counties,  and  later  for  the  entire  State.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  brief  accounts  of  several  of  the  local  societies,  the  story 
is  about  the  same  for  all : 

The  Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury  wras  organized  September 
5,  1877,  with  William  Little,  president;  David  L.  Withington, 
corresponding  secretary;  Stephen  Ilsley,  recording  secretary,  and 
Nathaniel  Dole,  treasurer.  The  society  wTas  incorporated  June  11, 
1896,  “for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  perpetuating  the  history  of 
Old  Newbury,  comprising  Newbury,  Newburyport,  and  West  New¬ 
bury.”  In  1909  the  society  was  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Helen  Balch 
Fowler  the  house  built  by  John  Pettingell  in  1792.  The  collection  of 
historical  articles  is  very  extensive  and  interesting,  and  the  library 
includes  a  notable  department  of  family  records,  diaries,  and  log 
books.  The  present  officers  are:  President,  Rev.  Glenn  Tilley 
Morse;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Mulliken;  record¬ 
ing  secretary,  James  E.  Whitney;  treasurer,  George  A.  Learned. 

The  Beverly  Historical  Society,  which  was  incorporated  May  19, 
1891,  possesses  a  large  collection  housed  in  the  Burley  Mansion, 
which  was  erected  by  John  Cabot  in  1781  and  willed  to  the  society  by 
Edward  Burley.  The  present  officers  are:  President,  Miss  Kath¬ 
erine  P.  Loring;  vice-presidents,  George  P.  Brown,  Mrs.  Y\  illiam 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  William  Conant; 
recording  secretary,  Miss  Bessie  A.  Baker;  corresponding  secretary, 
Miss  Annie  M.  Kilham;  treasurer,  Roland  W.  Boyden;  assistant 
treasurer,  Frank  W.  Foster;  historian  and  curator,  Miss  Alice  G. 
Lapham;  recording  historian,  Calvin  P.  Pierce. 

The  Topsfield  Historical  Society  was  founded  in  1894  by  George 
F.  Dow.  It  now  owns  the  Parson  Capen  House,  built  in  1683  and 
recognized  by  antiquarians  and  architects  as  one  of  the  finest  existing 
examples  of  seventeenth  century  New  England  domestic  architecture. 
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I  he  society  also  occupies  a  gallery  in  the  new  Topsfield  Library  Build¬ 
ing,  in  which  is  displayed  furniture,  portraits,  fabrics,  and  historical 
relics  relating  to  I  opsfield.  Mr.  George  F.  Dow  is  the  present  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 

1  he  Sandy  Bay  Historical  Society  of  Rockport,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1895  and  incorporated  in  1926,  began  its  activities  in  1929,  at 
which  time  it  was  given  a  room  for  its  collection  in  the  former  high 
school  building,  then  set  aside  by  the  towm  as  a  community  center. 
I  he  most  complete  unit  of  its  collection  is  the  library  relating  to  the 
history  of  Cape  Ann,  a  memorial  to  the  late  John  White  Marshall. 

1  he  present  corresponding  secretary  is  Mrs.  Helen  W.  Rogers. 

I  he  Haverhill  Historical  Society  was  organized  in  1898.  It  owns 
two  houses,  the  historic  colonial  mansion,  “The  Buttonwoods,”  well 
known  because  of  Whittier’s  poem,  “The  Sycamores,”  and  the  John 
\\  ard  House,  wffiich  is  the  first  frame  house  built  in  Haverhill,  date 
1642.  Among  the  most  valued  objects  in  the  society’s  collection  are 
the  deed  of  Haverhill  given  the  first  settlers  by  the  Indians  and  sev¬ 
eral  articles  that  belonged  to  Hannah  Duston.  The  present  officers 
are:  President,  L.  R.  Hovey;  treasurer,  Albert  L.  Sawyer;  record¬ 
ing  secretary,  Mrs.  Mabel  D.  Mason;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss 
Pauline  F.  Pulsifer;  curator,  Leonard  W.  Smith. 

The  Marblehead  Historical  Society  was  organized  May  9,  1898, 
its  members  being  the  trustees,  past  and  present,  of  Abbot  Public 
Library  and  its  first  collection  being  housed  in  the  library.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  and  historic  Lee  Mansion,  constructed  in  1768,  came  into  the 
market  early  in  the  present  century,  and  the  society  raised  enough 
money  to  purchase  it  in  1909.  On  account  of  the  historic  importance 
of  its  builder  and  owner,  Colonel  Jeremiah  Lee,  and  because  of  the 
1  ai  e  beauty  of  its  architecture,  its  interior  decorations,  and  its  furnish¬ 
ings,  the  Lee  Mansion  is  one  of  the  most  famous  colonial  houses  in 
ew  England,  and  it  is  visited  yearly  by  thousands  of  persons  from 
a  1  over  the  country.  The  present  officers  are :  President,  Richard 
lutt;  secretary  and  historian,  Miss  Hannah  Tutt;  treasurer,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Bowden. 

The  Swampscott  Historical  Society  has  been  in  existence  since 
1902  It  is  not  incorporated,  and  it  has  no  property,  but  it  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bay  State  Historical  League.  The  present  president  is 
John  Albree. 
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The  Swampscott  Historical  Society,  Incorporated,  a  separate 
organization,  was  formed  and  incorporated  in  1920  for  the  express 
purpose  of  purchasing  and  preserving  the  “Humphrey  House,  an 
old  dwelling  that  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Deputy 
Governor  John  Humphrey  and  to  have  been  erected  for  his  use  prior 
to  1637  and  probably  in  1634.  If  the  general  date  prior  to  1637 
is  accepted  as  authentic,  the  “Humphrey  House  antedates  the 
famous  Fairbanks  House  of  Dedham,  which  of  proven  date  of  1638 
has  been  generally  acknowledged  as  the  oldest  house  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  date  assigned  the  Humphrey  House  is  based  on  a  citation 
and  a  tiny  sketch  of  a  house  found  on  a  map  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  that  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  old  house,  which 
has  been  moved  from  its  original  location,  was  secured  by  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  after  it  had  been  acquired  by  a  real  estate  company 
and  was  destined  to  be  destroyed.  The  present  officers  of  the  society 
are:  President,  Henry  S.  Baldwin;  secretary,  Miss  Mary  C.  E.  Jack- 
son;  treasurer,  Horace  R.  Parker. 

The  Andover  Historical  Society  was  incorporated  on  May  9, 
1 9 1 1 .  The  society  owns  its  own  building,  an  old  residence  that  vas 
the  gift  of  Miss  Caroline  Underhill.  The  present  officers  are :  Presi¬ 
dent,  John  V.  Holt;  vice-presidents,  William  A.  Trow  and  Frederick 
E.  Cheever;  secretary,  Miss  Clara  Boynton;  treasurer,  E.  T. 
Brewster. 

The  North  Andover  Historical  Society  was  organized  in  1 9 1 3 ’ 
Samuel  Dale  Stevens  being  its  first  president.  In  1932  a  handsome 
brick  fireproof  building  of  colonial  design  and  the  adjoining  property 
known  as  “The  Cottage”  -were  presented  to  the  society  by  Mrs.  Sam¬ 
uel  Dale  Stevens  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband.  The  present  officers 
are:  President,  Nathaniel  Stevens;  vice-presidents,  Arthur  P.  Chick- 
ering  and  Granville  E.  Foss;  treasurer,  Isaac  Osgood;  secretary, 
Mrs.  John  W.  Russell;  directors,  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Stevens,  Dr.  Joseph 
Kittredge,  Mrs.  William  Sutton,  and  Miss  Annie  L.  Sargent. 

The  Wenham  Historical  Society,  organized  in  1921  as  a  subsidary 
of  the  Village  Improvement  Society,  owns  the  oldest  house  in  the 
village,  the  Claflin  Richards  House,  built  in  1663;  and  it  possesses  a 
large  and  varied  historical  collection,  of  w'hich  the  group  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dolls  is  well  known,  having  been  exhibited  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  present  officers 
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are:  Cha  irman,  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Cole;  secretary,  Mrs.  George  Per¬ 
kins;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Nora  Aylward. 

The  Ipswich  Historical  Society  was  organized  in  1890.  It  owns 
the  \\  hippie  House,  a  very  old  residence.  The  present  officers  are: 
Honorary  president,  James  W.  Appleton;  acting  president,  Ralph  W. 
Burnham;  vice-presidents,  James  H.  Proctor  and  Francis  R.  Apple- 
ton,  Jr.;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Ralph  Ladd;  secretary,  Mrs.  T.  F. 
Waters. 


The  library  movement,  which  was  destined  to  play  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  intellectual  development  of  New  England,  first  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  Essex  County  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Wealthy  colonists  had  for  many  years  been  gradually 
accumulating  books,  and  book  sellers  had  maintained  private  circulat¬ 
ing  libraries  with  considerable  success,  but  at  last  during  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  years  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  Revolution  and 
continuing  up  through  the  forming  of  the  new  republic,  groups  of 
citizens  in  the  different  towns  of  the  county  formed  societies  for  the 
joint  purchase  and  use  of  books.  They  issued  shares,  fixed  annual  dues, 
called  themselves  “proprietors,”  and  named  their  organization  a 
“Social  Library.”  These  Social  Libraries  quickly  became  popular,  until 
there  was  scarcely  a  town  in  the  county  which  did  not  possess  one. 
Salem  was  a  leader  in  the  movement,  opening  its  “Social  Library”  in 
1760;  the  North  Andover  Social  Library  issued,  in  1770,  a  notice 
stating  that  any  one  who  wished  to  become  a  proprietor  might  do  so 
on  application  to  the  librarian,  Mr.  Osborne;  the  Lynn  Social  Library 
was  organized  in  1815  and  secured  a  charter  in  1818;  and  so  it  was 
with  the  other  towns  of  the  county.  A  variant  of  the  Social  Library 
was  the  Philosophical  Library,  which  appeared  at  about  the  same  time 
and  which  was  practically  the  same  except  for  differences  in  the  choice 
of  books.  These  proprietary  libraries  performed  a  most  useful  serv¬ 
ice,  and  in  general  they  continued  to  exist  until  the  public  libraries 
were  organized. 


Of  the  subscription  libraries,  the  Philosophical  Library  of  Salem 
had  the  most  unusual  origin.  A  Beverly  privateer,  commanded  by 
Captain  Hugh  Hill  and  owned  by  George  Cabot,  captured  in  the  Irish 
Channel,  in  1781,  a  British  boat  that  chanced  to  be  transporting  to 
Ireland  the  famous  scientific  library  of  Dr.  Richard  Kirwin.  Sold  at 
public  auction  in  due  time  by  George  Cabot,  the  books  were  purchased 
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by  a  number  of  Salem  citizens,  who  proceeded  to  make  them  the  basis 
of  a  new  “Philosophical  Library.”  This  library  became  famous  in 
Salem,  and  it  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  town  s  intellectual  life. 

The  development  of  free  public  libraries  as  they  now  exist  in  the 
county  wras  made  possible  by  a  series  of  acts  passed  by  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature.  In  1848  the  Legislature  authorized  the  city  of  Boston  to 
raise  $5,000  for  the  support  of  a  free  public  library,  and  in  1851  it 
extended  the  act  to  include  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State.  In 
1890  it  passed  a  law  empowering  the  Governor  to  appoint  five  persons 
to  constitute  a  board  of  trustees,  who  among  other  functions  were  to 
advise  local  libraries  and  to  provide  $100  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  any  town  not  possessing  a  public  library.  By  1904  the  only  town 
in  the  State  which  did  not  have  a  public  library  was  Newbury,  whose 
citizens  used  the  library  of  their  neighbor,  Newburyport,  but  in  1926 
Newbury  founded  its  own  library,  thus  giving  Massachusetts  the 
national  record  of  being  the  first  State  to  have  a  free  public  library  in 
every  organized  city  and  town. 

The  history  of  the  various  public  libraries  of  the  county  is  very 
similar.  Generally  there  was  an  initial  gift  by  one  or  more  public- 
spirited  citizens;  occasionally  the  books  of  an  old  “Social  or  Philo¬ 
sophical”  library  wrere  the  foundation  of  the  new  collection.  For 
instance,  the  Haverhill  Public  Library,  the  largest  library  in  the 
county,  came  into  existence  largely  through  the  generosity  of  one  citi¬ 
zen,  Hon.  E.  J.  M.  Hale,  who  in  1873  offered  to  give  $30,000  for  a 
public  library  on  condition  that  citizens  contribute  a  like  amount.  Two 
years  later  the  new  library  was  opened  to  the  public,  the  collection  of 
books  numbering  20,000  and  the  first  librarian  being  Edward  Capen, 
who  had  been  the  first  librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Mr. 
Hale  contributed  annually  to  the  support  of  the  new  enterprise,  and 
on  his  death  he  bequeathed  $100,000  for  an  endowment  fund,  which 
brought  his  contributions  to  a  total  of  $175,000.  At  present  the 
library  possesses  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  books,  which  include 
several  valuable  and  extensive  special  collections,  notably,  a  depart¬ 
ment  devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts,  a  very  complete  Whittier  collection,  and 
a  large  collection  of  historical  material  relating  to  Haverhill  and  all 
Essex  County.  The  library  maintains  two  branches,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  the  present  librarian,  Donald  K.  Campbell,  it  has  developed 
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a  unique  and  popular  activity,  a  regular  bus  service  twice  a  week, 
whereby  a  bus  stocked  with  books  makes  scheduled  stops  in  different 
sections  of  the  city  to  enable  citizens  to  return  and  take  books  with  a 
minimum  of  inconvenience. 

Newburyport  was  the  scene  of  great  library  activity  in  colonial 
times,  a  Social  Library,  a  Philosophical  Library,  and  a  series  of  private 
circulating  libraries  owned  by  booksellers  being  all  popular  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  On  September  7,  1850,  a  number  of  prominent  citizens 
headed  by  Honorable  Caleb  Cushing  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  library  which  should  be  open  to  the  public  on  the 
payment  of  a  small  fee.  In  1852  the  Merrimack  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed,  and  two  years  later  Hon.  Josiah  Little  gave  $5,000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library.  In  1864  citizens  sub¬ 
scribed  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  Nathaniel  Tracy  House  for 
the  use  of  the  library,  and  in  1881  funds  were  raised  for  the  erection 
of  an  annex.  The  interesting  claim  is  made  that  the  free  Newspaper 
Reading  Room  established  by  the  library  in  1870  is  the  first  room  of 
the  kind  ever  to  have  been  opened  in  America  or  Europe.  At  present 
the  library  possesses  seventy  thousand  volumes;  it  operates  a  branch; 
and  its  librarian  is  Frank  N.  Jones. 

In  1810  eighty-two  influential  citizens  of  Salem  founded  the  Salem 
Atheneum  Library  in  imitation  of  the  Boston  Atheneum.  They  sold 
shares,  bought  the  books  of  the  old  Social  and  Philosophical  libraries 
of  Salem,  and  ordered  books  from  London,  England,  to  the  value  of 
six  hundred  pounds  sterling,  minus  cost  of  freight  and  insurance.  In 
1 8 1 1  the  first- catalogue  of  the  library,  a  pamphlet  of  seventy-two 
pages,  contained  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred  titles,  and  subse¬ 
quent  catalogues  reveal  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  books. 

In  1838  the  library  received  a  bequest  of  one  thousand  dollars 
from  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  gift  being  accompanied  by  a  letter 
which  in  the  following  section  illustrates  the  attitude  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  toward  privateering: 

“It  is  well  known  that  the  valuable  library  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Richard  Kirwin  was  during  the  Revolutionary 
\\  ar  captured  in  the  British  Channel  on  its  way  to  Ireland  by 
a  Beverly  privateer;  and  that  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
views  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  the  library  thus  captured, 
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was  sold  at  a  very  low  rate:  and  in  this  manner  was  laid  the 
foundation  upon  which  have  been  successfully  established  the 
Philosophical  Library  so-called  and  the  present  Salem  Athe- 
neum.  Thus  in  early  life,  I  found  near  me  a  better  collection 
of  philosophical  and  scientific  books  than  could  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States  nearer  than  Philadelphia. 

And  by  the  kindness  of  its  proprietors  I  was  permitted  freely 
to  take  books  from  that  library,  and  to  consult  and  study  them 
at  pleasure.” 

In  general  the  official  records  of  a  library  are  barren  of  special 
interest,  consisting  mainly  of  lists  of  new  books,  investments,  and  the 
routine  of  library  maintenance,  but  on  May  19,  1847,  the  trustees  of 
the  Atheneum  displayed  very  human  feelings  by  voting  “that  the 
translations  of  the  classical  authors  be  placed  under  lock  and  key.” 
Translating  Latin  and  Greek  literature  into  English  was  a  major  task 
of  the  pupils  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
less  serious  young  scholars  of  Salem  had  taken  to  copying  their  daily 
assignments  at  the  Atheneum.  Informed  of  the  sad  situation,  prob¬ 
ably  by  exasperated  teachers,  the  library  trustees  rushed  to  the  support 
of  pure  and  undefiled  education.  One  can  well  imagine  the  confusion 
of  the  unfortunate  student  who  on  May  20  respectfully  asked  the 
librarian  if  he  might  consult  the  translation  of  Cicero’s  Orations. 

“It  is  under  lock  and  key,  Sir,  by  order  of  the  Trustees,”  coldly 
replies  the  librarian,  and  with  an  incoherent,  “Oh,  yes,  Sir,”  the  luck¬ 
less  youth  hastily  departs. 

In  1854  the  Atheneum  received  a  bequest  of  $30,000  from  Miss 
Caroline  Plummer  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  and  three  years 
later  the  library  moved  into  the  newdy  completed  Plummer  Hall  on 
Essex  Street.  Here  it  shared  its  quarters  with  The  Essex  Institute  and 
the  Libraries  of  the  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society  and  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society.  In  1905  the  Atheneum  sold  Plummer 
Hall  to  The  Essex  Institute  for  $50,000,  and  with  $41,000  of  the 
money  built  for  itself  a  second  Plummer  Hall,  removing  to  its  new 
home  in  1907.  The  present  officers  are:  President  of  the  trustees, 
S.  W.  Phillips;  treasurer,  D.  L.  Hodgkins;  clerk,  Joseph  N.  Ashton; 
librarian,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Stone. 

During  this  latest  period  the  Atheneum  has  made  steady  progress, 
and  with  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  proprietors,  its  endowment  of 
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$44,000,  and  its  collection  of  over  twenty-six  thousand  volumes,  it  is 
now  one  of  the  important  libraries  of  the  county.  Historically  it  is 
notable  for  having  one  of  the  oldest  collections  of  books  in  the 
United  States,  for  possessing  many  rare  editions,  including  Audubon’s 
“Birds  of  America,’’  and  for  being  the  only  Atheneum  library  remain¬ 
ing  in  Essex  County.  The  private  subscription  library  for  general 
purposes  is  no  longer  necessary  in  America,  as  the  public  libraries  and 
the  libraries  of  the  colleges  and  universities  meet  the  needs  of  citi¬ 
zens  interested  in  reading  and  research,  but  the  Salem  Atheneum  is 
extremely  useful  in  its  field  and  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  Essex  County  citizens  to  maintain  a  private  and  non-paying 
enterprise  for  the  sake  of  preserving  an  old  tradition  and  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  county  and  State. 

A  town  library  was  opened  in  Swampscott  in  1852,  but  after  a 
few  years  it  was  closed  and  the  books  were  packed  away  in  a  store¬ 
room.  In  1868  the  Swampscott  Public  Library  was  organized,  and 
in  1917  the  present  library  building  was  opened  to  the  public.  The 
books  now  number  17,500.  The  librarian  is  Lucy  M.  Eveleth. 

The  Peabody  Institute  Library,  which  was  opened  in  1854,  was 
largely  the  gift  of  George  Peabody,  the  great  philanthropist,  who 
contributed  $20,000  for  the  building  and  who  gave  many  books  and 
a  remarkable  collection  of  historic  articles  and  documents.  The 
library  now  possesses  over  50,000  volumes.  The  present  librarian  is 
John  E.  Keefe. 

The  Lawrence  Public  Library  was  established  in  1872,  its  first 
collection  of  books  being  the  volumes  of  the  old  Franklin  Library 
Association,  which  had  been  chartered  in  1847,  and  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Library.  The  books  now  number  106,000.  The  librarian  is 
William  A.  Walsh.  The  library  maintains  one  branch  library. 

I  he  Abbot  Public  Library  of  Marblehead  was  established  in 
1877,  the  town  using  for  the  purpose  $20,000  from  the  Abbot  Fund, 
a  bequest  of  over  $100,000  left  the  town  by  the  late  Benjamin  Abbot. 
1  he  library  occupies  quarters  in  Abbot  Hall,  which  was  built  with 
$75)°°°  from  the  Abbot  Fund.  One  of  the  interesting  possessions  of 
the  library  is  the  original  of  the  famous  patriotic  picture,  “Yankee 
Doodle,  or  the  Spirit  of  ’76.’’  The  library  has  25,000  books.  The 
present  librarian  is  Anna  B.  Cole. 
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The  Lynn  Public  Library,  which  was  organized  in  1862,  took 
over  the  books  of  the  Lynn  Library  Association,  which  had  previously 
acquired,  in  1855,  the  volumes  of  the  Social  library,  that  had  been 
formed  in  1819.  The  library  now  has  146,000  books.  The  present 
librarian  is  Helen  Luitweiler. 

The  Peabody  Institute  Library  of  Danvers  was  founded  by 
George  Peabody  in  1857  as  a  branch  of  the  Peabody  Institute  Library 
at  South  Danvers,  now  Peabody,  and  it  became  a  separate  institution 
in  1869,  as  the  result  of  a  further  gift  from  Mr.  Peabody.  The 
books  now  number  3  LOGO-  The  present  librarian  is  Bessie  P.  Ropes. 

The  Free  Public  Library  of  Ipswich  was  built  in  1869  by  Augus¬ 
tine  Heard,  and  he  and  Professor  Daniel  Treadwell  gave  separate 
funds  for  its  maintenance.  The  books  number  17,360.  The  present 

librarian  is  Mrs.  Grace  L.  Baxter. 

The  first  efforts  to  establish  a  public  library  in  Salem  were  made 
in  1873,  and  in  1887  the  city  received  a  gift  of  property  to  be  used  for 
library  purposes.  The  present  public  library  was  opened  in  1889. 

The  Essex  County  Law  Library,  located  in  the  Essex  County 
Superior  Courthouse  in  Salem,  was  established  in  1842  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  which  permitted  attorneys  to  form  county  associa¬ 
tions  and  to  maintain  county  law  libraries.  The  books  now  total 
40,000.  The  present  librarian  is  Sumner  ^  .  Wheeler.  The  Law¬ 
rence  Law  Library  at  Lawrence,  founded  in  1897,  has  15,000  books. 

The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  of 
museums  and  libraries  in  Essex  County,  and  Salem  was  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  leader  in  the  movement.  Exactly  one  hundred  years  later  a 
second  creative  impulse  manifested  itself  in  the  county,  and  the  little 
town  of  Andover,  the  home  of  Phillips  Academy,  was  the  center  of 
the  new  achievement. 

By  an  interesting  coincidence  the  first  development  at  Andover 
was  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  money  from  the  fortune  of  the  late 
George  Peabody,  the  founder  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Salem. 
Mr.  Peabody  had  become  personally  interested  in  Phillips  Academy 
while  his  nephew,  Robert  Singleton  Peabody,  was  a  student  at 
Andover,  and  with  his  characteristic  generosity  he  had  in  18 66 
endowed  at  the  academy  the  Peabody  instructorship  in  science.  At 
his  death  in  1869  he  left  a  large  sum  of  money  to  his  nephew  Robert, 
who  after  graduating  from  Phillips  Academy  and  Harvard  had 
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become  ;in  attorney  in  Ohio  and  an  enthusiastic  amateur  archeologist. 
In  1901  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Cecil  Bancroft,  principal  of  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy,  offering  to  establish  and  endow  a  department  of  archeology  at 
the  academy,  his  gift  to  include  a  building,  an  archeological  collec¬ 
tion,  and  a  generous  fund  for  the  complete  maintenance  of  the  depait- 
ment.  One  paragraph  of  his  letter  explains  his  purpose  as  follows: 

“I  have  thought  and  wished  in  this  way  to  give  a  broader 
foundation  by  adding  a  new  one  to  those  departments  on 
which  the  old  Academy  so  firmly  rests;  and  to  bring  as 
clearly  as  possible,  and  in  the  most  pleasant  way,  to  the 
notice  of  the  large  number  of  students  there,  the  knowledge 
that  such  science  as  Archaeology  exists  (a  specimen  fact  that 
I  did  not  learn  in  my  four  years)  one  of  great  extent,  and  to 
many  of  fascinating  interest,  which  even  in  its  infancy  shows 
that  cultivated,  educated  life  has,  at  least,  one  side  not 
bounded  by  Divinity,  Law,  or  Medicine,  and  to  excite  an  inter¬ 
est  with  whatever  knowledge  might  be  gained  at  the  earliest 
possible  period  of  student  life. 

The  trustees  of  the  academy  accepted  the  offer,  work  was  begun 
on  the  building,  and  by  the  dedication  of  the  new  structure  in  1901 
there  came  into  being  the  first  preparatory  school  archaeological 
department  in  the  United  States.  The  building  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  a  school  department  of  archaeology.  The  ground  floor 
is  devoted  to  two  large  exhibition  rooms,  and  the  second  floor  has 
two  corresponding  rooms,  of  which  one  was  designed  for  a  library 
and  the  other  equipped  with  a  stage  to  serve  as  a  lecture  hall.  Mr. 
Peabody,  desiring  to  give  the  students  a  suitable  place  for  their  meet¬ 
ings,  lectures,  and  musical  entertainments,  had  stipulated  that  after 
4  p.  m.  this  hall  should  be  at  their  disposal,  and  consequently  the  new 
building  became  at  once  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  school. 
Under  the  direction  of  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  curator,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Peabody,  son  of  Robert  Peabody,  non-resident  director,  the 
archaeological  work  was  immediately  begun,  five  departments  being 
rapidly  developed — classes  for  Phillips  Academy  students,  special 
training  for  those  who  wished  to  specialize  in  archaeology,  the  form¬ 
ing  of  a  suitable  working  library,  the  carrying  on  of  excavations  for 
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the  purpose  of  securing  specimens,  and  the  publication  by  the  staff  of 
bulletins,  articles,  and  books  on  archaeological  subjects. 

The  department  began  its  career  with  a  collection  of  38,000  speci¬ 
mens  given  by  Robert  Peabody,  and  it  steadily  increased  its  material 
by  excavations  and  gifts  until  the  total  is  now  more  than  200,000,  of 
which  many  are  rare  and  valuable.  The  available  space  in  the  build¬ 
ing  became  inadequate  for  the  effective  display  of  the  collection,  and 
in  1915  in  accordance  with  a  plan  previously  prepared  by  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body  a  separate  structure  was  erected  with  archaeology  funds  to  serve 
as  a  social  center  for  the  students,  and  the  archaeological  specimens 
were  spread  throughout  the  archaeological  building.  The  Phillips 
Academy  Archaeology  Department  thus  enjoys  the  unique  distinction 
of  administering  a  social  center  known  as  “Peabody  House”  for  six 
hundred  and  fifty  school  boys,  with  a  club  room,  a  lecture  hall,  and  a 
basement  grill  room  where  meals  may  be  served.  Thus  “archaeology” 
at  Phillips  Academy  is  a  very  “live”  subject,  not  only  for  the  courses 
and  the  exhibitions,  in  which  there  is  much  genuine  interest,  but  also 
for  the  social  gatherings  and  frequent  entertainments  and  lectures 
which  the  department  makes  available.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  stu¬ 
dent  now  leaves  Phillips  Academy  without  knowing  Mr.  Peabody’s 
“specimen  fact”  that  there  is  such  a  science  as  archaeology. 

As  the  department  is  definitely  devoted  on  the  external  side  to 
popularizing  its  subject  among  school  boys,  its  collections  are  repre¬ 
sentative,  only  the  best  obtainable  articles  in  the  different  categories 
being  kept  on  exhibition.  The  great  bulk  of  the  specimens  are  from 
North  America  and  particularly  from  the  United  States,  many  hav¬ 
ing  been  secured  by  the  museum  itself  through  its  long  series  of 
excavations. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  Indian  cultures  on  display  is 
that  of  the  Red  Paint  Indians”  from  Maine,  a  very  early  tribe,  of 
whom  nothing  historically  is  known.  Their  name  comes  from  the 
deposits  of  Red  Paint,  ’  that  is,  ferric  oxide,  a  substance  like  red 
earth  that  is  found  in  their  villages.  Another  valuable  collection  is 
the  specimens  of  weapons,  ceremonial  objects,  copper  plaques,  shell 
ornaments,  etc.,  that  were  secured  by  Mr.  Moorehead  at  Etowah, 
Georgia,  d  his  is  an  interesting  culture  that  has  been  extensively 
studied  by  the  museum. 

Of  gi  eat  value  archieologically  and  also  of  much  interest  to  the 
layman  is  the  large  collection  from  Pecos,  for  these  specimens  not 
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only  give  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pecos, 
but  as  many  of  them  had  evidently  originated  in  places  very  remote 
from  Pecos,  for  instance,  from  Mexico  City  and  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  Florida,  they  reveal  the  extent  of  the  trade  that  was  carried  on  by 
the  Southern  Indians  in  the  very  early  days. 

In  addition  to  its  very  extensive  exhibits  of  Indian  cultures  that 
were  obtained  by  exploration  and  excavation,  the  museum  has  numer¬ 
ous  features  that  are  designed  to  appeal  particularly  to  school  boys 
and  to  the  general  public.  In  a  conspicuous  position  is  a  framed  strip 
of  birch  bark,  nine  feet  in  length  and  sixteen  inches  wide,  covered 
wTith  cabalistic  characters  that  give  the  five  degrees  in  the  Mid-di-wi- 
win,  or  Grand  Medicine  Lodge  of  the  Ojibway  Indians.  This 
precious  ritual,  which  is  one  hundred  and  forty  years  old,  was  given 
to  Mr.  Moorehead  in  1909  by  Bay-bah-dwin-gay-aush,  the  last  sha¬ 
man,  or  head  of  the  society,  who  was  then  an  old  man  of  eightv-two 
years. 

The  assistant  curator,  Douglas  S.  Byers,  is  using  one  of  the 
exhibits  to  carry  on  extensive  investigations  in  the  field  of  dendro¬ 
chronology,  or  the  science  of  determining  the  age  of  beams  found 
in  ancient  Indian  dwellings  in  the  Southwest  by  examining  the  rings 
in  the  wood.  By  securing  a  key  plot  as  the  result  of  carefully  study¬ 
ing  the  rings  from  a  section  of  a  living  tree  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ruins,  the  scientist  can  fit  the  rings  from  his  house  or  bridge  beam 
into  the  key  plot  and  thus  can  deduce  the  date  at  which  the  beam  was 
cut  from  its  tree. 

A  feature  of  the  museum  that  attracts  immediate  attention  is  the 
striking  and  beautiful  mural  paintings  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
stairway  that  leads  from  the  first  to  the  second  floor.  Waldemar  H. 
Ritter,  of  Newr  York,  after  a  long  and  patient  study  of  copper  plates 
and  shell  gorgets  in  the  museum  collection,  made  careful  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  most  interesting  designs,  enlarged  them,  and  then  painted 
them  in  appropriate  colors  on  the  staircase  wTalls.  These  murals  are 
distinctive  and  artistic  in  themselves,  and  they  give  a  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  highly  developed  craftsmanship  of  certain  of  the  early 
Indian  tribes. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  department  is  due  to  the  important 
excavations  and  explorations  made  by  Dr.  Moorehead,  Dr.  Alfred  V. 
Kidder,  and  their  associates,  the  initial  enterprise  being  a  very  sue- 
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cessful  study  in  I9®3  of  Jacob  s  Cavern,  in  the  Ozark.  Mountains, 
McDonald  County,  Missouri.  This  was  the  first  scientific  archeologi¬ 
cal  investigation  of  an  American  cave,  and  the  resultant  report  that 
appeared  in  1904  was  not  only  pronounced  the  most  thorough  account 
of  cave  exploration  ever  written,  but  it  has  since  become  the  standard 
guide  for  such  work.  Mr.  Moorehead  then  turned  to  New  England, 
completing  in  eleven  expeditions  the  mapping  of  all  the  known  archeo¬ 
logical  sites  in  Connecticut  and  Maine,  after  which  he  investigated 
the  Mound  Builders  in  seven  states.  Another  of  his  undertakings  was 
a  study  of  Indian  cultures  in  the  Texas  Panhandle.  Alone  or  in  coop¬ 
eration  the  department  has  carried  out  over  thirty  explorations  in 
eighteen  states  and  Canada. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  achievements  of  the 
department  and  one  that  attracted  much  attention  in  the  world  of 
archaeology  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Alfred  Kidder,  eminent  scientist  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  is  also  research  associate  of  the  Ando¬ 
ver  department.  Aided  in  part  by  Dr.  Carl  E.  Guthe,  now  director  of 
the  Museum  of  Anthropology  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Dr. 
Kidder  made  a  long  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  ruined  city  of 
the  Pecos  Valley  Indians,  an  extinct  tribe  that  in  the  time  of  Colum¬ 
bus  was  a  great  trading  nation.  The  ruins,  which  consist  of  one  huge 
apartment  house  that  accommodated  the  entire  tribe,  yielded  many 
articles  and  much  valuable  information,  and  Dr.  Kidder  s  resulting 
publication  was  received  by  scientists  with  warm  commendation. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  American  life  has  been  made  indirectly 
by  the  museum,  through  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Moorehead,  as  a 
member  of  the  LTnited  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  from 
1908  until  the  commission  was  abolished  in  1934.  Intrusted  with 
important  investigations  of  different  Indian  reservations,  Mr.  Moore¬ 
head  made  reports  to  the  commissioners  that  resulted  in  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  thousands  of  Indians  and  their  protection 
from  the  exploitation  of  unscrupulous  whites. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  development  of  the  archaeology  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  recognized  scientific  institution  and  as  an  integral  part  of 
Phillips  Academy  must  go  to  its  one  and  only  curator  and  active 
director,  who  has  had  a  long  and  useful  career  as  an  enthusiastic  and 
capable  archaeologist.  Born  of  American  missionary  parents  in  Siena, 
Italy,  in  1866,  Mr.  Moorehead  attended  Dennison  University,  Ohio, 
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served  three  years  as  an  aide  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  W  ash- 
ington  and  three  years  as  curator  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  Columbus.  Throughout  his  life  he  has  been  an 
intelligent  and  indefatigable  collector  of  archaeological  specimens, 
preparing  an  exhibit  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Cincinnati  in 
1887,  securing  for  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893  the  well- 
known  Hopewell  Collection,  which  is  now  in  the  Field  Museum  at 
Chicago,  and  gathering  for  the  Ohio  State  Society  nearly  forty  thou¬ 
sand  specimens.  While  employed  by  Robert  Singleton  Peabody  in 
private  research  from  1894  to  1900,  he  secured  the  thirty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  specimens  that  became  the  initial  collection  at  Andover,  and 
since  the  establishment  of  the  department  he  has  excavated  the  greater 
part  of  its  new  material.  He  has  been  a  prolific  writer,  having  pub¬ 
lished  numerous  pamphlets  and  reports  and  several  books,  including: 
“The  Stone  Age,”  “Etowah  Papers,”  “Cahokia  Explorations”  and 
the  volume  entitled  “Archaeology  of  the  Arkansas  alley,  ’  published 
by  the  department,  concerning  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Pueblo  culture. 

The  Phillips  Academy  Archaeology  Department  was  an  experi¬ 
ment,  but  thanks  to  the  ability  and  energy  of  its  organizers  and  to  a 
general  interest  in  archaeology  that  has  been  steadily  developing  in 
the  modern  world,  it  has  more  than  justified  its  existence  both  by  its 
importance  in  the  life  of  Phillips  Academy  and  by  its  recognized  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  scientific  world. 

The  second  phase  in  the  modern  cultural  development  at  Phillips 
Academy  was  the  opening  in  1929  the  Ofiver  ^  endell  Holmes 
Library,  the  first  complete  library  unit — building,  with  professional 
staff,  and  with  a  large  collection  of  books — ever  to  be  the  possession 
of  an  American  private  school.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Archaeology 
Museum,  the  entire  expense  of  the  new  institution,  building,  furnish¬ 
ings,  and  maintenance  endowment,  was  met  by  an  alumnus  of  the 
academy,  in  this  instance,  Thomas  Cochran,  of  New  It  ork.  Profoundly 
grateful  to  his  old  school  for  the  training  it  had  given  him  and  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  of  its  value  as  an  educational  institution,  Mr.  Coch¬ 
ran  began,  in  1920,  a  series  of  donations  that  in  ten  years  totaled  ten 
million  dollars  and  gave  to  the  academy  an  equipment  that  is  not 
surpassed  at  any  similar  school  in  the  country.  Very  fortunately  for 
present  and  future  students  and  for  Essex  County,  Mr.  Cochran  pos- 
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sessed  not  only  a  generous  spirit  but  an  aesthetic  theory  and  a  vision — 
the  theory  that  beauty  is  an  essential  element  in  the  education  of 
young  boys  and  a  vision  of  a  school  in  which  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  buildings  should  have  the  superadded  value  of  beauty  and 
charm.  As  the  result  of  such  an  ideal  supported  by  a  gift  of  over 
$400,000  and  the  skill  of  the  eminent  New  York  architect,  Charles  A. 
Platt,  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library  is  both  an  effective  library 
and  an  artistic  creation.  Of  modified  Georgian  architecture  with 
portico  supported  by  four  lofty  stone  pillars,  the  exterior  is  digni¬ 
fied  and  impressive,  while  the  interior  is  charming  and  beautiful. 
Among  the  many  attractive  features  of  the  structure,  the  two  large 
rectangular  rooms  on  the  south  and  north  sides  express  preeminently 
its  genius  or  soul,  each  room  producing  its  individual  impression. 

The  reading  room  on  the  south  side,  known  as  the  Freeman  Room, 
although  large  and  very  high,  strikes  the  note  of  comfort,  hospitality, 
charm,  and  a  rich  and  gracious  beauty.  With  moulded  ceiling  tra¬ 
versed  by  two  large  decorative  beams,  carved  oak  paneling  in  the 
Grinling  Gibbons  style  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  a  large 
fireplace  with  beautifully  and  elaborately  carved  mantelpiece  and 
over-mantel,  the  setting  is  prepared  for  the  rich  rugs,  the  handsome 
tables,  comfortable  leather  chairs  and  couch,  and  the  many  attractive 
table  and  floor  lamps.  On  the  east  wall  is  a  mural  painting  seven  by 
thirteen  feet  in  size,  of  rich  coloring  and  novel  design.  A  panoramic 
map  by  Stuart  Travis,  of  New  York,  it  represents  the  history  of 
Phillips  Academy  from  its  founding  in  1778  until  1929,  giving  in  har¬ 
monizing  but  distinctive  tones  various  buildings,  historic  scenes,  minia¬ 
tures  of  distinguished  school  personages,  flags,  and  emblems — a 
hundred  different  details  from  the  academy’s  annals.  Among  the 
items  are  old  engravings  of  certain  buildings  in  1790,  an  ancient  cut 
of  the  school  of  1878,  and  pictures  of  George  Washington  addressing 
the  students  and  Paul  Revere  delivering  to  the  academy  authorities 
the  official  school  seal  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  design.  By 
the  careful  artistry  of  the  details,  their  happy  grouping,  and  the  effec¬ 
tive  combination  of  colors,  the  map  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
modern  cartography,  and  a  vivid  bit  of  historical  record. 

The  purpose  of  the  room,  recreational  reading,  is  emphasized  by 
many  magazines  in  lighter  vein,  illustrated  reviews  of  Europe,  and 
works  of  popular  fiction,  all  made  doubly  attractive  by  the  generous 
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light  that  enters  the  room  through  the  many  lofty  windows  and  brings 
out  the  rich  tones  of  the  oak  paneling,  the  furniture,  and  the  decora¬ 
tions.  School  books  banned,  study  forbidden,  this  lovely  room  is 
strictly  a  place  for  recreational  reading  and  quiet  thought,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  a  daily  joy  and  solace  to  many  students. 

The  great  reference  room  on  the  north  side  is  in  the  same  style  as 
the  Freeman  Room,  with  its  generous  lighting  by  two  tiers  of  win¬ 
dows,  its  carved  oak  panneling,  its  moulded  ceiling,  and  its  handsome 
rugs;  but  it  is  considerably  larger  and  loftier,  and  the  effect  is  at  once 
more  striking  and  more  severe.  The  great  moulded  ceiling  is  of 
elaborate  design  unbroken  by  beams,  the  oak  paneling  is  more 
ornate,  and  there  is  a  complicated  carving  over  the  main  doorway,  all 
conveying  an  impression  of  rich,  noble  beauty.  The  note  of  severity 
is  struck  by  the  bookshelves  that  line  the  walls  to  a  considerable  height 
and  the  long  rowTs  of  library  tables  with  attached  reading  lamps.  A 
fitting  companion  to  the  Freeman  Room,  the  Reference  Room 
impresses  the  beholder  with  its  richness,  spaciousness,  and  its  splendid 
proportions,  and  at  the  same  time  suggests  the  austerity,  dignity,  and 
eternal  value  of  intellectual  labor.  The  library  is  attractive  through¬ 
out  and  is  a  model  of  efficient  design,  among  its  features  being  a  top 
lighted  exhibition  gallery  on  the  second  floor  and  a  wing  at  the  rear 
which  contains  stacks  accommodating  sixty-five  thousand  books. 

When  the  Phillips  Academy  Library  was  installed  in  the  new 
building,  it  already  possessed  over  twenty  thousand  volumes  and  a 
history  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Soon  after  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Phillips  Academy,  in  1 7 7 ^ »  a  ^ew  books  were  assembled  into  a 
school  library,  and  in  1819  a  manuscript  record  was  prepared  that 
listed  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  volumes.  In  1909  the  library,  then 
numbering  three  thousand  books,  was  transferred  to  the  second  floor 
of  Brechin  Hall,  the  former  quarters  of  the  famous  Andover  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  Library,  which  had  been  transferred  to  Cambridge 
when  the  Theological  Seminary  left  Andover  to  become  affiliated  with 
Harvard  University.  Brechin  Hall  had  been  given  to  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  $60,000  by  John  Smith,  Peter  Smith, 
and  John  Dove,  of  the  Andover  firm  of  Smith  and  Dove,  and  had 
been  named  in  honor  of  the  native  town  of  the  donors,  Brechin, 
Scotland. 

The  Holmes  Library  at  present  numbers  thirty-eight  thousand 
books,  the  recent  increase  being  due  to  funds  donated  by  Mr.  Coch- 
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ran  and  other  friends  of  the  school,  and  among  these  volumes  are 
many  interesting  and  valuable  special  collections.  Notable  among 
the  treasures  of  the  library  is  a  complete  and  perfect  copy  of  the 
famous  Audubon  plates  of  the  “Birds  of  America”  in  the  original 
elephant  folio  edition  (1827-38).  As  only  one  hundred  and  sixty 
copies  of  this  beautiful  set  were  printed  and  as  many  have  been  lost 
or  destroyed,  the  surviving  issues  are  highly  prized  and  are  very 
valuable. 

Inasmuch  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  an  alumnus  of  the 
school  and  as  the  library  was  named  in  his  memory,  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  collection  of  Holmesiana  should  be  extensive  and  interesting. 
Among  the  items  are:  Holmes’  medical  library,  a  beautifully  bound 
edition  of  his  works  marked  “Author’s  Copy,”  the  presentation  copy 
from  Holmes  to  Dr.  Hurd  of  the  rare  Boylston  Prize  Dissertations 
of  1836-37,  a  proof  sheet  of  “The  Iron  Gate”  with  corrections  in 
Holmes’  own  handwriting,  and  a  copy  of  “The  School  Boy,”  written 
by  Holmes  for  the  Phillips  Academy  centennial  in  1878. 

The  most  valuable  special  collection  and  the  one  which  gives  the 
library  its  greatest  prestige  among  scholars  is  the  Charles  H.  Forbes 
Collection  of  Vergiliana,  which  was  made  largely  by  the  late  Charles 
H.  Forbes,  for  more  than  forty  years  head  of  the  Latin  department 
and  for  the  last  year  of  his  life  acting  headmaster  of  the  school,  the 
funds  being  provided  by  Thomas  Cochran.  Mr.  Forbes  began  his 
task  with  an  important  nucleus,  the  Bancroft  Collection  of  English 
translations  of  Vergil’s  poems,  the  most  notable  collection  in  America, 
that  had  been  painstakingly  acquired  by  the  late  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft, 
principal  of  the  academy  from  1873  to  1901. 

I  he  Forbes  Collection,  including  the  Bancroft  group,  comprises 
one  thousand  books  and  pamphlets  and  covers  every  phase  of  the 
study  of  Vergil — rare  and  interesting  editions  in  Latin,  correlated 
commentaries,  translations  in  all  the  important  modern  languages, 
studies  of  the  poet’s  art,  his  language,  and  his  relation  to  other 
authors,  and  many  critical  studies  of  historical,  religious,  and  social 
subjects  connected  with  Vergil  and  his  work.  The  purpose  of  the 
collection  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Forbes  is  “primarily  to  furnish  an 
ample  working  library  for  the  student  of  any  stage  of  scholarly  attain¬ 
ment  w  I10  may  wish  to  find  at  his  elbow  the  material  for  many  fields 
of  research  in  Vergil.” 
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The  earliest  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  volumes  in  the  col¬ 
lection  are  the  six  “incunabula,”  or  “cradle  books,’  a  technical  term 
used  to  designate  books  published  during  the  “infancy  of  printing, 
that  is,  prior  to  1500.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  books 
is  a  very  rare  copy  of  Vergil’s  Works  issued  in  1476  by  the  famous 
Venetian  printer,  Antonius  Bartolomeus,  and  the  next  in  date  of 
publication  is  likewise  a  specimen  of  the  skill  of  Bartolomeus,  being 
an  Italian  translation  of  Vergil’s  “Bucolics,”  published  in  1481  and 
bearing  the  statement,  “Prima  Edizione,  No.  294.’  The  others  are: 
an  over-sized  edition  of  Vergil’s  Works  with  ancient  commentaries, 
printed  by  Antony  Koberger  in  1492;  a  rare  edition  by  Bartolomeus 
de  Zani,  1494;  and  a  “Cento”  printed  in  1499  by  Alexander  Alyte. 
This  “Cento”  or  “Patchwmrk,”  which  gives  a  series  of  Old  and  New 
Testament  stories  through  the  employment  of  appropriate  lines  from 
the  works  of  Vergil,  was  laboriously  compiled  in  manuscript  form  by 
Proba  Valeria  in  the  fourth  century.  The  collection  possesses  twenty- 
one  fine  editions  of  Vergil’s  Works  published  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  twelve  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  thirty-five  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  together  with  several  hundred  editions  of  separate 
poems  and  critical  essays  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

As  explained  by  the  librarian,  Sarah  L.  Frost,  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Library  has  a  definite  idea  of  its  services  to  the  students  of 
Phillips  Academy.  On  the  material  side  it  is  building  up  a  well  balanced 
collection  of  books,  including  a  scholars’  library  for  the  faculty;  it  is 
guarding  rare  books  and  documents  for  posterity;  and  it  is  maintain¬ 
ing  satisfactory  working  conditions  for  its  patrons.  On  the  intel¬ 
lectual  side,  it  is  teaching  students  the  use  of  a  library  and  the  art 
of  reading  by  giving  special  courses  and  by  direct  aid  to  boys  who 
seek  information.  By  these  means  and  by  its  continuous  series  of 
special  exhibitions  of  books,  manuscripts,  posters,  pictures,  etc.,  it  is 
steadily  stimulating  the  intellectual  curiosity  of  the  students  and  rais¬ 
ing  the  scholastic  standard  of  Phillips  Academy;  and,  finally,  it  is 
achieving  the  purpose  of  its  donor  in  providing  an  environment  where 
an  ever-present  beauty  gently  but  persistently  quickens  the  aesthetic 
sense  and  gives  an  ever  growing  appreciation  of  lovely  surroundings. 

Having  in  the  pursuance  of  his  aesthetic  theory  given  to  Phillips 
Academy  the  largest  and  most  complete  private  preparatory  school 
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library  in  the  world,  Thomas  Cochran  now  embarked  on  an  even  more 
original  enterprise,  the  creation  at  the  academy  of  an  outstanding  art 
gallery,  designed,  as  he  explained,  “to  enrich  permanently  the  lives  of 
the  students  of  Phillips  Academy,  by  helping  to  cultivate  and  foster 
in  them  a  love  for  the  beautiful.” 

He  began  his  monumental  task  by  making  two  decisions  of  real 
importance  to  the  development  of  art  in  the  United  States:  First,  to 
limit  the  gallery’s  permanent  collection  to  specimens  of  American  art; 
and,  secondly,  to  select  the  pictures  so  carefully  that  they  would  all  be 
individually  excellent  and  in  their  ensemble  represent  a  cross-section 
of  American  painting  from  colonial  days  until  the  present.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose  he  entrusted  the  acquiring  of  the  pictures  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  the  following  well-known  connoisseurs  of  art,  all 
residents  of  New  York  City:  Charles  A.  Platt,  the  architect,  chair¬ 
man;  Robert  G.  McIntyre,  of  the  McBeth  Galleries,  secretary;  Mrs. 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss;  Lizzie  P.  Bliss;  and  Mr.  Cochran  as  ex-officio 
member.  Supplied  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  committee  quietly 
set  about  making  the  most  extensive  purchase  of  American  paintings 
ever  consummated  in  a  short  period  of  time,  and  Mr.  Platt  proceeded 
to  plan  the  building. 

The  result  was  the  opening  to  the  public  on  May  1 8 ,  1931,  of  the 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  the  first  important  gallery  devoted 
wholly  to  American  art  and  the  first  ever  to  be  the  possession  of  a 
private  preparatory  school.  At  the  expenditure  of  one  million  dollars 
the  committee  had  secured  a  group  of  one  hundred  American  paint¬ 
ings  that  was  hailed  by  the  leading  art  critics  as  one  of  the  best  Ameri¬ 
can  collections  in  existence.  The  gallery  was  acclaimed  as  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  national  importance,  on  the  ground  that  by  revealing  the 
scope  and  value  of  native  art  it  would  stimulate  American  painters 
to  choose  local  subjects  and  to  express  essentially  American  points 
of  view. 

The  building  is  worthy  the  treasures  that  it  houses.  Larger  than 
its  companion,  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library,  but  in  the  same 
modified  Georgian  architecture  and  with  a  similar  high  portico  sup¬ 
ported  by  four  stone  columns,  it  is  a  striking  edifice.  Entrance  is  by 
a  marble  foyer,  in  the  center  of  which  stands  a  beautiful  marble  foun¬ 
tain  surmounted  by  a  kneeling  figure  of  Venus  Anadyomene,  the  work 
of  Paul  Manship,  of  New  ^  ork.  The  donor’s  theory  of  aesthetics  is 
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as  evident  here  as  in  the  Holmes  Library.  Nobly  proportioned 
rooms,  a  broad  marble  staircase  leading  to  the  second  floor,  deep 
piled  carpets  and  rugs,  inviting  leather  lounges,  attractive  furniture, 
neutral  tinted  walls — all  create  an  atmosphere  of  charm  and  beauty 
that  makes  an  effective  setting  for  the  many  lovely  pictures  that  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  nine  top-lighted  galleries  and  the  numerous  exhibi¬ 
tion  rooms  on  the  two  floors. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  gallery  is,  of  course,  the  paintings, 
wdiich  now  number  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  are  valued  at  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  one  million  dollars.  The  collection  begins  historically 
with  the  colonial  painters,  Smibert,  West,  Trumbull,  Moore,  and 
Allston,  and  continues  to  contemporary  artists,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  most  famous  painting  is  Winslow 
Homer’s  “Eight  Bells,”  and  closely  following  it  in  interest  are 
Homer’s  “West  Wind”  and  Albert  P.  Ryder’s  “Toilers  of  the  Sea.” 
Homer  is  represented  also  by  “Eastern  Point”  and  “New  England 
Country  School,”  and  Ryder  by  “Way  of  the  Cross,”  “Coustance,” 
and  “Elemental  Forces.”  Other  noteworthy  pictures  include:  “Old 
Battersea  Bridge,”  by  James  Whistler,  which  is  a  companion  piece  to 
his  painting  by  the  same  name  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London; 
three  paintings  by  John  Singer  Sargent;  and  five  splendid  specimens  of 
the  work  of  John  H.  Twachtman.  Among  other  well  known  artists 
whose  work  appears  in  the  collection  are:  Thomas  Eakins,  Abbott 
Thayer,  Arthur  Davies,  and  Gilbert  Stuart.  In  addition  to  the  paint¬ 
ings  the  gallery  possesses  valuable  collections  of  water  colors,  etch¬ 
ings,  pastels,  and  early  American  silver,  glass,  and  pewter. 

An  exhibition  that  appeals  particularly  to  the  boys  of  Phillips 
Academy  and  to  visiting  youth,  and  one  that  possesses  a  sound  histori¬ 
cal  value,  is  the  thirty  ship  models  that  show  the  development  of 
shipbuilding  from  Columbus’  “Santa  Maria”  to  modern  days.  The 
collection  is  unique  in  that  as  the  models  are  in  uniform  proportions 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  originals  is  very  apparent. 

The  selection  of  new  pictures  for  the  gallery  is  still  the  province 
of  the  committee,  now  changed  in  personnel  by  the  death  of  Charles 
A.  Platt  and  Lizzie  P.  Bliss  and  by  the  addition  of  Stephen  C.  Clark, 
but  the  administration  of  the  gallery  is  in  the  capable  hands  of  its 
curator,  Charles  H.  Sawyer,  son  of  the  academy’s  treasurer,  James 
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C.  Sawyer.  Charles  Sawyer  graduated  from  Phillips  Academy  in 
1924  and  from  Yale  in  1929,  and  then  studied  art  at  the  Fogg  Mus¬ 
eum  at  Harvard  and  in  Europe.  With  the  aid  of  Bartlet  H.  Hayes, 
Jr.,  assistant  curator,  and  of  the  other  members  of  the  staff,  he  has 
carried  out  Mr.  Cochran’s  plan  of  making  the  Addison  Gallery  a 
center  of  artistic  interest  for  Phillips  Academy,  for  local  artists,  and 
for  the  general  public. 

The  great  asset  of  the  gallery  is  naturally  the  permanent  collec¬ 
tion,  but  the  staff  have  developed  the  loan  exhibitions  to  a  point  where 
they  also  attract  widespread  interest.  Not  limited  to  American  art 
as  are  the  permanent  collections,  the  loan  exhibits  cover  a  wide  field, 
including  the  art  of  different  races  and  civilizations  and  of  different 
epochs,  the  latest  phases  of  contemporary  art,  stage  settings,  wall 
paper  designs,  textiles,  and  a  multitude  of  other  subjects.  Last  year 
these  exhibitions  numbered  fifty  and  consisted  of  three  thousand 
items. 

The  gallery  makes  a  special  appeal  to  Phillips  Academy  students, 
teaching  classes  in  the  appreciation  of  art  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  curriculum,  and  providing  instruction  in  painting,  sketching, 
and  modeling.  Cooperation  between  the  academy  teachers  and  the 
art  department  brings  students  to  the  gallery  for  special  study  and 
likewise  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  instructors  artistic  material  illus¬ 
trating  phases  of  literature,  history,  foreign  languages,  and  science. 
The  academy  boys  frequent  the  gallery  in  ever-increasing  numbers, 
manifesting  great  interest  in  the  loan  exhibitions  and  in  the  annual 
showings  of  the  painting,  sketching,  and  modeling  classes. 

The  gallery  is  also  carrying  on  an  interesting  work  with  public 
school  children,  whom  it  is  inviting  by  grades  and  classes  to  inspect 
permanent  and  loan  exhibitions  and  to  hear  informal  talks  on  subjects 
within  their  comprehension.  Visits  of  children  during  a  recent  exhibit 
of  ultra  modern  art  revealed  the  surprising  fact  that  the  boys  and 
girls  admire  the  modern  style  more  than  do  the  majority  of  their 
parents,  and  that  they  enthusiastically  try  to  work  out  the  meaning 
of  the  artistic  symbolism.  The  growing  interest  of  the  children  is 
shown  by  the  statistics  of  their  attendance:  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  during  the  school  year  of  1931-32;  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two 
during  1932-33  ;  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  two  during  1933-34; 
and  another  substantial  increase  during  1934-35.  The  visiting  pub- 
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lie  school  children  come  not  only  from  Andover,  but  from  Lawrence, 
Methuen,  North  Andover,  and  Lowell. 

During  the  four  years  of  its  existence  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  people  have  visited  the  gallery,  an  average  of  twenty-five 
thousand  per  year.  This  multitude  includes  artists  and  art  critics 
from  all  over  the  country  and  local  organizations  of  such  diverse 
interests  as  chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
naturalization  classes  of  foreign-born  women,  medical  societies,  his¬ 
torical  societies,  literary  clubs,  dramatic  clubs,  and  delegations  from 
textile  schools. 

By  exhibiting  the  works  of  local  artists  in  groups  and  “one  man 
show's,”  the  gallery  has  rendered  a  distinct  service  to  the  county  and 
State,  for  it  has  already  introduced  to  the  public  and  started  on  an 
interesting  career  several  young  painters  and  has  given  added  impetus 
to  the  success  of  those  already  established.  The  Addison  Gallery  of 
American  Art  has  been  said  by  artists  and  educators  to  mark  an 
extremely  important  step  in  American  secondary  school  education  and 
to  point  the  w'ay  to  a  great  educational  development  destined  to 
spread  throughout  the  country. 

An  account  of  the  veritable  renaissance  that  is  taking  place  at 
Andover  is  incomplete  wfithout  a  brief  wrord  regarding  the  person  who 
has  made  it  possible,  particularly  as  wfith  rare  modesty  he  has  not 
allowed  his  name  to  be  affixed  to  a  building,  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers,  nor  even  to  appear  in  the  academy’s  official  records,  all  of 
his  benefactions  being  credited  to  “An  anonymous  donor.”  Thomas 
Cochran  is  a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of 
New  York.  He  was  born  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  1871,  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Emelie  B.  Cochran,  and  he  graduated  from  Phillips 
Academy  in  1890  and  from  Yale  in  1894.  After  completing  his  edu¬ 
cation  he  entered  the  banking  business  in  New  York,  quickly  becom¬ 
ing  very  successful.  He  wras  president  of  the  Liberty  National  Bank 
from  1914  to  the  close  of  1916,  and  in  January  of  1917  he  became 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  To  gain  an  adequate 
idea  of  Mr.  Cochran’s  educational  theories  as  represented  by  the 
Holmes  Library  and  the  Addison  Gallery,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that 
he  has  brought  beauty  into  other  phases  of  schoolboy  life  by  including 
in  his  gifts  three  other  noble  and  beautiful  structures — an  administra¬ 
tion  building  with  a  large  auditorium,  a  great  edifice  with  four  mag- 
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nificent  dining  halls  in  which  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  students  eat 
their  meals,  and  a  very  lovely  chapel  provided  with  one  of  the  finest 
pipe  organs  in  the  country.  In  addition,  he  has  created  a  beautiful 
park  that  is  stocked  with  rare  game  birds  and  is  maintained  as  a 
“bird  sanctuary.” 

Essex  County  may  well  be  proud  of  its  museums  and  libraries,  for 
all  of  its  cities  and  towns  and  many  of  its  small  villages  have  a  good 
library  and  a  historical  museum  that  are  active  and  vigorous  and  that 
are  generously  supported  by  the  public  or  by  a  group  of  private  citi¬ 
zens.  Not  possessing  a  large  city  or  a  great  university,  the  county 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  developing  either  a  museum  or  a 
library  on  a  grand  scale,  but  it  has  in  Salem  and  Andover  two  groups 
of  institutions  that  possess  national  importance  because  of  their  spe¬ 
cial  characteristics  or  their  historic  significance.  The  Essex  Institute, 
the  Peabody  Museum,  the  Salem  Atheneum,  the  Phillips  Academy 
Archaeology  Museum,  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library,  and  the 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art  are  all  outstanding  representatives 
of  their  types,  and  all  serve  the  Nation  as  well  as  the  State  and  county. 
Essex  County  has  been  very  fortunate  in  having  had  a  great  many 
benefactors,  who  by  their  efforts  and  their  money  have  established 
and  materially  aided  the  great  majority  of  the  museums  and  libraries, 
with  the  result  that  the  county  is  much  better  equipped  than  would 
have  been  possible  if  public  initiative  and  public  funds  had  alone  been 
available.  With  the  present  splendid  array  of  these  institutions  and 
with  a  long  tradition  of  keen  interest  in  their  progress,  Essex  County 
can  be  relied  upon  to  maintain  in  the  future  the  usefulness,  the  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  the  high  rank  of  its  museums  and  libraries. 

Bibliographical  Note — Among  the  publications  consulted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  chapter  were  : 

“Standard  History  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,”  edited  by 
Cyrus  M.  I  racy,  William  E.  Graves,  and  Henry  M.  Batchelder. 

“History  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,”  by  D.  Hamilton  Hurd. 

“Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,”  by  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart. 

“History  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,”  by  John  J.  Currier. 

“History  of  the  Salem  Atheneum,”  by  Joseph  N.  Ashton. 

Bulletins  of  “The  Bay  State  Historical  League”;  and  numerous 
catalogues  and  pamphlets,  including:  “The  Visitor’s  Guide  to  Salem,” 
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‘‘The  Essex  Institute,”  “Guide  to  the  Peabody  Museum,”  “Vergiliana” 
in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library,  “The  Newburyport  Public  Li¬ 
brary,”  “The  Peabody  Institute  Library,”  “The  Swampscott  Histor¬ 
ical  Society,”  and  “The  Haverhill  Public  Library.” 

Acknowledgment  is  gratefully  made  to  those  who  so  kindly  and 
courteously  supplied  information,  including  Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Jen¬ 
kins,  director  of  the  “Peabody  Museum”  ;  Miss  Harriet  Tapley,  librar¬ 
ian  of  “The  Essex  Institute”;  Air.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  director, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  S.  Byers,  assistant  director  of  the  Phillips  Academy 
Archaeology  Department;  Air.  Charles  H.  Sawyer,  curator  of  the 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art;  Aliss  Sarah  L.  Frost,  librarian  of 
“The  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library”;  Air.  George  F.  Dow,  of 
Topsfield. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Religion 

By  Miner  JV.  Merrick 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  discuss  the  more  salient  points 
of  religion  with  special  emphasis  on  the  contributions  made  by  this 
county  to  the  religious  trends  developed  in  New  England  and  subse¬ 
quently  followed  throughout  the  whole  country. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  become  familiar  with  the  religious  situa¬ 
tion  in  England  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  in  order  to  learn 
the  background  of  the  early  settlers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
deep  religious  conviction  is  the  property  of  a  minority  in  any  group. 
When  that  conviction  becomes  popular  it  tends  to  become  less  power¬ 
ful.  Therefore  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  select  group  to  set 
themselves  apart  in  order  to  hold  their  position  and  to  increase  their 
prestige.  Such  might  be  the  explanation  of  the  theocratic  system  as 
it  was  practiced  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  The  number  of 
those  that  came  to  this  country  in  the  so-called  “Great  Migration” 
in  the  years  1620  to  1660,  who  possessed  deep  religious  convic¬ 
tions,  was  relatively  very  small.  James  Truslow  Adams  estimates 
that  only  one  out  of  every  five  who  went  to  Massachusetts  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  interested  in  religion  to  become  a  member  of  the  church. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  Puritans  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  felt  cramped  by  its  doctrine.  There  was  not 
enough  chance  for  the  individual  to  express  himself.  They  wanted 
to  break  away  from  the  old  feudal  idea  of  the  relationship  between 
a  lord  and  his  vassal  with  its  implication  of  union  between  church 
and  state  and  to  realign  themselves  as  they  saw  fit.  The  individual 
must  be  freed.  A  democratic  Commonwealth  was  the  goal  of  these 
Puritans,  though  they  may  not  have  recognized  it  as  such  at  first. 
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Let  us  examine  the  three  main  religious-political  parties  in  England, 
if  I  may  so  call  them.  The  first  was  the  Anglican,  that  which  believed 
in  the  established  church.  This  group  represented  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  England,  headed  by  the  hereditary  leaders,  those  of 
the  highest  social  classes.  In  their  view  the  church  and  the  state  were 
united  and  must  remain  so.  James  I  had  reiterated  this  principle  in  his 
statement,  “No  bishop,  no  king.”  If  the  individual  were  allowed  to 
worship  in  any  way  he  chose,  then  he  would  want  to  be  governed  by 
the  way  of  his  own  choosing,  and  the  office  of  king  would  cease  to 
exist.  This  Anglican  group  also  believed  that  the  subject  citizen  had 
been  born  a  member  of  both  the  church  and  the  state  and  therefore 
must  recognize  their  unity  and  pay  allegiance  to  both.  Authority  was 
of  divine  origin,  as  God  had  anointed  both  the  bishop  and  the  king. 
This  was  plainly  the  orthodox  view. 

The  second  group,  the  Presbyterian,  still  accepted  the  principle 
of  the  state  church,  but  did  not  believe  that  God  had  anointed  the 
bishop  and  the  king.  It  substituted  for  this  the  doctrine  of  elective 
stewardship.  Each  parish  was  to  be  controlled  by  its  elders,  who 
were  chosen  by  the  laity  of  that  parish.  Final  authority  was  placed 
in  the  synod.  These  ideas  had  been  brought  over  from  Geneva, 
where  they  had  been  formulated  and  practiced  by  Calvin. 

The  third  group,  the  Separatists,  did  not  want  to  be  ruled  either 
by  bishop  or  elders,  but  wanted  to  establish  groups  of  like-minded 
people  and  set  up  independent  churches  on  a  self-governing  basis. 
This  body  desired  to  set  a  higher  standard  than  they  believed  was 
held  by  either  of  the  other  two  groups,  and  they  wished  to  get  away 
from  the  authority  of  a  sinful  state.  They  took  literally  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Paul,  “Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing.”  This  doctrine  led 
them  straight  to  a  conception  of  a  Christian  democracy.  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  true  church  were  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  a  system  of  equality  must  prevail  in  the  rule  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  No  authority  that  did  not  accept  this  principle  could  rule  the 
congregation.  Out  of  this  group  came  such  offspring  as  Quakers, 
Congregationalists,  Seekers,  and  Anabaptists. 

Let  us  deal  with  each  of  these  religious-political  parties  as  their 
representatives  migrated  to  New  England  and  study  them  as  they 
developed  in  Essex  County. 


SALEM — FIRST  CHURCH 

Built  1825,  from  a  water  color  by  W.  H.  Emmerton 

Courtesy  of  Tlxe  Essex  Institute 
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Various  attempts  were  made  throughout  the  seventeenth  century 
to  establish  the  Episcopal  or  Anglican  Church  in  New  England. 
These  attempts  did  not  meet  with  success  until  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  possibly  because  the  representatives  did  not  seem 
over-zealous  in  their  task,  and  partly  because  the  “Puritans”  regarded 
these  churchmen  as  followers  of  the  Stuarts  in  England.  As  so  often 
happens  neither  the  “Puritans”  nor  the  Episcopalians  understood 
each  other.  All  the  Puritan  ministers  were  originally  Episcopalians, 
because  they  had  been  ordained  in  the  Church  of  England.  They  had 
been  driven  into  the  “Low  Church”  branch  by  what  they  considered 
to  be  over-emphasis  on  the  part  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  the  High 
Churchmen  on  the  Liturgy  and  the  Episcopate.  The  Episcopalians 
differed  from  the  Separatists,  who  were  also  Puritans,  because  they 
still  believed  in  the  union  of  the  church  and  the  state  and  in  the  rule 
of  the  King  and  the  bishops  by  the  will  of  God.  Although  they  were 
affiliated  with  the  House  of  Stuart,  they,  too,  in  this  country  con¬ 
tended  for  religious  liberty.  They  opposed  the  Puritan  uniformity 
here  because  they  hoped  to  establish  an  Episcopal  uniformity  in  reli¬ 
gion,  but  they  disagreed  as  to  the  authority  under  which  all  men 
must  be  brought. 

In  1701  there  was  established  in  England  the  Episcopal  “Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.”  In  1710  this 
society  appointed  a  minister  to  take  charge  of  a  congregation  in  New¬ 
bury.  This  is  now  the  oldest  parish  of  the  Episcopal  Church  (Church 
of  England)  in  Massachusetts,  and  Queen  Anne’s  Chapel  was  built  in 
that  part  of  Newbury  which  is  now  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  Newburyport. 
I  here  had  been  a  serious  controversy  among  the  Congregationalism 
there  over  the  location  of  the  new  church.  Those  who  objected  to  its 
being  built  on  Pipe-Stave  Hill  became  Episcopalians. 

About  1740  there  occurred  the  “Great  Awakening”  or  revival 
movement.  George  Whitefield,  from  England,  spent  some  time  in 
this  country  visiting  Salem,  Marblehead,  Ipswich,  and  Newbury.  He 
was  an  ordained  minister  in  the  Anglican  Church,  but  when  it  was 
disco\  ered  how  far  YY  hitefield  was  willing  to  go,  he  was  disavowed 
by  the  church.  Another  great  leader  in  the  revival  was  Jonathan 
Edwards,  of  Northampton.  These  two  men  preached  that  no  man 
was  a  Christian  unless  he  had  been  through  the  experiences  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  emotional  conversion.  The  effect  of  this  preaching  upon  the 
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Episcopal  Church  was  to  separate  its  members  further  from  the 
Puritans.  The  churchmen  did  not  go  to  the  revival  meetings,  and 
some  people  were  attracted  to  the  Episcopal  Church  because  it  did 
not  countenance  such  methods  of  revival. 

The  Episcopal  clergymen  usually  wTere  educated  in  England  and 
sent  out  to  the  colonies.  Therefore,  when  the  War  of  American 
Independence  came,  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  connected  with  Eng¬ 
land  by  bonds  of  affection,  religion,  and  patriotism.  Most  of  them 
could  not  see  the  colonists’  point  of  view,  and  they  could  not  main¬ 
tain  their  place  in  the  community  unless  they  did  see  it.  The  result 
was  that  when  the  war  was  over  the  Episcopal  Church  had  nearly 
disappeared  from  this  country.  There  were  only  fourteen  Episcopal 
parishes  left  in  Massachusetts. 

Another  result  of  the  wrar  was  a  somewhat  general  indifference 
to  religion.  Religion  took  a  place  second  to  politics  in  men’s  minds. 
Everyone  was  interested  in  establishing  the  institutions  of  the  new 
government  and  took  every  opportunity  to  discuss  them.  Ministers 
who  did  not  preach  politics  from  their  pulpits  found  the  pews  of 
their  churches  deserted.  Many  of  the  conversions  during  the  “Great 
Awakening”  had  been  only  skin  deep,  and,  therefore,  many  of  these 
people  did  not  continue  to  be  church  members.  This  indifference  wras 
also  fostered  by  the  popular  unbelief  that  was  imported  from  France, 
the  influence  of  that  country  becoming  stronger  here  after  its  alli¬ 
ance  with  us  in  1778.  Even  devout  religionists  found  it  hard  to 
argue  dowm  the  so-called  atheists.  Oftentimes  the  atheists  won.  It 
was  the  fear  of  many  of  those  interested  in  the  Episcopal  Church  that 
it  would  never  survive. 

The  first  Episcopal  Church  in  Essex  County  w*as  formed  in  New- 
buryport  in  1710  under  the  circumstances  that  have  been  given. 

St.  Michael’s  Church  in  Marblehead  was  erected  in  1714,  the  first 
rector  being  William  Shaw.  According  to  Dolores  Bacon,  in  “Old 
New  England  Churches,”  this  church  “remains  the  only  enduring 
monument  to  the  Episcopal  faith  from  Colonial  times  in  Newr  Eng¬ 
land.”  The  members  of  the  parish  objected  strenuously  to  being 
taxed  to  support  the  Congregational  preachers,  and  finally  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Governor,  but  his  attempt  to  restrain  the  selectmen 
and  the  assessors  met  with  no  success.  Eventually  the  poor  rector 
was  forced  to  flee  to  England  and  his  successor,  David  Masson,  was 
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more  fortunate.  To  quote  from  Dolores  Bacon:  “This  second 
Rector,  finding  his  people  still  serfs  to  the  Puritan  meeting  house, 
made  a  successful  appeal  to  the  Governor.  By  this  time  the  parish 
had  undertaken  to  meet  all  charges  resulting  from  the  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  churchmen  to  the  undesired  tax  levied  upon  them. 
The  selectmen  and  assessors  of  Marblehead  were  rendered  power¬ 
less  and  St.  Michael’s  became  an  unhampered  fact.”  During  the 
Revolution,  Mr.  Weeks,  the  rector,  openly  declared  himself  a  royal¬ 
ist,  and  he  read  prayers  for  the  preservation  of  the  royal  family  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  a  year  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed.  The  Provincial  Congress  closed  St.  Michael’s,  but  the 
rector  held  services  in  private  houses.  Eventually  he  had  to  flee  for 
his  life  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  church  was  again  opened  and  chanting 
was  introduced  there  in  1786,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  America. 
Several  prominent  men  now  came  to  the  support  of  St.  Michael’s, 
among  whom  was  Captain  Blackler,  who  commanded  the  boat  on 
which  George  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  to  fight  the  battle 
of  Trenton.  St.  Michael’s  was  closed  soon  after  1818,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  turn  it  into  a  “Congregational  Meeting  House.” 
Upon  appeal  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  to  the  Legislature  and 
with  the  help  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Carlisle,  St.  Michael’s  status  was 
restored,  and  it  was  on  its  feet  again  in  1833. 

To  Salem  John  Lyford  came  as  an  associate  of  Roger  Conant 
and  maintained  for  a  while  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  was  before  Endicott  and  his  company  arrived.  Among  Endi- 
cott  s  company  were  some  members  who  held  services  according  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Governor  Endicott  summoned  these 
men  and  asked  them  why  they  did  not  conform  to  the  practices  of  the 
First  Church  of  Salem,  and  when  they  persisted  in  following  their 
form  of  worship  Endicott  sent  them  back  to  England.  To  quote  from 
Palfrey  in  the  1888  “History  of  Essex  County”:  “This  proceeding 
had  first  raised,  and  for  the  present  issue  had  decided,  a  question  of 
vast  magnitude.  I  he  right  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  to  exclude  at  their  pleasure  dangerous  or  disagree¬ 
able  persons  from  their  domain  they  never  regarded  as  questionable, 
any  more  than  a  householder  doubts  his  right  to  determine  who  shall 
be  the  inmates  of  his  house.” 

In  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  other  Episcopal  churches 
organized  in  Amesbury  and  Haverhill. 
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The  First  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Methuen  was  formed 
about  1833  and  lasted  some  four  of  five  years;  during  this  time  the 
first  Christmas  service  in  this  locality  was  conducted  in  this  church. 

A  chime  of  ten  bells  of  St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal  Church,  which 
first  rang  out  on  Easter  morning,  1886,  w’as  the  first  chime  in  Lynn. 
Other  towns  or  cities  in  which  Episcopal  churches  have  been  organ¬ 
ized,  in  the  order  of  their  founding,  are :  Andover,  Lawrence,  Dan¬ 
vers,  Ipswich,  Gloucester,  Beverly,  Rockport,  Beverly  Farms,  Pea¬ 
body,  Saugus,  Georgetown,  and  Manchester. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  most  of  the  Episcopal  churches  were 
founded  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  most  of  those 
interested  in  establishing  churches  were  attempting  to  break  away 
from  the  forms  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  England.  During  the 
American  Revolution  most  of  the  Episcopal  churches  were  closed,  as 
was  St.  Michael’s  in  Marblehead,  because  they  wTere  looked  upon  as 
supporters  of  the  royal  family  in  England.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  wTere  not  regarded  as  unpa¬ 
triotic,  but  only  as  wanting  to  establish  a  particular  form  of  worship 
which  held  an  appeal  for  them.  This  may  indicate  that  Americans  were 
becoming  more  tolerant  and  that  perhaps  they  realized  that  no  matter 
to  what  denomination  they  belonged  they  were  all  seeking  to  find  in 
some  established  form  of  religion  an  expression  of  their  beliefs. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  did  not  thrive  in  the  Congregational 
stronghold  of  Essex  County.  A  church  was  formed  in  New'buryport 
out  of  the  First  Newbury  Church  (Congregational)  in  1746.  The 
church  building  was  erected  in  1756,  and  it  is  here  that  George  \\  hite- 
field  lies  buried  in  a  vault  beneath  the  pulpit. 

Due  to  the  immigration  of  Presbyterians  from  the  Canadian 
Provinces  in  search  of  work  in  the  mills,  a  Presbyterian  Church  w7as 
founded  in  Lawrence  in  1854. 

The  German  Presbyterian  Church  in  Lawrence,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1879,  had  its  origin  in  1872. 

According  to  our  plan  of  dealing  with  the  three  English  political- 
religious  groups  whose  representatives  came  to  this  country,  we  come 
now  to  the  Separatists.  In  this  county  the  chief  divisions  of  this 
group  were  the  Quakers,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Universalists,  Uni¬ 
tarians,  and  Congregationalists.  They  will  be  treated  in  that  order, 
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except  that  the  Roman  Catholics  will  be  treated  before  the  Con- 
gregationalists. 

The  Quakers  first  appeared  in  this  country  in  1657.  They  had 
come  to  Boston  in  1656  and  spread  to  Salem  from  there.  The  Society 
of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  started  in  England  during  the  English  Com¬ 
monwealth,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  itinerant  lay-preaching  of 
George  Fox.  After  1652  the  movement  gained  momentum  and 
attracted  a  goodly  number  of  adherents.  These  Quakers — so-called 
in  derision  of  their  emotional  and  religious  enthusiasm — soon  were 
persecuted  because  of  their  unorthodox  ideas  toward  religion  and  soci¬ 
ety,  but  the  persecution  only  made  them  grow  stronger  and  become 
more  tenacious  of  their  views.  To  quote  from  Rufus  Jones,  in  his 
chapter  in  the  “Religious  History  of  New  England”  : 

“The  movement  was,  from  its  earliest  beginning,  outreach- 
ing  and  missionary  in  spirit.  Its  exponents  were  possessed 
with  a  faith  that  they  had  rediscovered  ‘primitive  Christianity’ 
and  they  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  found  a  fresh 
and  living  way  which  could  spread  and  become  a  world- 
Christianity.  In  this  faith  they  undertook  ‘the  hazards  and 
hardships’  of  propagating  it,  not  only  at  home  but  ‘overseas’ 
as  well.” 

These  Quakers  believed  that  each  human  soul  might  make  its 
own  communication  with  God,  that  it  might  discover  its  own  revela¬ 
tion  of  truth,  and  make  its  own  interpretation  of  Christ.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  interpretation  of  God,  Christ,  and  truth  obviously  could  not 
be  subject  to  any  external  authority. 

The  early  founders  of  Massachusetts  were  not  interested  in  this 
kind  of  thing,  and  took  steps  to  prevent  its  inception  and  its  spread. 
To  quote  from  J.  Duncan  Phillips,  in  his  “Salem  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century 

“In  due  time  the  General  Court  forbade  Quakers  to  enter 
and  forbade  anyone  to  entertain  them,  and,  after  trying  sim¬ 
pler  measures,  in  due  time  further  promised  that  if  they  did 
come,  it  would  put  them  out,  and  if  they  came  again,  it  would 
cut  their  ears  off,  and  if  they  returned  a  third  time,  it  would 
hang  them  and  then  that  would  end  it — but  it  did  not,  for 
others  came.  Rhode  Island,  Barbados,  and  the  Dutch  settle- 
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ment  at  New  Amsterdam  seem  to  have  been  the  advance  basis 
for  the  invasion,  but  why  couldn’t  the  Quakers  leave  Massa¬ 
chusetts  alone?  At  any  rate,  they  didn’t,  and  some  of  them 
came  to  Salem  and  stayed  with  Lawrence  Southwick,  the  glass- 
maker,  and  his  wife  on  Boston  Street.  The  Southwicks  got 
into  trouble  for  sheltering  the  Quakers  and  their  two  friends 
each  lost  an  ear.  But  Quakers  kept  coming  and  making  trou¬ 
ble,  and  the  authorities,  not  with  any  bloodthirstiness  which 
I  can  discover,  but  because  they  wanted  these  people  to  keep 
away  and  stop  bothering,  flogged  them,  cut  off  their  ears  and 
finally  hanged  half  a  dozen.” 

According  to  Rufus  Jones  four  were  hanged.  Continuing  from 
Phillips : 

“The  chief  thing  they  demonstrated  was  that  that  was  the 
way  to  make  friends  for  the  Quakers,  whereas  if  they  had 
given  them  a  soap-box  on  Boston  Common  and  gone  out  and 
laughed  at  them  it  would  have  ended  sooner. 

In  Salem,  in  1658,  a  trial  of  the  Quakers  was  held  and  several 
persons  were  fined  or  imprisoned.  Whipping  usually  accompanied 
the  fines  and  imprisonment.  The  persecution  gradually  quieted  down, 
especially  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II,  who  disapproved  of  it. 

We  must  not  be  too  severe  in  our  judgment  against  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  the  people  of  Salem  for  their  actions  against  the  Quakers, 
for  little  did  they  know  the  outcome  of  the  problem  with  which  they 
had  to  deal  any  more  than  would  we  in  similar  circumstances  today. 
Many  of  our  actions  undoubtedly  will  be  viewed  as  somewhat  unwise 
when  studied  from  the  advantage  of  the  history  of  nearly  three 
centuries. 

In  1677  a  Quaker  meetinghouse  was  erected  on  Wolf  Hill  in 
Lynn.  In  1688  the  first  meetinghouse  was  built  in  Salem,  while 
in  Amesbury  the  earliest  record  starts  from  1701,  when  a  meeting¬ 
house  was  decided  upon  and  members  from  Amesbury,  Salisbury,  and 
Hampton  met  there  for  four  years.  In  Amesbury  the  Quakers  were 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  Congregational  preaching,  and  in  1702 
the  constable  took  two  calves — valued  at  thirty  shillings — from 
Ezekiel  Wathen  to  pay  his  rate.  John  G.  Whittier,  the  poet,  belonged 
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to  the  Friends  Society  in  Amesbury.  In  Newbury  a  meetinghouse  was 
built  in  1744,  but  it  was  afterwards  used  by  the  Congregational 
Church  in  the  West  Parish;  then  the  Friends  built  another  house  of 
worship  on  Turkey  Hill.  In  1822  there  arose  two  factions  in  the 
church  at  Lynn,  and  it  was  common  to  hear  the  boys  of  the  town 
shout,  “Let’s  go  and  see  the  Quakers  fight.”  This  is  interesting  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Quakers  did  not  countenance  physical  force 
even  in  cases  of  self-protection.  In  1832  a  brick  meetinghouse  was 
erected  by  the  Friends  in  Salem  and  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  fire 
of  1914,  a  new  structure  was  built.  In  Lawrence  a  meetinghouse  was 
erected  in  1886. 

Fhe  Baptists,  or  Anabaptists,  as  they  were  called  in  early  New 
England,  did  not  believe  in  the  authority  of  the  state  in  religious 
matters.  In  this  respect  they  were  like  the  other  Independents  or 
Separatists,  but  they  differed  from  the  others  in  the  degree  to  which 
they  advanced  certain  doctrinal  changes.  The  Baptists  were,  per¬ 
haps,  the  first  to  bring  out  in  its  full  meaning  the  theory  of  religious 
liberty  or  freedom  of  conscience  in  one’s  relationship  to  God.  They 
also  held  that  baptism  could  be  administered  only  to  one  who  had 
confessed  his  personal  faith  in  Christ,  this  conception  excluding  infant 
baptism.  The  third  point  in  their  doctrine  was  that  baptism  by 
immersion  was  the  only  mode  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament. 
These  tenets  of  the  Baptists  explain  the  hostility  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  Colony  to  them.  The  Second  Charter  of  Massachusetts 
(1691)  had  granted  equal  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  but  Roman 
Catholics,  but  it  also  required  each  town  to  raise  taxes  to  support  a 
minister.  In  1718  the  General  Court  authorized  a  tax  for  building 
and  repairing  meetinghouses.  Quoting  from  Horr,  in  his  chapter 
on  the  Baptists  in  the  “Religious  History  of  New  England”: 

“In  1728,  however,  Baptists  and  Quakers  were  exempted 
from  poll  taxes  for  the  support  of  ministers  and  it  became 
illegal  to  take  their  bodies  in  execution  to  satisfy  any  such 
material  rate  or  tax  assessed  upon  their  estates  or  faculty, 
‘provided  that  such  persons  do  usually  attend  the  meetings  of 
their  respective  Societies  assembling  upon  the  Lord’s  Day  for 
the  worship  of  God,  and  that  they  live  within  five  miles  of  the 
place  of  such  meeting.’  The  names  of  the  Baptists  and  Quak¬ 
ers  who  might  thus  escape  the  poll  tax  were  ascertained  by 
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the  County  Court,  which  through  its  clerk  sent  lists  of  the 
names  to  the  assessors  of  each  town  or  precinct.” 

There  was  a  Baptist  Church  organized  in  Newbury  in  1682,  but 
prejudice  against  the  new  sect  was  so  strong  that  the  church  evi¬ 
dently  ceased  to  exist,  as  nothing  more  was  heard  of  it  for  over  a 
century.  The  society  was  re-formed  in  1804. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  Baptist  churches  formed  in 
Georgetown,  Methuen,  Haverhill,  and  Danvers.  The  history  of  the 
Haverhill  Church  gives  an  insight  into  the  legal  procedure  of  the 
time  regarding  the  founding  of  churches.  In  1793  the  "First  Bap¬ 
tist  Society  in  Haverhill”  was  incorporated.  To  quote  from  the  1888 
“History  of  Essex  County”  : 

“The  trouble  was  that  all  persons  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  regular  parish  tax  unless  they  could  obtain  exemption  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law.  This  society  was  obliged 
to  procure  certificates  from  three  other  Baptist  Churches 
acknowledging  them  to  be  one  of  the  regular  Baptist  con¬ 
gregations  before  their  own  officers  could  give  to  individuals 
certificates  of  their  frequent  and  usual  attendance  at  their 
church  upon  the  Lord’s  Day,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
exempted  from  paying  a  proportionable  part  of  the  minis¬ 
terial  taxes  raised  by  law  in  the  parish.  Indeed,  Merchant 
John  White,  a  constant  worshipper  with  the  Baptists,  though 
not  a  church  member,  was  obliged  to  pay  his  regular  parish 
tax  to  the  standing  order  at  the  end  of  an  expensive  lawsuit. 

In  spite  of — or  perhaps  because  of— great  opposition,  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Society  became  very  strong  and  contributed  much  to  missionary 
work  and  to  the  founding  of  new  churches,  specially  in  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  said  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  first  pastor,  that  no 
man  ever  accomplished  more  in  Haverhill.  There  are  now  five  Bap¬ 
tist  churches  in  Haverhill,  one  of  which  is  colored. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  Baptist  churches  were  formed  in  the 
following  order  in  Beverly,  Newburyport,  Salem,  Sandy  Bay  (Glouces¬ 
ter),  Essex,  Rockport,  Lynn,  Wenham,  Salisbury,  Rowley,  Gloucester 
Harbor,  Andover,  Manchester,  Merrimacport  (West  Amesbury), 
Lawrence,  and  West  Newbury. 
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By  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  perceptions  of 
*  e  Baptists  had  ceased,  and  that  may  explain  the  growth  of  Baptist 
ch _rch.es  n  the  next  century.  These  persecutions  of  the  Baptists  as 
we!!  as  d  the  Q_akers  were  due  to  their  interference  in  political  mat¬ 
ters  as  -.veil  as  their  peculiar  religious  beliefs.  They  were  regarded 
as  a  troublesome  minority  and.  therefore,  it  was  thought  that  thev 
ought  to  be  s-ppressed.  but  it  was  soon  learned  that  suppression  onlv 
made  them  become  stronger. 

Methodism  had  its  origin  in  England  in  1729.  its  name  deriving 
from  the  fact  that  its  followers  led  methodical  lives.  The  two  chief 
proponents  of  Methodism  were  John  Wesley  and  George  White- 
neld.  each  of  whom  became  the  head  of  a  separate  party  of  Metho- 
d .sts  in  1741.  Methodism  was  brought  to  this  country-  by  Whitefield 
n  I739-  '“'hen  he  made  a  preaching  tour  and  visited  Ipswich,  Essex, 
Newbury.  Eynn.  Marblehead.  Haverhill,  and  Salem  in  this  countv. 
As  he  was  not  allowed  to  preach  in  the  churches  in  most  places,  he 
expounded  the  gospel  of  individuality  and  freedom  to  great  crowds 
on  the  Common,  in  some  nearby  field,  or  in  some  great  hall.  When 
the  authorities  in  Haverhill  sent  Whitefield  a  letter  asking  him  to 
leave  their  town,  he  read  the  letter  and  remarked.  "Poor  souls,  they 
need  another  sermon.'  and  straightway  announced  that  he  would 
preach  at  sunrise  the  next  morning  in  the  same  place,  when  many 
came  to  hear  him.  As  has  been  remarked  before  in  this  chapter,  the 
first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century-  was  one  of  outward  religious 
lethargy  and  indifference  in  this  country,  and  it  was  Whitefield  who 
kindled  the  spark  that  made  the  people  "want”  religion  again.  White- 
field  was  convinced  of  the  worth  of  religion  in  every  man’s  life,  and  it 
was  his  mission  to  make  every  man  realize  that  fact.  The  members 
of  the  established  church  in  this  county-,  as  elsewhere,  did  not  dis¬ 
agree  so  much  with  the  doctrines  of  Whitefield  as  they  did  with  the 
methods  he  used  in  expressing  those  doctrines.  They  were  suspcious 
of  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  that  he  instilled  in  his  hearers  in  the 
open  meetings.  T  hat  this  enthusiasm  was  more  than  skin  deep  with 
many  who  heard  Whitefield  is  shown  by-  the  number  of  Methodist 
churches  that  were  established. 

Benjamin  franklin,  in  his  “Autobiography,”  bears  witness  to  the 
power  of  Whitefield: 

1  he  multitudes  of  all  sects  and  denominations  that 

attended  his  sermons  were  enormous  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
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speculation  to  me,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  to  observe  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  his  oratory  on  his  hearers,  and 
how  much  they  admir’d  and  respected  him,  notwithstanding 
his  common  abuse  of  them,  by  assuring  them  that  they  were 
naturally  half  beasts  and  half  devils.  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  the  change  soon  made  in  the  manners  of  our  inhabitants. 
From  being  thoughtless  or  indifferent  about  religion,  it  seemed 
as  if  all  the  world  were  growing  religious.” 

Gains  in  attendance  and  membership  were  noted  by  all  the 
denominations. 

Methodism  as  it  is  now  taught  was  introduced  in  Ipswich  in  1790 
by  the  itinerant  preacher  Jesse  Lee,  but  it  was  not  till  1822  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  was  formed  with  twenty-two  mem¬ 
bers,  eight  of  whom  were  from  the  Baptists. 

In  1790  the  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in  Marblehead,  and 
in  1791  Reverend  Jesse  Lee  founded  the  society  in  Lynn.  From  that 
society  branches  were  established  in  the  nineteenth  century  through¬ 
out  the  town  and  some  of  the  surrounding  territory. 

The  other  two  Methodist  churches  founded  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  were  in  Marblehead  and  in  Lynn.  In  the  nineteenth  centurv 
Methodist  churches  were  formed  in  Saugus,  Newburyport,  Salem, 
Gloucester,  East  Gloucester,  Byfield,  Andover,  Rockville  (Peabody), 
Topsfield,  Rockport,  East  Bradford  (Groveland),  Newbury,  Law¬ 
rence,  Beverly,  Danvers,  Essex,  Middleton,  and  Methuen. 

In  Byfield,  in  1827,  the  establishment  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  inspired  by  the  preaching  of  Reverend  \\  illiam  French, 
and  in  1 830  a  small  chapel  was  built  near  the  Great  Rock.  There  were 
no  seats  in  the  chapel,  so  the  women  sat  on  stones  which  had  been 
brought  in  from  the  outside,  and  the  men  stood  outside  and  looked  in 
through  the  open  windows.  In  1831  the  chapel  was  finished.  During 
the  next  year  the  society  tried  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  a  min¬ 
ister,  but  $92.15  was  all  they  could  get,  though  further  efforts  must 
have  been  more  successful,  because  the  church  continued  and  pros¬ 
pered.  Further  evidence  of  the  bareness  of  the  first  Methodist  churches 
is  given  by  Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester: 

“The  first  Methodist  Church  buildings  were  simple  struc¬ 
tures  made  of  unplaned  boards,  entirely  without  paint;  often, 
for  several  vears  unfinished.  For  seats  they  had  rough  planks. 
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laid  on  blocks,  and  no  backs.  The  pulpit  was  the  carpenter’s 
bench  used  in  the  erection  of  the  building,  pushed  to  one  end 
of  the  room  and  a  single  board  nailed  upright  upon  the  front 
and  another  short  board  flat  on  its  top,  made  a  resting  place 
for  Bible  and  hymnbook.  Even  such  plain  meeting  houses 
were  often  embarrassed  with  debts.” 

In  1800  the  General  Conference  had  agreed  that  $80  should  be 
the  yearly  allowance  of  a  minister  and  that  a  similar  amount  should 
be  allowed  his  wife.  For  each  child  under  seven  the  allowance  should 
be  $16,  and  for  each  child  over  seven  and  under  fourteen  it  should 
be  $24. 

In  i860  several  clergymen  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  ten  laymen  of  the  Lynn  and  Boston  districts  joined  together  and 
established  the  Asbury  Camp-meeting  Association  in  Hamilton  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  camp  and  other  meetings  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  first  camp-meeting  had 
been  held  in  1859,  and  the  venture  proved  so  successful  that  meetings 
have  been  held  yearly  in  the  month  of  August.  The  district  is  now 
known  as  Asbury  Grove. 

d  he  L  niversalist  system  of  theology  was  introduced  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  John  Murray  in  1774  at  Gloucester.  Universalism  was  mili- 
tantly  against  the  accepted  Calvinistic  system  as  held  and  interpreted 
by  the  orthodox  Congregationalists ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  first  organized 
attack  on  this  system.  The  main  points  of  the  Calvinistic  dogma  : 
the  trinity,  the  fall  of  man,  the  total  depravity  of  the  race,  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  theory  of  atonement,  salvation  by  faith  alone,  and  end¬ 
less  punishment,  were  all  denied  by  the  Lmiversalists.  The  Glouces¬ 
ter  Church  has  had  its  “trials  and  tribulations,”  but  it  exists  today 
as  the  “Independent  Christian  Society  of  Gloucester.” 

The  order  of  the  founding  of  the  Universalist  Society  in  the  towns 
of  Essex  County  is  as  follows:  Salem,  Lynn,  Danvers,  Gloucester, 
Haverhill,  Methuen,  Hamilton,  Essex,  Georgetown,  Salisbury,  New- 
buryport,  Marblehead,  Andover,  Amesbury,  Lawrence,  and  Rowley. 

I  he  l  nitarian  Society  seems  to  have  had  its  beginning  in  1820 
in  this  country,  and  in  1823  the  Unitarian  Congregational  Church  of 
Lynn  was  organized  with  those  who  had  seceded  from  the  First  Con- 
gi  egational  Church,  which  was  strictly  Calvinistic,  as  the  chief  mem¬ 
bers.  The  principles  of  the  Unitarians  are  like  those  of  the  Universal- 
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ists  in  that  they  favor  a  liberal  and  all  embracing  Christianity.  The 

doctrines  of  Calvin  were  too  narrow  for  them. 

In  1825  the  First  Unitarian  Church  was  organized  in  Peabody  so 
that  there  might  be  a  place  “in  the  South  part  of  Danvers  where  an 
opportunity  could  be  had  for  hearing  sentiments  more  liberal  and 
congenial  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  than  is  now  afforded. 
The  first  church  building  was  dedicated  in  1826.  The  Unitarian 
Denomination  has  also  been  represented  in  Beverly,  Ipswich,  Law¬ 
rence,  and  Manchester. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  in  England  drove  many  Catholics  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Massachusetts  and  other  parts  of  this 
country  in  search  of  religious  freedom.  But  they  were  not  welcome 
visitors  on  these  shores.  The  second  charter  of  Massachusetts  in 
1691  had  granted  freedom  of  worship  to  all  except  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  so  the  Catholics  migrated  to  Canada  and  New  Brunswick.  .  In 
1755  the  Acadians  were  forced  out  of  their  homes  by  the  British, 
and  many  found  refuge  in  Newburyport  and  other  sea  ports  of  this 
county.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland  in 
1845-46  sent  more  Roman  Catholics  to  our  shores,  and  several  came 
to  Newburyport.  From  1796  on  Father  de  Cheverus,  of  Boston, 
was  able  to  make  annual  visits  to  Salem  and  Newburyport.  Through 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  this  county  was  aided  by  the  development  of  industry  in 
such  towns  as  Lawrence  and  Haverhill  and  the  immigration  that 
accompanied  this  development. 

There  was  a  Catholic  congregation  in  Salem  in  1790,  and  in  1821 
a  chapel  was  built,  this  becoming  the  mother  parish  for  all  Essex 
County.  The  earliest  congregation  in  Lynn  met  in  1835,  and  that 
in  Newburyport  in  1844.  The  church  that  was  built  in  Newburyport 
in  1848  was  the  second  of  this  denomination  in  this  county.  A  great 
deal  of  missionary  work  was  carried  on  by  the  ministers  of  the  early 
parishes,  and  the  growth  of  the  churches  was  greatly  fostered  by  this 
interest.  Churches  had  been  established  in  the  following  order  in 
Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Andover,  Gloucester,  Rockport,  Marblehead, 
Danvers,  Groveland,  Amesbury,  Beverly,  Merrimac,  Georgetown, 
Peabody,  Ipswich,  Manchester,  and  Methuen.  The  Parochial  School 
aspect  of  the  Catholic  contribution  appears  in  another  chapter  of  this 
history. 
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Some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  original  settlers  in  this  county  were 
not  Separatists  from  the  Church  of  England  before  they  left  Eng¬ 
land,  and  such  was  the  case  with  those  who  founded  Newbury.  They 
became  Separatists  because  as  time  went  on  the  connection  with  the 
English  Church  did  not  seem  vital,  and  in  fact  some  of  them  may  not 
have  been  active  members  of  the  church.  However,  the  functions  of 
the  church  and  state  were  very  closely  bound  together  in  the  minds 
of  the  New  England  colonists.  In  1631  it  was  enacted  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Colony  “that  for  time  to  come  noe  man  shalbe  admitted 
to  the  freedome  of  this  body  polliticke,  but  such  as  are  members  of 
some  of  the  churches  within  ....  the  same.”  Thus  one’s  right  to 
vote  was  dependent  upon  his  membership  in  a  church.  In  1635  the 
Court  further  stated  that  no  religious  companies  could  be  formed  in 
the  Colony  unless  they  first  told  the  members  and  elders  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  church  of  their  intention  and  received  their  approval.  Refer¬ 
ence  to  a  feature  of  this  law  has  been  given  in  the  case  of  the  founding 
of  the  First  Baptist  Society  in  Haverhill  in  1793,  when  the  members 
were  seeking  to  be  relieved  of  paying  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  As  the  colonists  became  more  involved  in 
the  political  affairs  of  their  own  Colony,  their  political  connection 
with  England  seemed  less  distinct  and  so  did  their  religious  affiliation. 
They  had  come  to  these  shores  to  set  up  a  new  type  of  government, 
one  in  which  they  would  have  a  greater  share,  and  this  meant  a  new 
type  of  church.  I  he  close  association  of  the  authority  of  the  church 
and  of  the  state  as  they  developed  it  is  what  is  called  the  theocratic 
system  and  implies  the  authority  of  the  church  over  the  state. 

The  working  out  of  this  theocratic  system  was  greatly  aided  by 
the  calibre  of  the  early  Puritan  ministers.  These  men  were  usually 
highly  qualified  by  their  training  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  take 
pait  in  the  establishment  of  the  civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  they  were  often  consulted  on  both  these  phases  of 
government.  Their  advice  was  never  unwelcome.  Hence  they 
acquired  positions  of  great  influence  and  respect  in  the  Colony.  They 
were  also  eminent  as  teachers,  being  masters  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Latin,  and  that  eminence  seemed  greater  as  very  few  of  the  early 
colonists  were  educated  men.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  there  would 
not  have  been  any  colleges  in  this  country  in  the  early  days  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  interest  that  the  ministers  took  in  their  establish- 
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ment.  The  last  part  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  story  of 
one  of  the  products  of  this  interest— The  Andover  Theological 
Seminary. 

The  creed  of  the  Puritans  (as  has  been  said)  was  Calvinistic  and 
emphasized  the  depravity  of  man,  the  redemption  of  man  through 
Christ,  the  punishment  for  sin,  the  eternal  chastisement  of  the  sinner 
who  refused  to  repent  or  of  him  who  refused  to  believe.  This  creed  so 
permeated  thelives  of  all  religious  people  that  it  made  them  scornful  of 
those  who  dicfnot  believe  as  they  did.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  wThe^  adherence  to  this  doctrine  had  become  a  bit  lax,  it  was 
revived  by  the  lucid  teaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  who  did  more  than  any  other  to  bring  an  immediate  sense  of 
God’s  presence  into  the  lives  of  all  the  people  of  New  England. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  of  the  history  of  the  Congregational 
churches  that  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  first  ten  churches  that  were 
founded. 

The  history  of  the  Salem  Church,  the  first  church  founded  in  this 
county,  established  the  principles  and  aims  that  guided  the  founders 
of  the  earlier  colonial  churches.  On  the  twentieth  of  July,  1629,  the 
church  met  as  a  body  and  elected  its  pastor  and  teacher.  “Every  fit 
member  wrote,  in  a  note,  his  name  whom  the  Lord  moved  him  to  think 
was  fit  for  a  pastor,  and  so  likewise,  whom  they  would  have  for 
teacher.  ...  So  the  most  voice  was  for  Mr.  Skelton  to  be  pas¬ 
tor  and  Mr.  Higginson  to  be  a  teacher;  and  they  accepting  the  choice, 
Mr.  Higginson,  with  three  or  four  of  the  gravest  members  of  the 
church,  laid  hands  on  Mr.  Skelton,  using  prayers  therewith.  This 
being  done  then  there  was  imposition  of  hands  on  Mr.  Higginson, 
thus  establishing  the  close  relationship  between  church  and  school 
which  was  to  persist  for  many  years.  Thus  the  assembly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Salem  ordained  and  installed  the  minister  and  teacher.  On 
August  sixth  the  reading  and  signing  of  the  covenant  by  those  who 
thus  formally  became  the  members  of  the  church  took  place  before 
Governor  Bradford  and  his  associates  from  Plymouth. 

The  Salem  Church  was  very  proud  of  its  independence  and  meant 
to  preserve  it.  It  established  the  principle  that  the  congregation  was 
the  unit  of  human  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Each  such  con¬ 
gregation  should  manage  its  own  affairs  and  should  acknowledge  no 
earthly  superior.  It  would  be  glad  to  recognize  any  other  Christian 
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congregations,  but  each  church  was  to  constitute  a  dominion  of  its 
own.  According  to  this  principle  the  members  of  the  Salem  Church 
had  unmade  the  before-ordained  ministers  that  it  found  within  its 
midst  and  had  made  them  ministers  of  its  own  creation  and  had 
invested  them  with  the  right  and  title  of  the  office.  Thus  the  Salem 
Church  set  the  standard  for  the  independence  of  the  Congregational 
churches. 

The  officers  of  the  Salem  Church  were  pastor,  teacher,  one  or 
more  ruling  elders,  and  deacons  and  deaconesses.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
tinction  of  precedence  between  pastor  and  teacher  as  their  duties  natu¬ 
rally  overlapped.  The  duties  of  the  ruling  elder  were  not  clearly 
defined,  but  he  had  some  control  over  the  minister  and  teacher  and 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Although  the  churches 
continued  to  elect  the  ruling  elders  for  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  office  existed  only  in  name  after  the  first  twenty-five  years, 
when  the  fear  of  usurpation  of  power  by  the  minister  had  died  away. 
The  deacons  received  and  distributed  the  church  offerings,  and  aided 
the  pastor  at  the  communion  service.  The  deaconesses  were  usually 
widows  of  sixty  years  of  age,  or  more,  who  aided  the  pastor  in  calling 
on  and  administering  to  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  distressed. 

Roger  Williams  had  arrived  in  Boston  in  February,  1631.  In 
April  of  that  year  he  was  invited  by  the  Salem  Church  to  be  the 
assistant  to  Mr.  Skelton,  as  Reverend  Francis  Higginson  had  died 
in  1630.  Mr.  Williams,  however,  had  already  incurred  the  animosity 
of  the  Massachusetts  Court  through  his  separatist  teachings,  and 
now  the  court  prevented  his  coming  to  Salem.  Consequently  Mr. 
Williams  went  to  Plymouth,  where  he  served  as  assistant  to  Reverend 
Ralph  Smith  for  a  while,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  manual  labor, 
to  learning  the  language  of  the  Indians,  and  to  further  study  of  his 
principles  regarding  church  government  and  the  responsibility  of  the  * 
individual  in  state  and  church  affairs.  In  1633  Mr.  Williams  obtained 
a  dismissal  from  the  church  in  Plymouth  and  returned  to  Salem, 
where  he  became  the  assistant  to  Mr.  Skelton,  though  he  was  not 
ordained.  In  1634  he  was  ordained  upon  succeeding  Mr.  Skelton  as 
pastor  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Williams  held  this  office  until  October,  1635,  when  he  was 
ordered  by  the  General  Court  to  leave  Massachusetts  because  he  had 
broached  and  divulged  divers  new  and  dangerous  opinions  against 
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the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  and  also  writ  letters  of  defamation, 
both  of  magistrates  and  churches.”  To  use  the  quotation  that  is  given 
by  Fiske,  in  “The  Beginnings  of  New  England”:  “The  views 
of  Roger  Williams  if  logically  carried  out  involved  the  entire  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  from  state,  the  equal  protection  of  all  forms  of  reli¬ 
gious  faith,  the  repeal  of  all  laws  compelling  attendance  on  public 
worship,  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  of  all  forced  contributions  to  the 
support  of  religion.”  These  ideas  were  so  contrary  to  those  of  the 
founders  of  the  established  church  that  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  court 
considered  Williams  a  dangerous  character.  It  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  Salem  Church  welcomed  him  as  its  pastor.  When 
Williams  learned  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to  England,  he  escaped  from 
the  bounds  of  Massachusetts  supervision  to  the  banks  of  the  Seekonk 
River,  where  he  founded  Rhode  Island  and  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  Baptist  form  of  worship  there. 

The  successor  to  Roger  Williams  as  the  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Salem  wras  Reverend  Hugh  Peters,  a  clear  thinker  and  an  eloquent 
and  forceful  preacher.  Without  neglecting  his  duties  as  pastor  he 
gave  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to  promoting  the  business, 
social,  and  political  interests  of  the  townspeople.  He  aided  in  the 
reform  of  the  police  system,  encouraged  commerce,  introduced  new 
arts  and  forms  of  employment,  encouraged  the  building  of  a  water¬ 
mill,  a  glasshouse,  and  salt  works.  As  a  result  of  his  interest  the 
planting  of  hemp  was  begun  and  a  market  established,  and  a  plan 
for  carrying  on  fishing  was  made  and  also  one  for  coasting  and  for¬ 
eign  voyages.  Many  new  citizens  were  attracted  to  Salem,  and  the 
church  prospered  greatly.  In  1641,  against  the  protestations  of  the 
people  of  his  church,  he  was  sent  to  England  as  a  member  of  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  interests  of  the  colonists  in  regard  to  the  laws  of 
excise  and  trade.  While  there  he  became  involved  in  the  revolution 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  Charles  I.  He  became  the  counselor  and 
favored  friend  of  Cromwell,  and  as  such  was  one  of  those  to  be 
beheaded  when  the  Restoration  came  in  1660. 

In  1660  Reverend  John  Higginson,  the  son  of  the  first  teacher  of 
the  Salem  Church,  was  ordained  as  the  minister  and  continued  in  this 
capacity  for  forty-eight  years,  till  his  death  in  1708  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two.  In  1683  Reverend  Nicholas  Noyes  became  his  colleague. 
It  had  been  the  custom  as  occasion  arose  to  change  or  add  to 
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the  covenant  of  the  church,  and  now,  in  1660,  the  following  was 
appended : 

“When  also  considering  the  power  of  temptation  amongst 
us  by  reason  of  the  Quakers’  doctrine  to  the  leavening  of  some 
in  the  place  where  we  are,  and  endangering  of  others,  [we] 
do  see  cause  to  remember  the  admonition  of  our  Saviour  Christ 
to  his  disciples.  Math.  16:  ‘Take  heed  and  beware  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,’  and  do  judge  so  far  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it  that  the  Quakers’  doctrine  is  as  bad  or  worse  than 
that  of  the  Pharisees;  therefore,  we  do  covenant  by  the  help 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  take  heed  and  beware  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Quakers.” 

This  covenant  shows  the  feeling  of  the  church  and  of  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson  towards  the  Quakers.  I  have  referred  before  to  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  Quakers  in  Salem. 

In  the  chapter  on  witchcraft  in  this  history  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  share  that  Reverend  Nicholas  Noyes  had  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  witches.  It  seems  fitting  here  to  quote  the  words 
of  Bentley  concerning  Noyes,  after  the  mania  had  spent  itself: 

“Noyes  came  out  and  publicly  confessed  his  error;  never 
concealed  a  circumstance;  never  excused  himself;  visited,  loved, 
and  blessed  the  survivors  whom  he  had  injured;  asked  for¬ 
giveness  always,  and  consecrated  the  residue  of  his  life  to 
bless  mankind.  He  never  thought,  in  all  these  things,  that  he 
had  made  the  least  compensation,  but  all  the  world  believed 
him  sincere.” 

d  he  following,  also  from  Bentley,  deserves  to  be  quoted : 

“As  soon  as  the  judges  ceased  to  condemn,  the  people  ceased 
to  accuse.  Just  as  after  a  storm,  the  people  were  astonished 
to  see  the  light  at  once  break  out  bright  again.  Terror  at  the 
violence  and  the  guilt  of  the  proceedings  succeeded  instantly 
to  the  conviction  of  blind  zeal,  and  what  every  man  had 
encouraged  all  professed  to  abhor.  Few  dared  to  blame  other 
men,  because  few  were  innocent.  They  who  had  been  most 
active  remembered  that  they  had  been  applauded.  The  guilt 
and  the  shame  became  the  portion  of  the  country,  while  Salem 
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had  the  infamy  of  being  the  place  of  the  transactions.  Every 
expression  of  sorrow  was  found  in  Salem.  And  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Higginson,  whose  only  fault  was  his  silent  con¬ 
sent,  the  church,  before  the  choice  of  another  minister,  pub¬ 
licly  erased  all  the  ignominy  they  had  attached  to  the  dead, 
by  recording  a  most  humble  acknowledgment  of  their  error. 
After  the  public  mind  became  quiet,  few  things  were  done  to 
disturb  it.  But  a  diminished  population,  the  injury  done  to 
religion,  and  the  distress  of  the  aggrieved  -were  seen  and  felt 
with  the  greatest  sorrow.” 

Limitations  of  space  do  not  allow  further  treatment  of  the  Salem 
Church. 

The  church  in  Lynn  was  formed  in  1632,  when  Reverend  Stephen 
Bachiler  arrived  with  six  members  of  his  church  in  England  and 
began  services  without  installation.  Soon  there  were  disturbances 
within  this  church  that  caused  the  General  Court  to  insist  upon  Mr. 
Bachiler’s  leaving  town;  he  did  so  in  1636.  His  successor  was  Rev¬ 
erend  Samuel  Whiting,  who  made  a  great  name  for  himself  through 
his  interest  in  education,  agriculture,  industry,  trade,  and  all  other 
things  that  tended  to  help  the  community.  By  him  the  disturbances 
of  the  former  pastorate  were  smoothed  out,  and  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity  gathered  around  him  in  confidence  and  trust.  Here  is  another 
instance  of  a  minister  making  himself  indispensable  to  a  town.  No 
wonder  that  such  men  were  highly  respected;  theirs  was  a  life  of 
unselfish  service  for  wThich  we  cannot  give  them  enough  credit. 

The  origin  and  methods  of  the  Ipswich  Church  are  interesting. 
Quoting  from  Mr.  Perley  in  the  1888  “History  of  Essex  County”: 

“The  church  at  this  time  was  the  object  and  the  end  of 
government;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  government  here  and  an  organization  for  religious 
instruction  and  worship  were  practically  simultaneous.” 

In  April,  1634,  Reverend  Wilson,  of  Boston,  went  to  Agawam 
(Ipswich)  to  preach  because  the  people  wranted  a  minister.  Mr. 
Parker  and  Mr.  Ward  went  to  Agawam  separately  in  the  next  two 
months,  and  according  to  James  Cudworth,  the  church  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1634  wfith  Mr.  Ward  as  minister  and  Mr.  Parker  as  teacher. 
Again  Mr.  Perley  deserves  to  be  quoted: 
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“The  Sabbath  service  ran  thus:  The  pastor  began  it 
with  prayer;  the  teacher  then  read  and  expounded  a  chapter; 
the  ruling  elders  announced  a  Psalm,  which  was  sung;  the  pas¬ 
ter  read  a  sermon,  and  sometimes  followed  it  with  an  extem¬ 
poraneous  address,  consuming  frequently  an  hour  or  more; 
singing  followed:  then  a  prayer  and  a  benediction.  In  the  aft¬ 
ernoon  service,  just  before  the  benediction,  the  congregation 
recited:  ‘Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and 
keep  it.'  The  singing  was  peculiar.  One  of  the  ruling  elders 
read  a  single  line  of  the  Psalm,  then  such  of  the  congregation 
as  could  sing,  rose  in  different  parts  of  the  house  and  sang  it; 
then  other  lines  were  successively  read  and  sung  till  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Psalm.  \\  hen  elders  were  not  chosen  the  dea¬ 
cons  performed  their  duty,  which  gave  rise  to  the  phrase, 
'Deaconing  the  hymn.'  About  1790  the  whole  stanza  was 
read  at  once,  and  about  three  years  later  the  whole  hymn  was 
read  at  once  by  the  pastor.  Singing  choirs  began  to  be  formed 
as  early  as  1763,  when  seats  were  assigned  them,  but  they 
were  not  elevated  to  the  gallery  till  about  1781.  A  contribu¬ 
tion  every  Sunday  was  the  rule  till  some  part  of  1763.  To 
deposit  the  offerings,  the  magistrates  and  chief  men  first 
walked  up  to  the  deacon’s  seat,  then  the  elders  and  then  the 
congregation.  There  was  also  weekly  service,  which  was  as 
carefully  observed  as  the  service  of  the  Sabbath.  It  was 
called  the  'Lecture,'  and  was  attended  each  week  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  which  was  known  as  ‘Lecture  Day.’  It  consumed  the 
best  part  of  the  day,  beginning  at  eleven  o'clock.  It  became 
monthly,  in  1753,  and  our  weekly  prayer-meeting  is  its 
successor.” 

Obviously  the  above  did  not  apply  only  to  the  Ipswich  Church, 
but  was  the  general  practice  throughout  the  churches.  It  is  oppor¬ 
tune  here  to  say  that  the  Puritan  Sabbath  lasted  from  sun-down  on 
Saturday  night  to  sun-down  the  next  day.  Nothing  was  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  keeping  of  that  time  in  fitting  sacredness.  The 
so-called  "Blue  Laws"  were  enacted  to  provide  for  a  quiet  Sabbath. 
One  stated  that  a  man  could  not  kiss  his  wife  on  Sunday.  A  tithing- 
man  was  appointed  to  see  that  the  Sunday  laws  were  enforced,  that 
people  should  not  travel  or  work  or  in  any  other  way  transgress  the 
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Sabbath,  and  to  see  that  people  went  to  church  and  behaved  them¬ 
selves  while  there.  Equipped  with  a  long  tapering  rod,  it  was  his 
duty  to  “quiet  the  restlessness  of  youth  and  to  disturb  the  slumbers 
of  age.”  The  journal  of  Obadiah  Turner  tells  of  what  happened  in 
Lynn : 

“June  3,  1646. — -Allen  Bridges  hath  been  chose  to  wake 
ye  sleepers  in  meeting.  And  being  much  proude  of  his  place, 
must  needs  have  a  fox  taile  fixed  to  ye  end  of  a  long  staff 
wherewith  he  may  brush  ye  faces  of  them  yt  will  have  napps 
in  time  of  discourse,  likewise  a  sharpe  thorne  whereby  he  may 
pricke  such  as  be  most  sound.  On  ye  last  Lord  his  day,  as  hee 
strutted  about  ye  meeting-house,  he  did  spy  Mr.  Tomlins 
sleeping  with  much  comfort,  hys  head  kept  steadie  by  being 
in  ye  corner,  and  his  hand  grasping  ye  rail.  And  soe  spying, 
Allen  did  quickly  thrust  his  staff  behind  Dame  Ballard  and 
gave  him  a  grievous  prick  upon  ye  hand.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Tomlins  did  spring  upp  much  above  ye  floore,  and  with  ter¬ 
rible  force  strike  hys  hand  against  ye  wall;  and  also  to  ye 
great  wonder  of  all,  prophanlie  exclaim  in  a  loud  voice,  curse 
ye  woodchuck,  he  dreaming  so  it  seemed  yt  a  woodchuck  had 
seized  and  bit  his  hand.  But  on  coming  to  know  where  he 
was,  and  ye  great  scandal  he  had  committed,  he  seemed  much 
abashed,  but  did  not  speak.  And  I  think  he  will  not  soon 
again  goe  to  sleepe  in  meeting.” 

In  1635  Reverend  Thomas  Parker  and  some  of  his  friends  moved 
from  Agawam  (Ipswich)  to  Newbury  and  established  a  church  there 
in  that  year.  In  1638  the  Lirst  Congregational  Church  was  founded 
in  Salisbury,  two  years  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  The 
next  church  founded  in  this  county  was  at  Rowley,  in  1639,  with  Rev¬ 
erend  Ezekiel  Rogers  as  the  first  pastor.  There  had  been  a  church 
building  on  Cape  Ann  as  early  as  1633,  but  the  church  at  Gloucester 
was  formed  in  1642  by  Reverend  Richard  Blynman.  In  July  of  1661 
the  salary  of  the  pastor  there,  Reverend  John  Emerson,  was  fixed  at 
sixty  pounds  a  year  to  be  paid  in  “Indian  corn,  pease,  barley,  fish, 
mackerel,  beef  or  pork.”  Eleven  years  later  it  was  voted  that  one- 
eighth  of  the  salary  should  be  paid  in  money.  In  1641  Reverend 
John  Fiske,  who  had  assisted  Hugh  Peters  in  Salem,  settled  in  WTen- 
ham,  but  it  was  in  1644  that  the  church  was  established  and  Mr. 
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Fiske  installed  as  pastor.  In  1655  Mr.  Fiske  and  many  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  moved  to  Chelmsford,  and  the  church  and  the  town  languished, 
but  the  church  was  revived  in  1657  by  Reverend  Antipas  Newman 
and  has  continued  its  work  of  service.  A  conference  of  the  churches 
which  was  held  at  Rowley  in  1644  appointed  two  churches  to  be 
formed,  one  at  Haverhill  and  one  at  Andover  (North  Andover  it  is 
now  called).  The  church  in  Haverhill  was,  therefore,  established  in 
1645,  the  year  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  and  in  three  years 
a  log  building  was  erected  as  the  meetinghouse.  The  heads  of  slain 
wolves  were  nailed  on  the  front  of  this  house,  and  here  it  was  that 
public  notices  were  always  posted.  The  trials  of  offenders  were  held 
in  the  meeting  house  after  services. 

In  Haverhill,  in  1651,  it  was  voted  “That  Abraham  Tyler  shall 
blow  his  horn  in  the  most  convenient  place  every  Lord’s  day  for 
about  half  an  hour  before  meeting  begins.”  For  this  service  he  was 
to  receive  a  peck  of  corn  from  each  family.  The  next  year  this  signal 
was  abandoned  and  the  beat  of  a  drum  again  became  the  method  of 
calling  the  people  to  worship  until  a  bell  was  purchased. 

There  was  a  law  in  Haverhill  which  compelled  a  man  to  marry. 
One  John  Littlehale  was  called  to  account  for  the  violation  of  this 
law,  and  it  was  required  that  he  give  up  his  “Solitary  life”  and  live 
with  some  family,  d  he  spirit  as  well  as  the  word  of  the  law  was 
carried  out  when  John  married  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  and  became  the 
father  of  two  children.  By  the  terms  of  another  “Blue  Law”  in 
Haverhill  two  daughters  of  Hanniel  Bosworth  were  fined  ten  shill¬ 
ings  in  1675  because  they  wore  silk,  but  the  fine  was  remitted  in 
1677.  Unless  people  owned  a  certain  amount  of  property  they  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  gold  or  silver  lace  or  other  types  of  ornament. 

I  he  conference  of  1644  had  ordained  Reverend  John  Wood- 
bridge  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Andover,  and  a  meetinghouse  was 
probably  erected  in  the  next  year.  In  Andover  special  laws  were  made 
for  the  punishment  of  Sabbath  breakers,  and  the  offenders  were  con¬ 
fined  in  cages.  The  minister  reproved  them  in  public  and  they  were 
heavily  fined. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  marriages  and  funerals  were  not 
considered  as  church  affairs  at  first.  In  Bradford’s  “History  of  the 
Plymouth  Plantation”  occurs  the  following  statement:  “May  12, 

(  1621)  was  the  first  marriage  in  this  place,  which,  according  to  the 
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laudable  custom  of  the  Low  Countries,  ....  was  thought  most 
requisite  to  be  performed  by  the  magistrate,  as  being  a  civil  thing, 

.  .  .  .  and  nowhere  found  in  the  Gospel  to  be  laid  on  the  minister 
as  a  part  of  their  office.”  This  custom  was  long  followed  by  the 
Congregational  churches  of  New  England.  No  evidence  of  a  prayer 
at  a  funeral  has  been  found  before  1685,  and  no  instance  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  by  a  minister  before  1686. 

In  1810  the  first  Sunday  school  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
young  was  started  in  Beverly  by  Hannah  Hill  and  Joanna  B.  Prince. 

Another  form  of  religious  expression  that  has  attracted  consider¬ 
able  attention  in  recent  years  is  Christian  Science.  Mary  Baker  G. 
Eddy,  the  founder  of  this  movement,  was  born  in  Bow,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  five  miles  from  Concord,  on  July  16,  1821.  From  the  book 
entitled  “The  Life  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,”  written  by  Sibyl  Wilbur, 
we  gather  that  the  movement  received  its  inception  in  Swampscott  in 
1866.  Here  it  was  that  the  doctrine  of  “Mind-science”  as  taught 
by  Mrs.  Eddy  was  evolved  and  tried  out,  and  it  was  also  here  that 
her  manuscript  of  “Science  and  Health”  was  completed.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1869  and  1870,  in  Amesbury,  Mrs.  Eddy  completed  a  manu¬ 
script  which  she  entitled  “The  Science  of  Man.”  Although  this 
movement  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  great  religious  movements  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  contributions  that  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  has  made  to  the  religious  and  intel¬ 
lectual  history  of  this  country  and  of  the  world.  Essex  County  may 
well  feel  proud  of  this  great  institution.  It  is  with  temerity  that  I 
attempt  to  write  of  this  seminary,  whose  accomplishments  have  been 
so  extensive. 

The  Great  Awakening  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  indifference  that  affected  all  branches  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Men’s  energies  w'ere  being  directed  into  dif¬ 
ferent  channels  such  as  industry  and  commerce  and  the  development 
of  new  lands.  Men’s  minds  were  absorbed  by  the  Revolutionary  War 

1.  “Time,”  March  11,  1935,  states:  In  1780  a  pious  Gloucester  man  named  Rob¬ 
ert  Raikes  formed  the  first  Sunday  School.  His  purpose  was  to  keep  children  off.  the 
streets  while  teaching  them  their  letters,  “the  truths  of  the  gospel”  and  “moral  restraint. 
As  time  passed  a  further  objective  appeared — to  lead  children  into  church  membership. 
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and  the  subsequent  tasks  of  establishing  a  new  government,  of  repair¬ 
ing  the  damages  of  the  war,  and  of  the  economic  readjustment  that 
was  necessary.  Many  people  were  frankly  skeptical.  Religion  still 
had  its  place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  but  it  was  too 
formal.  If  religion  were  to  retain  or  perhaps  attain  its  proper  place, 
it  must  be  made  more  vital.  Something  must  be  done  to  make  reli¬ 
gion  seem  more  necessary. 

An  attempt  to  do  just  this  was  made  by  what  was  termed  the 
Evangelical  Reawakening  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Revi¬ 
vals  spread  throughout  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  local  ministers  rekindled  the 
spark  of  religious  enthusiasm.  The  effects  of  these  revivals  were 
shown  in  a  new  interest  in  missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
evangelism,  and  in  an  increased  interest  in  Christian  education.  Col¬ 
leges  and  academies  were  established,  and  soon  dotted  the  landscape 
of  New  England. 

As  early  as  1778  the  Reverend  Jonathan  French,  the  instructor  of 
certain  students  in  divinity  at  Phillips  Academy  and  the  minister  of  the 
South  Parish  in  Andover,  made  a  suggestion  for  a  seminary.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Nathaniel  Niles,  of  Vermont,  he  wrote: 

“  The  students  should  be  such  only  as  have  been  graduated 
at  some  college  or  are  otherwise  qualified  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  divinity;  should  tarry  three  years  at  the  Academy 
and  be  boarded  in  common.  None  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  but  persons  of  sobriety  and  good  morals.  The  president 
should  be  the  first  in  the  land  for  good  principles,  learning, 
and  piety,  if  to  be  had;  the  best  of  libraries  for  the  purpose 
be  procured,  and  a  whole  course  of  divinity  be  studied,  and 
everything  practicable  that  may  assist  to  qualify  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  be  taught.” 

By  a  clause  in  the  will  of  Dr.  John  Phillips  a  sum  of  money  was 
left  to  establish  instruction  in  the  two  academies  at  Andover  and 
Exeter  in  the  study  of  divinity  under  “some  eminent  Calvinistic  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Gospel”  until  a  regular  professor  of  theology  could  be 
employed.  Air.  French  was  the  provisional  incumbent  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  Andover  from  1796  to  1807.  During  that  time  some  twenty 
young  men  studied  for  the  ministry. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Abbot,  of  Andover,  had  made  money  in  the  mercan¬ 
tile  business  in  Boston.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  religion  and 
shared  his  wealth  with  Harvard  students  and  with  the  ministry.  In 
1803,  upon  consultation  with  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pearson  and  Dr.  Tap- 
pan,  who  were  also  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  he  decided  to  leave 
his  money  to  Harvard,  stipulating  that  it  should  be  used  for  the  aid 
of  theological  students.  In  1805,  when  he  had  become  convinced 
that  the  trend  in  Harvard  was  toward  Unitarianism,  he  made  a  codicil 
to  his  will  directing  that  his  entire  estate  should  be  left  to  the  trustees 
of  Phillips  Academy:  “to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  Theo¬ 
logical  Professor  in  said  Academy,  of  sound,  orthodox,  Calvinistic 
principles  of  divinity,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  students  in  divinity. 

Now  the  time  was  ripe  for  some  leader  to  give  a  definite  form 
to  these  plans.  Such  a  leader  was  found  in  Dr.  Pearson.  He  had 
been  the  first  principal  of  Phillips  Academy  and  had  been  called  to 
Cambridge  to  accept  a  professorship  in  1786.  There  he  made  a 
name  for  himself.  Leonard  Woods,  one  of  his  pupils  at  Harvard, 
said  of  him:  “I  have  ever  considered  his  instructions  as  constituting 
half  of  my  collegiate  education.  No  other  officer  in  the  college  had 
equal  influence  in  promoting  improvement  in  literature,  and  the  higher 
interest  of  morality  and  piety.”  When  President  Willard,  of  Harvard, 
died  in  1  804,  Dr.  Pearson  became  acting  president  for  over  a  year.  He 
may  have  wished  to  succeed  Willard,  and  when  Professor  W  ebber  was 
chosen  president,  Dr.  Pearson  resigned  and  returned  to  Andover. 
He  had  become  convinced,  along  with  Samuel  Abbot,  that  Harvard 
was  becoming  too  liberal,  and  was  determined  upon  his  return  to 
Andover  to  do  all  within  his  power  to  defend  orthodoxy.  He  began 
to  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  theological  institution  “which 
should  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers  of  New  England  against 
the  threatened  apostasies  of  the  times.” 

Due  to  the  persuasive  power  of  Dr.  Pearson,  Samuel  Abbot  saw7 
that  it  wrould  be  advantageous  to  found  such  a  school  at  once  instead 
of  waiting  until  after  his  death.  While  Dr.  Pearson  was  busy  with 
his  project,  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  found  an  independent  divinity 
school  in  Newburyport.  This  movement  was  headed  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Spring,  the  minister  at  Newburyport,  who  represented  a  distinct 
branch  of  Calvinism  knowm  as  the  Hopkinsian  branch,  because  it  held 
the  tenets  that  had  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  dogma  involved. 
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Associated  with  Dr.  Spring  were  Leonard  Woods,  a  young  minis¬ 
ter  of  West  Newbury,  and  three  wealthy  laymen,  William  Bartlet,  a 
successful  merchant  of  Newburyport;  Moses  Brown,  an  importer  of 
sugar  and  molasses  in  the  same  city;  and  John  Norris,  of  Salem. 

Soon  Woods  of  one  camp,  and  Morse  of  the  other  discovered 
each  other’s  enterprise.  I  am  quoting  from  Rowe  in  his  “History  of 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary’’: 

“Immediately  it  was  apparent  to  both  that  the  two  groups 
ought  to  combine  forces.  Both  were  Calvinists  and  equally 
hostile  to  the  Liberal  movement  in  Massachusetts,  and  they 
were  agreed  in  their  purpose  to  provide  orthodox  training  for 
the  Congregational  ministry.  It  was  to  require  patience,  long 
discussion,  sweet  reasonableness,  and  perseverance,  before  the 
two  parties  could  be  brought  to  arrange  a  merger.” 

On  December  i ,  1 807,  Spring,  Pearson,  and  Morse  met  at  Charles¬ 
town  and  agreed  on  an  “Associate  Creed,”  forming  what  was  known 
as  the  “Visitatorial  System.” 

The  two  factions  were  finally  reconciled  by  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  which  are  quoted  from  Rowe: 

“The  compromise  which  was  reached  provided  that  the 
Seminary  should  be  located  at  Andover,  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  Academy  should  hold  and  administer  the  endowments 
under  their  charter.  The  original  Constitution  of  the  Found¬ 
ers  was  to  stand,  and  the  Associate  Statutes  of  the  Hopkin- 
sians  to  be  of  equal  authority.  Every  occupant  of  a  chair 
endowed  bv  the  Associate  Founders  was  to  be  a  Hopkinsian. 
Mad  ame  Phillips  and  her  son  were  to  erect  the  building  for 
the  Seminary.  Phillips  Hall  and  the  donations  offered  were 
accepted,  twenty  thousand  each  from  Abbot  and  Bartlet  and 
ten  thousand  each  from  Brown  and  Norris,  the  last  three  gifts 
constituting  the  Associate  Foundation  and  the  donors  consti¬ 
tuting  the  Associate  Founders.  A  self-perpetuating  Board 
of  Visitors  was  given  the  power  to  revise  the  acts  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  to  interpret  the  Creed  and  the  Associate  Statutes,  as  occa¬ 
sion  might  arise,  and  to  preserve  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary.  Appeal  might  be  made  from  the  Visitors  to  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  if  they  ‘should  exceed  the 
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limits  of  their  jurisdiction  and  constitutional  power,  or  act 
contrary  to’  the  statutes  of  the  Seminary.  The  visitors  were 
intended,  as  it  was  phrased,  to  be  the  censors  of  the  school  as 
long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure,  visiting  it  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  to  see  that  the  true  intentions  of  the  Founders  of 
the  Seminary  were  carried  out.” 

It  was  provided  by  the  Associate  Statutes  that  upon  the  day  of 
his  inauguration  each  professor  appointed  on  the  Associate  Founda¬ 
tion  should  make  publicly  a  statement  of  his  faith  in  divine  re\  ela¬ 
tion  and  in  the  fundamental  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel”  as  stated  in  the  creed  and  that  once  every  five  years  he  should 
repeat  his  statement  and  should  include  the  following: 

“I  do  solemnly  promise  that  I  will  open  and  explain  the 
Scriptures  to  my  pupils  with  integrity  and  faithfulness,  that  I 
will  maintain  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith  as  expressed  in 
the  Creed  by  me  now  repeated,  together  with  all  other  doc¬ 
trines  and  duties  of  our  holy  religion,  so  far  as  may  pertain  to 
my  office,  according  to  the  best  light  that  God  shall  give  me, 
and  in  opposition  not  only  to  atheists  and  infidels,  but  to  Jews, 
Papists,  Mohammedans,  Arians,  Pelagians,  Antinomians, 
Arminians,  Socinians,  Sabellians,  Unitarians,  and  Lniversal- 
ists,  and  to  all  other  heresies  and  errors,  ancient  and  modern, 
which  may  be  opposed  to  the  gospel  of  Christ  or  hazardous  to 
the  souls  of  men;  that  by  my  instruction,  counsel,  and  example 
I  will  endeavor  to  promote  true  piety  and  godliness ;  that  I 
■will  consult  the  good  of  this  institution  and  the  peace  of  the 
churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  all  occasions,  and  that 
I  will  regularly  conform  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this 
Seminary,  and  to  the  statutes  of  this  foundation.” 

On  October  i,  1807,  Mr.  Woods,  of  Newbury,  had  been  nomi¬ 
nated  by  Samuel  Abbot,  of  Andover,  as  his  first  Professor  of  Christian 
Theology.  This  endowment  of  a  chair  in  theology  was  the  first  in 
America  outside  a  university.  When  this  courtesy  was  reciprocated 
on  March  2,  1808,  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Pearson  as  the  first 
Professor  of  Natural  Theology  on  the  Associate  Endowment,  it  was 
acknowledged  that  each  side  had  accepted  the  tenets  of  the  other 
and  that  thus  the  affiliation  was  accomplished. 
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On  September  22,  1808,  the  Seminary  was  formally  opened  with 
appropriate  exercises  at  the  South  Parish  Church.  Dr.  Pearson 
showed  that  the  seminary  was  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  academy, 
and  that  the  two  institutions  should  work  in  cooperation.  It  has 
been  noted  that  the  trustees  of  the  academy  were  also  the  trustees 
of  the  seminary. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  opening  exercises  Dr.  Pearson, 
who  was  a  layman,  was  ordained,  and  he  and  Mr.  Woods  were 
installed  in  office.  The  professorship  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Pear¬ 
son’s  liking,  so  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Phillips  family,  and  of  W7illiam 
Bartlet,  Samuel  Abbot,  John  Norris  and  his  wife,  and  Moses  Brown, 
the  seminary  was  established  on  very  firm  financial  foundations.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  century  of  its  existence  some  $450,000  were  available 
for  buildings  and  endowment.  The  wealth  of  the  institution  made 
some  feel  that  the  seminary  w'ould  overshadow  the  academy,  and 
others  felt  that  this  wealth  was  not  compatible  with  a  theological 
school. 

The  establishment  of  the  seminary  was  a  very  important  event 
in  American  church  history.  Two  theological  groups  had  been  united, 
and  this  augured  well  for  the  future.  But  all  were  not  pleased,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Liberals.  There  was  very  little — if  any — leeway  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  doctrine  as  stated  in  the  creed.  Events  were  to  prove  that 
this  characteristic  would  be  a  handicap  when  professorships  became 
vacant.  But  the  Founders  and  Associate  Founders,  interested,  as  they 
were,  in  establishing  permanent  foundations,  cannot  be  blamed  for 
not  being  able  to  see  what  the  future  had  in  store.  There  had  been 
enough  changes.  They  had  agreed  on  one  definite  set  of  opinions, 
and  they  were  determined  that  that  set  should  endure. 

The  Congregational  churches  and  most  of  the  ministers  were  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  theological  school,  as  they 
believed  in  the  principle  of  theological  education.  Classes  at  the 
seminary  averaged  approximately  fifty  men  during  the  first  ten  years. 
Continuing  from  Mr.  Rowe’s  account: 

“The  Seminary  marked  a  distinct  stage  of  advance  in  theo¬ 
logical  training,  and  spurred  the  Congregationalists  to  estab¬ 
lish  other  institutions  for  theological  education.  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary  was  opened  at  Hampden,  Maine,  in 
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1 8 1 6,  for  students  without  college  training  and  was  removed 
to  Bangor  three  years  later.  Yale  Divinity  School  was 
founded  as  a  distinct  department  of  the  university  in  1822, 
as  Harvard  Divinity  School  had  been  at  Cambridge  in  1815. 
Other  denominations  were  soon  establishing  their  own  schools 
on  the  Andover  model. 

“The  foundations  at  Andover  were  laid  firmly.  The 
super-structure  was  to  be  built  into  the  lives  and  character  of 
generations  of  theological  students,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Seminary  on  the  Hill  was  to  be  felt  around  the  world.  For 
the  first  half  century  it  was  to  train  most  of  the  pastors  of  the 
Congregational  churches  of  Massachusetts  and  nearly  all  the 
foreign  missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  and  many  Pres¬ 
byterians  who  found  their  field  of  labor  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  Because  of  its  high  standards,  competent 
instruction,  and  thorough  discipline,  Andover  became  a  recog¬ 
nized  leader  in  theology,  in  Biblical  research,  and  in  general 
contribution  to  the  study  of  religion.” 

This  is  indeed  a  noble  tribute  to  the  seminary. 

The  first  building  in  what  came  to  be  called  “Brick  Row”  was 
Phillips  Hall,  the  gift  of  the  Phillips  family.  The  second  was  Bart- 
let  Chapel,  the  gift  of  William  Bartlet,  of  Newburyport.  The  third 
was  Bartlet  Hall,  also  erected  by  Mr.  Bartlet.  The  first  and  third 
were  used  as  dormitories,  while  the  second  contained  the  chapel,  the 
library,  and  three  classrooms. 

I  he  rude  simplicity  of  the  living  conditions  at  the  seminary  was 
a  fitting  preparation  for  the  hardships  of  a  small  country  parish  as 
for  the  far  off  mission  fields.  Expenses  were  small.  There  was  no 
tuition,  rent  ran  from  two  to  four  dollars  a  year,  and  board  in  Com¬ 
mons  was  cheap.  I  he  students  had  to  heat  their  own  rooms,  and 
once  a  year  a  committee  was  appointed  to  provide  for  the  wood. 
There  was  no  running  water,  but  there  was  plenty  of  water  in  the 
wells,  which  the  students  could  carry  up  to  their  rooms  in  pitchers. 
There  was  no  heat  in  the  dining  room  at  all,  and  complaints  were 
frequently  made  about  this  state  of  affairs,  but  I  cannot  find  that  the 
situation  was  remedied.  Students  had  more  reason  to  grumble  about 
the  food  than  they  have  now.  Economies  often  seemed  necessary, 
and  food  often  seemed  to  suffer  in  consequence.  At  one  time  molasses 
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was  substituted  for  meat.  The  story  is  told  that  one  student  became 
ill,  and  when  a  doctor  was  called  and  performed  the  customary  opera¬ 
tion  of  letting  the  blood,  the  poor  sufferer  oozed  not  blood  at  all 
only  syrup.  At  one  time  warm  bread  was  permitted  for  breakfast 
in  an  attempt  to  compensate  for  the  frigidity  of  the  room,  but  that 
practice  was  finally  ruled  out  because  the  professors  thought  that 
warm  bread  wras  not  good  for  the  students.  Soon  after  the  Com¬ 
mons  was  established,  the  students  voted  the  following  bill  of  fare : 
“Resolved,  that  for  breakfast  we  have  milk,  prepared  in  any  method 
most  agreeable  to  each  brother,  bread  and  baked  apples,  or  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  For  dinner  one  kind  of  meat,  bread,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
and  variety  of  vegetables.  For  supper  milk,  bread,  and  butter. 
After  six  weeks  of  this  it  was  resolved:  “That  those  brethren  who 
cannot  eat  milk  in  the  morning  be  furnished  with  water  and  butter 
instead  of  it.”  Tea  and  coffee  were  soon  added  to  the  morning  repast, 
after  a  vote  had  been  taken,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  had  acted 
as  mediator.  Commons  ceased  to  exist  after  1845. 

Realizing  that  exercise  -was  essential  to  health,  as  well  as  to  a 
muscular  Christianity,  the  trustees  demanded  that  the  faculty  should 
require  the  students  to  work  for  one  or  two  hours  a  day  on  the  land 
of  the  seminary.  After  twelve  years  a  workshop  was  built,  a  stone 
structure  in  which  the  students  fashioned,  as  Mr.  Rowe  says,  coffins, 
wheelbarrows  and  other  useful  articles.”  Of  this  building  Sarah 
Stuart  Robbins,  in  her  “Old  Andover  Days,”  says  further: 

“Thither  were  led — for  I  am  sure  very  few  went  there  of 
their  own  accord — the  Juniors,  Middlers,  and  Seniors,  to 
grow  into  the  full  stature  to  a  glorious,  rounded  manhood. 
And  wThat  do  you  suppose  the  authorities  chose  as  among  the 
chief  objects,  in  the  construction  of  which  the  theological 
students,  weary,  perhaps,  from  a  lecture  on  the  future  of  the 
wicked  after  death,  should  relax  their  minds  and  invigorate 
their  bodies?  You  will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  assure  you 
that  they  were  set  to  making — coffins !  There  you  have  a 
theological  consistency  -worthy  of  John  Calvin  himself! 

“Very  ludicrous  pictures  come  up  before  me,  of  scenes 
which  we  children  used  to  see  there,  when  we  stole  in  during 
work  hours,  to  adorn  our  straight  hair  with  the  beautiful  shin- 
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ing  curls  of  shavings.  There  were  pale,  puzzled,  weary  faces, 
bending  over  corners  that  wouldn’t  fit,  and  over  boards  that 
were  too  long  or  too  short,  too  narrow  or  too  wide.  There 
were  failures  to  hit  nails  on  the  head;  there  was  dulling  of 
saws,  breaking  of  hatchets,  and  rasping  of  files;  oh,  the  ignor¬ 
ance  and  incompatibility  are  as  funny  to  remember  as  they 
must  have  been  hard  to  bear!  To  the  participants  there  was 
nothing  amusing  about  the  scene.  Each  man  was  as  solemn  as 
if  the  coffin  he  was  making  were  his  own.  We  hear  of  theo¬ 
logical  workshops!  Here  was  one,  the  like  of  which  had 
never  existed  before,  and  probably  can  never  exist  again. 
Hammered  in  were  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew,  homiletics  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  election,  free  grace,  natural  depravity, 
and  justification  by  faith — hammered  down  tight,  and  the 
nail  clinched  on  the  other  side.” 

This  building  was  later  remodeled  for  the  home  of  Professor 
Calvin  E.  Stowe.  It  was  in  this  house  that  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
his  wife,  wrote  “Dred”  and  “The  Minister’s  Wooing.” 

A  typical  day  in  the  life  of  a  student  in  1819  is  described  in  the 
letter  of  one  of  them  to  a  girl  of  his  acquaintance. 

“We  are  at  present  in  a  very  small  business,  that  is, 
reviewing  the  Greek  grammar.  Besides  this  we  have  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  to  learn.  But  I  have  quartos  around  me 
enough  to  frighten  a  very  timid  man  out  of  his  senses.  Our 

living  is  quite  as  good  as  I  expected . That  you  may 

know  how  much  a  slave  a  man  may  be  at  Andover,  if  he  will 
follow  the  rules  adopted  by  the  majority,  I  will  give  the  order 
of  the  day.  By  rising  at  the  six  o’clock  bell  he  will  hardly  find 
time  to  set  his  room  in  order,  and  attend  to  his  private  devo¬ 
tions,  before  the  bell  at  seven  calls  him  to  prayer  in  the  chapel, 
from  the  chapel  he  must  go  immediately  to  the  hall  and  by 
the  time  breakfast  is  ended,  it  is  eight  o’clock,  when  study 
hours  commence  and  continue  till  twelve.  Study  hours  again 
from  half  past  one  to  three.  Then  recitation,  prayer,  and 
supper  makes  it  six  in  the  afternoon.  Study  hours  again  from 
se\  en  to  nine  leave  just  time  enough  for  evening  devotion 
before  sleep.” 
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One  wonders  when  the  students  found  time  to  work  on  the  semi¬ 
nary  grounds  or  in  the  carpentry  shop,  unless  it  were  before  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Several  of  the  early  professors  at  the  seminary  deserve  a  much 
fuller  treatment  than  I  can  give  them  in  this  brief  account.  In 
attempting  to  deal  with  them  fairly  I  shall  quote  frequently  from 
Rowe.  Eliphalet  Pearson  was  the  man  largely  responsible  for  the 
range  of  studies  at  the  seminary,  and  “he  established  the  high  intel¬ 
lectual  standards  for  which  Andover  became  noted.  “But  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  had  made  him  a  successful  principal  of  the  Academy  and 
and  an  acceptable  professor  at  Harvard  did  not  fit  so  well  the  temper 
of  a  theological  school,  and  he  resigned  the  year  after  the  Seminary 
opened,  though  he  lived  fifteen  years  longer." 

Leonard  Woods,  the  man  who  with  Dr.  Pearson  had  labored 
incessantly  to  bring  about  the  affiliation  of  the  Andover  and  New- 
buryport  schools,  “as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  reconciled  the  two 
schools  of  thought  represented  in  the  Seminary  as  far  as  possible. 
He  charged  his  pupils  to  keep  close  to  the  Bible  as  the  test  of  doc¬ 
trine,  for  he  believed  that  it  was  the  immediate  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  so  infallible  and  of  divine  authority.  He  was  equally 
sure  that  Calvinism  was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church 
and  nation,  and  that  a  theological  school  with  any  other  system  of 
doctrine  would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  It  is  symbolic  of 
Andover’s  staunch  theology  that  the  first  book  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Seminary  library  was  a  volume  of  the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
That  Professor  Woods  was  loyal  to  the  Hopkinsian  principle  that 
one  should  be  willing  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God,  appeared 
when  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  his  fifth  child  he  was  in  doubt 
whether  he  should  ask  God  to  save  all  his  children." 

The  field  that  he  was  asked  to  cover  in  his  teaching  was  vast  and 
perhaps  somewhat  hard  to  comprehend  by  the  average  layman  today. 

“He  was  enjoined  by  the  Andover  Constitution  to  lecture 
on  divine  revelation,  on  Biblical  inspiration  as  proved  by  the 
miracle  and  prophecy  and  by  internal  evidence  and  historical 
facts;  on  the  great  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  and  the 
refutation  of  objections,  ‘more  particularly  on  the  revered 
character  of  God’;  on  the  fall  of  man  and  human  depravity, 
the  nature  of  grace  and  the  atonement  of  Christ;  the  Holy 
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Spirit;  the  Scriptural  doctrines  of  regeneration,  justification, 
sanctification,  repentance,  faith,  and  obedience;  on  the  future 
state;  on  the  positive  institutions  of  Christianity;  and  on  the 
nature  and  interpretation  of  prophecy.” 

Professor  Woods  believed  that  the  students  should  be  guided  in 
their  personal  religious  life,  and  so  he  originated  a  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  meeting  which  all  the  students  were  expected  to  attend  and  at 
which  all  questions  pertaining  to  Christian  doctrine  were  discussed. 

Professor  Woods  died  in  1854,  and  was  buried  in  the  plot  of 
ground  east  of  the  campus,  which  had  been  set  aside  by  the  trustees 
in  1810  as  a  burying  ground  for  those  who  were  connected  with 
either  the  seminary  or  the  academy.  “It  has  been  remarked  that 
there  are  more  brains  to  the  square  foot  in  Chapel  Cemetery  at 
Andover  than  in  any  similar  plot  of  ground  in  America.” 

When  a  successor  to  Dr.  Pearson  was  needed,  the  seminary  was 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Dr.  Moses  Stuart,  who  had 
been  since  1806  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven. 

“Stuart  came  to  Andover  to  lecture  on  the  form,  the 
preservation  and  the  transmission  of  the  Bible;  on  the  original 
languages,  including  the  Septuagint  version;  on  the  history, 
character,  and  authority  of  other  versions  and  manuscripts; 
on  the  authenticity  of  Scripture;  on  the  Apocrypha;  on  mod¬ 
ern  translations;  on  the  canons  of  Biblical  criticism;  and  on 
the  various  readings  and  difficult  passages  in  the  Bible.” 

Dr.  Stuart  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  sacred  literature,  but 
he  knew  neither  Hebrew  nor  German.  He  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  learning  these  languages  and  became  so  proficient  at  Hebrew 
especially  that  he  has  been  called  “the  father  of  Hebrew  literature  in 
America.”  When  he  could  find  no  one  who  knew  how  to  set  the 
Hebrew  type  which  he  had  imported,  he  set  it  up  himself  on  his  little 
printing  press,  which  was  installed  in  Shipman’s  store.  He  soon 
taught  others  how  to  set  the  type  and  was  responsible  for  the  first 
Hebrew  grammar  printed  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Stuart  mastered  German  literature  and  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  German  scholarship.  “He  introduced  his  students 
to  modern  critical  literature  in  German,  to  the  alarm  of  certain  con¬ 
servative  brethren,  but  he  was  admired  and  trusted  by  his  pupils, 
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and  he  was  popular  because  of  his  earnestness  and  his  pleasantries  in 
the  classroom.”  It  must  have  been  a  keen  pleasure  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  a  man  who  could  make  interesting  the  task  of  learning  Hebrew 
grammar.  “The  Bible  under  his  keen  and  inspiring  investigations 
seemed  to  glow  with  new  light  and  beauty.” 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  Dr.  Stuart  would  lecture  his  stu¬ 
dents  about  regulating  their  lives  so  as  to  get  up  at  five  and  to  go  to 
bed  at  ten,  and  wrould  tell  them  to  make  notes  about  what  they  ate  so 
that  they  would  learn  just  what  agreed  with  them.  He  even  pre¬ 
scribed  their  exercise  and  study.  Even  though  he  was  honored 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home  for  his  scholarship,  he  always  had  time  for 
his  students,  except  at  his  morning  study  hours.  He  divided  the 
Wednesday  night  sessions  with  Dr.  Woods. 

At  the  semi-centennial  of  the  seminary  Leonard  Bacon  said  of 
Dr.  Stuart:  “It  was  his  teaching  and  influence  that  gave  celebrity  to 
Andover  as  a  seat  of  sacred  learning.”  Continuing  from  Rowe: 

“It  was  because  of  this  that  he  became  recognized  as  the 
prince  of  Biblical  learning  in  America.  It  was  he  who  set 
the  standards  and  fixed  the  methods  of  Biblical  study  for  the 
next  generation,  for  he  remained  at  his  post  in  Andover  for 
thirty-eight  years  until  1848.  Men  who  sat  at  his  feet  went 
to  imitate  him  in  their  teaching  at  other  seminaries,  not  only 
in  the  Bible,  but  in  the  classics  as  well,  for  his  sound  philologi¬ 
cal  methods  gained  general  approval.” 

Dr.  Stuart’s  influence  was  felt  on  the  mission  fields,  too : 

“Miron  Winslow,  class  of  1818,  translated  the  Bible  into 
the  Tamil  tongue  of  India  and  compiled  a  Tamil-English 
lexicon,  and  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  class  of  1823,  translated 
parts  of  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  Cherokees  in 
America,  setting  an  example  to  other  missionaries.” 

Dr.  Ebenezer  Porter,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  was  appointed 
in  1812  to  succeed  Dr.  Griffin  as  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric.  He 
had  a  very  pleasing  personality,  which  attracted  his  students,  was 
very  methodical,  and  so  industrious  in  his  studies  that  his  health  was 
impaired.  He  refused  the  presidencies  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
and  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  was  considered  for  the  presidency 
by  Hamilton,  Middleburv,  and  Dartmouth.  Perhaps  these  calls  sug- 
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gested  to  the  trustees  that  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  seminary 
should  be  created.  Dr.  Porter  was  elected  to  this  office  in  1827.  He 
resigned  his  professorship  in  1831,  but  remained  president  until  his 
death  in  1  834. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  school  which  had  such  a  group  as  Stuart, 
Woods,  and  Porter  as  members  of  its  faculty  in  its  early  years  should 
have  attained  such  a  reputation.  It  would  have  been  remarkable  if 
it  had  not. 

The  early  curriculum  of  the  seminary  is  interesting  and  I  shall 
quote  from  Mr.  Rowe’s  book: 

It  remained  an  accepted  principle  of  the  Seminary  instruc¬ 
tion  that  the  main  consideration  of  the  first  year  should  be 
the  study  of  Biblical  languages  and  literature,  that  the  second 
year  should  provide  training  in  homiletics  [the  art  of  preach¬ 
ing].  This  arrangement  gave  to  each  professor  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  monopolize  the  attention  of  the  student  during  his 
allotted  time.  During  the  reign  of  the  triumvirate,  Woods, 
Stuart,  and  Porter,  this  general  scheme  was  modified  slightly, 
but  as  late  as  1839  the  curriculum  of  the  Junior  class  was: 
Stuart’s  Hebrew  Grammar;  Christomathy  [the  study  of  choice 
passages]  written  exercises,  including  translations  from  Eng¬ 
lish  into  Hebrew;  study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible;  the  principles 
of  hermeneutics  [the  interpretation  of  Scripture],  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek  and  exegesis  of  the  Four  Gospels;  lectures  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  study  of  theology;  natural  theology;  evidences 
of  Revelation;  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures;  Hebrew  Exe¬ 
gesis;  Greek;  Pauline  epistles  twice  a  week;  criticism  and 
exegetical  compositions. 

"The  Middle  class  met  five  days  a  week  for  instruction  in 
Christian  theology.  Compositions  on  the  principal  topics  of 
theology  were  examined  in  private.  Exegesis  of  the  New 
I  estament  was  continued  once  a  week,  to  keep  the  student 
in  training,  and  there  was  instruction  on  special  topics  in 
sacred  literature.  It  was  natural  enough  that  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  theology.  The  Congregational  and 
1  resbyterian  churches  were  indoctrinated  in  Calvinism  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  minister  needed  to  be  a  master.  He  was 
expected  to  preach  doctrinal  sermons,  and  he  must  be  ready 
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to  defend  the  faith  against  all  comers.  Always  there  was 
danger  that  the  emphasis  on  sound  doctrine  in  the  Seminary 
should  divert  chief  attention  from  religion  itself  to  the  science 
of  religion.  This  was  counteracted  by  the  religious  influence 
of  the  professors  and  particularly  by  the  Wednesday  evening 
conferences,  by  Sunday  worship,  and  by  the  mutual  fellowship 
of  the  students. 

“Thus  the  Senior  class  had  as  the  major  part  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  rhetoric,  sermons,  and  the 
preparation  of  their  own,  with  criticism  from  the  professor  of 
sacred  rhetoric  both  in  public  and  in  private.  But  lectures  on 
the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  kept  up  the  study  of  theology, 
and  critical  and  exegetical  lectures  on  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Testaments  still  had  a  place.  For  all  classes  there  was  public 
declamation  once  a  week,  and  private  lessons  in  elocution. 
Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse  were  given  every  three  years, 
that  each  generation  of  Seminary  students  might  know  howT 
to  interpret  that  puzzling  Scripture. 

“The  climax  of  the  scholastic  year  came  at  the  Anniver¬ 
saries,  wrhen  every  class  was  examined  publicly  before  the 
assembled  Trustees,  Visitors,  and  the  public,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  who  packed  the  available  space  in  Bartlet  Chapel. 
Many  persons  stood  throughout  the  exercises;  some  could  not 
get  into  the  chapel  at  all.  The  crowds  wrere  so  large  that  the 
sheriff  and  the  constable  were  requested  to  aid  in  preserving 
order.  The  Junior  class  was  examined  in  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament  criticism,  the  Middle  class 
exhibited  essays  on  theological  subjects,  the  Seniors  exhibited 
similar  essays  and  were  examined  in  sacred  rhetoric.  The 
examinations  were  thorough.  Professor  Park  s  examination 
in  theology  is  known  to  have  lasted  all  day.  But  they  did  not 
include  all  the  subjects  that  had  been  discussed  during  the 
year.  A  student  had  a  chance  to  distinguish  himself  before 
an  appreciative  audience,  or  he  might  get  a  reputation  that 
injured  him  for  years  to  come.  The  exercises  closed  with  an 
address  from  a  member  of  the  Senior  class.  The  written 
papers  that  were  submitted  were  considered  worth  preserving 
in  the  Library.” 
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This  curriculum  is  interesting  because  it  shows  the  emphasis  that 
was  placed  on  the  fundamentals.  A  graduate  of  the  Seminary  would 
be  well  grounded  in  his  facts  and  have  the  ability  to  express  these 
facts.  He  would  be  equipped  to  defend  his  beliefs  and  doctrines 
against  disbelievers.  He  would  be  a  powerful  champion  of  the 
church.  This  genuineness  cannot  escape  anyone  who  searches  for 
the  reason  why  this  seminary  attained  such  a  high  place  in  religious 
circles  or  why  added  prestige  was  his  who  was  a  graduate  of  this 
seminary. 

As  one  studies  the  history  of  the  Seminary  he  is  impressed  with 
the  ability  of  its  professors.  I  have  dwelled  at  some  length  on  four 
of  them,  but  the  limitations  of  space  do  not  allow  treatment  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  Dr.  James  Murdock,  Dr.  Justin 
Edwards,  Bela  B.  Edwards,  Austin  Phelps,  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  and  Elijah  Barrows. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  seminary,  of  course,  gave  its  support 
to  the  North.  A  society  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  had  been  formed 
some  fifteen  years  before  the  war  broke  out.  Students  enlisted  in 
the  army  and  graduates  joined  as  chaplains  or  soldiers  until  the 
seminary  was  represented  by  sixty-five  men. 

As  time  went  on  abundant  financial  aid  was  given  to  allow  the 
seminary  to  acquire  more  professors  and  increase  the  salaries,  to 
build  a  library,  Brechin  Hall,  which  was  completed  in  1866,  to  pro¬ 
vide  scholarship  funds,  and  to  build  a  new  stone  chapel,  which  was 
dedicated  in  1875.  By  1877  eight  professors  were  on  the  roll.  The 
curriculum  remained  much  as  it  had  been.  To  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Rowe:  “Exegesis  was  still  the  normal  grist  of  the  first  year,  dog¬ 
matic  theology  of  the  second,  and  homiletics  or  history  of  the  third.” 

When  the  migration  toward  the  West  began,  the  students  at  the 
seminary  were  quick  to  respond  to  the  challenge  “To  lay  out  the 
streets  and  plant  the  foundations  of  literature  and  religion  and  to 
give  shape  to  the  institutions  of  society.”  Rowe  continues: 

“It  was  this  sense  of  responsibility  that  led  three  Andover 
students  to  discuss  the  plan  of  a  national  home  missionary 
society,  as  they  were  riding  in  a  stagecoach  to  a  funeral  at 
Newburyport,  and  that  evening  to  talk  it  over  at  the  house  of 
Professor  Porter.  Nathaniel  Bouton,  who  originated  the 
idea,  Aaron  Foster,  and  Hiram  Chamberlain  were  the  stu- 
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dents.  Not  long  afterward  Foster  discussed  the  matter  before 
the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society,  advocating  the  settlement  of 
local  pastors  as  well  as  the  itineracy  of  evangelists.  His 
appeals  wrere  seconded  by  John  Maltby  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Society.  He  urged  ‘planting  in  every  little  community  that 
is  raising  up  men  of  learning  and  influence,  to  impress  their 
characters  upon  those  communities — a  system  that  shall  gather 
the  resources  of  philanthropy,  patriotism  and  Christian  sym¬ 
pathy  throughout  our  country  into  one  vast  reservoir  from 
which  a  stream  shall  flow  to  Georgia  and  to  Louisiana,  to 
Missouri  and  to  Maine.’  The  result  was  the  application  of 
six  seniors  for  ordination  as  home  missionaries.  This  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society 
in  1826.” 

Andover  men  founded  churches  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and 
established  missions  in  the  districts  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
and  Ohio.  A  testimony  to  the  hardships  that  were  endured  and  to 
the  help  that  was  rendered  is  given  in  a  letter  that  was  written  by 
Ferris  Fitch,  who  had  founded  a  settlement  at  Lower  Sandusky, 
Ohio : 

“During  the  summer  the  water  is  stagnant,  and  the  land 
through  wThich  the  river  passes  in  its  passage  to  the  lake  is 
prairie.  When  the  vegetation  begins  to  decay  and  the  north 
wind  to  blow  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  it  rolls  up  the  very  quintes¬ 
sence  of  swamp  miasma.  In  a  village  of  one  thousand  people 
I  have  counted  rising  of  five  hundred  at  once.  I  have  spent 
three  months  in  visiting  the  sick  without  asking  till  Sabbath 
morning  wTat  I  should  preach.  My  hearers,  of  course,  at 
such  a  time  are  few.  I  have  had  eighty  die  within  the  bounds 
of  my  parish  in  one  year.  I  have  lived  one  month  without 
taking  off  my  clothes  save  for  washing,  or  without  lying  down 
on  a  bed  but  once,  then  only  for  a  few  hours.  I  wTould  get  a 
little  rest  at  night  on  a  sofa  in  a  sick  room.  I  was  often 
abroad  at  midnight,  out  at  all  hours.  My  family  were  sick, 
but  amidst  it  all  I  enjoyed  good  health,  and  hardly  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  weary.” 
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There  was  no  task  that  most  of  these  missionaries  would  not  or 
could  not  do. 

Every  Andover  class  between  the  years  1826  and  1858,  except 
one,  sent  at  least  one  representative  to  the  missionary  work  in  the 
West.  These  men  went  into  thirty-three  states  from  Maine  to  Texas. 
To  show  that  the  enthusiasm  for  such  work  did  not  lessen  during  the 
last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  note  that  sixty-five  men  went 
from  Andover  between  the  years  1873  and  1900. 

Rowe  tells  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Iowa  Band: 

“In  the  class  of  1843  at  Andover  twelve  men  fell  into  the 
custom  of  meeting  in  the  Library  by  moonlight  for  prayer. 

The  need  of  the  frontier  people  for  spiritual  help  weighed 
upon  their  hearts.  One  of  the  number,  Horace  Hutchinson, 
had  spoken  a  suggestion  that  was  bearing  fruit.  ‘If  we  and 
some  others,’  he  said  to  two  of  his  classmates,  ‘could  only  go 
out  together  and  take  possession  of  some  field,  where  we  could 
have  the  ground  and  work  together,  what  a  grand  thing  it 
would  be.’  The  prayer  group  in  the  darkness  was  seeking  for 
light  on  the  future.  After  considering  the  possibilities  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sections,  they  decided  to  plan  for  a  cooperative  enter¬ 
prise  in  Iowa.” 

Th  is  Iowa  Band  retained  their  Congregationalism  and  changed 
the  course  of  denominational  history.  Before  this  time  many  who 
had  gone  out  West  as  Congregationalists  became  Presbyterians,  and 
thus  the  former  denomination  was  weakened  by  the  very  movement 
which  should  have  made  it  stronger. 

In  1866  there  was  organized  the  Kansas  Band.  One  of  the  men, 
Sylvester  D.  Storrs,  organized  more  than  one  hundred  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  in  twelve  years.  Another,  Grosvenor  C.  Morse, 
established  a  State  Normal  College.  In  1892  the  Maine  Band  was 
founded  by  five  members  of  that  class. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  belong  to  the  Andover  Roll  of 
Honor  as  home  missionaries.  RowTe  pays  them  the  following  tribute: 
“  I  hey  helped  to  build  that  interior  empire  which  has  become  the 
heart  of  America,  saved  to  Christianity  and  a  cultured  civilization 
by  the  churches  and  schools  that  they  established.” 

No  words  can  better  express  Andover’s  part  in  foreign  mission¬ 
ary  work  than  those  of  Mr.  Rowe: 
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“It  is  Andover’s  pride  that  her  sons  were  pioneers  in  the 
foreign  mission  enterprise  of  the  American  churches.  It  was 
they  who  challenged  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  find  a  way  to  send  them  as  their  representatives  to 
the  pagan  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Out  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  went  some  of  her  firstborn  to 
plant  Christianity  in  Burma  and  peninsula  India.  A  few  years 
later  others  were  making  Palestine  and  Syria  their  goal, 
planting  the  banner  of  the  Cross  where  the  Crescent  held  the 
right  of  way.  Soon  still  others  were  sailing  to  the  heart  of 
the  Pacific  and  wresting  Hawaii  from  grossness  and  idolatry. 

So  splendid  -was  Andover’s  contribution  that  the  history  of 
the  missions  of  the  American  Board  for  the  first  quarter  of  a 
century  is  the  story  of  Andover  men  and  their  sacrificial  serv¬ 
ice.  Repeatedly  that  service  was  the  surrender  of  life  itself, 
but  as  soon  as  one  in  the  front  line  fell  another  was  ready  to 
step  into  his  place.  No  more  compelling  is  the  call  of  the 
South  to  the  w'aterfowl  when  the  summer  wanes,  than  was  the 
Macedonian  call  from  heathendom  to  the  dormitories  and 
classrooms  on  Andover  Hill.  They  became  preachers  and 
teachers,  writers  and  translators,  advisors  and  administrators. 
They  entered  Asia  from  the  west  and  from  the  east  and  dared 
the  hostility  of  the  Turks  and  Chinese  in  the  hinterland.  They 
risked  fevers  on  the  tropical  west  coast  of  Africa  and  cholera 
in  India  and  Persia.  They  created  civilization  in  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  and  they  saw  paganism  crumble  slowly  in  Ceylon. 
They  planted  schools  for  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  and  healed 
the  wounds  of  Armenian  refugees.  They  threaded  ways  that 
are  dark  in  China,  and  tried  to  penetrate  behind  the  polite 
exterior  of  Japan.  They  were  all  things  to  all  men  if  by  any 
means  they  might  gain  some.” 

The  Society  of  Inquiry  on  the  Subject  of  Missions  was  organized 
at  Andover  on  January  8,  18 11,  with  the  expressed  purpose 

“to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  heathen;  the  duty  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  missionary  labors;  the  best  manner  of  conducting 
missions  and  the  most  eligible  place  for  their  establishment; 
also  to  disseminate  information  relative  to  these  subjects; 
and  to  incite  the  attention  of  Christians  to  the  importance  and 
duty  of  missions.” 
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It  was  necessary  for  the  would-be  foreign  missionaries  to  interest 
the  ministers  in  their  enterprise.  After  a  discussion  with  Dr.  Stuart 
four  of  the  six  Andover  students  went  before  the  General  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  meeting  at  Bradford,  and  told 
the  association  their  plan.  The  association  was  quick  to  accept  this 
plan,  and  by  unanimous  action  organized  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  This  board  was  originally 
composed  of  nine  men,  all  from  Massachusetts,  but  the  next  year 
four  of  the  nine  representatives  were  from  Connecticut,  and  in  two 
years  the  Presbyterians  joined  in  the  enterprise.  Thus  Andover 
Hill  had  been  the  home  of  the  origin  of  missionary  work  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  first  group  of  missionaries  who  sailed  in  18 11  for  India 
included  Adoniram  Judson,  who  became  a  Baptist  and  accomplished 
much  in  Burma.  In  1819  a  mission  was  sent  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
when  Bingham  and  Thurston,  Andover,  1819,  sailed  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  Bingham  stayed  thirty-five  years  before  he  returned,  and 
Thurston  stayed  forty-eight.  For  several  years  Daniel  C.  Greene 
was  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  in  Doshisha  College,  in 
Japan.  Doshisha  is  one  of  the  monuments  that  American  education 
and  religious  fervor  have  built.  Its  founder  was  Joseph  Neesima, 
who  had  studied  at  Andover. 

Elias  Riggs  left  the  seminary  in  1832,  first  saw  service  in  Greece, 
and  then  he  worked  among  the  Greeks  in  Smyrna.  The  Armenians 
next  claimed  his  interest  and  then  the  Bulgarians.  In  Constantinople 
he  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Bulgarian.  Here  in  his  work¬ 
shop  he  turned  out  all  types  of  religious  literature  in  Armenian, 
Turkish,  Bulgarian,  and  Chaldee. 

Daniel  Bliss  -went  out  from  Andover  and  founded  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  at  Beirut.  In  thirty-six  years  he  saw  it  grow 
from  sixteen  to  six  hundred  students. 

The  story  of  Andover’s  missionary  enterprise  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  mentioning  Robert  H.  Hume.  He  was  born  in  Bom¬ 
bay,  the  son  of  a  missionary.  He  completed  his  theological  prepara¬ 
tion  at  Andover  after  two  years  at  the  Yale  Theological  School, 
and  then  went  to  India.  I  shall  again  quote  from  Rowe: 

“Locating  at  Ahmednagar,  he  made  that  city  his  future 

home  and  there  he  established  and  built  up  a  theological  semi- 
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nary.  His  constructive  labors  in  that  school  and  the  \anety 
of  his  active  leadership  made  Hume  the  outstanding  mis¬ 
sionary  in  India.  Besides  his  care  of  the  seminary  he  had 
the  superintendency  of  the  Parner  district  west  of  the  city 
for  forty  years.  He  sent  out  more  than  two  hundred  person¬ 
ally  trained  evangelists  and  teachers,  and  many  churches  and 
schools  and  one  thousand  conversions  were  the  result.  He 
was  at  one  time  or  another  principal  of  boys  and  girls 
schools,  and  editor  of  an  Anglo-Marathi  periodical.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  service  of  his  own  denominational  mission  he  sus¬ 
tained  the  common  cause  of  Christianity,  serving  on  commit¬ 
tees  of  various  organizations,  and  frequently  as  an  officer. 

He  was  district  secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  president  of  the  All-India  Christian  Endeavor  L  nion, 
and  the  first  moderator  of  the  United  Church  of  Northern 
India,  of  which  the  Congregationalists  were  a  constituent 
member.  For  his  service  in  his  administration  of  funds  for 
famine  relief  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century  he  received 
the  Kaiser-i-Hind  medal  from  the  British  Government.  Alto¬ 
gether  Hume  saw  fifty-two  years  of  service.  He  was  one  of 
the  far-sighted  leaders  who  helped  the  missionaries  make  the 
transition  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twentieth  century. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  the  missionary  work  originating 
in  Essex  County,  but  I  have  tried  to  give  enough  examples  to  por¬ 
tray  something  of  the  work  that  was  done  and  to  list  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  missionary  activity.  Henry  C.  Haskell,  who  had 
been  a  missionary  in  Bulgaria  for  twenty-five  years,  wrote  to  the 
Society  of  Inquiry  at  Andover  that  though  the  Bulgarians  had  had 
a  nominal  Christian  background  for  over  a  thousand  years,  their 
moral  and  spiritual  condition  showed  that  their  form  of  religion  was 
utterly  incapable  of  bringing  the  people  into  fellowship  with  God. 
The  American  Congregationalists  interpreted  that  as  a  justification 
of  all  their  efforts.  These  workers  attempted  to  teach  the  people  to 
live  their  lives  more  fully,  to  educate  them,  and  to  help  them  to 
come  in  closer,  more  meaningful  contact  with  their  Creator.  Among 
the  Indians  in  this  country  the  task  of  the  missionaries  was  to  teach 
them  to  do  useful  things  with  their  hands,  to  educate  them  as  well  as 
to  teach  them  the  truth  about  religion.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the 
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missionaries  to  teach  or  preach  religion  if  they  practiced  it  and  showed 
the  people  that  it  would  work  and  that  they  could  not  get  along 
without  it. 

At  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  American  Board  in  Bos¬ 
ton  a  visit  was  made  to  Andover  and  the  following  inscription  was 
placed  on  a  boulder  as  a  memorial  to  those  missionaries  who  had 
carried  Andover’s  message  around  the  world: 

In  the  Missionary  Woods’  once  extending  to  this  spot  the 
first  missionary  Students  of  Andover  Seminary  walked 
and  talked  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  on 
this  secluded  knoll  met  to  pray. 

In  memory  of  these  men 

Adoniram  Judson  Samuel  Nott  Samuel  J.  Mills 

Samuel  Newell  Gordon  Hall  James  Richards 

Luther  Rice 

whose  consecrated  purpose  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen  world  led  to  the  formation  of  the  first 
American  Society  for  Foreign  Missions. 

In  recognition  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  missionaries 
trained  in  Andover  Seminary  and  in  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God,  this  stone  is  set  up  in  the 
centennial  year  of  the  American  Board. 

1910” 

I  rofessor  Edwards  A.  Park  has  been  called  the  champion  of 
orthodoxy,  of  Calvinism  with  its  theory  of  original  sin,  atonement 
through  Christ,  and  reconciliation.  Men  of  his  stamp  believed  that 
certain  truths  abide  in  the  very  nature  of  things  and  these  truths  do 
not  change.  Hence  a  doctrine  founded  on  those  truths  cannot  change. 
Park  was  the  last  of  the  old  guard”  of  this  system  of  theology.  He 
was  not  interested  in  Biblical  criticism  or  scientific  theory,  because  he 
saw  no  place  for  them.  An  arrangement  was  made  by  the  trustees 
that  Professor  Park  should  publish  his  theological  ideas.  He  would 
be  relieved  of  active  teaching,  receive  a  salary  of  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year,  and  retain  his  residence  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Thus  he  retired  in  1881. 

This  was  just  the  time  when  the  “new  theology,”  a  desire  to 
make  religious  doctrine  more  social  and  more  human,  was  making 
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itself  manifest.  So  it  was  natural  that  difficulties  of  a  theological 
nature  would  arise  when  a  successor  to  Dr.  Park  was  sought.  t 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  find  a  man  with  the  same  convic¬ 
tions  and  with  the  same  ability  to  state  those  convictions,  one  who 
would  be  a  champion  of  the  faith  for  which  Andover  had  stood.  1  he 
trend  in  theology  was  changing.  The  faculty  recognized  this  change 
and  suggested  to  the  trustees  the  name  of  Newman  Smyth,  but  the 
trustees  would  not  agree  to  his  appointment  because,  as  Rowe  says : 

“Smyth  had  criticised  the  New  England  theology  as  essen¬ 
tially  rationalistic  and  mechanical,  and  preferred  a  philosophy 
which  should  find  room  for  ‘the  relation  of  the,  whole  man 
through  the  person  of  Christ  to  the  whole  God.’  Theology 
should  be  christocentric  and  its  spirit  less  static.  Experience 
rather  than  reason,  a  theology  resting  on  Biblical  criticism 
rather  than  anybody’s  logical  interpretation,  an  ethical  rather 
than  a  dogmatic  emphasis— these  were  the  dynamic  principles 
of  his  art.” 

Others  had  been  saying  the  same  thing. 

Of  the  new  professors  at  Andover  at  this  time  William  Jowett 
Tucker  “was  among  the  first  to  see  the  social  implications  of  the 
Christian  religion.”  I  am  quoting  from  Rowe: 

“His  pastoral  experience  had  made  him  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  aspirations  of  the  working  folk.  He 
faced  the  new  period  that  was  dawning  with  a  realization  that 
theological  concepts  and  formulas  must  be  changed.  He  was 
an  interpreter  of  a  dynamic  Christian  thought,  as  Park  was 
of  a  static  theology-  But  it  was  his  moral  leadership  which 
made  him  a  power  in  pulpit  and  classroom.  In  his  department 
of  homiletics  he  taught  what  he  exemplified,  that  it  is  the  con¬ 
secrated  personality  of  the  preacher  which  makes  his  sermons 
effective.  He  joined  heartily  in  the  modernizing  process 
through  which  the  Seminary  was  passing,  and  his  courage  and 
strength,  with  his  ability  to  make  the  Congregational  constitu¬ 
ency  see  the  reasonableness  of  the  Faculty,  were  a  bulwark  to 
his  colleagues  in  a  time  of  stress. 

In  1883  five  new  professors  were  added  to  the  faculty.  Some 
of  them,  like  Professor  Harris,  represented  the  new  type  of  theology. 
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Soon  after,  this  five  of  the  faculty  became  a  board  to  edit  the  “Andover 
Review’  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  new  philosophy,  the  “pro¬ 
gressive  orthodoxy.”  The  new  spirit  manifested  in  this  term  is 
explained  by  Rowe: 

“The  Andover  Faculty  would  put  life  into  the  dry  bones  of 
orthodoxy,  not  destroy  it.  They  found  inspiration  in  a  Bible 
that  was  a  progressive  revelation  of  God’s  dealing  with  men, 
in  a  Spirit  patiently  wooing  humankind  to  allegiance  to  the 
highest  ideals,  in  a  hope  that  God’s  purpose  for  the  world 
would  not  be  defeated  by  paganism,  but  that  in  His  good  way 
and  time  He  would  get  His  appeal  to  them  and  win  their 
response.  They  were  not  skeptics  or  Unitarians,  but  it  was 
difficult  for  those  who  held  the  old  points  of  view  to  see  any¬ 
thing  but  heresy  in  the  new.” 

1  he  whole  doctrinal  controversy  was  brought  to  a  head  by 
charges  of  heresy  that  were  brought  against  the  five  editors  of  the 
“Andover  Review”  in  1886.  Professor  Egbert  C.  Smyth  was  singled 
out  for  judgment  because  of  his  unorthodox  theological  ideas.  The 
charges  against  the  four  other  professors,  Hincks,  Tucker,  Harris,  and 
Churchill,  were  not  sustained,  since  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  declined  to  vote  except  in  the  case  of  Professor  Smyth.  The 
tiustees  found  the  charges  against  Smyth  ill  founded  and  they,  there¬ 
fore,  supported  him  with  legal  counsel.  The  case  was  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1890  and  again  in 
1892,  but  was  dismissed  because  the  Visitors  did  not  see  fit  to  carry 
it  further. 

The  case  had  been  a  severe  strain  upon  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
who  although  handicapped,  had  carried  on  their  teaching  without  a 
break.  I  he  case  had  also  resulted  in  a  decline  in  attendance  at  the 
seminary,  because  students  did  not  want  to  go  to  a  school  where  they 
might  be  involved  in  such  issues;  moreover,  it  might  be  hard  for 
them  to  get  a  parish  if  they  were  tainted  with  heterodoxy.  The  hands 

of  the  Liberals  had  been  strengthened,  but  at  a  real  cost  to  the 
seminary. 

In  1896  the  faculty  suggested  to  the  trustees  that  the  seminary 
should  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  to  “students  who 
had  had  College  training  and  who  had  completed  the  full  course  at 
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Andover.”  The  trustees  agreed,  and  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
granted  the  privilege. 

About  the  middle  of  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
anxiety  began  to  be  felt  about  the  future  of  the  school.  To  quote 
from  Rowe : 

“Since  the  new  century  opened  the  conviction  had  been 
growing  that  something  more  was  necessary  than  to  hope  for 
the  rejuvenation  of  the  old  school.  The  controversy  of  twenty 
years  earlier  had  weakened  the  Seminary  seriously.  The  newr 
temper  of  the  age  which  was  finding  in  life  rather  than  in 
theology  the  best  expression  of  religion,  wras  impatient  of  out¬ 
worn  creeds  and  doubtful  of  the  value  of  institutions  that  were 
based  on  such  creeds.  Particularly  were  college  men  shy  about 
connecting  themselves  wfith  a  school  that  had  a  reputation  for 
theological  difficulties  and  still  required  its  faculty  to  give  lip 
service  to  ancient  symbols.  Recovery  from  the  theological 
depression  had  been  discouragingly  slow.  It  began  to  seem  as 
if  the  school  might  not  live  much  longer  unless  something 
radical  wras  attempted.” 

The  reason  for  the  founding  of  the  seminary  and  the  reason  for 
its  decline  wras  essentially  the  same— indifference  to  the  set  form  of 
religious  doctrine  and  of  man’s  relationship  to  God.  Andover  had 
attempted  to  adopt  a  vital  form  of  religious  doctrine  and  expression, 
but  had  made  that  form  so  rigid  that  it  wras  not  accepted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  spite  of  the  unfriendly  relations  between  Harvard  and  the 
seminary  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  seemed  feasible 
to  some  of  the  trustees  that  Andover  and  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge  should  be  affiliated  if  a  suitable  plan  could  be 
arranged,  but  no  such  plan  was  apparent.  The  alumni  of  Andover 
wras  not  in  favor  of  such  a  move. 

It  had  also  been  felt  that  the  seminary  should  have  a  board  of 
trustees  which  should  be  independent  of  the  academy  board  of  trus¬ 
tees.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  for  such  a  move. 

“In  1907  [quoting  from  Rowe]  the  Legislature  accord¬ 
ingly  incorporated  the  persons  then  constituting  the  Trustees 
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of  Phillips  Academy  as  the  Trustees  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  to  be  governed  by  all  the  provisions  and  regulations 
as  to  organization,  membership,  etc.,  by  which  the  Trustees 
of  Phillips  Academy  were  governed,  and  to  hold  all  the  prop¬ 
erty  then  held  by  the  Academy  Trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Seminary  ‘subject  to  all  trusts  and  conditions  upon  which  the 
property  had  been  held  by  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy.’  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  new  corporation  the 
Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  transferred  to  it  the  land  and 
buildings  occupied  by  the  Seminary,  together  with  all  invested 
funds  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Seminary.  Most  of  those 
who  were  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  when  the  act  of  1907 
was  passed  and  who  under  the  act  became  the  first  trustees  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  resigned,  and  their  places 
were  taken  by  men  who  were  primarily  interested  in  the  semi¬ 
nary,  thus  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Academy  and  the 
Seminary  had  grown  apart  and  that  one  governing  body  was 
no  longer  suitable.” 

A  committee  of  alumni  had  been  appointed  to  sound  out  the 
alumni  on  the  question  of  the  affiliation  of  Andover  with  Harvard 
and  the  removal  to  Harvard.  The  committee  reported  that  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  was  against  affiliation  and  removal  because  it  was 
felt  (to  quote  from  Rowe)  “that  the  small  number  of  students  at  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  did  not 
give  much  encouragement  for  an  increase  in  attendance  near  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  decline  of  interest  of  students  in  the  colleges  regarding 
the  ministry  as  a  profession  was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Andover 
constituency.  One  man  said,  ‘An  empty  Seminary  is  as  well  off  at 
Andover  as  at  Cambridge.’  ” 

But  the  trustees  saw  advantages  in  the  affiliation  that  would  offset 
the  objections.  Using  Rowe’s  words: 

“It  was  expected  that  the  Seminary  would  have  increased 
facilities,  that  the  Faculty  would  be  given  equal  standing  with 
the  Faculty  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  that  Andover 
would  retain  its  full  independence.  It  would  be  possible  to 
have  a  plant  that  would  house  the  library  adequately  and  that 
would  be  modern  in  every  way.  Most  important  of  all  was 
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the  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  values  of 
psychology,  sociology,  and  ethics,  and  other  sciences  of  recent 
development,  which  could  not  be  provided  at  Andover  with 
the  limited  resources  of  the  Seminary.  The  social  passion, 
which  had  been  felt  at  Andover  and  had  led  to  the  foundation 
of  Andover  House  as  a  social  settlement  in  Boston,  could  be 
fostered  and  guided  in  the  new  environment.  The  Trustees 
recognized  in  Cambridge  the  historic  shrine  of  education  in 
America.  The  University  enjoyed  freedom  of  thought  and 
discussion.  It  could  furnish  the  highest  type  of  intellectual 
culture  along  with  the  theological  discipline.  And  that  was  a 
Congregational  tradition.” 

The  trustees  finally  voted  for  removal  on  March  12,  1908. 

In  1908  the  Reverend  Albert  Parker  Fitch  had  been  chosen  as 
Bartlet  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  president  of  the  faculty  of 
the  seminary.  Due  to  his  energy  and  influence  the  eight  years  of  his 
administration  was  a  period  of  growth  in  student  attendance  and  in 
expansion  of  the  seminary.  Thirty-four  students  were  on  the  roll  at 
the  end  of  his  third  year,  while  only  twelve  had  been  enrolled  at  the 
beginning  of  his  first.  About  that  time  affiliation  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  of  Cambridge.  In 
19 1 1  Andover  Hall  was  dedicated,  and  thus  the  necessary  physical 
equipment  was  provided. 

But  things  had  not  gone  well  with  the  school.  The  war  had  inter¬ 
fered,  and  in  1918  one  student  graduated  and  only  thirteen  were 
enrolled.  In  1922  an  arrangement  was  attempted  for  the  closer  affili¬ 
ation  of  Andover  and  Harvard,  and  the  name  of  the  joint  institution 
was  to  be  “The  Theological  School  in  Harvard  University.”  This 
plan  was  set  aside  by  a  decision  of  the  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  1925,  because  such  an  affiliation  was  not  allowed  by  the 
original  constitution,  associate  statutes,  and  other  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines,  although  it  “had  become  impossible  for  any  theological  scholar 
to  subscribe  to  the  Creed  if  literally  interpreted.”  In  1926  the 
faculty  resigned  and  instruction  was  suspended  by  vote  of  the  trustees. 

It  did  not  seem  right  that  the  seminary  which  had  rendered  such 
wonderful  service  should  be  allowed  to  die,  so  proceedings  were  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  trustees  and  the  visitors  before  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court. 
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“On  April  10,  1931  [according  to  Rowe],  the  Court 
entered  a  decree  reciting  that  it  had  become  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  founders  and  the  subsequent 
benefactors  of  the  Seminary  so  long  as  the  creedal  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Constitution  and  Statutes  were  strictly  enforced, 
and  relieving  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  from  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  these  requirements  except  to  the  extent  of  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  the  theological  views  held  by  the  professors  and 
by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  are  in  conformity 
with  those  obtaining  among  Trinitarian  Congregationalists 
generally.” 

But  still  the  seminary  was  in  a  dilemna.  Andover  lacked  the 
endowment  to  resume  instruction  alone,  her  old  buildings  at  Andover 
had  been  sold  to  Phillips  Academy,  and  Andover  Hall  in  Cambridge 
was  not  available.  And  then  a  way  out  appeared.  Andover  had 
received  an  invitation  from  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  to 
join  forces.  Andover  was  Congregational  and  Newton  was  Baptist, 
but  that  did  not  matter,  for  denominational  lines  no  longer  set  up 
the  barrier  that  they  formerly  had. 

In  1930,  while  the  court  proceedings  were  going  on,  the  invitation 
was  formally  accepted  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  undergraduate 
instruction  was  resumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1931-32.  The 
name  of  the  new  school  was  to  be  the  “Andover  Newton  Theological 
School,”  and  it  was  to  be  located  at  Newton  Center.  The  affiliation 
has  been  most  friendly  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  remain  so.  At  last 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  unrest  had  resulted  in  an  amicable  and 
profitable  arrangement,  thanks  to  those  who  had  kept  the  purpose 
of  and  the  interest  in  the  seminary  ever  before  them. 

W  e  have  thus  seen  the  vital  part  that  Essex  County  has  played 
in  the  development  of  organized  religion.  The  first  Congregational 
Church  founded  on  the  soil  of  this  country  was  in  Salem  in  1629,  and 
the  first  Sunday  school  was  founded  in  Beverly  in  1810.  It  was  in 
this  county  that  George  Whitefield  did  so  much  to  revivify  religion 
and  it  is  in  Newburyport  that  his  body  rests.  Here  it  was  that  in 
1808  the  Andover  Theological  School  was  founded  in  which  the 
impetus  was  given  for  the  beginning  of  missionary  work  at  home 
and  abroad  and  at  which  most  of  the  Congregational  ministers  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Massachusetts  received  their 
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training.  Well  may  the  accomplishments  of  Essex  County,  in  reli¬ 
gion  as  well  as  in  many  other  matters,  be  admired. 
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Literature  in  Essex  County 

By  Katharine  Thompson 


By  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  writers  of  Essex  County  were 
concerned  with  politics  and  religion.  The  first  writers,  Nathaniel 
Ward  and  Anne  Bradstreet,  had  themselves  come  to  this  country 
because  of  their  religious  convictions,  which  had  necessarily  become 
political  convictions,  and  once  here,  continued  to  express  them.  Later 
in  the  same  century  John  Wise  was  also  preoccupied  with  religion  and 
politics.  After  him  there  w'ere  more  than  a  hundred  sterile  years  in 
which  parson  and  politician  alike  were  dull  and  dusty.  It  was  not 
until  the  crusade  against  slavery  that  new  emotion  and,  therefore,  new 
eloquence  appeared.  Without  Essex  County,  what  would  Abolition 
have  been? — without  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  “Liberator”; 
without  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  and  his  poetry;  without  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  and  her  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin;  without  Gail  Hamilton 
and  her  “National  Era”  articles.  On  the  other  side,  with  only  less 
vehemence,  the  democratic  George  Lunt  fought  to  prevent  the  Civil 
War,  which  he  foresaw  as  the  only  outcome  of  the  Abolitionist 
campaign. 

Though  Abolition  ended  by  becoming  a  political  issue,  it  was, 
like  the  cause  which  brought  Essex  County  its  first  inhabitants,  origi¬ 
nally  a  religious  one.  For  all  the  Abolitionist  writers  it  was  a  battle 
for  the  Lord  that  they  were  waging.  Moreover,  Whittier  wrote 
hymns,  as  did  his  elder,  Hannah  Flagg  Gould;  Mrs.  Stowe  published 
religious  tracts;  and,  later  on  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Charles 
Timothy  Brooks  published  his  sermons,  and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward  interpreted  the  life  beyond. 
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After  the  Civil  War,  politics  and  religion  gave  place  to  criticisms 
of  literature.  But,  unfortunately,  though  the  fervor  of  crusade  had 
faded,  the  consciousness  of  moral  superiority,  the  necessity  for  making 
over  the  world,  the  intolerance  of  fanaticism  still  persisted.  Edwin 
Percy  Whipple,  Samuel  Thomas  Pickard,  William  Winter,  and 
George  Edward  Woodberry  were  all  in  varying  degrees  distinguished 
as  critics;  but  too  often  they  looked  on  literature  from  the  point  of 
view  of  morality,  and  tended  to  judge  according  to  rather  sterile 
dogmas.  • 

First  in  time  among  Essex  County’s  historians  were  Joseph  Bar- 
low  Felt  and  Alonzo  Lewis,  who  wrote  local  history;  then  came  the 
very  distinguished  William  Hickling  Prescott,  who  was  followed  by 
the  scholarly  Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  the  dry  Epes  Sargent,  the 
industrious  James  Parton,  and  Lucy  Larcom,  whose  autobiography  is 
the  best  history  of  Essex  County  during  her  childhood. 

There  are  other  solitary  stars,  belonging  to  no  constellation — 
Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  man  of  science,  and,  perhaps,  scarcely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  Wilson  Flagg,  the  naturalist. 

With  most  of  the  novelists  and  the  poets,  as  well  as  the  critics  of 
literature,  the  wish  to  improve  and  to  enlighten  has  been  greater  than 
the  wish  to  communicate  emotions  or  to  create  character.  Thus  the 
poetry  of  Hannah  Gould  and  William  Bingham  Tappan  may  once 
have  improved,  but  cannot  now  give  pleasure;  Robert  Stevenson  Cof¬ 
fin,  who  combined  moralizing  with  self-pity,  is  merely  an  historical 
curiosity;  much  of  Whittier’s  poetry  can  no  longer  be  read;  and 
Charles  Timothy  Brooks  is  as  much  the  minister  in  his  poems  as  in 
his  sermons.  But  there  were  exceptions : 

Henry  Pickering,  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  was  concerned 
with  poetry  as  an  art;  Jones  Very  had  a  touch  of  the  true  mystic’s 
penetration;  some  of  Whittier’s  poems  survive  because  of  their 
genuine  emotion;  and  William  Wetmore  Story,  at  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  George  Edward  Woodberry,  in  the  twentieth, 
though  by  no  means  great,  were  yet  poets  for  the  love  of  poetry,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  instruction. 

Though  Epes  Sargent,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  Harriet 
Prescott  Spofford,  and  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy  were  either  over¬ 
moral  or  trivial,  some  of  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Stowe  are  still  alive,  and, 
to  a  less  degree,  there  is  life  to  be  found  in  the  writing  of  Elizabeth 
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Stuart  Phelps,  while  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  chief  glory  of  Essex 
County  literature,  is  accounted  one  of  the  great  novelists  of  America. 
And  today  Essex  County  shows  as  lively  a  devotion  to  literature  as  in 
any  time  in  the  past. 

The  first  author  of  Essex  County,  and  one  of  the  first  of  America, 
was  Nathaniel  Ward,  whose  wit,  according  to  Cotton  Mather,  “made 
him  known  to  more  Englands  than  one.”  He  was  born  in  Haverhill, 
England,  around  1570,  the  son  of  the  Reverend  John  Ward,  the 
“painful  minister.”  Though  his  two  brothers  were  also  clergymen, 
he  studied  law;  he  went  to  Emmanuel  College  and  took  his  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  Cambridge  in  1603.  He  read  law  in  the  Temple, 
and  studied  and  practiced  law  in  London  for  ten  years.  Then  he 
traveled  on  the  continent.  While  he  was  in  Heidelberg,  at  the  court 
of  the  Elector  Palatinate  and  the  English  Princess  Elizabeth,  he  met 
the  learned  Calvinist,  David  Pareus,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  take 
orders.  For  some  time  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Eastland  Company, 
which  had  a  factory  in  the  little  town  of  Elbing,  lost  in  East  Prussia. 
Then  he  became  rector  of  Stondon  Massey  in  England.  Related  by 
marriage  to  the  Winthrops,  he  became  a  freeman  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  Company  before  the  charter  was  transferred  from  Eng¬ 
land;  he  was  offered,  in  1629,  the  opportunity  to  go  with  the  Win- 
throp  fleet  as  its  pastor,  but  declined.  It  soon  became  clear  to  him, 
however,  that  England,  under  Laud,  was  no  place  for  him;  he  was 
first  charged  with  non-conformity,  in  1631 ;  and  then,  in  1633,  excom¬ 
municated  and  deprived  of  his  living  for  heresy.  His  wife  died;  he 
left  England  and  came  to  America  in  1634.  Almost  at  once  he  was 
called  to  Ipswfich. 

This  tiny  frontier  settlement,  founded  the  year  before,  already 
included  such  a  group  of  distinguished  inhabitants  as  few  American 
cities  to  this  date  have  been  able  to  boast.  Living  there,  Ward  found 
Nathaniel  Rogers,  who  also  had  been  excommunicated  by  Laud;  John 
Norton,  whose  scholarship  was  famous;  John  Winthrop,  Jr.;  Rich¬ 
ard  Bellingham;  Thomas  Dudley,  his  daughter  Anne  and  her  husband, 
Simon  Bradstreet,  and  his  daughter  Patience  and  her  husband,  Daniel 
Denison;  Giles  Firmin,  Ward’s  own  son-in-law;  Samuel  Symonds, 
and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall. 

I  hree  years  later  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  because  of  illness,  but 
continued  to  live  in  Ipswich.  In  1638  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
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a  commission  to  prepare  the  Body  of  Liberties,  the  first  bill  of  rights 
in  the  Colony.  Though  several  others  had  tried  to  draw  it  up  and 
failed,  Ward  succeeded.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  in  his  brilliant  chap¬ 
ter  on  Nathaniel  Ward  in  the  “Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony,  said 
of  him : 

“He  shared,  and  in  a  sense  led,  minister  as  he  was,  the 
struggle  for  democracy  against  theocracy,  the  struggle  to 
secure  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men.” 

For  in  the  few  years  since  the  founding  of  the  Colony,  the  magis¬ 
trates  had  increasingly  taken  the  power  into  their  hands.  The  assist¬ 
ants  governed  according  to  the  law  of  God — and  that,  Morison  points 
out,  meant  that  “the  magistrates’  discretion,  or  maybe  indigestion, 
was  the  real  law’.”  Adopted  in  1641,  the  Body  of  Liberties  was 
fairly  liberal  and  humane  for  its  time,  and  above  all,  it  was  founded 
on  common  law  and  not  on  Leviticus. 

To  recompense  him  for  his  labors,  the  grateful  Colony  voted  him 
some  land  in  Haverhill,  which  when  he  came  to  sell  it,  retuined  him 
only  £12.  He  was  bitter  about  his  poverty:  “I  am  very  destitute: 
I  have  not  above  6  bushels  of  corne  left,  and  other  things  answer- 
able . ”  And  he  used  the  simile,  “empty  as  a  New  English 

purse,  and  emptier  it  cannot  bee.’’ 

In  1643  he  was  among  those  who  signed  the  petition  against 
Governor  Winthrop’s  intervention  in  the  battle  over  Nova  Scotia 
between  Charles  de  la  Tour  and  the  Sieur  d’Aulnay — a  disrespectful 
and  mutinous  petition,  the  tone  of  which  was  later  to  be  echoed  by 
Ward’s  addresses  to  his  King.  And  he  was  chosen,  in  1645,  bY  the 
General  Court  to  be  a  member  from  Essex  County  of  a  commission  to 
draw’  up  laws  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  Legislature.  The  next  year 
he  returned  to  England,  where  he  finished  and,  in  1 6 4 7 ■>  published  the 
work  for  w’hich  he  is  chiefly  know’n — -  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Agga- 
wam” — the  Indian  name  for  Ipswich.  He  used  as  his  pseudonym 
the  thin  disguise  of  Theodore  de  la  Guard,  a  translation  of  his  first 
name  into  Greek  and  his  surname  into  French.  This  little  book  was, 
in  the  w'ords  of  Professor  Morison,  “a  serious  but  witty  argument 
against  religious  toleration,  arbitrary  government  and  extravagant 
fashions.”  His  rage  ran  high  against 
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“futulous  women  and  phantasies  which  are  the  very  petitoes 
of  infirmity,  the  giblets  of  perquisquilian  toys.” 

He  was  far  from  being  an  indiscriminate  lover  of  his  fellowmen: 

“Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  not  his  sword  Starke  drunk  with 
Irish  blood.” 

and 

“All  Familists,  Antinomians,  Anabaptists  and  other  En¬ 
thusiasts  shall  have  free  Liberty  to  keepe  away  from  us  and 
such  as  will  come  to  be  gone  as  fast  as  they  can,  the  sooner  the 
better.” 

Not  even  the  King’s  Majesty  is  immune  from  his  attacks: 

“what  moves  you  to  take  up  armes  against  your  faithfull  sub¬ 
jects  when  your  Armes  should  bee  embracing  vour  mournfull 
Queen?” 

and  he  reminds  him  roundly  of  the 

“vast  heritage  of  sinne  your  Intombed  father  left  upon  your 
score;  your  own  sinful  marriage;  the  sophistication  of  Reli¬ 
gion  and  Policy  in  your  time;  your  connivance  with  the  Irish 
butcheries . ” 

Yet  for  all  his  sturdiness,  he  had  a  simple  and  lovely  talent  for 
verse-making : 

“There,  lives  cannot  be  good, 

There,  Faith  cannot  be  sure, 

Where  Truth  cannot  be  quiet, 

Nor  Ordinances  pure. 

“No  King  can  King  it  right, 

Nor  rightly  sway  his  Rod, 

Who  truely  loves  not  Christ, 

And  truely  fears  not  God.” 

He  continued  to  do  battle  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  June,  1647, 
he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons  vigorously 
attacking  the  King,  the  army  and  the  Long  Parliament,  and  “His 
Religious  Retreat  Sounded  to  a  Religious  Army”  in  the  same  year 
exhorted  the  army  to  lay  down  its  arms.  “Mercurius  Anti-mechani- 
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cus,  or  the  Simple  Cobler’s  Boy,”  in  1647,  attacked  those  who  discour¬ 
aged  learning  in  preachers  and  thought  that  they  should  do  la)  work 
all  the  week.  He  died  in  Shenfield,  Essex,  of  which  he  had  been  made 
minister. 

Whether  Nathaniel  Ward  seems  to  the  reader,  as  he  does  to 
Professor  Morison,  “the  outstanding  figure  in  the  legal  phase  of  our 
history”;  or  w-hether  it  appears  to  him  as  to  Ludwig  Lewisohn  that 
Ward’s  “unconscious  exposition  of  the  moral  pathology  of  Puritanism 
is  complete,”  he  is  not  only  the  earliest  literary  man  of  America,  but 
also  one  on  whom  the  United  States  can  still  continue  to  pride  itself. 

“Reader,”  said  Cotton  Mather,  eulogizing  one  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Ward's  Ipswich  neighbors, 

“Reader,  America  justly  admires  the  learned  women  of 

the  other  hemisphere . But  she  now  prays  that  into 

such  catalogues  of  authoresses  as  Beverovicius,  Hottinger  and 
Voetius  have  given  unto  the  world,  there  may  be  a  room  now- 
given  unto  Madam  Ann  Bradstreet,  the  daughter  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dudley  and  the  consort  of  Governor  Bradstreet,  whose 
poems  have  afforded  a  grateful  entertainment  unto  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  a  monument  for  her  memory  beyond  the  stateliest 
marbles.” 

In  exactly  such  high-sounding  catalogues  of  literary  curiosities, 
Anne  Bradstreet  has  languished  until  she  was  recently  rescued  by 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  who  show-ed  her  to  be  a  very  human  person 
and  a  writer  of  poems  which,  though  for  the  most  part  too  artificial 
for  modern  taste,  are  often  very  touching. 

She  w-as  born  about  1612  in  Northampton,  England,  and  was 
brought  up  in  Tattershall  Castle,  where  her  father,  Thomas  Dudley, 
w-as  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  She  was  well-educated: 

“When  I  was  about  seven,  I  had  at  one  time  eight  tutors 
....  in  languages,  music  and  dancing.’ 

She  was  from  birth  delicate,  and  all  her  life,  though  she  had  eight 
children  and  lived  to  be  sixty,  she  suffered  from  fainting  fits  and 
fevers.  A  faithful  student  and  a  devoted  admirer  of  her  scholarly 
and  able  father,  she  read  much  Greek  and  Latin.  From  him  also  she 
inherited  her  love  of  poetry,  though  little  is  known  of  his  own  writing. 
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When  she  was  sixteen,  she  was  married  to  Simon  Bradstreet,  who 
was  also  steward  for  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  Son  of  a  non-Conformist 
minister,  he  had  taken  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1624.  In  1630 
Dudley  was  appointed  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  and  Simon  Bradstreet  one  of  the  assistants.  The  Dudleys 
and  the  Bradstreets  came  over  together  on  the  “Arbella.” 

After  the  comfort  and  ease  of  her  previous  life,  the  wilderness 
was  for  Anne  Bradstreet  at  first  a  great  trial.  In  this  new  countrv, 
she  said: 

"I  found  a  new  world  and  new  manners,  at  which  my 

heart  rose.  But  after  I  was  convinced  it  was  the  wav  of  God. 

I  submitted  to  it.” 

She  was  aided,  too,  in  her  submission,  by  her  devotion  to  her 
husband,  whose  ‘‘loving  and  grave  companionship"  was  the  mainstay 
of  her  life. 

They  remained  for  a  while  in  Cambridge,  and  then  all  went 
together  to  Ipswich.  It  is  significant  of  the  family’s  passion  for  learn¬ 
ing  that  even  to  that  remote  settlement,  approached  bv  no  roads 
except  Indian  trails.  Governor  Dudley  took  along  a  good  library. 
Later  Simon  Bradstreet  helped  to  found  the  new  settlement  at  Cochi- 
chawick  1  later  North  Andover)  and  about  1650  he  moved  there. 

Anne  Bradstreet  had  probably  always  written  poetry-;  and  while 
she  was  still  in  Ipswich,  she  circulated  manuscript  volumes  of  it  among 
ner  rnends.  Her  brother-in-law.  John  W  oodridge.  took  one  of  these 
copies  to  London,  and  without  her  knowledge  had  it  printed  there,  in 
i6>o.  with  an  introduction  by  Nathaniel  W  ard.  who  was  then  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  called  “The  Tenth  Muse  Latelv  Sprung  up  in  America, 
Or  several  poems  compiled  with  great  variety7  of  wit  and  learning,  full 
of  Delight.” 

In  these  poems  Anne  Bradstreet’s  instinctive  simple  emotions  and 
talent  for  verse-making  are  obscured  by  her  imitation  of  the  worst 
features  of  contemporary  poetry — the  complicated  imagery,  the 
learned  allusions  brought  in  by  force.  She  sang  of  physics,  of  vital 
forces  and  human  characteristics,  of  natural  philosophy.  There  is  a 
long  rhymed  history,  a  dialogue  between  Old  England  and  New — 
dismal  subjects  for  a  lyric  poet.  ^  et  there  are  several  poems  included 
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which  come  straight  from  her  heart.  There  is  the  famous  one  to 
her  husband : 

“If  ever  two  were  one,  then  surely  we. 

If  ever  man  were  loved  by  wife,  then  thee. 

If  ever  wife  was  happy  in  a  man, 

Compare  with  me,  ye  women,  if  ye  can. 

And  of  her  children,  all  wilderness  born,  she  wrote : 

“I  had  eight  birds  hatcht  in  one  nest; 

Four  Cocks  there  were,  and  Hens  the  rest, 

I  nursed  them  up  with  pain  and  care 
Nor  cost  nor  labor  did  I  spare, 

Till  at  the  last  they  felt  their  wing 
Mounted  the  trees,  and  learn’d  to  sing.” 

In  view  of  her  husband’s  remarriage  after  her  death,  this  poem 
written  when  she  felt  herself  dying  is  peculiarly  touching  (though 
she  lived  for  years  after  writing  it)  : 

“And  when  thou  feelst  no  grief  as  I  no  harms 
Yet  love  thy  dead  who  long  lay  in  thine  arms 
And  when  thy  loss  shall  be  repaid  with  gains, 

Look  to  my  little  babes  my  dear  remains. 

And  if  thou  love  thyself  or  loved’st  me, 

These  O  protect  from  step-Dames  injury. 

Her  “Contemplations,”  issued  after  her  death  in  a  new  edition  of 
her  poems,  is  her  best  work:  far  less  imitative,  closer  to  Sidney  and 
Spenser  than  to  Du  Bartas,  who  had  been  her  earlier  model,  it  is  often 
lovely ; 

“Lender  the  cooling  shadow  of  a  stately  Elm, 

Close  sat  I  by  a  goodly  river’s  side, 

Where  gliding  streams  the  rocks  did  overwhelm ; 

A  lonely  place,  with  pleasures  dignified. 

I  once  that  loved  the  shady  woods  so  well 
Now  thought  the  rivers  did  the  trees  excell, 

And  if  the  sun  would  ever  shine,  there  would  I  dwell.” 
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She  died  of  consumption  in  Andover  in  1672.  Her  funeral  elegy, 
written  by  the  Rev.  John  Norton,  shows  how  much  even  her  admirers 
could  have  profited  by  studying  her  verse  a  little  more  closely. 

“Behold  how  tears  flow  from  the  learned  hill 
Or  raping  numbers  like  the  Thracian  song 
Her  breast  was  a  brave  Pallace,  a  Broadstreet 
W  ere  all  heroick  ample  thoughts  did  dwell. 

And  two  centuries  later,  said  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  :  “The  genius 
of  Anne  Bradstreet  was  reincarnated  in  Emily  Dickinson.” 

Shortly  after  Anne  Bradstreet’s  first  poems  were  published,  John 
Wise,  who  has  been  called  the  first  great  American  democrat,  was 
born.  Baptized  in  Roxbury,  August  15,  1 652,  he  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1673,  and  ten  years  later  became  minister  in  Ipswich, 
where  his  house,  in  Chebacco  parish,  is  still  standing. 

He  was  imprisoned  by  Andros  for  remonstrating  against  taxa¬ 
tion  without  authority  of  the  representative  assembly.  The  following 
year  he  brought  action  against  the  Chief  Justice,  who  had  denied  him 
the  benefit  of  habeas  corpus.  He  went  to  Canada  in  1690  as  chaplain 
to  the  expeditionary  forces  against  Quebec,  an  account  of  which  he 
afterwards  published.  His  most  important  writings  were:  “The 
Church  Quarrel  Espoused,”  in  1710,  and  “A  Vindication  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  New  England  Churches,”  1717,  later  published  together. 
He  died  in  Ipswich  on  April  8,  1725  ;  but  interest  in  his  writing  sur¬ 
vived  him.  Nearly  fifty  years  after  a  large  edition  of  his  work  was 
published;  and  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  drawn  up, 
it  took  over  bodily  several  of  his  dicta.  Moses  Tyler  said: 

“No  other  American  author  of  the  Colonial  period  is  the 
equal  of  John  Wise  in  the  union  of  great  breadth  and  power 
of  thought  with  great  splendor  of  style.” 

to  his  eloquence,  too,  was  added  satire: 

“When  Temptation  makes  its  signal,  let  them  rather  tres¬ 
pass  upon  Gravity  by  following  the  Hounds  in  the  Forrest, 
let  them  write  on  the  ground,  or  spend  the  time  ....  in 
Catching  Flies,  rather  than  to  contrive  how  to  subvert  or 
alter  the  government  in  the  Church.” 
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For  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  John  Wise,  Essex  County  pro¬ 
duced  no  particularly  distinguished  literary  figure.  Then,  on  March 
26,  1773,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  great  navigator,  was  born  in 
Salem,  the  descendant  of  three  American  generations  of  shipmasters. 
His  father  was  so  poor  that  Nathaniel  had  to  leave  school  at  ten  to 
help  him.  He  was  apprenticed  two  years  later  to  a  ship  chandler  and 
continued  with  him  until  his  first  voyage.  But  he  never  for  a  moment 
stopped  studying;  he  learned  algebra,  and  when  he  was  fifteen  con¬ 
structed  an  almanac  for  1790.  Moreover,  he  found  wrays  to  learn 
French  and  geometry.  At  this  early  age,  too,  he  made  a  sundial  and 
helped  to  survey  Salem. 

Between  1795  and  1803  he  made  five  voyages,  first  as  clerk,  then 
as  supercargo,  and  then  as  master.  He  kept  careful  journals,  and 
when  the  usual  bearings  were  faulty  he  corrected  them.  He  contrived 
also  to  learn  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portugese. 

At  this  time  the  most  popular  w’ork  on  navigation  w^as  by  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  It  wras  J.  H.  Moore’s  “Practical  Navigator.”  Bowditch 
prepared  the  first  American  edition,  revising  and  correcting  the  origi¬ 
nal.  His  name  was  not  mentioned  until  the  third  edition.  During 
Bowditch’s  lifetime,  no  less  than  twelve  editions  came  out.  In  1844 
“Bowditch’s  Useful  Tables”  were  reprinted  from  the  whole  work, 
and  themselves  went  into  seventeen  editions.  For  many  years  “The 
Practical  Navigator”  was  the  standard  work  in  the  English  language. 
He  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  twenty-six,  and  Harvard  gave  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  1 802  and  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1 8  1 6.  In  1 804  he  was  made  president 
of  the  Essex  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  which  he  directed 
very  skillfully  until  he  resigned  in  1823  to  be  an  actuary  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Society,  which  he  remained  till 
his  death. 

During  the  time  he  was  living  in  Salem  he  made  charts  of  the 
harbors  of  Salem,  Beverly  and  Manchester,  and  proposed  and  solved 
several  problems  in  “Adrain’s  Analyst.”  Refusing  all  offers  of  chairs 
at  various  universities,  he  wrorked  on  the  “Memoirs”  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy,  and  translated  and  commented  on  the  first  four  volumes 
of  Laplace’s  “Mecanique  celeste,”  which  was  published  at  his  own 
charge  from  1829  to  1839.  On  the  resignation  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  1829,  he  was  made  president  of  the  academy. 
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Also,  while  he  was  in  Salem,  he  wrote  many  papers  on  astronomi¬ 
cal  and  nautical  questions.  He  was  made  a  member  of  all  the  scien¬ 
tific  societies  of  the  world,  and  his  fame  spread  to  all  civilized 
countries. 

He  married  in  March,  1798,  Elizabeth  Boardman,  who  died 
shortly  after,  and  in  October,  1800,  his  cousin,  Mary  Ingersoll,  by 
whom  he  had  six  sons.  He  died  in  Boston,  March  16,  1838.  Alert 
and  untiring  of  mind,  exact  in  his  observations,  honest  and  independ¬ 
ent,  he  well  deserved  his  great  reputation. 

A  few  years  younger  than  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  Henry  Pickering, 
the  poet,  was  also  descended  from  an  old  Salem  family,  though  he 
was  born  in  Washington’s  Headquarters  in  Newburgh,  New  York. 
Almost  nothing  is  known  of  his  life  except  that  he  was  born  on  Octo¬ 
ber  8,  1781,  became  a  merchant  first  in  Salem  and  then  in  New  York, 
and  died  in  New  York,  May  8,  1838,  at  fifty-six.  His  books  are 
very  rare,  for  they  were  privately  printed,  perhaps  because  of  the 
author’s  lack  of  fame,  perhaps  of  his  retiring  nature.  His  “Ruins  of 
Paestum”  was  published  in  1822  and  his  “Poems”  in  1831. 

He  was  much  influenced  by  the  poetry  of  the  earlier  romantic 
poets.  Echoes  of  Gray  are  to  be  heard  in 

“The  bat  has  ta’en  his  headlong  flight” 
and  Collins  must  have  been  read  by  the  man  who  wrote  (addressing 
the  song  sparrow  by  its  Latin  name)  : 

“Oft  as  the  year 

In  gloom  is  wrapped,  thy  exile  I  shall  mourn. 

Oft  as  the  spring  returns,  shall  hail  sincere 
Thy  glad  return.” 

And,  like  them,  he  mourned  over  the  ruins  of  dead  civilizations. 
^  et  his  temper  was  very  sober;  he  took  more  pains  with  his  prosody 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries;  and  used  more  elaborate  meters; 
and  he  had  a  certain  grace.  Above  all,  he  escaped  their  prosiness 
and  their  faintly  stuffy  provinciality. 

Of  this  prosiness  and  provinciality,  there  could  be  no  better  exam¬ 
ple  than  the  poems  of  Hannah  Flagg  Gould.  Born  in  Lancaster,  in 
1789,  she  moved,  in  1808,  to  Newburyport,  where  she  lived  a  long 
and  uneventful  life,  occupied  with  being  her  father’s  housekeeper  and 
de\  oted  companion  and  with  doing  good  and  pious  works  of  charity. 
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She  had  a  knack  of  versifying,  and  amused  herself  by  writing  mock 
epitaphs  on  local  characters.  In  1832  she  had  a  volume  of  poetry  pub¬ 
lished,  which  met  with  instant  success  to  her  own  surprise.  For  the  rest 
of  her  life  she  was  a  constant  contributor  to  periodicals,  and  wrote 
several  other  books.  Among  them  are:  "Gathered  Leaves,”  a  book 
of  prose  articles,  in  1846;  ‘“The  Biosma,”  a  perennial,  1850;  The 
Youth’s  Coronal,”  1851;  “The  Mother’s  Dream,”  1853;  "Hymns 
and  Poems  for  Children,”  1854;  and  "Poems  for  Little  Ones,”  in 
1863.  She  died  in  Newburyport,  September  5,  1865,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six. 

As  a  writer  she  was  simple  and  sincere,  and  not  without  vivacity, 
but  her  subjects  were  so  trivial  and  her  sentiments  so  uniformly 
improving  that  they  could  not  survive  her  age.  She  wrote  the  soliloquy 
of  a  crocus,  an  address  to  a  breastpin;  and  her  most  famous  poem  was 
“The  Snow  Flake”  : 

“  ‘Now  if  I  fall,  will  it  be  my  lot 

To  be  cast  in  some  lone  and  lowly  spot, 

To  melt  and  to  sink  unseen,  or  forgot? 

And  then  will  my  course  be  ended?' 

’Twas  this  a  feathery  Snowflake  said. 

As  down  through  measureless  space  it  strayed, 

Or  as  half  by  dalliance,  half  afraid, 

It  seemed  in  mid-air  suspended.” 

In  1789,  the  same  year  as  Hannah  Flagg  Gould,  Joseph  Barlov 
Felt  was  born  in  Salem,  of  which  he  was  to  become  the  annalist.  He 
went  to  school  in  Atkinson,  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1813  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harvard.  He  taught  school  for  a  while,  and  then  studied 
for  the  ministry.  But  he  had  had  only  two  parishes,  in  Sharon,  from 
1821  to  1824,  and  then  in  Hamilton,  from  1824  to  1833,  before  his 
health  failed,  and  he  retired  and  moved  to  Boston. 

While  he  was  still  in  Hamilton  he  had  become  interested  in  local 
history.  He  published  the  “Annals  of  Salem  in  1827,  and  wrote 
articles  for  “John  Farmer’s  Genealogical  Register”  in  1829.  His 
"History  of  Ipswich,  Essex  and  Hamilton”  came  out  in  1834.  He 
classified  and  rearranged  the  State  archives  in  Boston  from  1836  to 
1839;  he  was,  from  1842  to  1850,  librarian  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  from  1850  to  1853,  president  of  the  New 
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England  Historic  Genealogical  Society.  His  “History  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Currency”  appeared  in  1839.  His  other  books  are  the 
“Collections  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,”  1847;  “A 
M  emoir  or  Defense  of  Hugh  Peter,”  1851 ;  “Customs  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  1853 ;  and  “The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,”  Vol. 
I,  1851 ;  Vol.  II,  1862. 

He  married  on  September  18,  1816,  Abigail  Adams  Shaw,  and 
after  her  death,  on  November  16,  1862,  Catharine  Bartlett  Meacham. 
He  died  in  Salem,  September  8,  1869,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

I  hough  he  loved  his  historical  writing,  and  was  unusually  diligent 
in  searching  for  new  material,  his  style'was  so  unwieldy,  so  given  to 
homilies,  and  his  views  so  colored  by  prejudice  that  his  work  is  of  use 
rather  as  a  source  book  than  for  its  own  merits. 

As  Felt  is  chiefly  known  as  the  historian  of  Salem,  his  contempo¬ 
rary,  Alonzo  Lewis,  is  known  as  the  historian  of  Lynn,  where  he  spent 
his  whole  life.  Born  August  28,  1794,  he  taught  at  the  Lynn  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  became  its  principal;  he  edited  one  of  its  newspapers,  was  a 
civil  engineer,  and  for  many  years  justice  of  the  peace.  His  “History 
of  Lynn”  was  published  first  in  1829,  and  in  1844  went  into  a  second 
edition,  and  in  1831  his  “Forest  Flowers  and  Sea  Shells”  appeared. 

A  later  edition  of  the  history,  edited  by  a  distinctly  unfriendly 
friend  or  jealous  rival,  says  of  him: 

“He  was  three  times  married,  or  rather  twice,  for  his 
second  companion  was  an  ostensible  rather  than  a  real  wife, 
and  from  her  he  was  soon  parted.” 

(In  fact,  though  only  seventeen,  she  already  had  a  husband 
living. ) 

“Mr.  Lewis’  celebrity  as  a  writer  remained  rather  local 
than  general,  notwithstanding  his  superior  endowments.  Nude 
description,  while  it  may  interest  friends  and  neighbors,  can 
never  attain  the  highest  and  most  enduring  fame.  His  thirst 
for  praise  almost  assumed  the  form  of  an  absolute  disease.” 

He  died  in  Lynn,  January  21,  1861,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  and 
his  biographer  gloats  over  “the  singularly  small  attendance  at  his 
obsequies.” 
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His  prose  is  lifeless  and  undistinguished;  his  poetry,  far  more 
ambitious,  is  even  worse : 

“Like  the  moon  which  looks  out  from  a  cloudy  sky 
Is  the  soul  which  beams  from  her  large  blue  eye, 

Where  utterless  thoughts  appear  and  flee 
Like  shadows  of  clouds  o’er  a  sunny  sea.” 

As  dull  and  as  worthy  as  Lewis  was  William  Bingham  Tappan, 
the  poet.  He  was  born  in  Beverly,  October  29,  1794.  With  only  six 
months  of  schooling,  he  became  a  teacher.  For  six  years  he  taught  in 
Philadelphia;  then  he  went  to  Boston  and  worked  in  Sunday  schools. 
He  became  general  agent  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  carried 
on  his  activities  in  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia  as  well  as  Boston.  In 
1846  he  was  licensed  to  preach. 

His  books  include  “New  England  and  Other  Poems,”  1819;  “The 
Poet’s  Tribute,”  1840;  “Poems  and  Lyrics,”  1842;  “Poetry  of  the 
Heart,”  1845;  “Sacred  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,”  1846;  “The 
Poetry  of  Life,”  1848;  “Late  and  Early  Poems,”  and  also  the 
“Memoirs  of  Captain  James  Wilson,”  1849. 

Tappan’s  poems  are  characterized  by  solemnity  which  often 
approached  portentousness.  His  themes  are  general;  he  was  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  religion  and  next  in  politics.  His  poetry  seems 
only  dull  to  today’s  reader;  as  can  be  seen  from  this  poem,  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  hope  that  he  will  not  die  away  from  home : 

“But  on  some  throbbing  breast  reclined, 

That  beat  alone  to  love  and  me, 

Each  parting  pang  subdued,  how  kind, 

How  peaceful,  would  my  exit  be.” 

That  exit  took  place  in  West  Needham,  on  June  18,  1849,  when 
he  was  fifty-six. 

More  cosmopolitan,  and  infinitely  more  famous  than  any  of  these 
Essex  County  contemporaries  was  William  Hickling  Prescott,  his¬ 
torian  of  Spain.  He  wTas  born  in  Salem,  May  4,  1796.  His  father 
was  wealthy;  and  he  had  a  pleasant  and  carefree  boyhood.  He 
enjoyed  Harvard,  until  by  a  foolish  carelessness  of  one  of  his  fellow- 
students,  one  of  his  eyes  was  put  out  in  his  junior  year.  Two  years 
later  the  other  eye  became  inflamed  and  grew  steadily  worse.  For 
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the  rest  of  his  life  he  had  to  be  extremely  cautious  about  reading  and 
often  was  practically  blind. 

He  gave  up  his  intention  of  practicing  law,  and  went  to  Europe, 
spending  much  of  his  time  in  his  grandfather’s  estate  in  the  Azores, 
trying  to  decide  what  to  do  with  his  life. 

Returned  to  Boston,  he  set  himself  to  a  thorough  course  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  writing  history,  and  managed — though  nearly  everything 
had  to  be  read  aloud  to  him — to  become  grounded  in  the  history  and 
literature  of  Western  Europe.  On  March  4,  1820,  he  married  Susan 
Amory. 

He  began  the  following  year  his  career  of  writing  reviews  and 
articles  in  the  “North  American  Review.”  During  the  next  fifteen 
years  he  wrote  a  long  series  of  essays,  which,  in  1845,  were  collected 
under  the  title  of  “Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies.”  But  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  given  over  to  studying  Spanish 
history,  and  in  1838  he  published  the  “History  of  the  Reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic.”  Though  he  had  hesitated 
long  before  publishing  it,  because  he  doubted  its  worth,  the  whole  edi¬ 
tion  was  exhausted  in  five  weeks,  and  New  York  and  London  soon 
acclaimed  a  great  new  historical  writer. 

His  “History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  published  in  1843,  and 
the  “History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,”  in  1847,  which  have  not  yet 
been  superseded,  brought  him  all  sorts  of  honors.  His  friend,  George 
Ticknor,  declared  that  his  trip  to  England  in  1850  was  “the  most 
brilliant  visit  ever  made  to  England  by  an  American  citizen,  not 
clothed  with  the  prestige  of  official  station.”  In  1857  he  brought  out 
a  new  edition  of  William  Robertson’s  “History  of  the  Reign  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,”  with  a  supplement  written  by  himself  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  life  of  the  Emperor  after  his  abdication.  His  last  book 
was  the  “History  of  the  Reign  of  Phillip  II.”  He  died  in  Boston, 
January  28,  1859,  at  sixty-two. 

George  Ticknor’s  “Life  of  Prescott”  gives  a  delightful  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  man  himself,  his  charm,  his  gayety,  his  contagious  smile  in 
spite  of  constant  worry  and  pain.  At  a  time  when  it  was  the  custom 
to  give  a  moral  slant  to  every  fact  set  down,  it  was  Prescott’s  origi¬ 
nality  to  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  He  brings  to  life  the 
pageantry  of  Spain,  its  gloom  and  magnificence,  and  the  glamour  of 
the  mysterious  Aztecs.  Edwin  Percy  Whipple  said  of  him: 
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“With  all  his  taste  for  large  views,  which  comprehend 
years  in  sentences,  the  most  mole-eyed  analyst  has  not  a 
keener  sight  for  the  small  curiosities  of  history. 

He  made  his  readers  understand  the  Spanish  character,  foreign  as 
it  wras  to  him  and  to  themselves.  Whipple  continues : 

“His  worst  characters  are  so  fully  developed  that  we  per¬ 
ceive  their  humanity  as  well  as  their  rascality.  They  never 
appear  as  bundles  of  evil  qualities,  but  as  men. 

Prescott’s  writing  seems  so  modern  that  it  is  with  surprise  that 
one  realizes  that  Robert  Stevenson  Coffin,  who  belongs  so  com¬ 
pletely  to  a  vanished  age,  was  actually  born  later  than  he,  in  1797,  in 
Brunswick,  Maine. 

“Where  the  tall  pines  majestic  grow 
First  lisped  the  child  of  song” 

is  his  characteristic  comment  on  the  event.  His  parents  separated 
when  he  was  very  young;  he  was  condemned  to  a  life  of  “servile 
drudgery.”  First  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  Newburyport;  he  next 
became  a  sailor,  and  during  the  War  of  1812  was  imprisoned  on  a 
British  ship.  He  worked  on  newspapers  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  where  he  published  occasional  verses.  He  returned 
to  Rowley  to  write  his  “Life  of  the  Boston  Bard”  (his  own  name  for 
himself ),  which  is  perhaps  the  lowest  point  in  the  romantic  movement : 

“In  a  thoughtless  humor,  being  in  much  haste,  I  put  on, 
while  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  a  damp  if  not  a  wet,  shirt! 
Within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  commission  of  this  most 
imprudent  act,  I  felt  that  my  whole  system  had  undergone  a 
rapid  and  fatal  shock! 

This,  and  all  the  other  horrors  of  his  life,  the  reader  is  condemned 
to  relive  with  him.  But  perhaps  his  description  of  his  sorrows  is  not 
more  painful  than  his  verse,  which,  under  the  name  of  The  Oriental 
Harp,  Poems  of  the  Boston  Bard,”  was  published  in  1826: 

“Oh,  sacred  hour  of  sweet  repose, 

To  misery’s  child,  ah!  doubly  dear, 

Oh,  stay  till  heaven  has  soothed  my  woes, 

Dispelled  my  doubts,  and  calmed  my  fears.” 
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Or,  worst  of  all,  on  a  lady  blushing: 

“Why  should  the  rose  so  quickly  rush 
To  fill  the  lilly’s  place?” 

He  did  not  long  survive  the  recital  of  his  anguishes,  and  died  in 
Rowley,  May  7,  1827,  when  he  wras  only  thirty,  carrying  his  fidelity 
to  the  romantic  tradition  to  the  point  of  dying  young. 

After  the  “Boston  Bard,”  the  writings  of  George  Lunt  seem 
severely  practical.  He  was  born  in  Newburyport,  December  31, 
1803,  and  was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy  in  Exeter  and  Harvard, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1824.  Industrious  from  the  first, 
he  kept  school  at  Groton  while  he  was  still  a  student  at  Harvard,  and 
then  was  for  some  years  principal  of  the  High  school  in  Newburyport. 
He  studied  law  in  Newburyport,  represented  that  town  in  the  General 
Court  in  1830,  and  the  next  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

He  was  a  member  in  1835  and  1836  of  the  State  Senate  and  in 
1837  and  1841  of  the  Lower  House.  In  1848  he  moved  to  Boston; 
the  following  year  he  was  made  District  Attorney  of  Massachusetts 
in  return  for  the  assistance  he  had  given  Zachary  Taylor  in  the  Whig 
convention  that  nominated  him  for  President.  He  did  not  resume 
private  practice  until  1858. 

He  gradually  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  orator;  when  the  Whig 
party  disappeared,  he  became  a  Democrat,  and  as  editor  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  "Daily  Courier"  did  his  best  to  prevent  the  Civil  War.  He 
remained  editor  until  1863,  when  he  retired. 

He  wrote  “The  Grave  of  Byron,”  1826;  and  the  “Age  of  Gold,” 
1839 — both  books  of  poems;  “The  Dove  and  the  Eagle,”  1851; 
"Lyric  Poems,”  1854;  “Julia,”  1855;  “Eastford,  or  Household 
Sketches,"  1855;  “Three  Eras  of  New  England,”  1857;  “The 
Union, ”  i860;  “A  Review  of  McClellan’s  Campaigns,”  1863;  “Ori¬ 
gins  of  the  Late  War,”  1866;  “Old  New  England  Traits,”  1873;  and 
“Poems,”  in  1884. 

He  also  translated  Horace  and  Virgil,  whose  influence  gave  his 
prose  dignity  and  grace. 

He  was  three  times  married — to  Sarah  Miles  Greenwood,  of 
Newburyport,  in  1834;  to  Emily  Ashton,  of  Newburyport,  in  1845; 
and  to  Adeline  Parsons,  of  Boston,  in  1864.  He  died  in  Newbury¬ 
port,  May  16,  1885. 
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Independent,  honorable,  simple  and  dignified,  Lunt  was  also  a 
pleasant  and  easy  writer.  His  “Old  New  England  Traits"  contains 
many  agreeable  memories  of  his  early  days  in  Newburyport,  among 
its  large  square  houses,  elm-lined  streets,  and  pleasant  slopes  to  the 
river. 

The  chief  battle  of  his  lifetime  was  his  effort  to  avert  the  Civil 
War.  Afterwards,  in  “The  Origin  of  the  Late  War,”  he  maintained 
that  the  negroes  were  better  off  as  slaves  than  in  the  farce  of  freedom 
which  came  to  them  later.  Garrison  seemed  to  him  comic;  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  famous  mob  which  attacked  him 
“was  too  good-natured  to  intend  him  any  serious  mischief."  He  was 
violently  opposed  to  abolitionists  in  general,  which  won  him  disrepute 
as  a  defender  of  slavery.  Particularly  he  opposed  the  activities  of 
the  British  abolitionist,  George  Thompson,  whose  “ill-omened  and  ill- 
fated  adventures”  were  undertaken,  he  claimed,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
this  country  in  war  and  thus  recapturing  for  England  her  old  trade 
supremacy. 

Whatever  stand  he  took,  his  writing  was  plausible,  readable,  clear 
and  interesting,  if  without  much  color. 

Next  in  chronological  order,  though  first  in  importance,  is 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  greatest  novelist  of  his  time  in  America. 
He  wTas  born  in  Salem,  July  4,  1804.  His  ancestor,  Major  William 
Hawthorne,  had  come  over  on  the  “Arbella,"  reaching  Salem  in  1630; 
and  his  descendants  had  lived  there  ever  since.  Carl  Van  Doren  said: 

“Nathaniel  was  the  first  Hawthorne  to  choose  a  sedentary 
calling,  a  choice  which  he  made  the  more  easily  because  the 
will  to  action  had  by  this  time  faded  out  of  the  stock,  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  mild  pride  of  blood  and  a  quiet  loyalty  to  the 
concerns  of  the  mind.” 

After  his  father’s  death,  when  he  was  still  a  small  child,  his 
mother  had  plunged  herself  into  an  almost  fantastic  widowTood, 
remaining  most  of  the  time  in  her  room.  Nathaniel  grew  up  in  soli¬ 
tude,  finding  companionship  only  in  books.  By  the  time  he  was  four¬ 
teen,  he  had  read  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spenser,  Clarendon,  Froissart, 
Rousseau,  and  many  other  writers.  The  winter  of  his  fourteenth 
year  he  spent  in  an  even  greater  solitude— in  the  woods  in  Raymond, 
Maine,  which  he  loved.  He  studied  in  Salem,  and  went  to  Bowdoin, 
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where  for  the  first  time  he  knew  the  pleasures  of  association  with  con¬ 
temporaries,  among  whom  were  Henry  W  adsworth  Longfellow  and 
Franklin  Pierce. 

But  he  returned  to  Salem  after  his  graduation,  in  1825,  and  set¬ 
tled  down  once  more  into  complete  solitude,  in  the  Herbert  Street 
room,  where  he  was  later  to  write  sadly  to  his  wife,  “so  much  of  my 
lonely  youth  was  wasted.”  For  twelve  years  he  did  nothing  but  wrrite; 
with  the  exception  of  his  annual  short  vagabondage  about  New  Eng¬ 
land.  His  “American  Notebooks,”  published  after  his  death,  show 
that  he  observed  very  narrowly  what  he  saw;  that  he  jotted  every¬ 
thing  down,  and  drew  on  it  for  his  later  books.  He  enjoved  the 
people  he  met  on  his  wanderings,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  decided 

talent  for  getting  on  with  everyone. 

Early  in  this  period  of  seclusion  he  wrote  “Seven  Tales  of  My 
Native  Land,”  which  he  destroyed  because  no  one  would  publish  it. 
In  1828  he  himself  published  anonymously  “Fanshawe,”  which  was 
more  or  less  his  autobiography.  Thereafter,  he  wrote  frequently  for 
“The  Token,”  an  annual  whose  publisher  had  admired  “Fanshawe,” 
and  the  “New  England  Magazine.”  In  1836  he  was  for  seven 
months  editor  of  the  "American  Magazine  of  Useful  and  Entertain¬ 
ing  Knowledge.” 

In  1837  he  wrote  “Peter  Parley’s  Universe,”  a  hack  history, 
which  had  a  huge  circulation,  and  "Twice  Told  Tales.  For  young 
readers,  he  wrote,  in  184U  "Grandfathers  Chair,  Famous  Old 
People,”  and  “The  Liberty  Tree.”  In  1842  he  published  "Biographi¬ 
cal  Stories  for  Children,”  and  a  second  series  of  Twice  Told  Tales. 

Meantime,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Sophia  Peabody,  and  real¬ 
izing  his  need  of  money,  obtained  a  position  at  the  Boston  Custom 
House  as  weigher  and  gauger.  He  remained  there  for  two  }ears,  till 
1841 ;  then  he  resigned,  and  spent  a  year  in  Brook  Farm,  milking  “th** 
transcendentalist  cows.” 

In  July,  1842,  he  left  Brook  Farm,  married,  and  went  to  live  in 
Concord.  Extremely  happy  in  his  marriage,  he  did  not  need  the 
companionship  of  the  Concord  intellectuals,  among  whom  he  seems  to 
have  liked  only  Thoreau.  But  the  need  of  money  again  drove  him 
back  to  find  a  job  in  Salem  in  1845  as  surveyor  of  the  port.  In  1846 
he  published  “Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.”  Dismissed  from  his  post 
in  1849,  he  remained  for  a  while  in  Salem,  finishing  The  Scarlet  Let- 
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ter,”  which,  published  in  1850,  had  instant  success.  That  year  the 
Hawthornes  lived  in  Lenox.  1851  found  them  in  West  Newton, 
where  the  “House  of  Seven  Gables”  was  finished,  and  also  the  “Snow 
Image.”  With  the  money  from  these  books  he  was  able  to  buy  a 
house  in  Concord.  There  he  wrote  “The  Blithedale  Romance,  a 
Wonder  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls,”  and  “Tanglewood  Tales.”  “The 
Life  of  Franklin  Pierce,”  which  he  wrote  out  of  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  the  man  whose  influence  had  obtained  for  him  his  other  positions, 
brought  him  the  consulate  in  Liverpool.  He  stayed  in  England  for 
seven  years,  spent  one  year  in  Italy,  and,  in  i860,  returned  to  Con¬ 
cord.  In  that  year  he  published  “The  Marble  Faun”;  and,  in  1863. 
“Our  Old  Home.”  He  died  in  his  sleep  when  he  was  on  a  walking 
trip  with  Franklin  Pierce,  in  Plymouth,  Vermont,  May  18,  1864,  at 
fifty-nine. 

Cut  off  from  the  world  as  Hawthorne  was  in  his  youth  through 
solitude,  in  his  later  years  by  his  devotion  to  his  wife  and  family,  who 
were  all-sufficing  to  him,  his  writings  seem  to  take  place  in  a  world  of 
dreams.  He  said  himself: 

“Indeed,  we  are  but  shadows — we  are  not  endowed  with 
real  life,  and  all  that  seems  most  real  about  us  is  but  the 
tiniest  substance  of  a  dream — till  the  heart  is  touched.  That 
touch  creates  us . ” 

And  that  touch  his  marriage  gave  him,  but  its  effect  was  not  to 
bring  his  writing  into  the  world  of  superficial  reality,  but  to  permit 
him  to  understand  the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  Beset  always  with 
the  sense  of  sin,  obsessed  with  the  images  of  the  skeleton  behind  the 
fairest  face,  of  the  snake  in  the  whitest  breast,  he  could  show  the 
conflicts  in  the  hearts  of  others — the  torment  of  Dimmesdale,  the 
devouring  passion  for  revenge  of  Chillingworth  in  the  “Scarlet  Let¬ 
ter,’  the  sense  of  inescapably  evil  doom  of  Miriam  in  “The  Mar¬ 
ble  baun,  the  blasted  hopes  of  Clifford  in  “The  House  of  Seven 
Gables.  But  whether  in  time  or  place,  he  always  set  his  stories  so  far 
away  from  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  readers  that  they  were  not 
quite  moving. 

The  Blithedale  Romance”  is  his  one  contemporary  novel,  based 
on  his  actual  experience  in  Brook  Farm.  Alone  of  all  of  them,  it  has 
the  observation,  the  neat  characterization,  the  penetration  of  fraud, 
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and  the  vigor  of  the  “Notebooks.”  Scorning  the  fanatic’s  “terrible 
egotism  which  he  mistook  for  an  angel  of  God,’  and  the  typical  con¬ 
temporary  maiden  whose  “spiritual”  appearance  he  recognizes  as 
resulting  from  “hereditary  dyspepsia,”  he  turns  his  admiration  to 
Zenobia.  She  is  a  woman  such  as  has  not  often  been  acknowledged 
since  Augustine  identified  women,  sex  and  sin : 

“We  rarely  meet  with  women  nowadays,  and  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  impress  us  as  being  women  at  all — their  sex  fades 
away  and  goes  for  nothing  in  ordinary  intercourse.  Not  so 
with  Zenobia.  One  felt  an  influence  breathing  out  of  her  such 
as  we  might  suppose  to  come  from  Eve,  when  she  was  just 
made,  and  her  Creator  brought  her  to  Adam,  saying,  ‘Behold! 
here  is  a  woman!  Not  that  I  would  convey  the  idea  of  espe¬ 
cial  gentleness,  grace,  modesty,  and  shyness,  but  of  a  certain 
warm  and  rich  characteristic,  which  seems,  for  the  most  part, 
to  have  been  refined  away  out  of  the  female  system. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  coming,  as  a  French 
critic  once  exclaimed  in  wonder,  “De  Boston,  de  Salem,  de  je  ne  sais 
quel  trou,”  Hawthorne  had  at  least  one  conception  which  was  not  to 
be  expressed  again  until  the  last  years  of  Henry  Adams  life. 

Two  years  after  the  birth  of  Hawthorne,  on  November  5,  1805, 
in  nearby  Beverly,  Wilson  Flagg,  the  essayist  and  naturalist  was  born. 
He  was  graduated  from  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover  in  1821;  he 
spent  a  few  months  in  Harvard,  and  then  studied  medicine  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  also  with  a  Beverly  doctor,  though  he 
never  practiced.  He  married  Caroline  Eveleth  on  January  2,  1840. 
His  life  was  divided  between  Beverly,  Boston,  and  Andover.  He 
was  for  a  time  an  insurance  agent  in  Boston,  and  then  a  clerk  at  the 
Custom  House.  He  wrote  many  articles  for  the  “Atlantic  Monthly 

and  for  political  and  nature  magazines. 

Among  his  books  are  “Analysis  of  Female  Beauty,  which  alter¬ 
nates  verse  and  prose;  “The  Tailors  Shop:  or  Crowns  of  Thorns 
and  Coats  of  Thistles”;  a  series  of  books  on  various  aspects  of 
nature;  “Studies  in  Field  and  Forest,”  1857;  ‘A  Prize  Essa\  on 
Agricultural  Education,”  1858;  “Mount  Auburn,”  a  contemplation  of 
the  gloomy  and  edifying  spectacles  to  be  seen  in  that  cemetery,  in 
1861;  “Woods  and  By-Ways  of  New  England,"  1872;  and  “Birds 
and  Seasons  of  New  England,"  1875. 
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He  was  a  popular  lecturer  and  writer,  a  scientist  who  observed 
carefully  and  took  a  genuine  interest  in  his  subjects.  He  was  aware 
that  his  experience  was  limited: 

“My  life  has  been  too  retired  for  that  sort  of  personal 

adventure  which  inspires  enthusiasm . I  have  lived 

entirely  without  honors  and  have  never  rejected  any.” 

His  prose  style  is  rather  dull,  full  of  Latinisms  and  conventional 
expressions.  “The  Tailor’s  Shop,”  his  most  ambitious  poetical  work, 
a  satire  in  couplets,  is  fairly  skillful,  lively,  and  its  malice  has  occa¬ 
sionally  a  bite  to  it,  but  for  the  most  part  he  is  not  really  witty. 

He  died  in  Cambridge,  where  he  had  lived  the  last  eighteen  years 
of  his  life,  in  1884. 

No  greater  contrast  to  the  life  of  Wilson  Flagg  than  the  life 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  his  contemporary,  could  well  be  found, 
for  Garrison’s  whole  history  was  “that  sort  of  personal  adventure 
which  inspires  enthusiasm.”  He  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1805.  His  father  deserted  his  family,  and  the  boy  had  a 
hard  childhood  and  very  little  schooling.  At  thirteen  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  Ephraim  W.  Allen,  the  editor  of  the  “Newburyport  Herald”; 
he  worked  for  him  for  seven  years  as  a  printer,  and  occasionally  con¬ 
tributed  articles  to  the  paper. 

In  1826  he  became  editor  of  the  “Free  Press.”  It  was  then  that, 
receiving  the  earliest  poems  of  Whittier,  he  sought  out  the  author, 
and  made  a  lifelong  friend.  Two  years  later,  when  the  “Free  Press” 
failed,  Garrison  went  to  Boston  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  there 
assisted  N.  H.  White  in  editing  “The  National  Philanthropist,”  a 
paper  dedicated  to  the  suppression  of  “intemperance  and  its  kindred 
vices.”  A  crusader  from  the  first,  Garrison  also  attacked  many  other 
venial  pleasures,  including  war,  lotteries,  and  Sabbath-breaking.  It 
was  then,  too,  that  he  began  to  be  interested  in  the  slavery  question; 
and  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1829,  he  made  his  first  public  address 
against  slavery,  in  Park  Street  Church,  to  which  his  stern  and  burning 
eloquence  must  have  seemed  familiar. 

He  wrent  to  Baltimore  and  worked  with  Benjamin  Lundy  on  the 
“Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.”  A  fanatic,  and  a  dreamer,  he 
rejected  the  idea  of  compromise;  he  demanded  instant  and  complete 
emancipation.  So  violent  were  his  articles  that  one  of  them  sent  him 
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to  jail  for  libel.  Freed  by  a  friend’s  intercession,  he  toured  the  East 
making  speeches;  then  he  founded  “The  Liberator,’  ‘in  a  small 
chamber,  friendless  and  unseen."  He  and  his  partner,  Isaac  Knapp, 
had  almost  no  money  between  them;  and  though  “The  Liberator 
was  one  of  the  most  important  influences  of  the  time,  its  editors  who 
were  also  its  printers — found  themselves  constantly  facing  a  deficit 
which  the  revenues  from  the  circulation  of  3i000  did  not  meet. 

Denounced  in  the  South,  bitterly  hated  in  most  of  the  North,  Gar¬ 
rison  never  quailed.  Rather  he  delighted  in  the  struggle;  he  smelled 
the  battle  far  off,  the  thunder  of  the  cannons  and  the  shouting.  It 
is  hard  today  to  realize  how  very  great  a  battle  it  was,  even  in  the 
free  states;  how  much  vituperation,  and  even  physical  violence,  the 
abolitionist  incurred  in  those  days.  Till  the  battle  was  won,  Gar¬ 
rison  was  always  in  the  thick  of  it;  almost  the  symbol  of  the  cause, 
as  the  State  of  Georgia  recognized  wThen  it  offered  $5,000  for  his 
arrest  as  an  inciter  of  the  slaves. 

In  1832  he  worked  on  the  constitution  for  the  New  England  Anti¬ 
slavery  Society,  of  which  he  soon  became  corresponding  secretary. 
That  same  year  he  published  his  “Thoughts  on  African  Coloniza¬ 
tion,"  opposing  the  scheme  of  restoring  the  slaves  to  Africa.  His 
trip  to  England,  in  1833,  was  his  opportunity  to  meet  English  sympa¬ 
thizers  wfith  his  cause.  In  December  he  met  with  50,000  other  dele¬ 
gates  to  form  the  American  Anti-slavery  Society.  The  principles  it 
propounded  were  obviously  those  of  Garrison;  hewTas  never  a  believer 
in  force  or,  indeed,  in  legislation — he  voted  only  once  in  his  lifetime 
but  in  moral  principles;  and  the  society  declared  that  it  rejected  the 
“use  of  carnal  weapons  for  deliverance  from  bondage,"  preferring 
the  “potency  of  truth.” 

In  September,  1834,  he  married  Helen  Eliza  Benson  and  settled 
in  Roxbury  in  a  house  called  “Freedom’s  Cottage."  They  had  seven 
children.  When  the  following  year  Garrison’s  friend,  the  English 
abolitionist,  George  Thompson,  came  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Female  Anti-slavery  Society,  a  mob  of  “gentlemen  of  property 
and  standing”  stormed  the  hall  with  the  intention  of  tarring  and 
feathering  him.  He  escaped,  but  the  mob  consoled  itself  with  drag¬ 
ging  Garrison  through  the  streets  with  a  rope  around  his  neck  until 
the  mayor  rescued  him. 

Nevertheless,  slavery  was  growing  increasingly  unpopular.  But 
the  American  Anti-slavery  Society  was  no  longer  united  behind  Gar- 
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rison ;  a  w  hole  group  felt  that  more  practical  measures  than  his  would 
be  necessary  for  success.  It  was  only  by  packing  the  house  that  Gar¬ 
rison  managed  to  wrest  the  presidency  of  the  society  from  James  G. 
Birney,  who  headed  the  new  faction. 

Not  content  with  his  slavery  activities,  Garrison  was  always  tak¬ 
ing  up  other  causes;  when,  in  1840,  he  attended  the  world  slavery 
convention  in  London,  he  refused  to  take  his  seat  because  female  dele¬ 
gates  were  excluded;  the  condition  of  women,  capital  punishment  and 
intemperance  were  all  evils  against  which  he  warred. 

Under  his  influence  the  Massachusetts  Anti-slavery  Society,  in 
1843,  declared  for  secession  for  the  North  if  slavery  continued;  and 
dismissed  the  Constitution  as  “a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  hell.”  Under  his  influence,  too,  but  against  the  wish  of 
many  members,  the  American  Anti-slavery  Society  also  called  for 
disunion. 

His  “Sonnets  and  Poems”  came  out  in  1843;  >n  1846  he  went  to 
England  again;  and  in  1847,  with  Frederick  Douglass,  he  went  on  a 
lecture  tour  all  through  the  country  speaking  against  union. 

By  1850,  however,  the  tide  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  was  strong; 
yet  Garrison  stood  alone.  He  disapproved  heartily  of  all  measures  of 
compromise;  to  him  Webster’s  seventh  of  March  speech  was  “infa¬ 
mous.”  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1854,  he  burned  the  Constitution  in 
Framingham,  crying:  “So  perish  all  compromises  with  tyranny.” 

But  he  still  urged  a  peaceful  separation  of  the  states,  and  when 
secession  came,  in  i860,  he  welcomed  it.  When  the  war  was  over  he 
moved  that  the  Anti-slavery  Society  dissolve,  and  when  they  refused, 
feeling  that  they  still  had  to  win  the  vote  for  the  negro,  he  rejected 
the  presidency.  In  December,  1865,  he  published  the  last  number  of 
“The  Liberator.” 

For  the  rest  of  his  life,  venerated  where  he  had  been  vilified,  he 
went  on  fighting  for  other  causes.  He  was  given  an  ovation  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1  867  ;  in  1  868,  $30,000  was  raised  by  admirers  as  a  testimonial 
fund  for  him.  On  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  set  type  for  three  sonnets  of  his  in  the  “Newbury- 
port  Herald.”  He  died  in  New  York,  May  24,  1879. 

In  his  later  years  Mary  Abigail  Dodge  saw  him  as 

“a  bland  old  man  with  a  shining  white  head,  a  few  sidelocks 

brushed  smoothly  down  by  his  ears,  a  conservative,  solid  man 
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of  Boston  looking  person,  with  not  the  smallest  evil  design 
against  the  existing  order.” 

Wendell  Phillips,  his  successor  as  president  of  the  Anti-slavery 
Society,  declared : 

“I  never  saw  him  unhappy.  I  never  saw  the  moment  that 
serene  abounding  faith  in  the  rectitude  of  his  motive,  the 
soundness  of  his  method,  and  the  certainty  of  success  did  not 
lift  him  above  all  possibility  of  being  reached  by  any  clamor 
about  him.” 

“He  did  the  work  of  a  man  of  iron  in  an  iron  age”  [said 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson].  “His  reason  marched 
like  an  army  without  banners.  His  invective  was  scathing, 
but  it  was  almost  always  scriptural.  It  did  not  carry  an  impli¬ 
cation  of  personal  anger,  but  simply  seemed  like  a  newly  dis¬ 
covered  chapter  of  Ezekiel." 

And  Lincoln  himself  said: 

“I  have  been  only  an  instrument.  The  logic  and  moral 
power  of  Garrison  and  the  anti-slavery  people  of  the  country 
and  the  army  have  done  all.” 

Only  slightly  younger  than  Garrison,  and  one  of  his  staunchest 
allies  in  his  great  cause,  was  John  Greenleaf  W  hittier,  Essex  County  s 
most  famous  poet.  Born  in  Haverhill,  December  17,  1807,  the  son 
of  a  poor  farmer,  he  had  by  the  age  of  seventeen  so  overworked  him¬ 
self  that  he  was  thereafter  never  very  strong.  During  his  childhood 
he  had  little  schooling  and  few  books;  but  when  he  was  thirteen  his 
teacher  lent  him  Burns’  poems,  which  at  once  stimulated  him  to  write. 
His  first  poems  appeared  in  the  “Newburyport  Free  Press"  in  1826, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  editor, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  scarcely  older  than  himself. 

Encouraged  by  his  praise,  Whittier  earned  the  money  to  go  to 
the  Haverhill  Academy  in  1827  and  1828,  while  he  taught  at  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  in  West  Amesbury.  He  continued  to  contribute  to  various 
newspapers.  From  December,  1828,  till  August,  1829,  he  was  editor 
of  the  “American  Manufacturer”  of  Boston,  a  journal  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Henry  Clay.  He  managed  his  father’s  farm  through  his 
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last  illness,  meantime  editing  the  “Haverhill  Gazette”  for  the  first 
six  months  of  i  830.  Thereafter  he  was,  till  1 832,  editor  of  the  “New 
England  Review”  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

His  “Legends  of  New  England,”  in  prose  and  verse,  had  appeared 
in  1831.  In  1832  he  returned  to  Haverhill  and  devoted  himself  to 
politics.  A  great  admirer  of  Garrison,  he  threw  his  talents  into  Gar¬ 
rison’s  service,  and  until  abolition  was  won,  constantly  wrote  prose 
and  verse  in  its  behalf.  “Justice  and  Expediency,”  his  first  anti¬ 
slavery  pamphlet,  appeared  in  1833;  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  anti¬ 
slavery  convention  in  Philadelphia  in  December,  1833;  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary  of  the  Haverhill  Anti-slavery  Society  in  1834!  f*e  repre¬ 
sented  Haverhill  in  the  General  Court  in  1 8 3 5 ’  ar*d  was  f°r  a  time 
in  1836  editor  of  the  “Haverhill  Gazette”  once  more.  He  became 
editor  of  the  “National  Enquirer”  of  Philadelphia,  an  anti-slavery 
paper,  until  1840,  when  his  health  failed  and  he  retired. 

Meantime,  in  1837,  his  “Poems  Written  During  the  Progress  of 
the  Abolition  Question  in  the  United  States”  came  out,  and  the  next 
year  a  second  volume  was  published  by  the  Anti-slavery  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Liberty  party  and  even  ran 
for  Representative  on  their  ticket  in  1842.  By  now,  too,  he  had  some¬ 
what  broken  with  Garrison’s  policies;  he  was  in  favor  of  political 
action  rather  than  moral  suasion. 

In  1843  he  published  “Lays  of  My  Home”;  for  the  next  two 
years  he  was  editor  of  the  “Middlesex  Standard”  (later  the  “Essex 
Transcript”),  the  voice  of  the  Liberty  party.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Liberty  convention  in  Washington  in  1845.  His  position  as  cor¬ 
responding  editor  of  “The  National  Era,”  from  1847  t0  I86o,  gave 
him  his  first  financial  security.  “Ichabod,”  his  only  really  good  politi¬ 
cal  poem,  occasioned  by  Webster’s  seventh  of  March  speech,  appeared 
in  1850,  and  caused  a  great  sensation  with  its  round  denunciation: 

“Of  all  we  loved  and  honoured,  naught 
Save  power  remains; 

A  fallen  angel’s  pride  of  thought, 

Still  strong  in  chains.” 

He  was  a  presidential  elector  on  Lincoln’s  ticket  in  1865,  and  vice- 
president  of  a  meeting  called  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  June,  1865,  to  make 
plans  for  Reconstruction. 
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His  other  published  works  are  “Moll  Pitcher,”  1832;  “Mogg 
Megone,”  1836;  “Miscellaneous  Poems,”  1844;  “The  Stranger  in 
Lowell,”  1845;  “Voices  of  Freedom,”  1846;  “The  Supernaturalism 
of  New  England,”  1847;  “Poems”  and  “Leaves  from  Margaret 
Smith’s  Journal,”  1849;  “Poetical  Works,”  1850;  and  also  “Poems 
of  Labor”  and  “Old  Portraits  and  Modern  Sketches”;  “The  Chapel 
of  the  Hermits”  and  other  poems,  1853!  Literary  Recollections  and 
Miscellanies,”  1854;  I  he  Panorama,  1856;  Poetical  Woiks 
and  “The  Sycamores,”  1847;  “Home  Ballads,  Poems  and  Lyrics,” 
i860;  “Snowbound,”  1866,  and  in  the  same  year,  “Prose  Works”; 
“Maud  Muller”  and  “Nature  Lyrics,”  1867;  “Ballads  of  New  Eng¬ 
land”  and  “Two  Letters  on  the  Present  Aspect  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,”  1870;  “Miriam,”  1871;  “The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim," 
1872;  “Mabel  Martin,”  1874;  “Hazel  Blossoms,”  1875;  “The 
Vision  of  Echard,”  1878;  “The  River-path,”  1880;  “The  King’s 
Mission,”  1881;  “The  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,”  1883;^  “Poems  of 
Nature”  and  “Saint  Gregory’s  Guest  and  Recent  Poems."  1886:  and 
“At  Sundown,”  1892. 

He  also  edited:  “The  Literary  Remains  of  John  G.  C.  Brain- 
erd,”  1832;  “Views  of  Slavery  and  Emancipation,”  by  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  and  “Letters  from  John  Quincy  Adams  to  His  Constituents, 
1837;  “The  North  Star,  the  Poetry  of  Freedom  by  Her  Friends,” 
1840;  “A  Visit  to  the  United  States  in  1841,”  by  Joseph  Sturge,  1841 : 
“The  Patience  of  Hope,”  by  Dora  Greenwell,  1863;  “The  Journal 
of  John  Woolman,”  1872 ;  “Child  Life  in  Prose,”  with  Lucy  Larcorn. 
1874,  and,  also  with  her,  the  anthology  “Songs  of  Three  Centuries, 
1876;  “The  Letters  of  Lydia  Maria  Child,”  1883,  and  American 
Literature  and  Other  Papers,”  by  E.  P.  Whipple. 

He  died  in  Hampton  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  September  7,  1892. 

Mary  Abigail  Dodge  said  of  him:  “He  is  the  king  of  men,  and 
what  is  the  good  of  talking?”  Throughout  the  whole  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  awakened  in  his  friends  this  sort  of  reverence,  in  spite  ot 
his  extreme  modesty  and  Quaker  gentleness. 

Because  of  the  singsong  measures  of  much  of  his  poetry,  because 
a  great  deal  of  it  was  written  to  forward  the  cause  of  abolition  rather 
than  to  express  a  genuine  poetic  idea,  and  because  of  his  moralizing, 
he  is  for  most  people  today  only  a  dreary  name  in  the  history  of  our 
literature.  But  a  close  and  unprejudiced  examination  of  his  work 
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shows  that  though  most  of  it  indeed  deserves  oblivion,  there  are  still 
many  poems  which  are  worth  remembering.  As  Ludwig  Lewisohn 
said : 

“About  Whittier  there  is  something  clear  and  authentic, 
something  of  brooks  and  trees  rather  than  of  horse-hair  furni¬ 
ture  and  anti-macassars.” 

He  had  a  clear  idea  of  his  own  limitations: 

“Nor  mine  the  seer-like  power  to  show 
The  secrets  of  the  heart  and  mind; 
d  o  drop  the  plummet-line  below 
Our  common  world  of  joy  and  woe, 

A  more  intense  despair  or  brighter  hope  to  find. 

“d  et  here  at  least  an  earnest  sense 
Of  human  right  and  weal  is  shown; 

A  hate  of  tyranny  intense 

And  hearty  in  its  vehemence 

As  if  my  brother’s  pain  and  sorrow  were  my  own.” 

In  “The  Eternal  Goodness,”  too,  every  word  is  felt,  and  the  effect 
is  poetry : 

“I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  his  love  and  care.” 

Snowbound”  succeeds  at  moments  in  recapturing  precisely  the 
feeling  of  the  New  England  winter,  while  “Among  the  Hills”  shows 
W  hittier  to  have  been  capable  of  neatness,  wit,  and  dangerously  clear 
perception : 

“Church-goers,  fearful  of  the  unseen  Powers, 

But  grumbling  over  pulpit-tax  and  pew-rent, 

Saving,  as  shrewd  economists,  their  souls 
And  winter  pork  with  the  least  possible  outlay 
Of  salt  and  sanctity.” 

Probably  he  could  never  have  been  a  great  poet;  but  if  his  fluency 
had  not  been  encouraged  by  the  necessity  of  writing  constantly, 
because  of  his  poverty  and  because  of  his  devotion  to  the  anti-slavery 
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movement,  and,  even  more,  if  he  had  not  lived  in  an  age  of  poetic 
homilies,  he  might  more  often  have  written  really  good  poems. 

Apart  from  the  political  turmoil  of  his  day  was  Cornelius  Conway 
Felton,  intent  on  the  study  of  the  classics.  He  was  born  November 
6,  1807,  in  West  Newbury,  of  an  old  Essex  County  family.  Tutored 
by  Simeon  Putnam,  in  North  Andover,  he  was  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  in  1827.  Since  he  was  very  poor,  he  taught  while  he  was  still 
a  student.  After  his  graduation  he  taught  in  several  schools  and  then, 
in  1829,  was  recalled  to  Harvard  as  a  tutor  of  Latin.  The  next 
year  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  Greek;  two  years  after  that,  professor 
of  Greek,  and  in  1834  Eliot  professor  of  Greek,  a  chair  which  he 
filled  for  twenty-six  years.  In  1838  he  married  Mary  Whitney;  she 
died  in  1845,  and  in  1846  he  married  Mary  Louise  Carey. 

He  edited  many  classical  texts  and  made  selections  from  Greek 
writers  for  school  book  use.  He  delivered  four  courses  of  Lowell 
lectures,  in  1852,  1853,  1854,  and  again  in  1859,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  death  under  the  name  “Greece:  Ancient  and  Mod¬ 
ern,”  in  1867.  In  1866  were  published  his  “Familiar  Letters  from 
Europe.”  Besides  his  scholarship,  he  wTas  very  interested  in  adminis¬ 
trative  matters.  He  was  appointed,  in  1849,  the  first  regent  of 
Harvard — an  office  roughly  corresponding  to  that  of  dean,  and  so 
successful  was  he  in  his  dealings  that  in  i860  he  was  made  president. 
But  his  health  failed  under  the  strain  and  he  died  on  February  26, 
1862. 

His  academic  precepts  were  sound  and  sensible;  he  believed  in  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  language  itself,  and  then  a  study  of  the 
people  who  spoke  the  language.  Though  he  advocated  the  teaching 
of  more  science,  yet  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  for  him  always  the 
essential.  A  thorough  scholar,  it  was  through  his  teaching  rather  than 
through  his  writing  that  he  was  able  to  exert  his  influence;  for  his  style 
was  so  dull  and  lifeless,  so  chastened,  as  he  would  have  said,  by  study 
of  the  classical  models,  as  to  have  no  vigor  of  its  own. 

No  similar  lack  of  vigor  was  present  in  the  wrritings  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  whose  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  made  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world  weep.  She  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  June,  1 8  1 1 .  Daughter  of  Reverend  Lyman  Beecher,  sister 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  she  came  of  an  unusually  gifted  family. 
She  herself  was  precocious :  at  twelve  she  wrote  a  paper  called  “Can 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  Be  Proved  by  the  Light  of  Nature?” 
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The  story  of  her  life,  written  by  her  son,  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  and  her 
grandson,  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe,  says: 

“No  Jewish  maiden  ever  grew  up  with  a  more  earnest 
faith  that  she  belonged  to  a  consecrated  race,  a  people  spe¬ 
cially  called  and  chosen  of  God  for  some  great  work  on 
earth." 


She  was  educated  first  in  Litchfield  and  then  in  Hartford,  at  the 
school  at  which  her  sister,  Catherine,  was  teaching  and  at  which  she 
later  taught. 

In  1832  Catherine  and  Harriet  and  their  father  went  out  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati — an  experience  which  was  to  have  a  profound  effect  on  Har¬ 
riet.  For  while  she  was  there  she  was  able  to  see  the  evils  of  slavery 
in  Kentucky;  she  watched  rioting  mobs;  she  had  friends  who  were 
concerned  in  the  Underground  Railway;  and  she  talked  with  liberated 
slaves  who  told  her  their  stories.  Henceforth,  slavery  was  for  her 
not  a  theoretical  problem,  but  a  hideous  condition  which  must  at  all 
costs  be  changed. 

She  was  married  in  1836  to  the  Reverend  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  who 
taught  in  the  seminary  in  Cincinnati.  While  they  were  still  there,  she 
wrote  “The  Mayflower,"  her  first  attempt  to  portray  slavery.  In 
1850  the  Stowes  moved  to  Brunswick,  Maine,  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  settled  down  for  fourteen  years  in  Andover. 

When  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  passed  in  1850,  Mrs.  Stowe  was 
horrified.  She  saw  that  the  people  of  the  free  states  did  not  under¬ 
stand  how  very  great  an  evil  slavery  was;  to  show  them,  she  wrote 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  Serialized  first  in  the  “National  Era,"  it  was 
published  in  1852.  “It  was  the  kindling  of  a  mighty  conflagration." 
Abolition,  which  not  so  far  in  the  past  had  been  a  bugbear,  became  in 
the  free  states  a  cause  for  which  all  right  thinking  people  must  work. 
It  was  received  with  equal  seriousness  in  the  South,  where  it  was 
denounced  from  every  pulpit.  Within  a  year  300,000  copies  were 
sold  in  the  United  States  alone.  But  there  was  also  a  tremendous 
popularity  in  England,  the  fruits  of  which  she  tasted  when,  in  1853, 
she  visited  England  and  was  received  by  all  the  great  of  the  land. 
Her  “Sunny  Memories  of  England"  was  published  the  next  year. 

"Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin"  was  followed  by  a  long  series  of  novels, 
none  of  which  attained  the  popularity  of  the  first,  but  several  of  which 
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were  actually  better  than  it.  There  was  “Dred:  A  Tale  of  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp,”  1856;  “The  Minister’s  Wooing,  1859!  The  Pearl 
of  Orr’s  Island”  and  “Agnes  of  Sorrento,”  in  1862;  “A  Reply  to  the 
Address  of  Thousands  of  Women  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
the  Sisters  of  the  United  States,’  1863;  “House  and  Home  Papers, 
1864;  “Stories  About  Our  Boys,”  1865;  “Little  Foxes,”  1866;  “Reli¬ 
gious  Poems,”  “Queer  Little  People,”  and  “Daisy’s  First  Winter,” 
1867;  “The  Chimney  Corner”  and  “Men  of  Our  Times,  1868; 
“Old  Town  Folks”;  “New  England  Life”  and  “The  American 
Woman's  Home,”  1869;  “Lady  Byron  \  indicated  ;  Little  Pussy 
Willow,”  1870;  “Pink  and  White  Tyranny”;  “Sam  Lawson's  Fire¬ 
side  Stories”;  “My  Wife  and  I,”  1871;  “Lives  and  Deeds  of  Our 
Self-made  Men,”  1872;  “Palmetto  Leaves”  and  “Women  in  Sacred 
History,”  1873;  “Betty’s  Bright  Idea,”  “We  and  Our  Neighbors,” 
“Deacon  Pitkin’s  Farm,’  and  “Christs  Christmas  Presents,  18 /5i 
“Footsteps  of  the  Master”  and  “Captain  Kidd’s  Money,”  1876; 
“Poganuc  People,”  1878;  “A  Dog's  Mission,”  1881. 

Besides  all  this  waiting  she  had  seven  children.  She  died  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  July,  1896,  aged  eighty-five. 

Her  sense  of  having  a  mission,  of  'which  her  biographers  spoke,  is 
evident  merely  from  the  recital  of  the  titles  of  her  books.  It  was 
because  of  that  sense  that  she  felt  she  could  speak  for  the  women  of 
the  LTited  States;  it  was  because  of  her  sense  of  duty  that  she  felt 
called  upon  publicly  to  enter  into  the  unsavory  controversy  over  Lady 
Byron.  She  sought  everywhere  a  spiritual  meaning;  when,  as  in 
“Agnes  of  Sorrento,”  she  tried  to  imagine  the  past,  it  was  the  figure 
of  Savonarola  which  she  chose  instinctively,  because  his  passion  for 
reform  and  his  stern  eloquence  must  have  recalled  to  her  Jonathan 
Edwards,  whom  her  father  reverenced. 

Yet  in  spite  of  her  preoccupation  with  moral  issues,  Mrs.  Stowe  is 
remarkable  for  her  sincere  and  honest  attempt  to  reproduce  real  life  in 
her  writings.  Ludwig  Lewisohn  said  of  her: 

“M  rs.  Stowe  struck  fire  because  she  had  both  the  steel  of 

passion  and  the  flint  of  life . Her  passion  for  the  truth  she 

desired  to  convey  made  her  regard  with  the  power  of  that 
passion  the  realities  which  embodied  her  truth  and  use  her 
imagination  not  in  order  to  flee  from  reality  but  in  order  to 
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embrace  it  to  the  point  of  pain.  It  was  an  imagination  both 
sentimental  and  coarse.  Yet  because  it  sought  deliberately 
to  penetrate,  to  interpret  and  to  heighten  actual  data  of  human 
experience,  it  achieved  a  density  of  vital  substance  that  was, 
strictly  speaking,  a  new  thing  in  American  letters . 

“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  had  sprung  straight  from  her  horror  of 
what  she  had  observed  in  Cincinnati.  “The  Minister’s  Wooing”  was 
the  outgrowth  of  her  grief  over  the  loss  of  her  eldest  and  dearest 
son.  And  her  best  book  of  all,  “Old  Town  Folks,”  was  based  on  her 
knowledge  of  New  England  people.  There  is  very  little  sentimental¬ 
izing  in  it,  very  little  moralizing.  Her  sense,  her  kindliness,  her 
sympathy,  and  above  all  her  observation,  make  it  still  worth  reading 
because  it  is  true  to  life. 

After  “Uncle  Tom,”  Mrs.  Stowe  became  a  minor  deity;  even 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward  spoke  of  her  as  a  “great  and  gracious 
lady.”  Yet,  though  she  herself  never  doubted  that  she  was  a  priestess, 
her  good  sense  and  humor  and  her  honesty  kept  her  human.  Mary 
Abigail  Dodge  said  of  her: 

“She  glowed  and  was  very  simple,  natural,  agreeable,  and 
entertaining.  She  is  plain  at  first  sight,  but  not  after  five 
minutes.  Her  face  is  very  attractive  and  her  smile  charming 
and  sometimes  very  expressive . She  says  he  (her  hus¬ 

band)  has  been  round  at  a  great  rate  trading  on  female  sensi¬ 
bilities  and  making  people  think  he  was  the  most  abused  man 
in  the  world . ” 

Again  apart  from  the  anti-slavery  issue,  which  preoccupied  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  is  the  figure  of  Jones  Very,  the  least  moral¬ 
izing,  most  nearly  mystical  of  the  Essex  County  poets  of  his  time.  He 
was  born  in  Salem,  August  28,  1813.  He  made  several  voyages  to 
Europe  in  his  childhood  with  his  father,  who  was  a  sea  captain.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1836.  From  his  graduation  till  1838 
he  was  a  tutor  of  Greek  at  Harvard. 

His  “Essays  and  Poems”  was  published  in  1839.  Though  he  was 
licensed  as  a  Unitarian  preacher  by  the  Cambridge  Association  in 
1843,  he  was  never  ordained  over  a  congregation,  perhaps  because  of 
his  retiring  nature.  He  preached  occasionally,  but  for  the  most  part 
lived  very  quietly  in  Salem,  writing  now  and  then  for  the  “Christian 
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Register,”  the  “Monthly  Religious  Magazine,’’  and  the  “Salem 
Gazette.”  He  died  in  Salem,  May  8,  1880,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

His  contemporaries  knew  him  chiefly  for  his  poem  on  the  “Colum¬ 
bine.”  But  though  this  shows  genuine  skill  in  handling  the  Shakes¬ 
pearian  sonnet,  a  deep  love  of  nature,  and  a  music  which  the  custom¬ 
ary  hexameter  of  his  last  line  makes  still  more  pleasing — 

“My  weary  eyes  shall  close  like  folding  flowers  in  sleep” — 

yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  great  poem,  so  conventional  is  its  imagery. 

It  is  chiefly  as  a  mystic  in  an  age  of  sentiment  that  Jones  Very 
deserves  to  be  remembered;  every  now  and  then,  in  his  poetry,  there 
“dawns  the  Invisible.” 

“Thou  shalt  not  mark  with  narrow  walls 
Thine  own  vast  being’s  scope, 

'Tis  farther  back  than  Memory  calls, 

Nor  is  it  barred  by  Hope. 

“Nor  fetter  thou  with  human  creed, 

The  symbol  of  an  hour, 

The  mind  that  God's  own  word  has  freed, 

And  His  own  Spirit’s  power. 

“The  wind,  the  tide,  the  growing  grass, 

Thy  will  cannot  control, 

Then  fix  no  bounds  it  shall  not  pass 
To  the  free,  living,  soul.” 

Like  Very,  a  man  of  religion  and  a  native  of  Salem,  Charles 
Timothy  Brooks  was  born  June  20,  1813.  He  went  to  Salem  Latin 
Grammar  School  and  then  to  Harvard,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
at  nineteen,  and  three  years  later  from  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
He  began  preaching  in  Nahant  in  1835;  in  1837  he  settled  in  New¬ 
port,  Rhode  Island,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  there.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  he  married  Harriet  Lyman  Hazard. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life,  besides  his  career  as  a  clergyman,  he  made 
a  name  for  himself  as  a  translator  and  a  poet,  and  he  also  contributed 
to  all  the  magazines  of  the  day. 

Among  his  original  writings  were :  “Aquidnec  and  Other  Poems,” 
1848;  “The  Controversy  Touching  the  Old  Stone  Mill,”  a  pamphlet 
of  Newport  interest,  1851;  “Songs  of  Field  and  Flood,”  1857;  “The 
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Simplicity  of  Christ’s  Teachings,”  a  collection  of  his  sermons,  1859; 
“Roman  Rhymes,”  1869;  “Puck’s  Nightly  Pranks,”  1871;  “The 
History  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Newport,”  1875;  and  “Chan- 
ning,  a  Centennial  Memory,”  1880.  He  died  in  Newport,  June  14, 
1883. 

His  poems  are  graceful  and  fluent,  with  neither  bombast  nor  origi¬ 
nality.  Sometimes  they  had  a  certain  flavor — as,  for  instance,  his 
address  to  Salem,  curiously  reminiscent  of  Rupert  Brooke’s  “Grant- 
chester” : 

“Does  the  old  green  Gibralter  cart  still  stop 
Up  in  Old  Paved  Street,  at  Aunt  Hannah’s  shop? 

Beside  Cold  Spring  drop  the  sweet  acorns  still? 

Do  boys  dig  flagroot  now  beneath  Uegge’s  hill  ?  .  .  .  .  ’ 

But  all  too  often  he  suffered  the  taint  of  the  pulpit: 

“Relentless  Time,  dear  friends,  has  breathed  again 
Her  wintry  mood  on  Nature  and  on  men.” 

His  translations  were  widely  read  and  served  a  great  many  for 
introduction  to  German  literature.  Among  the  poets  whose  work  he 
translated  were  Schiller,  Goethe,  Richter,  Kortum,  Leopold  Schefer, 
Busch,  Auerbach,  and  Ruckert. 

Gentle  and  sympathetic,  a  graceful  and  ready  talker,  with  a  sense 
of  humor,  he  was  an  excellent  companion. 

Exactly  contemporary  with  Brooks  was  Epes  Sargent,  whose  birth 
and  death  took  place  in  the  same  years  as  those  of  Brooks.  He  was 
born  in  Gloucester,  September  27,  1813.  When  he  was  a  child  he 
traveled  with  his  father  in  Russia.  At  Harvard  he  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “Harvard  Collegian.”  He  wrote  for  the  “Boston 
Daily  Advertiser  and  Atlas”  and,  moving  to  New  York  in  1839,  he 
was  for  a  while  assistant  editor  of  the  “New  York  Mirror.”  In  1846 
he  was  made  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “Boston  Evening  Transcript.” 
He  married  Elizabeth  Weld,  of  Roxbury. 

In  1837  a  number  of  his  plays  were  published:  “The  Bride  of 
Genoa,”  “Velasco,”  “Change  Makes  Change,”  and  the  “Priestess.” 
In  1 847  he  published  “Songs  of  the  Sea”  ;  in  1869  “The  Woman  Who 
Dared”  and  “Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave”;  in  1840,  “Wealth  and 
Worth,”  and  in  1841  a  series  of  stories  for  young  people,  “What’s 
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to  Be  Done,  or  The  Will  and  The  Way.”  In  1845,  “Fleetwood,  or 
the  Stain  of  a  Birth”  appeared;  in  1863,  “Peculiar,  a  Tale  of  the 
Great  Transition”;  in  1 843 ?  the  “Life  and  Services  of  Henry  Clay  ; 
in  1847,  u American  Adventure  by  Land  and  Sea”;  in  1856,  The 
Critic  Criticized”  ;  in  1 857,  “Arctic  Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land”;  in 
1861,  “Original  Dialogues,”  and  in  1880,  “The  Scientific  Basis  of 
Spiritualism.” 

He  edited  a  series  of  educational  works,  the  lives  of  Collins, 
Campbell,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Hood,  Rogers,  Franklin,  Horace,  and  a 
book  of  modern  drama. 

His  style  was  simple  and  readable,  but  without  distinction,  and  his 
books  could  not  hope  to  survive  their  age.  He  died  in  Boston,  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1880. 

Though  short  her  life  and  brief  her  list  of  books,  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  wras  one  of  the  most  talented  and  lovable  of  Essex  County 
authors.  She  was  born  in  Andover,  August  13,  1815,  and  educated 
there.  When  she  was  twenty-seven  she  married  the  Reverend  Austin 
Phelps.  They  lived  in  Boston  till  1848;  then  they  moved  back  to 
Andover,  where  she  lived  for  the  rest  of  her  short  life. 

At  an  early  age  she  began  to  wTrite  short  stories  of  New  England 
life  under  the  pen-name  H.  Trusta — the  last  name,  of  course,  being 
an  anagram  of  her  maiden  name,  Stuart.  Nothing  was  published  in 
book  form  until  1850,  when  the  Kitty  Brown  series  came  out,  and  W'as 
instantly  popular.  It  was  followed  the  next  year  by  Sunnyside, 
which  sold  100,000  copies  in  one  year,  “A  Peep  at  Number  Five,”  and 
“The  Angel  Over  the  Right  Shoulder,”  and  in  1852  by  “The  Tell 
Tale.”  She  had  never  been  well;  all  her  life  she  had  headaches  and 
was  for  some  length  of  time  partially  blind.  Her  daughter  said 
of  her: 

“Her  last  book  and  last  baby  came  together  and  killed  her. 

She  lived  one  of  those  rich  and  piteous  lives  such  as  only  gifted 

women  know;  torn  by  the  civil  wTar  of  the  dual  nature  which 

can  be  given  to  women  only.” 

She  died  November  30,  1852,  and  her  bereaved  husband  brought 
out  a  memoir  of  her  the  next  year,  called  “The  Last  Leaf  from  Sunny- 
side,”  and  containing  some  of  her  unpublished  work.  This  memoir  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  philosophy  with  which  he  accepts  her  death 
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in  childbirth  after  a  life  of  invalidism.  Her  own  story,  “The  Angel 
Over  the  Right  Shoulder,”  shows  that,  though  the  sweetest  and  most 
wifely  of  women,  she  was  not  without  her  understanding  of  her  own 
tragedy.  It  is  the  story,  simply  written,  yet  extremely  touching,  of  a 
woman  who  tried  to  write,  and  was  expected  to  do  everything  else 
first  if  not  simultaneously.  She  ends  by  being  able  to  persuade  her¬ 
self  that  the  care  of  her  house  and  children  and  unconsciously  demand¬ 
ing  husband  are  as  important  in  the  sight  of  God  as  her  writing — and 
yet  she  bends  over  her  daughter’s  golden  curls  and  hopes  that  she, 
too,  will  not  know  the  same  struggle. 

It  was  perhaps  because  of  her  example  that  that  daughter,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  obtained  the  freedom  she  herself  had 
wanted,  and  did  not  marry  till  she  was  forty-four. 

Edwin  Percy  Whipple,  the  first  of  Essex  County’s  critics,  was 
born  in  Gloucester,  March  8,  1819.  He  moved  to  Salem,  where  he 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  Employed  in  a  broker’s  office  in 
Boston,  he  read  a  poem  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association 
in  1840.  This  began  his  long  career  as  a  lecturer  in  the  course  of 
which  he  spoke  at  many  of  the  lyceums  all  over  the  country,  and  many 
of  the  colleges.  He  was  also  a  constant  and  voluminous  contributor 
to  magazines.  In  1847  he  married  Charlotte  Hastings. 

Chief  among  his  published  works  as:  “Essays  and  Reviews,” 
1848;  ‘Literature  and  Life,”  1849;  '’Character  and  Characteristic 
Men,”  1866:  “Success  and  Its  Conditions,”  1871;  “The  Literature 
of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,”  which  was  delivered  as  Lowell  Institute 
Lectures;  and  “Recollections  of  Eminent  Men,”  1887.  He  died  in 
Boston,  June  16,  1886. 

By  some  Whipple  was  considered  the  best  critic  of  his  day.  He 
was  concerned  with  everything:  with  slavery,  with  servants,  with 
Lord  Bacon,  and  with  the  evils  of  swearing.  He  was  a  good,  but 
not  brilliant  reviewer,  reflecting  the  opinions  of  his  time,  yet  tem¬ 
perate,  judicious  and  with  a  great  deal  of  intellectual  sympathy. 
Though  Lord  Byron  stood  for  everything  that  his  contemporaries 
were  expected  to  shudder  at,  Whipple  was  able  to  see  that  he  was  a 
great  writer;  yet  he  gave  most  of  his  attention  to  Byron’s  bitterness 
and  impiety  and  what  he  characterized  as  the  “obscenity”  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  and  his  life. 

Sculptor,  novelist  and  poet,  William  Wetmore  Story  was  among 
the  most  versatile  of  the  sons  of  Essex  County.  The  son  of  a  man 
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who  had  been  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  thirty-two,  he  was  born 
in  Salem,  February  12,  1819.  When  he  was  ten  the  family  moved  to 
Boston.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1838  and  from  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School  in  1840,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston. 
At  twenty-three  he  married  Emelyn  Eldredge.  By  1847  he  had  pub¬ 
lished  five  volumes  on  law.  But  he  was  also  a  frequent  contributor 
of  prose  and  verse  to  the  "Boston  Miscellany,  and  in  1847  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  verse.  In  1848  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  gave 
up  his  legal  career  and  devoted  all  his  time  to  sculpture  and  w  riting. 
He  was  also  an  accomplished  musician. 

He  wrote  a  life  of  his  father  in  1851;  another  volume  of  verse 
came  out  in  1856;  in  1862,  “Roba  di  Roma  ;  in  18691  Graffiti 
dTtalia”;  in  1875,  “The  Tragedy  of  Nero”;  in  1883,  “He  and  She 
of  a  Poet’s  Portfolio”;  in  1855,  “Fiammetta”;  in  1890,  “Conversa¬ 
tions  in  a  Studio”;  and,  in  1891,  “Excursions  in  Art  and  Letters.” 
He  died  in  Vallombrosa,  October  7,  1895. 

Besides  his  own  vivacious  letters,  Story  is  most  readily  to  be  found 
again  in  the  charming  and  nostalgic  “William  Wetmore  Story  and 
His  Friends,”  written  by  Henry  James.  James  greatly  regrets  for 
Story  his  voluntary  exile  to  Rome.  “In  London,  in  Boston,  he  would 
have  had  to  live  with  his  conception,  there  being  nothing  else  about 
him  of  the  same  color  or  quality.  In  Rome,  Florence,  Siena,  there 
was  too  much.” 

Charmed  by  this  glamorous  life,  dividing  his  energies — though 
always  with  charm  and  taste,  to  the  delight  of  his  friends — among 
manifold  activities,  Story  never  achieved  first  rank  in  any  of  the  arts 
which  he  practiced.  A  close  friend  of  Browning,  he  could  not  help 
being  influenced  by  him.  let  James  says: 

“The  tone  achieved  is  as  little  Browningesque  as  possible. 
Story  is  limpid  as  far  as  he  goes — is  crystalline;  he  is  simple, 
in  fine,  where  Browning  bristles  with  complexity.  He  arrives, 
naturally,  at  a  much  lower  degree  of  intensity,  but  here  is  at 
any  rate  nothing  either  presumptuous  or  ridiculous  in  his  han¬ 
dling  of  the  bow.  He  bends  it,  and  the  arrow  goes  straight 
enough.” 

Some  of  his  poems,  for  instance,  “Giannone”  and  “Ginevra  da 
Siena,”  achieve  felicity;  but  for  the  most  part  they  have  only  facility. 
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He  shares  the  fate  of  all  other  excellent  talkers,  for  such  his  “Con¬ 
versations  in  a  Studio,”  ranging  in  subject  from  auctions  of  china  in 
Paris  through  the  views  of  the  life  to  come  held  by  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  taking  in  all  art  and  literature  by  the  way,  show  him  to  have 
been. 

James  Parton,  the  most  successful  biographer  of  his  generation, 
was  born  in  Canterbury,  England,  on  February  9,  1822,  but  came  to 
New  York  when  he  was  five.  He  went  to  the  academy  in  White 
Plains,  and  after  graduation  remained  for  some  time  as  assistant 
teacher.  In  1842  he  learned  that  a  legacy  had  been  left  him  in  Eng¬ 
land;  he  collected  it  and  at  once  spent  it  in  making  the  grand  tour. 
For  the  next  four  years  he  taught  school  in  Philadelphia. 

Impressed  by  his  essay  proving  that  “Jane  Eyre”  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  woman,  N.  P.  Willis  gave  young  Parton  a  job  on  the  “New 
York  Home  Journal”  at  ten  dollars  a  week.  From  1848  to  1854 
Parton  did  hack  work  for  Willis;  then  fortune  came  his  way.  He 
remarked  to  a  publisher  that  a  life  of  Horace  Greeley  could  be  made 
as  popular  as  Franklin’s  autobiography;  the  publisher  advanced  him 
the  money  to  write  the  book.  After  a  year  of  study  Parton  produced 
his  book;  and  it  at  once  justified  his  predictions.  No  other  biog¬ 
rapher  had  had  the  showmanship  and  the  daring  to  write  a  realistic 
biography  of  a  living  man.  James  Parton’s  career  was  assured. 

The  writings  of  his  next  thirty  years  were  voluminous  and  almost 
invariably  popular.  They  include:  “The  Humorous  Poetry  of  the 
English  Language,”  1856;  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr,” 
1857;  “  I  he  Life  and  Times  of  Andrew  Jackson,”  i860;  “General 
Butler  in  New  Orleans,”  1863;  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin 
hranklin,”  1864;  “The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Jacob  Astor,”  1865; 
“How  New  ork .Is  Governed,”  1866;  “Famous  Americans  of  Recent 
Times,”  1867;  “The  People’s  Book  of  Biography,”  1868;  and  also 
“Smoking  and  Drinking”;  “The  Danish  Islands:  Are  We  Bound  in 
Honor  to  Pay  for  them?”  1869;  “Topics  of  the  Time,”  1871;  and 
also  “Triumphs  of  Enterprise,  Ingenuity  and  Public  Spirit,”  1871; 
“Words  of  Washington,”  1872;  “Fanny  Fern,  a  Memorial  Volume,” 
I*>73;  “Caricature  and  Other  Comic  Arts,”  1877;  and  also  “Le  Par- 
nasse  Francais:  Life  of  Voltaire,”  1881;  “Noted  Women  of  Europe 
and  America,”  1883;  “Captains  of  Industry,”  1884;  “Some  Noted 
Princes,  Authors,  and  Statesmen  of  Our  times,”  1885. 
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He  was  also  a  constant  contributor  to  the  “Youth’s  Companion, 
the  “North  American  Review,”  the  “New  1  ork  Ledger,1  and  the 
“Atlantic  Monthly.” 

When  he  was  still  on  the  “NewT  York  Home  Journal,”  Parton  had 
disagreed  violently  with  Willis  over  the  literary  merits  of  Willis’ 
sister,  Sara  Payson  Willis  Eldredge,  who  had  achieved  some  fame  as 
Fanny  Fern.  When  Willis  refused  to  publish  her  writing,  Parton  left 
the  “Journal,”  and  impetuously  married  the  authoress  in  January, 
1856.  Eleven  years  older  than  he,  an  invalid,  and  not  an  agreeable 
one,  she  made  his  life  miserable,  though  he  was  extremely  loyal  to  her, 
until  she  died  in  1872.  Parton  spent  the  next  two  summers  in  New- 
buryport,  then,  in  1875,  left  New  York  to  make  a  permanent  home 
in  Newburyport.  In  1876  he  married  his  stepdaughter,  Ellen  Willis 
Eldredge,  unaware  that  the  marriage  was  void  in  Massachusetts.  It 
was  wTith  some  difficulty  that  it  wTas  ultimately  legalized.  They  had 
two  children,  and  the  rest  of  Parton’s  life  was  very  tranquil.  He  died 
in  Newburyport,  October  17,  1891. 

Though  certainly  not  a  great  wrriter  of  history,  Parton  is  very 
readable,  full  of  lifelike  details,  which  manage  to  create  a  human 
being.  He  is  thorough  and  honest,  if  not  profound,  and,  though 
touched  with  coyness  of  manner,  is  yet  entertaining. 

Lucy  Larcom,  poet  and  editor,  was  born  in  Beverly,  March  5> 
1824.  Her  parents,  she  said,  were  “people  of  integrity  and  pro¬ 
found  faith  in  God,”  who  left  her  an  “inheritance  of  hard  work  and 
the  privilege  of  poverty.”  From  her  earliest  childhood  she  read  con¬ 
stantly,  especially  poetry  and  books  on  religion. 

In  1835  she  moved  to  Lowell  and  went  to  work  in  the  mills  there. 
By  1840  her  sister,  Emeline,  was  editing  the  “Operatives’  Magazine,  ’ 
which  was  -written  entirely  by  the  intelligent  New  England  girls  who 
then  comprised  the  millworkers,  and  Lucy  was  the  chief  contributor. 

She  became  a  district  school  teacher  in  1846  in  Looking  Glass 
Prairie,  Illinois,  and  then  in  various  other  small  pioneer  villages. 
From  1849  to  !852  she  studied  and  taught  in  Monticello  Seminary, 
near  Alton,  Illinois,  and  then  from  1854  to  1862  taught  in  Wheaton 
Seminary,  which  was  then  not  yet  a  college. 

Her  first  work  to  be  published  in  book  form  was  “Similitudes 
from  Ocean  and  Prairie,”  a  collection  of  prose  poems,  in  1854.  Then 
her  “Call  to  Kansas,”  the  following  year,  won  her  the  prize  of  the 
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New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company.  Her  first  collection  of  poems, 
in  1869,  contained  the  poem  which  made  her  famous:  “Hannah 
Binding  Shoes.”  Rather  reminiscent  of  Whittier,  it  was  often 
attributed  to  him : 

“Poor  lone  Hannah 
Sitting  at  the  window  binding  shoes, 

Faded,  wrinkled 

Sitting,  stitching  in  a  mournful  muse. 

Bright-eyed  beauty  once  was  she, 

When  the  bloom  was  on  the  tree; 

Spring  and  winter, 

Hannah’s  at  the  window  binding  shoes.” 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  her  poems  that,  in  1884,  a  house¬ 
hold  edition  was  issued.  “A  New  England  Girlhood,”  the  story  of 
her  own  youth,  was  published  in  1889.  In  1865  she  became  editor  of 
“Our  Young  Folks,”  and  through  this  came  to  associate  with  Whit¬ 
tier.  With  him  she  compiled  an  anthology,  “Child  Life,”  in  1871, 
and  in  1883  the  more  ambitious  “Songs  of  Three  Centuries.”  Her 
last  book,  “The  Unseen  Friend,”  showed  a  new  mysticism  creeping 
into  her  views  of  religion. 

After  she  left  Wheaton  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  Boston 
and  Beverly  and  died  in  Boston,  April  17,  1893. 

Her  poems  are  sententious,  their  themes  well  worn  and  their 
rhythms  obvious.  But  “A  New  England  Girlhood”  is  really  charm¬ 
ing,  and  brings  back  still  the  flavor  of  those  far-off  days.  Of  Beverly 
she  said: 

“The  town  used  to  wear  a  delightful  air  of  drowsiness  as 
if  she  had  stretched  herself  out  for  an  afternoon  nap,  with  her 
head  toward  her  old  mother  Salem  and  her  whole  length 
reclining  towards  the  sea,  till  she  felt  at  her  feet,  through  her 
green  robes,  the  dip  of  the  deep  water  at  the  Farms.” 

And  simple  words  can  hardly  be  used  with  more  taste  to  make 
more  music  than  in  this  passage : 

“Green  parrots  went  scolding  and  laughing  down  the 
thimbleberry  hedges  that  bordered  the  cornfields,  as  much  at 
home  out  of  doors  as  within.  Java  sparrows  and  canaries  and 
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other  tropical  songbirds  poured  their  music  out  of  sunny  win¬ 
dows  into  the  street,  delighting  the  ears  of  passing  school 
children  long  before  the  robins  came.” 

Samuel  Thomas  Pickard,  chiefly  known  as  Whittier’s  biographer, 
was  born  in  Rowley,  March  i,  1828.  Y\  hen  he  was  still  a  small 
child  his  family  moved  to  Auburn,  Maine.  W  hen  he  was  sixteen  he 
went  to  Portland  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer.  In  1852  he 
worked  with  Benjamin  P.  Shillaber  in  Boston  on  “The  Carpet  Bag  ; 
then  he  returned  to  Portland,  where  the  next  year  he  became  editor 
with  E.  P.  Weston,  of  the  “Eclectic.”  Two  years  later  the  “Eclectic” 
merged  with  the  “Portland  Transcript.”  Pickard  became  an  editor 
and  joint  owner.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  worked  on  the  “Tran¬ 
script,”  helping  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  influential  newspapers  in 
New  England. 

He  married  on  April  19,  1876,  Elizabeth  Hussey  Whittier,  the 
niece  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  whose  close  friend  he  became. 
When  he  retired  from  the  “Transcript”  he  went  to  live  near  Whittier 
in  Amesbury.  Appointed  Whittier’s  literary  executor  and  biog¬ 
rapher,  he  wrote  his  “Life  and  Letters  in  1894-  Modest,  quiet, 
without  any  attempt  at  eulogy,  it  is  just  the  sort  of  biography  W  hit- 
tier  would  have  liked. 

It  was  followed,  in  1897,  by  “Hawthorne’s  First  Diary,”  an 
account  of  a  literary  discovery  which  later,  fearing  that  it  was  not 
genuine,  he  withdrew.  He  wrote,  in  1900,  “Whittier  As  Politician, 
and  in  1904,  “Whittier  Land,  a  Handbook  of  North  Essex,”  both 
pleasant,  self-effacing,  straightforward  books.  He  died  in  Amesbury, 
February  12,  1915. 

Mary  Abigail  Dodge,  who  like  Whittier  and  Garrison  fought 
against  slavery,  and  like  Lucy  Larcom  was  an  editor  of  “Our  L  oung 
Folks,”  chose  as  her  pseudonym  Gail  Hamilton,  because,  she  said,  her 
own  name  “actually  hurts  my  mouth  to  speak,  it  is  so  rough.” 

“Phoebus — what  a  name 
To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame!” 

She  was  born  in  Hamilton,  March  31,  1 833 ;  her  ancestors  had 
lived  for  two  centuries  in  Essex  County.  She  was  educated  in  the 
Ipswich  Female  Seminary  and  at  twenty-one  became  a  teacher  of 
English  at  the  high  school  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  She  remained 
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there  for  four  years,  writing  for  the  newspapers  all  the  time.  She 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  “National  Era,”  the  anti-slavery 
paper.  The  editor,  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bailey,  was  so  struck  with  her  writ¬ 
ing  that  he  invited  her  to  Washington  to  live  in  his  family  and  be 
governess  to  his  children.  She  went  to  Washington  in  September, 
1858,  and  stayed  there  for  two  years,  still  contributing  her  vigorous 
and  ready  articles  to  the  “National  Era.”  She  came  home  because 
of  her  mother’s  health  and  stayed  with  her  until  her  death  in  1868. 
Meantime,  she  was,  from  1865  to  1867,  one  of  the  editors  of  “Our 
Young  Folks,”  together  with  Lucy  Larcom. 

Her  articles,  when  published  in  book  form,  proved  extremely 
popular.  Among  her  early  books  were :  “Country  Living  and  Coun¬ 
try  Thinking,”  1862;  “A  New  Atmosphere,”  1865;  “Woman’s 
Wrongs:  A  Counter-irritant,”  1868,  in  which  she  maintained  the 
doctrine,  which  must  in  her  day  have  been  positively  revolutionary, 
and  still  is  not  altogether  believed  by  some  mothers,  that  maternity  in 
itself  has  no  moral  significance,  and  also  that  women  should  be  edu¬ 
cated;  and  “The  Battle  of  the  Books,”  1870,  a  vivacious  narrative  of 
her  experience  with  her  publishers,  who,  she  was  convinced,  had 
defrauded  her. 

In  January,  1871,  she  moved  to  Washington  to  stay  w'ith  her 
cousin,  the  wife  of  James  G.  Blaine.  She  was  able  to  meet  most  of 
the  important  politicians  of  the  day,  and  through  her  steady  stream  of 
articles  was  herself  considerably  in  the  public  eye.  She  was  joint 
editor  of  “Wood’s  Household  Magazine”  from  1872  to  1873;  and 
wrote  “Woman’s  Worth  and  Worthlessness,”  1872;  “First  Love  Is 
Best,”  1877;  “Our  Common  School  System,”  1880 — a  plea  to  pay 
teachers  decently;  “A  Washington  Bible  Class,”  in  1891;  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Blaine  in  1895,  and  “X-rays,”  in  1896.  She  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  and  “Harper’s  Bazaar,”  and 
wrote  in  the  “New  York  Tribune,”  in  1877,  a  series  of  articles  advo¬ 
cating  civil  service  reform.  She  died  in  Hamilton,  August  17,  1896. 

She  was  inalterably  opposed  to  woman  suffrage,  but  only  because 
she  believed  that  it  was  not  the  best  way  for  women  to  exert  their  , 
influence.  She  spent  much  of  her  life  battling  for  the  improvement  of 
women  s  status;  it  seemed  to  her  that  most  women  were  merely  beasts 
of  burden.  Intelligent,  spirited  and  sensible,  eloquent  and  persuasive, 
she  scoffed  many  accepted  ideas: 
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“The  nursery  has  no  business  to  be  the  mother  s  chrysalis. 

....  God  never  intended  her  to  wind  herself  up  into  a 

cocoon.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  made  her  a  caterpillar . 

She  always  wanted  to  get  at  the  truth  that  underlies  appearances; 
she  was  always  suspicious  of  things  “that  have  the  semblance  but  not 
the  smell  of  life.”  Precisely  that  smell  of  life  was  present  in  all  her 
prose  writing. 

Had  it  been  present  in  the  short  stories  and  poems  of  Harriet 
Elizabeth  Prescott  Spofford,  they  might  have  survived  their  author. 
Born  in  Calais,  Maine,  April  3,  1835,  she  was  educated  at  the  Putnam 
Free  School  in  Newburyport  and  Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry,  New 
Hampshire.  She  came  into  prominence  first  when  her  serial,  “In  a 
Cellar,”  was  published  in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  in  1859.  There¬ 
after,  she  produced  novel  after  novel,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a 
contributor  to  the  “Atlantic  Monthly,’  the  North  American  Review, 
“Our  Young  Folks,”  “Harper's”  and  the  “Knickerbocker  Magazine. 
In  1865  she  was  married  to  Richard  S.  Spofford,  a  Boston  lawyer, 
and  in  1867  moved  to  Deer  Island,  near  Newburyport.  Her  books 
include:  1859,  “Sir  Rohan’s  Ghost”;  1863,  “The  Amber  Gods”; 
1864,  “Azarian”;  1871,  “New  England  Legends”;  1872,  “The 
Thief  in  the  Night”;  1881,  “Poems”;  1882,  “Marquis  of  Carabas” 
and  “Poems”;  1883,  “Hester  Stanley  at  St.  Mark’s”;  1884,  “The 
Servant  Girl  Question ”;  1888,  “Ballads  About  Authors  ;  1891?  Y 
Lost  Jewel”;  1894,  “The  Scarlet  Poppy”;  1896,  “A  Master  Spirit”; 
1897,  “In  Titian’s  Garden”;  1898,  “Hester  Stanley’s  Friends,” 
“Priscilla’s  Love  Story,”  and  “The  Maid  He  Married  ;  1900,  Old 
Madame  and  Other  Tragedies” ;  1906,  “Old  Washington  and  The 
Making  of  a  Fortune”;  1920,  “The  Elder’s  People.  She  died  in 
Newburyport,  August  15,  1921,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six..  . 

Her  early  stories  have  some  originality  and  distinction.  A  Scar¬ 
let  Poppy”  is  vivacious  and  neat.  Though  always  conspicuously 
moral,  they  are  readable,  because  of  Mrs.  Spofford  s  sense  of  humor 
and  talent  for  organization.  But  in  later  years  her  work  became 
steadily  more  informing  and  uplifting,  till  “The  Elder  s  People, 
though  set  among  village  people  wThom  she  knew,  is  unconvincing. 

None  of  her  simplicity  and  ease  is  present  in  her  poems;  she  has  a 
fondness  for  large  conventional  words  and  large  conventional  themes. 
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William  Winter,  critic  and  editor,  was  born  in  Gloucester  in  1836 
and  went  to  school  in  Boston  and  Cambridge.  He  took  his  Bachelor 
of  Law  degree  in  Harvard  in  1857,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Boston  bar.  But  he  also  lectured  on  literary  subjects  in  Boston,  and 
had  two  books  published  :  “The  Convent  and  Other  Poems,”  in  1854, 
and  “The  Queen’s  Domain,”  in  1858. 

He  decided  that  he  preferred  literature  to  law  and  in  1859  moved 
to  New  York.  He  became  a  book  reviewer  for  the  “Saturday  Press” 
and,  in  1861,  assistant  editor  of  the  “New  York  Albion.”  Hemarried, 
in  Scotland,  Elizabeth  Campbell.  He  was  literary  critic  for  the  “New 
York  Weekly  Review,”  and  then  from  1865  to  1870,  managing  editor 
and  dramatic  and  literary  critic  of  the  same  paper.  In  1865  also  he 
became  dramatic  critic  of  the  “New  York  Tribune,”  a  position  he  still 
held  in  1903. 

His  other  books  include :  “My  Witness”  and  “The  Life  of  Edwin 
Booth,”  1871;  “The  Jeffersons,”  1881;  “English  Rambles,”  1884; 
“Henry  Irving,”  1885;  “The  Stage  Life  of  Mary  Anderson”  and 
“Shakespeare’s  England,”  1886;  “Wanderers  in  Edinburgh,”  1888; 
“Brief  Chronicles,”  1889-90;  “The  Life  of  John  Gilbert,”  “Gray 
Days  and  Gold  in  England  and  Scotland,”  “Ada  Rehan,”  and  “The 
Actor,”  in  1891;  “The  Life  and  Art  of  Joseph  Jefferson,”  1894; 
“1  he  Life  and  Art  of  Edwin  Booth,”  “Shadows  of  the  Stage,”  and 
“Brown  Heath  and  Blue  Bells,”  1895;  and,  1898,  “A  Wreath  of 
Laurel.” 

Though  he  attained  eminence  in  his  day,  Winter  now  seems 
obvious  and  sententious.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  pronouncement 
as  this  could  ever  have  seemed  profound: 

“Acting  is  the  presentment  of  beautiful  forms  transfused 

with  fire.” 

Equally  thin  and  ready-made  is  his  poem  on  Longfellow: 

“Wild  winds  of  March,  his  requiem  sing; 

Weep  o’er  him,  April’s  sorrowing  skies, 

Till  come  the  tender  flowers  of  spring 
To  deck  the  pillow  where  he  lies.” 

Smug  and  strident  limitedness”  is  Ludwig  Lewisohn’s  phrase  for 
William  Winter. 
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Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  a  younger  contributor  to  “Our 
Young  Folks”  than  Lucy  Larcom  and  Mary  Abigail  Dodge,  was  born 
in  Boston,  August  31,  1844.  She  moved  to  Andover,  where  she 
attended  Mrs.  Edwards'  Seminary.  Her  first  story  came  out  in  the 
“Youth’s  Companion”  in  1857.  She  left  school  in  1863  to  do  mis¬ 
sion  work  among  the  factory  girls  and  she  became  interested  in  two 
causes  for  which  she  continued  to  fight  till  the  end  of  her  life — the 
advancement  of  women  and  temperance. 

She  wrote  “Ellen’s  Idol,”  1864;  “ETp  Hill,”  1865  ;  “Tiny,”  1866; 
“The  Gypsy  Series,”  1867,  and  in  the  same  year  “Tiny’s  Sunday 
Night”  and  “I  Don’t  Know7  How”;  “Gates  Ajar,”  1868;  “Hedged 
In”  and  “Men,  Women  and  Ghosts,”  1869,  and  1870,  “The  Silent 
Partner.”  She  contributed  regularly  to  “Our  Young  Folks,”  and 
also  to  “Harper’s,”  the  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  and  “Century  Maga¬ 
zine.”  In  1876  she  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  modern  fiction  at 
Boston  University. 

Among  her  later  boks  are:  “Trotty’s  Wedding  Tour  and  Story 
Book,”  1873;  “Poetic  Studies,”  1875;  “The  Story  of  Avis,”  1877; 
“Sealed  Orders,”  1879;  “Friends:  A  Duet,”  1881;  “Doctor  Fay,” 
1882;  “Beyond  the  Gates,”  1883;  “Songs  of  the  Silent  World,” 
1884;  “Old  Maids”  and  “Burglars  in  Paradise,”  1885;  “The 
Madonna  of  the  Tubs,”  1886;  “The  Gates  Between,”  1887;  and 
“Jack  the  Fisherman.” 

She  built  herself  a  house  in  Eastern  Point  on  October  20,  1888. 
She  married  Herbert  D.  Ward,  himself  a  writer,  who  afterwards 
collaborated  with  her  in  “Come  Forth”  and  “Master  of  the  Magi¬ 
cians,”  in  1890.  She  wTrote,  moreover,  “Fourteen  to  One,”  1891; 
“Donald  Marcy,”  1893;  “A  Singular  Life,”  1894;  “The  Supply  at 
St.  Agatha’s,”  1896;  “The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ:  An  Interpreta¬ 
tion,”  1897;  and,  in  1909,  “The  Oath  of  Allegiance.”  She  died  in 
Newton  in  19 1 1. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward’s  style  was  simple  and  readable, 
but  nonetheless  well  ordered  and  definite.  Among  her  pleasantest  pages 
are  those  which  deal  with  her  early  life  in  Andover.  She  had  a 
delightful  sense  of  humor,  wThich  she  applied  even  to  the  things  w7hich 
she  regarded  wdth  utmost  earnestness.  Of  the  popularity  of  her 
mystic  novel,  “Gates  Ajar,”  she  said: 
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“There  was  a  ‘Gates  Ajar’  tippet  for  sale  in  the  country 
groceries;  a  ‘Gates  Ajar’  collar;  ghastly  rumors  have  reached 
me  of  a  ‘Gates  Ajar’  cigar.” 

When  she  lived  on  Eastern  Point — from  which  it  was  her  boast 
that  she  had  shown  Norman’s  Woe  for  the  first  time  to  Longfellow — 
she  crusaded  against  drink  and  vice  in  Gloucester.  But  there  was 
nothing  smug  or  self-righteous  about  her  crusading,  and  the  people 
among  whom  she  worked  liked  her.  Her  religion,  deeply  as  she  felt 
it,  was  as  little  pompous  and  antagonizing  as  religion  can  be.  The 
following  poem  perhaps  best  expresses  her  personality: 

“Tired  with  the  little  follies  of  the  day, 

A  child  crept,  sobbing,  to  your  arms  to  say 
Her  evening  prayer;  and  if  by  God  or  you 
Forgiven  and  loved,  she  never  asked  or  knew. 

“With  life’s  mistake  and  care  too  early  old 
And  spent  with  sorrow  upon  sorrow  told, 

She  finds  the  father’s  heart  the  surest  rest — 

The  earliest  love  shall  be  the  last  and  best.” 

From  Andover,  too,  came  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  civil  engi¬ 
neer,  mathematician,  diplomat,  poet  and  novelist,  who  was  born  there 
August  13,  1847.  He  went  to  school  in  Switzerland;  he  traveled  to 
Spain  some  years  later  on  his  father’s  ship,  the  “Young  Turk”;  he 
went  to  Boston  Latin  School,  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  and 
stayed  for  a  year  in  Amherst.  Then  he  went  to  West  Point,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  June,  1869.  He  spent  some  time  there  as 
instructor,  and  then  received  a  post  on  the  Dry  Tortugas.  This  he 
endured  one  year;  then  he  resigned  from  the  army.  He  was  profes¬ 
sor  of  civil  engineering  in  Iowa  College  (now  Grinnell  College)  from 
1871  to  1873;  he  studied  in  Paris  and  at  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees 
and  the  Conservatoire  des  arts  et  metiers;  he  was  professor  of  civil 
engineering  at  Dartmouth  from  1874  to  1878  and  from  1878  to  1893 
professor  of  mathematics.  He  was  a  good  teacher  and  in  the  years 
between  1881  and  1890  wrote  five  text  books  on  abstruse  scientific 
subjects. 

Meantime,  he  was  also  writing  books  of  far  wider  appeal.  In 
1878  he  wrote  a  long  poem  on  Francesca  da  Rimini;  in  1883  his 
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first  novel,  “But  Yet  a  Woman,”  appeared  and  met  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  followed  by  “The  Wind  of  Destiny,”  a  tragedy,  1886; 
“Passe  Rose,”  a  romance  of  Charlemagne’s  time,  1889;  “The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima,”  1891;  and  from  1893  to 
1895  he  edited  the  “Cosmopolitan  Magazine.” 

Then  he  launched  himself  on  yet  another  career;  McKinley  made 
him  minister  to  Persia  from  1897  to  1899.  He  was  minister  to 
Greece,  Roumania,  and  Servia  in  1899  and  1901,  to  Switzerland  in 
1901  to  1903,  and  Spain  from  1903  to  1905.  Replaced  at  Madrid, 
he  retired  to  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  the  home  of  his  wife,  Grace 
Aspinwall  Bowen,  whom  he  had  married  in  Athens  in  1898,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  there. 

He  continued  to  write  novels  and  poems,  but  none  of  them  had  the 
success  of  his  earlier  work.  Among  them  were:  “His  Daughter 
First,”  1903;  “Aurelie,”  1912;  “Diane  and  Her  Friends,”  1914; 
“Helen,”  1916;  “Number  13,  rue  du  bon  diable,”  1917,  and,  in  1923, 
a  volume  of  reminiscences,  “Things  Remembered.” 

“But  Yet  a  Woman,”  which  made  his  reputation,  follows  a  well- 
known  formula,  creating  a  sense  of  foreign  glamour,  of  worldliness, 
only  to  end  by  the  beautiful  heroine’s  getting  religion  and  entering  a 
convent.  His  style  is  smooth,  readable,  and,  it  must  be  admitted, 
cheap : 

“A  fewT  glasses  of  champagne;  the  glitter  and  perfume  of 
the  ball,  a  clinging  fold  of  lace  or  the  contours  of  a  piece  of 
satin,  lustrous  and  soft  as  what  it  covers — what  an  empire 
they  have !” 

His  thin  and  scraggly  volume  of  reminiscences  revived  no  inter¬ 
est,  and  by  the  time  he  died,  in  Woodstock,  on  March  13,  1930,  the 
world  of  letters  had  forgotten  him. 

George  Edward  Woodberry,  critic  and  poet,  similarly  outlived 
his  popularity.  He  was  born  in  Beverly,  May  12,  1855,  of  a  family 
which  had  already  been  in  Beverly  for  two  hundred  years.  He  had 
his  schooling  in  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  and  Harvard  College, 
from  which  he  wTas  graduated  in  1877.  He  became  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  history  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1877,  was  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  “The  Nation”  in  1878,  and  returned  to 
Nebraska  from  1880  to  1882.  He  was  literary  editor  of  the  “Bos- 
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ton  Post”  in  1888,  and  professor  of  comparative  literature  in  Colum¬ 
bia  from  1891  to  1904.  He  was  very  widely  known  as  a  critic  and 
poet. 

Among  his  published  works  are:  “The  Life  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,”  1885;  “The  North  Shore  Watch,  a  Threnody,”  1890,  and  in 
the  same  year  “Studies  in  Letters  and  Life”;  in  1892  he  edited  the 
complete  works  of  Shelley  and  the  “Essays  of  Elia”;  in  1894,  the 
works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (with  E.  C.  Stedman)  ;  in  1  895,  Aubrey  de 
Vere’s  “Selected  Poems,”  and  in  1898  Tennyson’s  “Princess”;  in 
1899  he  wrote  “National  Studies  in  American  Letters,”  “Heart  of 
Man,”  and  “Wild  Eden,”  and  from  1899  to  1903  brought  out  the 
“Columbia  Studies  in  Comparative  Literature.”  His  other  books 
are:  “Makers  of  Literature,”  1900;  “Bacon’s  Essays,”  1901;  “Life 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,”  1902;  “Collected  Poems,”  1903;  “Sid¬ 
ney’s  Defense  of  Poesie,”  1908;  “European  Years”  and  “Letters  of 
an  Idle  Man,”  in  191 1,  and  “New  Letters  of  an  Idle  Man,”  in  1913 ; 
“North  Africa  and  the  Desert”  and  “The  Flight  and  Other  Poems,” 
1914;  “The  Collected  Works  of  Rupert  Brooke,”  1916;  “Ideal  Pas¬ 
sion,”  1917;  “Literary  Essays”  and  the  “Roamer  and  Other  Poems,” 
1920;  and  “Literary  Memoirs  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  1921. 
He  died  in  his  beloved  Beverly,  January  2,  1930. 

Woodberry  was  a  traditionalist,  hating  the  changes  that  he  saw 
in  the  world  around  him.  Walter  de  la  Mare  said  of  him: 

“Only  on  the  borderland  of  our  modern  ‘civilization’  was 

he  really  at  home  and  in  peace . He  was  a  practiced 

and  punctilious  writer,  a  poet,  scholar,  critic  and  observant 
lover  of  humanity.” 

1  he  moral  sense  of  his  Puritan  forebears  was  strong  within  him: 

“Life  remains  in  all  its  conditions  an  opportunity  to  know 

God  and  exercise  the  soul  in  virtue . All  well  brought 

up  New  England  boys  who  are  specially  intellectual  or  sensi¬ 
tive  want  to  save  the  world,  but  the  ways  of  saving  it  resolve 
themselves  into  ways  of  serving  it,  and  these  are  thousand¬ 
fold.” 

He  loved  beauty  and  poetry,  both  of  which  he  saw  almost  personi¬ 
fied.  He  addressed  this  poem  to  poetry  : 
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“Fortune  and  fame  and  love  be  never  mine, 

Since,  seeking  these,  to  her  I  were  less  dear, 

Albeit  she  hides  herself  in  the  divine, 

Always  and  everywhere  I  feel  her  near.” 

When  first  he  began  to  write  he  had  considerable  reputation  as 
poet  and  critic.  But  as  his  life  went  on  the  modern  world  he  despised 
neglected  him;  and  his  poetry  which  had  once  seemed  lovely,  now 
seemed  only  sentimental  and  conventional.  Ludwig  Lewisohn  said 
of  him : 

“The  substance  of  his  teaching  had  no  relation  to  the 
fundamental  realities  of  life  and  hence  none  to  those  of 
literature.” 

Yet  his  prose  was  simple  and  readable,  without  the  rhetoric  of  his 
verse,  and  perhaps  the  present  age  has  been  too  unkind  to  him. 

Literature  in  Essex  County  finds  its  stronghold  in  Ipswich  in 
1935  as  it  did  three  hundred  years  ago.  Ferris  Greenslet,  equally 
distinguished  as  the  editor  of  Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  which  has 
published  so  many  Essex  County  authors,  and  as  the  biographer  of 
Joseph  Glanvill,  Walter  Pater,  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  lives  there.  Near  him  is  Major  A.  W.  Smith,  who, 
like  Anne  Bradstreet  and  Nathaniel  Ward,  has  come  to  Ipswich  from 
England.  His  books  are  laid  in  the  far  places  with  which  he  is 
familiar;  his  latest  is  “A  Captain  Departed.  His  wife,  Isadoie 
Luce  Smith,  has  contributed  to  the  “Atlantic  Monthly.  Another 
neighbor  is  George  Brewer,  Jr.,  whose  play,  Dark  Victory,  ran 
on  Broadway  last  winter;  and  still  another,  Homer  White,  magazine 
writer  and  translator.  The  late  Dr.  Charles  W.  Townsend,  distin¬ 
guished  ornithologist,  author  of  “Sand  Dunes  and  Salt  Marshes,  and 
other  books  about  Essex  County  and  its  birds,  for  many  years  lived 
near  the  dunes  of  Ipswich  Beach. 

Second  only  to  that  of  Ipswich  is  the  literary  achievement  of  Ando¬ 
ver.  Dr.  Claude  Moore  Fuess,  since  1933  headmaster  of  Phillips 
Academy,  is  known  for  his  biographies  of  Caleb  Cushing,  Rufus 
Choate,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Carl  Schurz,  and  he  is  at  present  work¬ 
ing  on  the  lives  of  Calvin  Coolidge  and  the  elder  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Edwin  T.  Brewster,  writer  on  religion,  creation,  and  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  whose  latest  book  was  “This  Puzzling  Planet,”  is  his  neighbor, 
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as  is  also  Edna  Adelaide  Brown,  writer  of  novels  and  juveniles,  who 
last  wrote  “Polly’s  Shop.” 

Ellery  Sedgwick,  editor  of  the  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  which  since 
its  foundation  in  1857  has  published  countless  works  by  Essex  County 
authors,  summers  in  Centerville,  in  Beverly;  and  Robert  B.  Choate, 
of  Danvers,  edits  the  “Boston  Herald.” 

Topsfield  boasts  two  historians  who  make  a  specialty  of  New 
England,  George  Francis  Dow,  whose  most  recent  book  was  “The 
Sailing  Ships  of  New  England,”  and  J.  Duncan  Phillips,  author  of 
“Salem  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.” 

Cape  Ann  authors  include  Allen  Chamberlain,  historian  of  Bea¬ 
con  Hill,  who  lives  in  Pigeon  Cove,  and  Warren  Hastings  Miller, 
author  of  books  of  travel  and  adventure,  in  East  Gloucester. 

Lucien  Price,  critic  of  music  and  plays,  and  writer  of  books  on 
general  subjects,  lives  in  Nahant.  In  Danvers  is  Caroline  Atwater 
Mason,  novelist  and  short  story  writer;  in  Rowley,  John  Harvey 
Whitson,  author  of  stories  of  adventure  and  mystery;  and  in  New- 
buryport,  Dorothea  Castlehun,  novelist. 

And  from  Longfellow’s  “Wreck  of  the  Hesperus”  to  Percy  Mac- 
kaye’s  “Dogtown  Common,”  Essex  County  has  heard  its  praises  sung 
by  alien  poets  as  well.  Among  its  distinguished  summer  inhabitants 
have  been:  Henry  Adams,  who  for  many  years  summered  in  Bev¬ 
erly  Farms,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  “Beverly-by-the-Depot,”  and 
Agassiz  and  N.  P.  Willis,  who  loved  Nahant. 

Bibliography — “Dictionary  of  American  Biography.”  “Build¬ 
ers  of  the  Bay  Colony,”  Samuel  Eliot  Morison.  “Expression  in 
America,”  Ludwig  Lewisohn. 
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The  Bench  and  Bar 

By  Robert  K.  Viet  or 


The  first  settlers  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  brought  with 
them  from  their  native  land  traditions  and  principles  of  law  and  jus¬ 
tice  which  had  been  centuries  in  developing.  The  heritage  of  English 
common  lawr  made  Essex  County,  as  well  as  the  other  sections  of  the 
Colony,  from  the  first,  a  place  governed  by  law  designed,  if  its  natu¬ 
ral  growth  can  be  called  design,  to  secure  a  remarkable  degree  of 
individual  justice.  The  area  now  included  within  the  bounds  of  Essex 
County  never  suffered  from  the  lack  of  organized  discipline,  amount¬ 
ing  almost  to  anarchy,  which  has  since  made  life  in  many  other  pioneer 
regions  so  hazardous.  Where,  in  the  California  of  1S49,.  men 
involved  in  a  dispute  over  property  would  have  "shot  it  out,  ’  in  the 
earliest  settlements  of  Massachusetts  Bay  they  would  have  had,  and 
probably  would  have  taken,  recourse  to  the  courts  of  law. 

The  large  number  of  cases  of  civil  nature  taken  to  court  during 
the  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Essex  County  is 
remarkable,  especially  when  the  comparative  simplicity  of  life  in 
those  days  is  considered.  In  the  “Commonwealth  History"  the  early 
settlers  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  are  branded  "a  litigious 
people  ....  even  without  lawyers  to  foment  a  controversy."1  That 
the  contentious  nature  of  the  people  of  Essex  County  entitled  them 
to  share  the  reputation  of  the  Colony  as  a  whole,  for  the  first  fifty 
years  at  least,  can  easily  be  seen  after  a  casual  perusal  of  the  early 
court  records.  The  Essex  Institute  at  Salem  has  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished,  in  eight  large  and  closely  printed  volumes,  the  records  of  the 

V'The  Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts.”  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  editor, 
The  States  History  Co.,  N.  \ 1928,  \  ol.  II,  p.  161. 
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Quarterly  Courts  of  Essex  County  from  1636  to  1683,  a  study  of 
which  indicates  both  the  prevalence  of  civil  suits,  and  the  surprising 
number  of  prosecutions  for  crimes  both  great  and  small. 

d  hat  our  Puritan  forebears  should  have  fallen  into  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  so  frequently  at  first  thought  seems  odd,  since  the 
stern  moral  and  religious  tenets  which  first  brought  them  to  this 
country  would  appear  to  make  such  a  contingency  unlikely.  But  the 
great  number  of  limitations  placed  upon  personal  conduct  by  the 
f  uritan  leaders  set  standards  impossible  in  any  community,  and  hence 
many  people  of  robust  though  in  no  sense  criminal  nature  overstepped 
the  narrow  bounds.  Then,  too,  the  large  class  of  indentured  serv¬ 
ants,  many  of  whom  came  to  the  Colony  to  escape  the  workhouse,  the 
Prison,  or  their  creditors,  tended  to  swell  the  number  of  offenses. 
I  hese  people,  besides  being  subject  to  hereditary  and  environmental 
defects  of  mind  and  character,  were  denied  by  the  terms  of  indenture, 
foi  se\eral  years  at  least,  the  settled  life  customary  among  the  free¬ 
men  and  their  families.  Where  the  energies  of  the  freemen  were  gen¬ 
erally  absorbed  by  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  and  by  early 
marriage,  those  of  the  servants  found  no  such  convenient  outlet,  and 
hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  they  so  frequently  violated 
the  strict  Puritan  regulations. 

I  he  legal  status  in  which  the  early  settlers  found  themselves  was 
profoundly  affected  by  the  original  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  As  interpreted  by  the  colonists  themselves,  the  charter  was 
a  social  compact  guaranteeing  them  against  any  encroachment  on 
their  powers  by  Crown  or  Parliament.  They  considered  themselves 
to  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen,  such  as  the  com¬ 
mon  law  safeguards  of  personal  liberty  and  justice,  but  asserted  the 
right  of  self-government  in  domestic  affairs.  The  attitude  of  the 
colonists  toward  Parliament  and  toward  their  charter  rights  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  General  Court’s  rebuke,  in  1646,  to  a  group  of 
petitioners  who  “did  impudently  and  falsely  affirm  that  we  are  obliged 
by  those  laws  (of  England)  by  our  general  charter  and  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance.’^  I  he  General  Court  further  stated:  “Our  allegiance  binds 
us  not  to  the  laws  of  England  any  longer  than  while  we  live  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  laws  of  the  Parliament  of  England  reach  no  further.”2 3 


2.  "The  Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,”  op.  cit. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  161. 
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The  common  law  of  England,  which  the  colonists  brought  with 
them  and  employed  in  their  self  government,  was  the  basis  for  a  large 
part  of  the  permanent  legal  structure  of  the  colony,  and  served  as  a 
guide  for  the  development  of  the  common  law  of  Massachusetts.  The 
conscious  intention  to  employ  English  common  law  in  colonial  courts 
of  justice  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  General  Court,  in  1647, 
ordered  the  purchase  of  several  standard  works  on  the  subject,  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  courts.4  Although  the  lack  of  a  trained 
bench  and  bar  in  many  cases  caused  justice  to  be  poorly  administered, 
the  importation  of  English  common  law  was  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony. 

The  Puritan  theocracy,  as  the  government  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  can  properlv  be  termed,  administered  the  common  law 
largely  as  the  “Law  of  God,”  and  made  some  attempt  to  incorporate 
Mosaic  law  into  the  legal  structure.  The  Puritan  clergy  constituted 
the  most  learned  and  powerful  class  in  seventeenth  century  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and,  writh  a  few  others  of  wealth,  breeding,  and  education, 
controlled  the  development  of  all  phases  of  life.  Governors  and 
judges  frequently  called  upon  clergymen  for  advice  in  administrative, 
judicial,  and  legislative  questions.  That  some  of  them,  at  least,  were 
competent  to  advise  on  such  subjects  is  indicated  by  the  statement  of 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  in  his  “Simple  Cobbler  of  Aga¬ 
wam,”  that  he  had  read  almost  all  the  common  law  of  England. 
When  the  need  for  a  code  of  laws  of  some  kind,  as  a  guide  for  the 
magistrates,  was  felt,  Ward  was  among  those  delegated,  in  1641,  to 
plan  such  an  instrument.  The  two  most  favored  codes  drawn  up  at 
this  time  were  those  of  Rev.  John  Cotton  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward. 
Cotton’s  code  was  based  almost  exclusively  on  the  law  of  Moses, 
while  Ward’s  was  mainly  a  codification  of  the  principles  of  common 
law  as  expounded  in  the  works  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  although  refer¬ 
ences  to  substantiative  points  in  Mosaic  law  were  made.5  Mr.  Ward’s 
able  effort  was  selected,  and  after  some  revision  was  passed  by  the 
General  Court,  not  exactly  as  a  law,  but  with  the  request  that  all  in 

4.  “It  is  agreed  by  the  Court,  to  the  end  that  we  may  have  better  light  for  making 
and  proceeding  about  laws,  that  there  shall  be  these  books  following  procured  for  the  use 
of  the  Court  from  time  to  time:  Two  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  upon  Littleton;  two  of 
the  Book  of  Entries;  two  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  upon  Magna  Charta;  two  of  the  New 
Terms  of  the  Law;  two  of  Dalton's  Justice  of  the  Peace;  two  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
Reports.”  See  Yol.  II,  P-  159,  of  "The  Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,”  by 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  the  States  History  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1928. 

5.  “The  Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,”  op.  cit.,  Yol.  II,  PP-  159-60. 
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authority  consider  it  to  be  law.  This  code  was  known  as  the  “Body 
of  Liberties,”  and  was  completed  and  put  into  action  in  1643.  It  con‘ 
sisted  of  one  hundred  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  and  narrowed 
greatly  the  scope  of  approved  personal  conduct. 

In  1648,  the  General  Court  definitely  enacted  a  code  of  laws 
which  came  to  form  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  development  of 
statute  law.  The  civil  war  in  England,  and  the  attending  success  of 
the  Puritan  party,  made  the  court  feel  safe  in  making  definite  legis¬ 
lation.  This  code  is  characterized  in  “The  Commonwealth  History” 
as  “the  first  complete  code  of  laws  prepared  for  itself  by  any  mod¬ 
ern  community . It  is  still  law  in  Massachusetts,  except  in  so 

far  as  its  provisions  have  been  repealed,  superseded,  or  become  obso¬ 
lete.  This  little  known  document  not  only  reflects  the  local  law,  but 
contains  provisions  notably  in  advance  of  any  other  jurisdiction  of 
that  period.”0  A  photostatic  copy  of  the  Code  of  1648  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Library,  while  an  original  copy 
is  said  to  be  in  existence  in  California. 

The  preceding  discussion  of  the  law  and  government  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  has  necessarily  been  in  general 
terms,  applying  to  the  Colony  as  a  whole,  but  the  obvious  importance 
of  these  factors  upon  the  legal  and  social  development  of  Essex 
County  explains  their  discussion  in  this  volume.  For  similar  reasons 
the  following  description  of  the  development  of  the  courts  should 
properly  be  included  here. 

The  first  judicial  body  to  sit  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
was  the  General  Court,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  assistants, 
and  the  freemen,  which  convened  in  Salem  in  1628,  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  charter  granted  March  4  of  that  year,  which  provided  for 
the  holding  “upon  every  1st  Wednesday  in  Hillary,  Easter,  Trinity 
and  Michalmas  as  termes  respectivelie  for  ever,  one  greate,  generall, 
and  soleme  assemblie,  which  four  Generall  Assemblies  shall  be  stiled 
and  called  foure  Greate  and  Generall  Courts  of  the  said  Company.” 
This  body  was  designed  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  domestic 
government — judicial,  legislative,  and  administrative — and  was  ade¬ 
quate  to  care  for  the  simple  governmental  problems  of  the  struggling 
little  settlement  until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Winthrop,  with  a  large 


6.  “The  Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,”  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  156. 
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number  of  new  settlers,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  Boston  in  1630. 

From  1630  to  1636  the  democratic  nature  of  the  General  Court 
was  somewhat  curtailed  by  the  delegation  of  all  the  judicial,  legisla¬ 
tive,  and  administrative  powers  to  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor, 
and  asistants,  while  the  assistants  themselves  elected  the  Governor 
and  Deputy  Governor.  During  this  period  the  only  function  of  the 
freemen  in  the  government  was  to  elect  the  assistants.  By  1636,  how¬ 
ever,  the  desire  of  the  freemen  for  more  direct  self-government  had 
asserted  itself,  and  the  elective  and  legislative  powers  were  returned 
to  the  people,  the  bulk  of  the  judicial  functions  having  been  delegated 
to  an  organized  judiciary. 

With  the  rapid  spreading  of  new  settlements  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Colony,  the  convening  of  the  freemen  four  times  yearly  became 
an  increasingly  great  hardship,  and  the  size  of  the  General  Court 
itself  made  it  an  unwieldy  body.  It  was  provided  in  1634  that  the 
freemen  of  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Saugus,  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  New- 
bury  should  hold  elections  at  home,  and  send  deputies  to  the  court, 
and  the  other  towns  eventually  followed  suit.  The  deputies  from  the 
towns  sat  in  a  single  body  with  the  assistants  until  1644,  when  the 
two  groups  began  to  meet  separately.  Since  that  time  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  Court  has  continued  to  be  a  bicameral  body,  each  cham¬ 
ber  having  the  powTer  to  concur  with  or  veto  the  decisions  of  the  other. 

Apparently  the  early  settlers  had  no  clear  conception  of  the 
proper  division  of  the  functions  of  government,  for  there  was  no  com¬ 
plete  separation  between  the  judicial  and  the  legislative  branches. 
Until  the  term  of  office  of  Governor  Hutchinson  the  legislative  branch 
could  overrule  decisions  of  the  judiciary,  and  for  many  years  the 
Court  of  Assistants  had  the  final  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  Colony. 
There  wras,  however,  an  effective  separate  judiciary,  in  structure  if 
not  in  personnel,  created  by  the  General  Court  at  an  early  date,  which 
took  care  of  most  of  the  cases  at  law,  or  at  least  those  not  important 
enough  to  reach  the  Court  of  Assistants. 

The  first  step  in  the  creation  of  a  system  of  courts  was  taken  in 
1636,  when  the  General  Court  provided  that  “there  shall  be  four 
courts  kept  every  quarter — one  at  Ipswich,  to  which  Newbury  shall 
belong;  two  at  Salem,  to  which  Saugus  shall  belong;  two  at  New¬ 
town,  to  which  Charlton,  Concord,  Medford  and  Watertown  shall 
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belong;  four  at  Boston,  to  which  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Weymouth, 
and  Hingham  shall  belong. 

•  •  •  •  These  courts  shall  try  all  civil  causes  whereof 
the  debt  or  damage  shall  not  exceed  ten  pounds,  and  all  crimi¬ 
nal  causes  not  concerning  life,  member  or  banishment.  And 
if  any  person  shall  find  himself  grieved  with  the  sentence  of 
the  said  courts,  he  may  appeal  to  the  next  great  Quarter 
Court,  provided  that  he  put  in  sufficient  caution  to  present 
his  appeal  with  effect,  and  to  abide  the  sentence  of  the  mag¬ 
istrate  in  the  said  great  Quarter  Court,  who  shall  see  that  all 
such  that  shall  bring  any  appeal  without  just  cause  be  exem- 
plarily  punished. 

There  shall  be  four  great  Quarter  Courts  kept  yearly  at 
Boston  by  the  Governor  and  the  rest  of  the  magistrates;  the 
first  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  fourth  month,  called  June;  the 
second  the  first  Tuesday  in  September;  the  third  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  in  December;  the  fourth  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  first 
month,  called  March.” 

The  courts  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  assistants,  otherwise 
known  as  “magistrates,”  the  same  body  already  having  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  part  of  the  General  Court.  The  ordinary  Quarter  Courts 
were  presided  over  by  magistrates  living  in  or  near  the  towns  where 
the  sessions  were  held,  or  by  other  persons  duly  appointed  by  the 
General  Court.  I  he  great  Quarter  Court,  also  known  as  the  Court 
of  Assistants,  consisted  of  the  Governor  and  the  assistants  sitting  as 
a  body,  d  hus  it  is  seen  that  the  assistants  continued  to  serve  in 
double  capacity,  legislative  and  judicial. 

The  first  assignments  and  appointments  made  for  the  courts  to 
be  held  in  towns  which  later  became  part  of  Essex  County  included 
several  names  outstanding  in  colonial  history.  For  Salem  and  Saugus, 
the  magistrates  were  John  Endicott  and  John  Humphrey,  the  asso¬ 
ciates  were  Captain  Nathaniel  Turner,  Mr.  d  homas  Scrugge,  and  Mr. 
Townsend  Bishopp,  and  Ralf  Fogg  served  as  clerk.  For  Ipswich  and 
Newbury,  d  homas  Dudley,  Richard  Dummer  and  Simon  Bradstreet 
were  the  magistrates,  Mr.  Saltonstall  and  Mr.  Spencer,  associates,  and 
Robert  Ford,  clerk. 

Not  long  after  the  Quarter  Court  had  been  put  into  operation  it 
was  found  that  the  quarterly  meetings  involved  unnecessary  incon- 
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venience  and  delay  in  the  settling  of  small  claims,  and  in  1638  steps 
were  taken  to  eradicate  these  difficulties.  The  General  Court  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  assistants  could  hear  and  settle  small  claims,  under 
twenty  shillings,  at  any  convenient  time  in  their  own  towns,  and  three 
magistrates  were  appointed  to  care  for  the  needs  of  communities  hav¬ 
ing  no  resident  magistrate.  In  this  way  a  system  of  local  courts,  the 
ancestors  of  our  modern  district  courts,  was  brought  into  being,  and 
justice  was  greatly  facilitated.  Appeal  from  the  judgment  of  these 
courts  to  the  Quarter  Courts,  or  even  to  the  great  Quarter  Court,  was 
allowed. 

The  next  development  in  the  court  system  was  the  “Stranger’s 
Court,”  instituted  June  6,  1639.  It  was  provided  that  “for  the  more 
speedy  dispatch  of  all  causes,  which  shall  concern  strangers,  who  can¬ 
not  stay  to  attend  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  it  is  ordered  that 
the  Governor  or  deputy,  being  assisted  by  any  two  of  the  magistrates 
(whom  he  may  call  to  him  to  that  end) ,  shall  have  powrer  to  hear  and 
determine  (by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  or  otherwise  as  is  used  in  other 
courts)  all  causes  which  shall  arise  between  such  strangers,  or  wherein 
any  such  stranger  shall  be  a  party,  and  all  records  of  such  proceed¬ 
ings  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  (except  himself  be  one  of 
the  said  magistrates,  who  shall  assist  in  hearing  said  causes)  to  be 
entered  as  trials  in  other  courts  at  the  charge  of  the  parties . 

The  next  year,  1640,  probate  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  Quar¬ 
ter  Courts,  and  the  system  of  recording  the  ownership  of  land  was 
revised.  Previous  to  this  time  the  General  Court  had  performed  the 
probate  business  of  the  Colony.  In  1634  provision  had  been  made 
for  recording  the  ownership  of  land,  and  in  1640  deeds  and  mort¬ 
gages  were  included.  The  Quarter  Courts,  and  later  the  County 
Courts,  continued  to  exercise  probate  jurisdiction  until  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  special  judges  of  probate  in  1692.  The  clerk  of  courts  acted 
as  recorder  of  probate,  and  each  town  appointed  a  clerk  of  writs  with 
duties  similar  to  those  of  a  towrn  clerk.  After  1643  the  County 
Courts,  besides  their  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  attended  to 
many  of  the  duties  now  performed  by  the  probate  courts,  the  clerk 
of  the  court,  the  registers  of  deeds  and  probate,  and  the  county 
commissioners. 

The  continued  growth  of  the  population  of  the  Colony  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay,  and  the  increasing  number  of  settlements  had,  by 
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1641,  made  necessary  another  reorganization  of  the  court  system. 
I  he  old  Quarter  Courts  were  revised  on  lines  somewhat  similar  to 
those  followed  by  the  county  subdivision,  which  occurred  two  years 
later.  The  territory  later  included  in  Essex  County  was  assigned  four 
courts,  one  meeting  each  quarter.  These  courts  were  to  sit,  on  alter¬ 
nating  quarters,  twice  yearly  in  Salem  and  twice  in  Ipswich.  A  grand 
jury  was  to  sit  once  a  year,  and  Salisbury  and  Hampton  were  added 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ipswich  and  Salem  courts,  both  towns  being 
required  to  send  one  grand  juryman  each  year.  The  magistrates  of 
Ipswich  and  Salem,  assisted  by  any  other  magistrates  living  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  or  elsewhere,  and  by  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  General  Courts,  sat  in  judgment. 

These  courts  had  much  the  same  power  and  authority  possessed 
by  old  Quarter  Courts.  They  had  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
not  involving  “life,  limb  or  banishment,”  save  that  civil  actions  of 
above  £100  might  be  taken  directly  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  at  the 
option  of  the  plaintiff.  Appeal  in  other  cases  to  the  Court  of  Assist¬ 
ants,  upon  good  cause,  was  also  permitted.  The  Quarter  Courts,  as 
revised  in  1641,  had  civil,  criminal,  and  probate  jurisdiction,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  the  administrative  powers,  such  as  highway  supervision,  licens¬ 
ing  ordinaries,  and  seeing  that  a  proper  ministry  was  supplied.  In 
1664  the  power  of  these  courts  was  extended  to  the  admission  of 
freemen. 

The  subdivision  of  the  Bay  Colony,  in  1643,  into  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Essex,  Middlesex  and  Suffolk  brought  no  fundamental 
changes  in  the  court  system  of  the  territory  included  in  Essex  County, 
or  its  relation  to  the  great  Quarter  Courts,  save  for  the  inclusion  of 
the  towns  of  Salisbury,  Hampton  and  Haverhill,  formerly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ipswich  and  Salem  Courts,  in  Norfolk  County. 
Salem,  Lynn,  Enon  (afterwards  Wenham),  Ipswich,  Cochichawick 
(afterwards  Andover),  Gloucester,  Newbury,  and  Rowley,  which 
together  constituted  Essex  County,  comprised  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Quarter  Courts  of  Salem  and  Ipswich,  which  came  to  be  known  as 
the  County,  or  Inferior  Quarter  Courts.  In  Norfolk  County,  Salis¬ 
bury  and  Hampton  were  shire  towns,  and  the  records  of  the  sessions 
of  Norfolk  County  Court  held  in  these  towns  are  included  in  The 
Essex  Institute’s  collection  of  the  records  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of 
Essex  County.  In  1679,  Norfolk  County,  save  for  the  three  towns 
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which  skirted  the  north  bank  of  the  Merrimac  River,  became  part  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Salisbury,  Amesbury,  and  Haverhill  reverted 
to  Essex  County  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Essex  County  Courts. 
Old  Norfolk  County,  which  included  the  seacoast  from  Salisbury  to 
Portsmouth,  and  the  territory  inland  as  far  as  Haverhill,  Exeter,  and 
Dover,  should  not  be  confused  with  the  present  Norfolk  County, 
which  was  created  principally  out  of  a  part  of  Suffolk  County  at  a 
later  date. 


AMESBURY — NEW  (2nd  DISTRICT)  COURTHOUSE 
Which  also  houses  the  police  department 


After  the  subdivision  of  the  Colony  into  counties  in  1643,  the 
structure  of  the  court  system  remained  essentially  unchanged  until  the 
revocation  of  the  colonial  charter  in  1684.  Various  changes  and 
improvements  were  made  in  court  procedure  and  administration,  but 
few  were  important  enough  to  be  discussed  here.  The  administrative 
officers  of  the  courts  performed  similar  functions  throughout  this  and 
later  periods,  being  known  as  beadles  in  the  earliest  times,  marshals 
from  1634  to  1692,  and  sheriffs  thereafter.  During  this  period  the 
judicial  hierarchy  continued  to  consist  of:  first,  the  General  Court; 
second,  the  Court  of  Assistants,  or  Great  Quarter  Court;  third,  the 
County  Courts,  or  Inferior  Quarter  Courts;  fourth,  the  Strangers’ 
Courts;  and,  fifth,  the  Selectmen’s,  Magistrate’s,  or  Petty  Commis- 
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sioner’s  Courts,  all  retaining  the  functions  and  jurisdiction,  original 
and  appellate,  described  above. 

During  the  period  extending  from  the  subdivision  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  into  counties  to  the  revocation  of  the  charter  in 
1684,  any  person  accused  of  a  criminal  offense  was  accorded  the 
option  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  This  right,  a  departure  from 
the  traditions  of  English  common  law,  was  affirmed  by  one  of  the 
“Liberties”  of  1643,  and  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  first  actions  of 
the  General  Court  under  the  Provincial  Charter  of  1692,  as  a  part 
of  the  “Bill  of  Rights”  which  was  disallowed,  shortly  after  its  pas¬ 
sage,  by  the  Privy  Council.  Since  that  time  trial  by  jury  has  been  obli¬ 
gatory  in  criminal  cases  in  Massachusetts.  The  option,  which,  when 
the  defendant  dispensed  with  jury  trial,  often  resulted  in  a  more 
clement  and  dispassionate  execution  of  justice  than  a  jury  would  be 
likely  to  administer,  has  been  forgotten  for  over  two  hundred  years. 
Even  when  the  defendant  chose  to  be  accorded  a  trial  by  jury,  the 
magistrates  sometimes  refused  to  concur  with  the  jury’s  verdict  of 
guilty  or  to  give  sentence,  as  in  the  trial  of  Ann  Hibbins  for  witch¬ 
craft  in  1656.  Although  the  magistrates  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  in  this  case,  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Hibbins  was 
finally  found  guilty  and  executed  by  the  order  of  the  General  Court. 
By  1673,  however,  a  law  was  passed  limiting  the  power  of  the  mag¬ 
istrates  in  determining  guilt,  in  a  jury  trial,  to  the  explanation  of  the 
law  in  relation  to  the  facts  presented,  as  summed  up  in  the  final  charge 
to  the  jury. 

Court  procedure  during  the  seventeenth  century  was,  as  a  rule, 
crude  and  unformed.  The  magistrates  themselves  were  generally 
untrained  in  the  law.  Family  position  and  personal  prestige  in  the 
community  were  the  bases  of  the  selection  of  magistrates,  and, 
although  most  of  them  were  able  and  intelligent  men,  they  were  not 
equipped  by  training  with  the  judicial  turn  of  mind  so  valuable  in 
the  rendering  of  impartial  justice.  Common  law  rules  of  the  admis- 
sability  of  evidence  were  therefore  forgotten,  especially  as  there  were 
no  trained  lawyers  in  the  Colony  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  courts.  For  many  years  the  parties  to  a  case  customarily  pleaded 
their  own  causes  in  court,  and  the  juries  and  magistrates  administered 
a  crude  justice,  probably  based  as  much  upon  common  sense  as  upon 
the  rules  of  common  law.  The  court  procedure  was,  however,  ade- 
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quate  in  most  cases  rising  out  of  the  simple  society  of  the  early  da}S, 
and  it  was  only  under  such  stresses  as  the  witchcraft  delusion  and  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  complexity  of  life  during  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  the  need  for  improved  procedure  and  legal  training  was 
strongly  felt. 

Although  there  was  no  trained  bar  in  the  early  days,  and  the 
principals  in  cases  at  law  at  first  pleaded  their  own  causes,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  custom,  sanctioned  by  the  Body  of  Liberties  of 
1643,  of  employing  ‘‘usual  and  common  attorneys  to  argue  cases 
came  into  being.  IVIen  who  did  not  feel  capable  of  handling  their  own 
defense  or  cause  became  more  and  more  accustomed  to  hire  attor¬ 
neys,  until  by  1656  it  became  necessary  to  pass  a  law  restricting  the 
parties  to  a  case  to  an  argument  of  one  hour  each,  a  fine  of  twenty 
shillings  being  imposed  for  each  hour  above  the  time  limit.  These 
men,  the  common  attorneys,  were  not  trained  in  the  law,  but  were 
familiar  enough  with  court  procedure  to  make  their  services  worth 
while.  The  lawyers  were  bound  by  no  oath,  and  W'ere  in  no  way 
responsible  to  the  court  until  1686,  wThen  an  order  was  passed  legu- 
lating  lawyers’  fees  and  requiring  an  oath. 

Although  great  legal  erudition  w'as  not  considered  necessary  for 
the  magistrates  in  those  days,  the  dignity  of  the  bench  was  carefully 
maintained,  especially  in  the  years  following  the  establishment  of  the 
royal  province.  The  judges  wore  wTigs  and  robes,  and,  wThen  tra\  eling 
on  circuit,  were  met  at  the  borders  of  the  shire  towns  by  the  sheriff 
and  a  military  guard  or  a  group  of  prominent  citizens,  and  were 
escorted  to  their  destination  wuth  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Besides 
exercising  the  unusual  powers  in  court  already  described,  the  magis¬ 
trates  frequently  were  called  upon  by  the  litigants  to  advise  them  as 
to  the  most  advantageous  manner  of  handling  their  differences  before 
their  cases  came  up,  the  judges  thus  serving  in  the  double  capacity  of 
magistrates  and  counselors-at-law. 

There  were  other  peculiarities  of  procedure  in  the  days  of  the 
colonial  charter.  Cross-examination  of  witnesses  wras  not  practiced, 
and  the  principal  duty  of  an  attorney  or  a  defendant  acting  as  his  own 
lawyer  was  to  argue  the  case.  Any  juryman  not  certain  of  some  point 
of  law  or  fact  could  ask  advice  in  open  court.  Although  there  wTere 
few,  if  any,  set  rules  of  conduct  in  court,  any  behavior  considered  by 
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the  magistrates  to  be  unseemly  resulted  in  confinement  in  the  stocks  or 
public  whipping. 

The  lack  of  a  trained  bench  and  bar  was  perpetuated  far  too  long 
by  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  lawyers  which  grew  up  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  beliefs  that  legal  train¬ 
ing  was  not  needed  in  judges  and  lawyers,  and  that  any  intelligent 
man  was  capable  of  the  proper  dispensation  of  justice  were  fine,  demo¬ 
cratic  notions,  but  they  finally  caused  a  great  deal  of  political  trouble 
and  personal  suffering,  as  will  later  be  seen.  A  statement  made  by 
Edward  Randolph,  in  1685,  aptly  combines  the  sense  of  distrust 
toward  lawyers  prevalent  in  the  Colony  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
need  for  them.  He  said  that  there  were  only  two  attorneys  in  New 
England,  and  requested  the  Mother  Country  “to  send  some  honest 
lawyers,  if  any  such  there  be  in  nature.”7  Even  the  “common  attor¬ 
neys”  apparently  were  in  disrepute  as  they  were  disqualified  for  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  General  Court. 

In  “The  Commonwealth  History”  the  opinion  is  advanced  that 
the  fall  of  the  Puritan  Government,  following  the  loss  of  the  charter 
in  1684,  and  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Puritan  Church  can 
largely  be  explained  by  the  lack  of  a  trained  bench  and  bar.8  During 
the  twenty  years  of  controversy  over  the  charter,  from  1664  to  1684, 
and  the  subsequent  uncertainty  of  land  titles  under  the  Andros  regime, 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  bar  was  seriously  felt;  but  the  most  serious 
blow  to  Puritan  prestige,  and  a  factor  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  Essex  County,  was  the  inability  of  the  Puritan  courts, 
bench,  and  bar  to  deal  sanely  with  the  witchcraft  delusion.  The  lack 
of  a  trained  bar  and  adequate  restrictions  in  such  matters  of  court 
procedure  as  the  admissability  of  evidence  has  been  held  responsible, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  for  the  existence  of  the  delusion  itself,  for  had 
the  first  cases  been  promptly  throwm  out  of  court,  as  they  deserved  to 
be,  the  widespread  terror  would  doubtless  have  failed  to  develop. 

At  the  height  of  the  hysteria,  by  the  first  action  of  the  provincial 
government  under  the  charter  of  1691,  a  special  court  of  “Oyer  and 
Terminer”  was  created  to  deal  with  witchcraft.  This  body  first  met 
at  Salem,  June  2,  1692,  and  its  history  is  almost  entirely  identified 

7.  The  Municipal  History  of  Essex  County,”  Benjamin  F.  Arrington,  Lewis  Hist. 
Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1922,  Vol.  II,  p.  826. 

8.  “The  Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,”  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  156. 
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with  that  of  Essex  County,  where  the  delusion  was  at  its  worst.  The 
magistrates  selected  were  a  group  of  men  of  high  standing  in  the 
province,  but  lacking  in  judicial  training  and  habit  of  thought.  They 
were:  William  Stoughton,  Chief  Justice,  and  Nathaniel  Salton- 
stall,  John  Richards,  Bartholomew  Gedney,  Wait  Winthrop,  Samuel 
Sewall,  and  Peter  Sargent,  Associate  Justices.  Mr.  Saltonstall,  dis¬ 
pleased  with  the  procedure  of  the  court,  soon  resigned,  and  Jonathan 
Corwin  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Of  this  group  there  were  two 
clergymen,  two  physicians,  three  merchants,  and  one  military  officer; 
the  lack  of  a  single  individual  especially  trained  in  the  law  is  extremely 
significant. 

The  record  of  this  court  during  the  short  period  of  its  existence, 
from  June  2,  1692,  to  the  seventeenth  of  the  following  September, 
has  been  deplored  many  times.  Nineteen  convictions,  each  followed 
by  the  death  penalty,  and  one  fatality  resulting  from  an  attempt  to 
extort  a  confession,  comprise  its  grisly  record.  A  statement  written 
by  Emory  Washburn,  and  quoted  in  “The  Municipal  History  of 
Essex  County,”  explains  clearly  the  relation  between  the  lack  of  a 
trained  bench  and  bar  and  the  serious  though  unintentional  malad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  of  which  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of 
1692  was  guilty : 

“For  the  credit  of  New  England  it  would  be  well  if 
oblivion  could  settle  down  over  this  period  of  her  annals.  But 
the  history  of  the  Court  furnishes  a  lesson  which  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  It  was  a  popular  tribunal,  there  was  not  a  law¬ 
yer  concerned  in  its  proceedings.  Every  rule  of  evidence  by 
which  the  Courts  of  common  law  are  governed  was  abrogated, 
and  judges  and  jurors  were  left  untrammelled  by  the  “quibbles 
of  the  law”  to  follow  their  own  feelings  and  the  popular  will. 
Human  nature  may  have  changed  and  a  court  equally  popular 
and  equally  unacquainted  with  the  rules  which  govern  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings  might  stand  against  a  strong  popular  delu¬ 
sion  or  excitement,  should  such  occasion  again  occur,  but 
he  must  disregard  the  light  of  experience  who  could  hope  to 
be  safe  under  its  administration.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that 
abuses  as  monstrous  as  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  court, 
in  fact,  were,  could  be  tolerated,  had  there  been  an  enlight- 
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ened  bar  in  Massachusetts  whose  services  should  have  been 
exerted  in  favor  of  the  accused?  It  was  not  for  want  of  learn¬ 
ing  or  honesty  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  those 
trials  that  injustice  was  done.  It  was  that  their  habits  of 
thought,  their  entire  ignorance  of  the  salutary  rules  of  law, 
and  their  want  of  familiarity  with  the  process  of  investigating 
the  merits  of  judicial  controversies,  unfitted  them  to  hold  the 
scales  of  justice  with  impartial  hands,  and  to  discriminate 
between  the  excited  prejudices  of  the  many  and  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  charges  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
examine.”9 

After  the  witchcraft  hysteria  had  become  somewhat  subdued,  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  fell  into  popular  dis¬ 
repute,  and  the  appalling  injustices  of  the  convictions  came  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  appreciated.  The  prestige  of  the  court  was  certainly  not 
enhanced  by  the  doubt  as  to  its  legality  under  the  provincial  charter 
arising  from  the  fact  that  it  had  been  created  by  Governor  Phips,  at 
the  behest  of  the  Mathers  and  others,  apparently  without  legal 
authority,  a  few  days  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Court 
under  the  new  charter.  The  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  finally 
repudiated  October  17,  17 11,  when  the  General  Court  passed  an  act 
reversing  all  the  witchcraft  convictions  of  1692.  The  touching  con¬ 
fession  of  Samuel  Sewall,  one  of  the  magistrates,  offers  a  concrete 
example  of  how  an  intelligent,  well-meaning,  and  educated  man, 
unaided  by  specific  legal  training  and  habit  of  mind,  could  fail  utterly 
in  the  proper  execution  of  justice. 

Samuel  Sewall  was  a  member  of  a  distinguished  Newbury  family, 
and  was  generally  closely  in  touch  with  affairs  in  Essex  County, 
though  his  residence  for  a  good  part  of  his  life  was  in  Boston.  He 
came  to  the  Colony  with  his  father,  Henry  Sewall,  in  1661,  at  the 
age  of  nine,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1671.  He  was  a  theo¬ 
logian,  although  he  had  no  settlement,  and  held  various  public  offices 
of  importance.  Historians  do  not  agree  as  to  the  character  of 
Sewall,  although  a  reading  of  his  personal  diary,  which  has  been 
published  in  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
should  give  sufficient  insight.  Washburn,  as  quoted  by  William  T. 
Davis,  spoke  of  Sewall  as  “among  the  most  learned,  pious,  and  honest 


9.  “The  Municipal  History  of  Essex  Co.,  Massachusetts,”  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  838. 
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men  in  the  province,  possessing  purity  of  heart  and  magnanimity  of 
spirit,”  while  Davis  himself  characterized  him  as  “a  narrow,  bitter 
and  unrelenting  theologian  to  whom  can  be  accorded  only  the  justi¬ 
fication  and  defence  which  the  inquisition  of  Spain  might  have 
claimed.”10  In  any  event,  Sewall  felt  called  upon  to  make  a  public 
confession  of  wrongs  committed  as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  on  a  special  fast  day,  January  14,  1697,  in  memory  of 
the  victims  of  the  witchcraft  prosecutions  of  1692.  An  excerpt  from 
Sewall’ s  diary  reads  as  follows: 

“Copy  of  the  Bill  I  put  up  on  the  Fast  Day,  giving  it  to 
Mr.  Willard  as  he  passed  by,  and  standing  up  at  the  reading 
of  it,  and  bowing  when  finished,  in  the  afternoon. 

“Samuel  Sewall,  sensible  of  the  reiterated  strokes  of  God 
upon  himself  and  family;  and  being  sensible,  that  as  to  the 
guilt  contracted  upon  the  opening  of  the  late  Commission  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  at  Salem  (to  wThich  the  order  of  this  day 
relates) ,  he  is,  upon  many  accounts,  more  concerned  than  any 
that  he  knows  of,  desires  to  take  the  blame  and  shame  of  it; 
asking  pardon  of  men,  and  especially  desiring  prayers  that 
God,  who  has  an  unlimited  authority,  would  pardon  that  sin, 
and  all  other  sins,  personal  and  relative;  and  according  to  his 
infinite  benignity  and  sovereignty,  not  visit  the  sin  of  him,  or 
of  any  other,  upon  himself  or  any  of  his,  nor  upon  the  land: 
but  that  he  would  powerfully  defend  him  against  all  tempta¬ 
tions  to  sin,  for  the  future;  and  vouchsafe  him  the  efficacious, 
saving  conduct  of  his  work  and  spirit.’  11 

Before  tracing  the  growth  of  the  Essex  County  bar,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  set  down,  although  necessarily  rather  briefly,  the  development 
of  the  court  structure  after  1685,  in  order  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  bar  developed  may  be  understood,  and  the  positions  held 
by  several  outstanding  Essex  County  judges  may  be  recognized. 

After  the  revocation  of  the  colonial  charter  in  1684  and  the 
arrival  of  Governor  Andros  late  in  1686,  the  court  structure,  which 
had  gone  almost  unchanged  for  over  forty  years,  was  subject  to  sev¬ 
eral  sudden  and  confusing  alterations.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1699 

10.  “The  History  of  the  Judiciary  of  Massachusetts,”  William  T.  Davis,  Boston 

Book  Co..  Boston,  1900,  p.  61.  .  .  0 

11.  “The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  1070,  p.  4*3- 
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that  the  courts  achieved  any  permanent  form.  In  May,  1684,  the 
King  appointed  Joseph  Dudley  “President,”  and  also  appointed  the 
members  of  the  “Council,”  who  took  the  place  of  the  old  assistants. 
I  he  president  and  council  had  no  legislative  power,  except  the  right 
to  establish  courts  of  justice,  at  the  time  acting  themselves  as  trial 
court.  1  hey  established  a  Superior  Court,  meeting  three  times  yearly 
at  Boston,  and  “Courts  of  Pleas  and  Sessions  of  the  Peace”  meeting 
at  specified  times  in  the  several  counties.  The  president  himself 
assumed  probate  jurisdiction.  On  July  26,  1686,  William  Stoughton, 
to  be  assisted  by  John  Richards  and  Simon  Lynde,  was  appointed  to 
preside  over  the  County  Courts  of  Essex,  Middlesex  and  Suffolk. 
Appeals  from  the  courts,  ordinary  and  superior,  could  be  taken  to  the 
president  and  council. 

With  the  arrival  of  Governor  Andros,  on  December  19,  1686, 
definite  changes  were  made  in  the  government  of  the  Colony.  His 
jurisdiction  included  the  Plymouth  Colony,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  New 
England.  He  appointed  his  own  council,  of  thirty-nine  men,  and, 
with  that  body,  exercised  complete  judicial,  legislative,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  control,  subject  to  royal  approval.  A  “Quarterly  Sessions 
Court”  and  an  “Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,”  to  be  held  by  the 
justices  of  each  county,  were  provided.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  latter 
included  civil  cases  in  which  the  amount  involved  was  between  ten 
pounds  and  forty  shillings,  cases  involving  less  than  the  smaller 
amount  being  handled  by  justices  of  the  peace.  The  “Superior  Court 
of  Judicature”  had  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  courts  mentioned 
above,  and  original  jurisdiction  in  more  important  civil  and  criminal 
cases.  The  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  sat  in  Ipswich  and  Salem, 
as  well  as  in  ten  other  towns  in  New  England. 

After  the  “Glorious  Revolution”  and  the  fall  of  James  II,  in 
1688,  Andros  was  arrested  and  sent  back  to  England,  and  a  new  gov¬ 
ernment  was  provided  for  by  the  charter  of  1691,  received  in  Boston 
early  in  1692.  By  this  charter,  Plymouth  Colony,  Maine,  and  Nova 
Scotia  were  included  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the 
appointment  by  the  King  of  a  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  a 
Secretary  was  provided  for.  The  Assistants,  or  Councillors,  were  to 
be  chosen  by  the  General  Court,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  was 
to  be  elected  annually  by  the  votes  throughout  the  province.  The 
General  Court  was  authorized  to  create  a  court  system,  and  the  Gov- 
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ernor  and  Council  could  appoint  judges,  sheriffs,  and  other  couit 
officers. 

The  actual  setting  up  of  a  judiciary  was  fraught  with  difficulty, 
for  the  first  two  attempts  were  disallowed  by  the  Privy  Council,  to 
which  body  all  provincial  acts  of  Legislature  had  to  be  submitted  for 
final  approval.  The  first  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Court  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  November  25,  1692,  and  provided  for 
Courts  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  four  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in 
each  county,  an  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  each  county,  a 
High  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  whole  province,  and  a  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature,  also  for  the  province.  At  least  some  of  these 
courts,  although  disallowred  by  the  Privy  Council,  functioned  until 
June,  1697,  when  a  similar  act  was  passed,  continuing  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature  and  providing  for  county  courts,  which  was  dis¬ 
allowed  in  turn.  One  explanation  that  has  been  advanced  for  the 
disfavor  of  the  Privy  Council  toward  the  act  of  1692,  and  possibly 
the  later  one,  was  that  the  Crowm  was  jealous  of  its  jurisdiction  in 
equity,  which  the  proposed  High  Court  of  Chancery  violated. 

Finally,  on  June  26,  1699,  legislation  creating  a  system  of  courts 
which  continued,  with  slight  alterations,  until  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  passed  by  the  General  Court.  Similar  in  many  ways  to  the 
courts  of  the  period  preceding  the  loss  of  the  colonial  charter,  and 
continuing  some  institutions  which  had  been  in  existence  since  1692, 
the  structure  was  based  primarily  on  the  county  courts.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom,  of  course,  the  justices  of  the  peace  continued  to  handle  small 
matters,  such  as  civil  cases  involving  less  than  forty  shillings.  Origi¬ 
nal  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  of  forty  shillings  or  more  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Inferior  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  which  were 
county  courts  held  at  specified  places  and  times  by  four  substantial 
persons,  to  be  appointed  and  commissioned  as  justices  of  the  same 
court  in  each  county,  who  shall  have  cognizance  of  all  civil  actions 
arising  or  happening  within  such  county,  provided  that  no  action 
under  the  value  of  forty  shillings  shall  be  brought  into  any  of  the  said 
Inferior  Courts,  unless  where  freehold  is  concerned  or  upon  appeal 
from  a  justice  of  the  peace.”  A  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  wras  also  created  by  the  Acts  of  1699.  This  body  wras  a  county 
court  having  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  held  “by  the  justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  same  county,  who  are  hereby  empowered  to  hear  and 
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determine  all  matters  relating  to  the  conservation  of  the  peace  and 
punishment  of  offenders.”  The  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  was 
continued,  in  personnel  and  function,  under  the  Act  of  1699.  It  was 
presided  over  by  a  chief  justice  assisted  by  four  associates,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  had  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
cases  from  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  and  the 
Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  This  body  sat  ten  times  yearly,  at 
specified  dates  and  places,  its  Essex  County  sessions  being  held  at 
Salem  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  November,  and  at  Ipswich  on  the 
third  1  uesday  in  May.  It  was  the  court  of  last  resort  in  the  prov¬ 
ince,  although  petitions  could  be  carried  to  the  General  Court  by 
dissatisfied  litigants. 

I  he  Acts  of  1699  provided  a  complicated  system  of  reviews, 
which  made  it  possible  to  drag  certain  cases  out  over  three  years.  The 
Privy  Council,  rightly  enough,  objected  to  this  procedure,  and  the  law 
was  modified  by  the  Acts  of  1701.  From  this  time  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  the  court  structure  remained  essentially  the  same. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  and  the 
institution  of  the  new  form  of  government  headed  by  a  royally 
appointed  Governor,  the  Puritan  theocracy  began  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  true  government  of  laws.  No  longer  were  the  Puritan  clergy 
able  to  dictate  to  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  governors  whom  the  King  sent  to  Massachusetts,  though 
not  necessarily  hostile  to  the  Puritans,  were  able  to  disregard  the 
wishes  of  the  clergy,  unlike  their  predecessors  of  the  Bay  Colony. 
This  factoi,  in  conjunction  with  the  loss  of  prestige  suffered  by  the 
Puritan  Church  after  the  witchcraft  prosecutions  of  1692,  resulted  in 
the  rapid  decline  of  the  power  of  the  clergy.  During  most  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  to  an  increasing  extent  as  the  century  pro- 
giessed,  the  influence  of  the  church  in  public  affairs  was  negligible. 
As  the  power  of  the  church  declined,  a  government  of  laws  developed, 
facilitated  by  the  gradual  rise  of  a  trained  bench  and  bar. 

During  the  period  extending  from  the  establishment  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  a  royal  province  to  the  Revolution,  court  procedure 
developed  along  the  lines  practiced  in  the  courts  of  England.  Forms 
of  pi ocedure  became  fixed,  and  were  so  complex  that  an  attorney  not 
well  versed  in  the  law  could  not  hold  his  own  in  court.  Where  legal 
technicalities  were  virtually  unknown  in  the  courts  of  the  seventeenth 
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century,  by  the  Revolution  court  trials,  in  many  instances,  had  come 
to  be  little  more  than  quibbles  over  obscure  points  of  law.  This  situ¬ 
ation  continued  for  many  years  after  the  W  ar  of  Independence,  and 
has  not  been  entirely  remedied  up  to  the  present  day.  The  following 
statement  regarding  court  procedure  in  the  Province  is  found  in  the 
“Municipal  History  of  Essex  County: 

“for  many  years  after  the  new  organization  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  [in  1692]  the  course  of  practice  seems  to  have  been 
extremely  sharp  and  captious  in  the  courts.  Y\  hat  little  of 
special  pleading  was  known  was  turned  into  a  mere  tool  of 
trick  and  artifice  in  the  hands  of  pettifogging  attorneys.  Pleas 
in  abatement  were  very  frequent,  and  special  demurrers  for 
trifling  errors  and  defects  were  in  use  in  all  the  courts.  Spe¬ 
cial  pleading,  however,  was  far  from  being  understood  as  a 
system.  Indeed,  the  profession,  instead  of  regarding  the  law 
as  a  science,  made  use  of  it  as  a  mere  trade  in  which  trick  and 
cunning  took  the  place  of  learning  and  fair  dealing. "1- 

The  court  structure  and  procedure  which  had  developed  under 
the  government  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  continued  practically  unchanged  for  many  years  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  In  1781  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  became  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  functions  and  personnel  of  the  older  body 
being  continued  in  the  newer  one.  Indeed,  this  court,  with  a  few 
changes  and  some  broadening  of  function,  still  occupies  the  top  of  the 
judicial  hierarchy  of  Massachusetts.  Another  change  in  nomencla¬ 
ture  occurred  in  1782,  when  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
became  known  as  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  This  court  now  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  justices,  appointed  from  wdthin  the  county. 

During  the  period  extending  from  1807  to  1821  the  county  court 
structure  was  revised  several  times.  In  1807  the  county  justices  of 
the  peace  lost  the  right  to  sit  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  and  the  appointment  of  one  chief  justice  and 
several  associates  justices  in  the  various  counties  was  provided  for. 
Two  years  later,  in  June,  1809,  the  Courts  of  General  Sessions  were 
abolished,  and  their  jurisdiction  taken  over  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  On  June  21,  1811,  the  County  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  were 


1 2.  “The  Municipal  History  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,”  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  864. 
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replaced  by  Circuit  Courts  of  Common  Pleas.  Six  circuits  were  laid 
out,  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  becoming  the  “Mid¬ 
dle  Circuit.”  The  new  courts  followed  the  same  schedule,  as  to  time 
and  place,  as  the  old  ones,  and  each  consisted  of  a  chief  justice  and 
two  associates,  with  whom  sat  two  sessions  justices  from  the  county 
in  which  a  particular  session  of  the  court  happened  to  be  held.  Four 
days  later,  June  25,  1811,  the  Courts  of  General  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  were  revived  and  assumed  their  former  jurisdiction  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1814,  when  they  finally  passed  out  of  existence  as  courts  of 
law,  their  functions  being  taken  over  by  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas.  In  1819  the  Courts  of  Sessions  were  revived  as  adminis¬ 
trative  bodies  of  the  counties  with  authority  over  county  highways, 
jails,  and  general  county  business,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
retaining  the  judicial  functions  that  the  former  bodies  had  exercised 
previous  to  1814.  In  1821  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was 
replaced  as  the  law  court  of  the  county  by  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
consisting  at  first  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associates,  and  later  being 
increased  to  a  total  membership  of  seven. 

The  next  important  addition  to  the  court  structure  involved  the 
creation  of  the  District  Police  Courts,  which  inherited  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  selectmen’s  courts. 
These  courts  are  localized  each  to  a  small,  particular  area,  and  have 
original  jurisdiction  in  small  criminal  and  civil  matters.  The  first  to 
be  established  in  Essex  County  was  in  Newburyport,  in  1833,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Salem,  in  1838;  Lawrence,  in  1848;  Lynn,  in  1849; 
Haverhill,  in  1854;  and  Gloucester,  in  1858.  There  are  now  nine 
District  Courts  in  the  county.  The  Salem,  or  First  Essex  District, 
includes  Salem,  Beverly,  Danvers,  Hamilton,  Manchester,  Middleton, 
Topsfield,  and  Wenham.  The  Amesbury,  or  Second  Essex  District, 
includes  Amesbury  and  Merrimac,  and  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
Salisbury.  The  Ipswich,  or  Third  Essex  District,  is  confined  to  the 
town  itself.  The  Haverhill,  or  Northern  Essex  District,  includes 
Haverhill,  Groveland,  Georgetown,  and  Boxford,  and  has  concurrent 
jurisdiction  in  West  Newbury.  The  Gloucester,  or  Eastern  Essex 
District,  includes  Gloucester,  Essex  and  Rockport.  The  Lynn,  or 
Southern  Essex  District,  includes,  Lynn,  Marblehead,  Nahant,  Sau¬ 
gus,  and  Swampscott.  The  Lawrence  District  includes  Lawrence, 
Andover,  North  Andover,  and  Methuen.  The  Newburyport  District 
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includes  Newburyport,  Newbury,  and  Rowley,  and  has  concurrent 
jurisdiction  in  Salisbury  and  West  Newbury.  The  Peabody  District 
includes  Peabody  and  Lynnfield. 

In  1859  the  Superior  Court  replaced  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
as  the  great  trial  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  larger  framework 
of  the  court  structure  as  it  stands  today  was  completed.  The  Superior 
Court  was  at  first  comprised  of  ten  justices,  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Council,  and  has  since  been  increased  to  twenty-nine  jus¬ 
tices  and  a  Chief  Justice.  The  justices  are  appointed  at  large  through¬ 
out  the  CommonwTealth  and  are  assigned  each  year,  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  to  the  various  sessions.  Though  not  a  county  court,  its  terms 
are  held  by  counties.  The  shire  towns  of  Essex  County,  where  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  sessions  are  held,  are  Salem,  Lawrence,  and  Newburyport. 

The  development  and  administration  of  probate  affairs  up  until 
1692  has  already  been  discussed.  Under  the  government  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  the  Governor  and  Council  had  the 
probate  jurisdiction,  but,  claiming  the  right  of  substitution,  let  it  be 
administered  by  Judges  and  Registers  of  Probate  specially  appointed 
for  each  county.  In  1784,  however,  a  system  of  county  probate 
courts  was  instituted,  and  has  continued  wfith  much  the  same  jurisdic¬ 
tion  since  then,  save  that  the  office  of  Register  of  Probate  became 
elective  in  1856  and  the  same  year  a  Court  of  Insolvency  was  created 
over  which  the  Judge  of  Probate  presided.  Since  the  National  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act  the  Court  of  Insolvency  has  been  discontinued. 

In  brief  resume,  since  1859  the  structure  of  the  judiciary  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  has  virtually  been  unchanged.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  are  the  District  Courts,  above  which  is  the  Superior  Court, 
while,  as  the  court  of  last  resort  in  Massachusetts,  stands  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court.  The  probate  courts  of  the  counties,  meanwhile,  con¬ 
tinue  to  exercise  their  valuable  functions.  The  fact  that  a  Federal 
system  of  courts  has  been  superimposed  upon  the  State  courts  should 
not  be  forgotten,  although  their  bearing  on  Essex  County  affairs  has 
not  been  particularly  important,  since  their  jurisdiction  is  confined  to 
Federal  offenses  and  interstate  claims. 

The  lack  of  provision  for  a  proper  jurisdiction  in  equity  was  long 
a  handicap  to  justice  in  Massachusetts.  Under  the  Superior  Court  of 
Judicature  principles  of  equity  were  practically  unknown.  The  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  Crown  had  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of 
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Chancery  in  the  Province,  and  for  many  years  after  the  Revolution 
no  move  was  made  to  provide  for  one.  Although  previous  to  the 
Revolution  an  informal  equity  was  sometimes  administered,  unknow¬ 
ingly,  by  the  layman  judges  then  sitting  on  the  bench,  and  equitable 
decisions  were  sometimes  obtained  by  special  petition  to  the  General 
Court,  the  bar  was  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  its  principles.  It  has 
been  only  during  the  past  fifty  years  that  a  definite  jurisdiction  in 
equity  has  been  provided  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superior 
Court,  although  the  Probate  Courts  have  been  given  final  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  many  cases  of  equity,  to  prevent  delay  and  expense. 

Closely  related  to  the  development  of  the  structure,  procedure, 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  is  the  growth  of  the  bar.  At  the  outset 
of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  no  organized,  educated  bar  in 
the  Province.  The  “common  attorneys”  were,  as  a  group,  completely 
untrained  in  the  law,  and  the  judges  themselves,  though  representing 
a  higher  level  in  education  and  position  than  the  lawyers,  had  no 
special  legal  training.  The  disadvantages  of  this  situation  have 
already  been  mentioned.  In  the  course  of  the  next  seventy-five  years, 
however,  there  developed  a  learned  and  highly-respected  bar. 

One  of  the  first  signs  of  a  genuine  and  common  appreciation  of 
the  need  for  an  improved  bar  was  a  statute  passed  in  1701  confirming 
the  practice  of  requiring  “attorneys”  to  take  an  oath  which  amounted 
to  an  agreement  to  abide  by  a  set  code  of  ethics.  From  this  time  for¬ 
ward  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  legal  profession  can  be  seen. 
Indeed,  eleven  years  later,  in  1812,  Benjamin  Lynde,  of  Salem,  a  bar¬ 
rister  specially  trained  in  the  law,  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  the  first  trained  lawyer  to  hold  an 
important  judgeship  in  Massachusetts. 

Benjamin  Lynde,  who  was  probably  the  first  attorney  with  special 
legal  training  to  practice  in  Essex  County,  wras  born  in  Salem,  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  1666,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1686.  He  went 
to  England  in  1692  and  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  returned  to  Massachusetts  in  1697  as  Advocate  General  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  for  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island.  Two  years  later  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Salem, 
where  his  skill  in  his  profession  soon  won  him  recognition.  During 
his  service  as  a  justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  after 
1712,  and  as  Chief  Justice,  after  1729,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the 
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improvement  of  the  standards  of  the  bench  and  the  bar.  Judge  Lynde 
died  January  28,  1749. 

By  1768  there  were  twenty-five  barristers  in  Massachusetts,  of 
whom  five,  Daniel  Farnham  and  John  Lowell,  of  Newburyport; 
William  Pynchon,  of  Salem;  John  Chipman,  of  Marblehead;  and 
Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sargent,  of  Haverhill,  comprised  the  bar  of  Essex 
County.  At  this  time  the  prestige  and  learning  of  the  bar  had 
increased  vastly,  and  all  of  these  men  were  outstanding.  Daniel 
Farnham  was  probably  the  greatest  lawyer  of  Essex  County  prior 
to  the  Revolution,  and  Lowell  and  Sargent  distinguished  themselves 
at  a  later  date.  Nathaniel  P.  Sargent  became  a  justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature  in  177 5,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judi¬ 
cial  Court  in  1790;  John  Lowell  held  several  judgeships,  among  them 
being  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 

The  barristers  of  this  period  were  proud  and  jealous  of  their 
profession,  as  well  they  might  be,  when  the  stringency  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  the  bar  is  taken  into  consideration.  In  1769 
a  meeting  of  the  barristers  and  attorneys  of  Essex  County  made  the 
following  resolution : 

“It  is  agreed  that  we  will  not  take  any  of  these  young 
gentlemen  to  study  with  us  without  previously  having  the 
consent  of  the  bar  of  this  County;  that  we  will  not  recom¬ 
mend  any  persons  to  be  admitted  to  the  Inferior  Court  as 
attorneys  who  have  not  studied  with  some  barrister  three 
years  at  least,  nor  as  Attorneys  to  the  Superior  Court  who 
have  not  studied  as  aforesaid  and  been  admitted  to  the  Inferior 
Court  two  years  at  least,  nor  recommend  them  as  Barristers 
till  they  have  been  through  the  preceding  degrees  and  been 
Attorneys  at  the  Superior  Court  two  years  at  least,  except 
those  gentlemen  who  are  already  admitted  in  this  county  as 
Attorneys  at  the  Superior  and  Inferior  Courts  and  that  these 
must  be  subject  to  this  rule  so  far  as  is  yet  to  come. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  “that  the  consent  of  the  bar 
shall  not  be  taken  but  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  bar  for  the  County 
and  shall  not  be  given  to  any  young  gentleman  who  has  not  had  an 
education  at  College  or  a  liberal  education  equivalent  in  the  judgement 
of  the  bar.’’13 

13.  “The  Commonwealth  History  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,”  op.  cit..  Vol.  II, 
pp.  1/4-75- 
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Thus,  the  bar  of  Essex  County  consisted  of  liberally  educated 
men,  usually  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  with  years  of  special 
training  and  experience  behind  them.  The  division  of  the  bar  into 
the  grades  of  barrister  and  attorney,  following  the  English  practice, 
was  by  this  time  firmly  entrenched  in  Massachusetts,  and  continued 
to  exist  until  1836.  Although  there  were  but  five  barristers  in  Essex 
County  in  1768,  the  legal  profession,  including  the  attorneys,  prob¬ 
ably  totaled  several  times  that  number. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  bar  was  developing  to 
meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the  times,  the  caliber  of  the  bench  also 
rose,  though  to  a  lesser  degree.  Justice  still  was  impaired  for  lack  of 
the  “legal  habit  of  mind”  on  the  part  of  many  judges,  but  these  men 
wTere  more  liberally  educated,  fully  as  intelligent,  and  much  freer 
from  those  prejudices,  vestiges  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  had  handi¬ 
capped  justice  in  the  days  of  the  witchcraft  prosecutions,  than  the 
judges  of  the  late  seventeenth  century.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  only 
four  barristers  had  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judica¬ 
ture  before  the  Revolution,  it  wTould  seem  that,  because  of  complexity 
of  the  court  procedure,  and  the  arguments  of  the  learned  barristers  in 
court,  every  newly-appointed  judge  must  have  quickly  acquired  an 
excellent  working  knowledge  of  the  law.  A  few  months  of  hearing 
the  pleas  of  such  brilliant  lawyers  as  Trowbridge,  Gridley,  Farnham, 
and  Read  must  have  constituted  at  least  a  fair  legal  training.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  bench  of  Essex  County  for  several  decades 
before  the  Revolution  was  a  competent  and  respected  body,  although 
somewhat  inferior  to  the  bar  in  legal  learning. 

1  he  relations  between  the  bench  and  bar,  in  Revolutionary  times 
and  for  many  years  after,  were  not  cordial.  The  barristers,  proud 
of  their  own  learning,  wrere  contemptuous  of  the  more  limited  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  judges.  In  an  address  given  in  1834,  Abraham  Holmes 
spoke  of  the  relative  prestige  of  the  bench  and  bar  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  saying:  “According  to  the  foibles  of  human  nature, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  rather  looked  down  on  the  bench,  though 
they  commonly,  but  not  always,  treated  them  with  a  distant,  cool 
civility.  I  hey  sometimes  said  that,  with  impunity,  which  would  now 
deprive  them  of  their  right  to  practice.”14 


14.  “The  Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,”  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  185. 
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Perhaps  the  most  able  of  the  barristers  of  Essex  County  whose 
most  active  practice  came  before  the  Revolution  was  Daniel  Farn- 
ham.  Born  in  York,  Maine,  in  1719,  and  fitted  for  college  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Moody,  he  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1739-  He  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Judge  Trowbridge,  in  Cambridge.  Having  had  the 
great  advantage  of  training  under  Trowbridge,  probably  the  most 
profound  legal  mind  in  Massachusetts  before  the  Revolution,  Farn- 
ham  settled  in  the  part  of  Newbury  wrhich  later  became  Newbury- 
port  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  about  1742.  Reputed  to 
have  been  the  first  barrister  ever  to  practice  in  Newbury  and  certainly 
being  the  only  lawyer  “east”  of  Salem,  he  was  fortunate  in  selecting 
a  town  that  wras  awakening  from  a  century  of  slumber,  and  was  to 
grow,  in  the  next  thirty  years,  to  be  one  of  the  more  important  com¬ 
mercial  centers  of  New’  England. 

Because  of  his  recognized  ability  as  a  barrister,  Farnham’s  serv¬ 
ices  were  in  great  demand  throughout  Essex  County,  and  he  became 
a  leading  figure  in  the  community.  Soon  after  the  incorporation  of 
Newburyport  was  completed,  in  1764,  a  warrant  for  the  first  meeting 
held  in  the  new  town  was  addressed  to  “Daniel  Farnham,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Towrn  of  Newbury  Port.”10  W  ith 
the  thickening  of  the  clouds  of  revolution,  however,  Farnham’s  pres¬ 
tige  ebbed,  for  he  was  an  avowed  loyalist;  his  career  ended  abruptly 
with  the  outbreak  of  war.  A  discussion  of  his  loyalist  stand  is  found 
in  a  manuscript  sketch  of  his  life  by  Hon.  Eben  F.  Stone,  and  reads 
as  follows : 

“Ardent,  high  spirited  and  impetuous,  he  disdained  to 
yield  to  the  suggestions  to  prudence  which  controlled  the  con¬ 
duct  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  boldly  denounced  the  leading 
Whigs  and  liberty  men  as  law-breakers  and  rebels.  He  wYas 
too  far  advanced  in  life  when  the  troubles  began  to  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  those  ideas  and  principles  which,  resulting  in  inde¬ 
pendence,  shaped  the  policy  and  inspired  the  ambition  of  the 
radical  whigs.”10 

Daniel  Farnham  died  May  18,  1776,  a  victim  of  his  support  of 
the  Tory  cause,  broken  in  spirit  and  health  by  the  attacks  of  political 

15.  “History  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,”  John  J.  Currier,  Newburyport,  1909, 
Vol.  II,  p.  258. 

16.  “History  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,”  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  258. 
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opponents,  and,  it  was  rumored,  suffering  from  physical  violence  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies. 

After  the  Revolution,  and  particularly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  Essex  bar  flourished.  Profound  learning, 
combined  with  unusual  forensic  ability,  distinguished  a  number  of 
Essex  County  lawyers,  some  of  whom  became  figures  of  national 
importance.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  though  in  no  other  period  has  the 
individual  brilliance  of  the  bar  been  equal  to  that  in  evidence  among 
Essex  County  lawyers  between  1800  and  i860.  Men  like  Theophilus 
Parsons,  Rufus  Choate,  and  Caleb  Cushing  were  members  of  the 
Essex  bar,  while  Daniel  Webster,  among  other  outstanding  Suffolk 
County  lawyers,  was  frequently  heard  in  Essex  County  courtrooms. 

To  explain  thoroughly  the  improved  caliber  of  the  bar  would  be 
difficult,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  its  earlier  progress,  making 
the  law  an  honored  profession,  attracted  many  able  men  who  other¬ 
wise  would  have  chosen  some  other  field;  the  high  standards  of 
entrance  to  the  bar  imposed  before  the  Revolution  had  borne  fruit  in 
the  next  generation  of  lawyers.  Then,  too,  the  growth  of  “special 
pleading”  and  the  gradual  simplification  of  the  stilted  forms  of  court 
procedure  which  followed  the  turn  of  the  century  gave  freer  play  to 
the  forensic  capabilities  of  the  legal  practitioners. 

A  rule  of  court,  which  indicates  some  of  the  forces  which  elevated 
the  bar  to  its  ultimate  level,  was  adopted  in  1781  by  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature,  and  has  been  quoted  in  the  second  volume  of 
“The  Municipal  History  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,”  on  page 
848: 

“Whereas  learning  and  literary  accomplishment  are  neces¬ 
sary  as  well  to  promote  the  happiness  as  to  preserve  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  people,  and  the  learning  of  the  law  when  duly 
encouraged  and  rightly  directed,  being  as  well  peculiarly  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  great  and  good  purpose  aforesaid,  as  promotive 
of  public  and  private  justice;  and  the  court  being  at  all  times 
ready  to  bestow  peculiar  marks  of  approbation  upon  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  bar,  who,  by  a  close  application  to  study  of  the 
science  they  profess,  by  a  mode  of  conduct  which  gives  a 
conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  their  minds  and  a  fairness  of 
practice  that  does  honor  to  the  profession  of  the  law  shall 
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distinguish  as  men  of  science,  honor  and  integrity;  Do  order 
that  no  gentleman  shall  be  called  to  the  degree  of  barrister 
until  he  shall  merit  the  same  by  his  conspicuous  learning,  abil¬ 
ity  and  honesty;  and  that  the  court  will,  of  their  own  mere 
motion,  call  to  the  bar  such  persons  as  shall  render  themselves 
worthy  of  aforesaid;  and  that  the  manner  of  calling  to  the 
bar  shall  be  as  follows:  The  gentleman  who  shall  be  a  can¬ 
didate  shall  stand  within  the  bar;  the  chief  justice,  or  in  his 
absence  the  senior  justice,  shall,  in  the  name  of  the  court, 
repeat  to  him  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  barnster-at- 
law;  shall  let  him  know  that  it  is  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of 
the  court  of  his  being  possessed  of  those  qualifications  that 
induces  them  to  confer  the  honor  upon  him;  and  shall  solemnlv 
charge  him  to  conduct  himself  as  to  be  of  singular  service  to 
his  country  by  exerting  his  abilities  for  the  defence  of  her  Con¬ 
stitutional  freedom;  and  so  demean  himself  as  to  do  honor 
to  the  court  and  bar . 

“No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  practice  in  this  court  as 
an  attorney  until  he  shall  have  been  regularly  sworn  as  the 
law*  directs,  ....  no  person  shall  be  admitted  as  an  attor¬ 
ney  of  said  court  until  they  are  convinced  from  the  manner  of 
his  life  that  he  is  a  friend  to  the  interest  and  independence  of 
his  country,  that  he  sustains  a  good  moral  character  and  has 
had  time  and  opportunity  for  and  hath  really  acquired  suf¬ 
ficient  learning  to  render  himself  useful  in  the  profession  and 
practice  of  the  law.’’ 

Rules  of  court  and  agreements  among  barristers  as  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar  continued  to  main¬ 
tain,  and  even  to  improve,  the  standards  of  the  profession.  In  1806 
a  further  step  was  taken  in  requiring  that  no  attorney  or  counselor 
should  be  admitted  w'ithout  first  having  passed  a  proper  examination. 
The  examinations  were  conducted  by  county  boards  of  examiners, 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  from  among  the  bar  of 
each  county,  until,  in  1 8 9 7 >  a  single  board  for  the  entire  Common¬ 
wealth  was  provided.  A  requirement  of  admission  of  attorneys  and 
counselors,  a  part  of  the  rule  of  1806,  restricted  eligibility  to  all 
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such  as  have,  besides  a  good  school  education,  devoted  seven  years  at 
the  least  to  literary  acquisitions,  and  three  years  thereof  at  least  in 
the  office  and  under  the  instruction  of  a  Barrister  or  Counsellor  prac¬ 
ticing  in  this  court.”  Another  provision  was  that  “Any  person  who 
has  been  admitted  as  an  attorney  and  as  such  practiced  two  years  may 
be  a  candidate  for  admission  as  barrister  and  examined  therefore.” 

Even  though  the  prestige  of  the  bar  had  become  considerable  in 
the  years  following  the  Revolution,  there  was  a  considerable  feeling 
against  the  legal  profession  in  some  quarters.  Apparently  there  were 
then,  as  now,  scapegraces  among  the  lawyers  of  the  Commonwealth, 
although  Essex  County  seems  to  have  been  reasonably  free  from 
them.  The  prejudice  against  lawyers  played  an  important  part  in 
Shays’  Rebellion,  which  was  confined  principally  to  the  debtor  class, 
an  unusually  large  one,  of  Worcester  County,  where  great  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  legal  profession  had  been  aroused  by  the  practice 
of  putting  men  in  jail  for  debt.  Effects  of  the  wave  of  popular  feeling 
against  lawyers  were  felt  in  Essex  County,  according  to  the  letters  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  studying  law  in  Newburyport  about 
that  time.  At  some  time  in  1787,  Adams  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  that  “the  popular  odium  which  has  been  excited  in  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  prevails  to  so  great  a  degree  that  the  most  innocent  and 
irreproachable  life  cannot  guard  a  lawyer  against  the  hatred  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  very  despicable  writings  of  Honestus  were  just 
calculated  to  kindle  a  flame  which  will  subsist  long  after  they  are  for¬ 
gotten.”17  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  popular  hatred  for 
lawyers  had  been  forgotten,  and  the  prestige  of  the  bar,  never  shaken 
among  the  more  intelligent  classes,  continued  its  uninterrupted  growth. 

With  the  increase  in  size  of  the  Essex  Bar,  it  became  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  members  to  meet  informally,  as  they  had  previously,  to 
discuss  matters  of  professional  policy,  and  the  need  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  bar  association  was  felt.  The  first  bar  association  of  Essex 
County  was  formed  in  1806,  there  being,  according  to  Davis,  twenty- 
two  members:  John  Pickering,  Timothy  Pickering,  Benjamin  Pick- 
man,  John  Prince,  Jr.,  Samuel  Putnam,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Joseph 
Story,  William  Prescott,  and  Samuel  Swett,  of  Salem;  Joseph  Dana, 
Michael  Hodge,  Edward  Little,  Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore,  Ebenezer 

17.  “Life  in  a  New  England  Town,”  Diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston,  1903,  p.  73. 
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Mosely,  and  Daniel  Appleton  White,  of  Newburyport;  Stephen 
Minot  and  John  Varnum,  of  Haverhill;  Nathan  Parks,  of  Glouces¬ 
ter;  Ralph  H.  French,  of  Marblehead;  Asa  Andrews,  of  Ipswich; 
Nathan  Dane,  of  Beverly;  and  Samuel  Farrar,  of  Andover.  The 
association  was  dissolved  probably  about  the  year  1812.  One  act  of 
this  group  was  to  set  the  fees  to  be  charged  for  various  services  in  a 
list  which  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  modern  lawyers.  “Writs  varying 
with  amount  involved,  four  to  six  dollars;  real  actions,  six  dollars; 
divorce,  twenty-five  dollars;  petition  for  naturalization,  five  dollars; 
wfill,  five  dollars;  argument  in  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars;  in  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  twenty-five  dollars;  Bill  in  Equity, 
same  as  writ.  And  it  was  provided  in  the  by-laws  that  any  member 
not  conforming  to  the  fee  bill  shall  be  guilty  of  unprofessional  con¬ 
duct  and  improper  practice  tending  to  the  scandal  of  the  profession.”18 
How  well  the  lawyers  abided  by  this  set  of  charges  is  problematical, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  association  was  dissolved  because,  like  most 
“trade  agreements,”  the  members  failed  to  maintain  the  prices 
decided  upon. 

Another  Essex  County  Bar  Association  was  founded  in  1831,  and 
had  among  its  fifty-two  members  some  of  the  most  able  lawyers  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Leverett  Saltonstall  was  president,  Ebenezer 
Shillaber,  secretary,  and  Ebenezer  Mosely,  Jacob  Gerrish,  John  G. 
King,  Rufus  Choate,  and  Stephen  Minot  were  the  standing  commit¬ 
tee.  The  association,  like  its  predecessor,  continued  only  a  few  years. 

The  present  bar  association  was  formed  at  Lawrence,  October 
20,  1856,  and  since  that  time  has  functioned  continuously,  contributing 
to  the  advancement  of  the  profession.  Its  presidents  during  its  first 
thirty  years  of  existence  were  Otis  P.  Lord,  of  Salem;  Asahel  Hunt¬ 
ington,  of  Salem;  W.  C.  Endicott,  of  Salem;  Stephen  B.  Ives,  Jr., 
and  William  D.  Northend. 

During  the  thirty  or  forty  years  following  the  Revolution,  a  great 
improvement  in  the  personnel  and  prestige  of  the  bench  took  place, 
which  elevated  that  body  to  a  position  not  dissimilar  to  that  which 
it  occupies  at  the  present  day.  No  longer  were  the  barristers  able 
to  look  down  upon  the  learning  and  legal  accomplishments  of  the 
bench,  for  as  time  went  on  it  became  customary  to  appoint  only  law¬ 
yers  to  important  judicial  posts.  Furthermore,  as  a  rule  only  the 


18.  “The  Municipal  History  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,”  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  850. 
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most  able  and  best  qualified  barristers  were  selected.  From  this  time 
forward  the  courts  of  Essex  County  were  presided  over  by  men  com¬ 
petent  in  the  law  and  equipped,  to  some  degree  at  least,  with  the 
judicial  habit  of  mind.  Any  loss  in  dignity  attending  the  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  the  judicial  wigs  and  gowns,  effective  by  the  precedent  of 
Chief  Justice  Dana  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1792,  was  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  improved  caliber  of  the  personnel  of 
the  bench. 

Some  decisions  in  Essex  County  courtrooms,  showing  the  extent 
to  which  judicial  independence  had  developed  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  were  positively  spectacular.  An  instance  described  by  Charles 
Warren,  and  quoted  in  “The  Commonwealth  History  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,”  is  a  case  in  point: 

“On  October  8,  1808,  in  the  Court  House  in  Salem,  a  deci¬ 
sion  was  rendered  which  probably  affected  the  history  of  the 
nation  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  judicial  opinion  ever  ren¬ 
dered  in  this  Commonwealth. 

“John  Davis,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
was  an  ardent  and  active  Federalist,  appointed  by  President 
Adams.  All  his  friends  and  judicial  associates  were  Federal¬ 
ists.  Before  him  there  was  argued  the  question  of  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  Jefferson’s  Embargo  Law,  a  measure  detested 
and  abhorred  by  the  Federalists  of  this  State,  against  which 
the  state  had  risen  in  open  revolt . 

“Strong  in  his  judicial  integrity,  though  amid  the  oppro¬ 
brium  of  all  his  party  associates,  Judge  Davis  resisted  all  influ¬ 
ence,  and  rendered  a  judgment  sustaining  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law,  in  an  opinion  so  conclusive  that  it  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion  forever.  It  is  interesting  to  surmise  the  strain  to  which 
the  judge’s  conscience  would  have  been  submitted,  had  the 
judge  been  a  candidate  for  reelection  at  the  presidential 
election  which  took  place,  just  one  month  later,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  that  fall.”19 

A  somewhat  similar  behavior  in  the  exercise  of  judicial  integrity 
in  the  face  of  personal  feelings  was  demonstrated  by  Justice  Joseph 
Story,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Story  was  an  Essex 


19.  “The  Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,”  op.  cit.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  63. 
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County  man,  being  born  in  Marblehead  and  practicing  law  in  Salem 
for  several  years.  Warren’s  description  of  Story’s  achievement  in 
judicial  independence,  as  quoted  in  “The  Commonwealth  History  of 
Massachusetts, “  is  as  follows: 


“Story  had  been  appointed  by  President  Madison  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  only  ten  months  previous.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  thirty-three  years  of  age.  The  War  of  1812  had 
begun,  and  the  administration  was  vitally  interested  in  prose¬ 
cuting  and  convicting  the  cases  of  Americans  who  had  been 
guilty  of  unlawful  trade  with  the  enemy,  England.  Such  a 
case  came  up  before  Judge  Story,  in  which  the  defendants 
pleaded  a  proclamation  of  President  Madison  reviving  an 
embargo  law,  under  which  the  indictment  had  been  found,  was 
illegal.  Judge  Story  was  thus  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the 
legality  of  an  action  of  a  President  who  had  just  appointed 
him  to  office,  and  upon  its  legality  as  bearing  upon  a  class 
of  cases  in  which  the  President  and  his  administration  wTere 


vitally  desirous  of  obtaining  convictions. 

“Story,  in  spite  of  his  youth  and  his  personal  and  political 
predilections,  without  hesitation  held  the  action  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  have  been  illegal,  and  the  prisoner  went  free.  'For 
the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government,  this  court 
entertain  the  most  entire  respect,’  said  the  judge,  but  ‘It  is 
our  duty  to  expound  the  laws  as  we  find  them  in  the  records  of 
the  State;  and  we  can  not,  when  called  upon  by  the  citizens  of 
the  county,  refuse  our  opinion,  however  it  differ  from  that  of 
very  high  authorities.  I  do  not  perceive  any  reasonable 
ground  to  imply  an  authority  in  the  President  to  revive  this 
act,  and  I  must,  therefore,  with  whatever  reluctance,  pro¬ 
nounce  it  to  have  been,  as  to  this  purpose  invalid. 


These  examples,  the  first  an  occurrence  in  an  Essex  County  court¬ 
room  and  the  second  the  decision  of  a  native  of  Essex  County  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Essex  bar  until  his  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  indicate  the  plane  which  the  judiciary  of  this  section 
had  attained  by  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
learned  barristers  could  no  longer  be  contemptuous  of  the  bench,  for 


20.  “The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,”  op.  fit.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  63,  64. 
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that  body  had  come  to  be  composed  of  some  of  the  best  trained  and 

ablest  lawyers  which  the  county  has  produced. 

Having  traced  the  development  of  the  bench  and  bar  up  to  this 
point,  it  becomes  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  outstanding  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have,  at  various  times  since  the  Revolution,  been  law¬ 
yers  or  judges  in  Essex  County.  Space,  unfortunately,  does  not  per¬ 
mit  thorough  biographical  notes  on  the  many  distinguished  members 
of  the  bar  and  bench  of  Essex  County  to  be  included  in  this  chapter, 
but  the  careers  of  a  few  outstanding  men,  each  representative  of  his 

own  particular  period,  will  be  sketched  briefly.  . 

Since  the  Revolution  the  bar  of  Essex  County  has  included  a 
remarkable  galaxy  of  names,  of  which  the  people  of  this  section 
should  be  proud.  Such  men,  mostly  natives  of  the  county,  as  Theophi- 
lus  Parsons,  Joseph  Story,  Samuel  Putnam,  Theophdus  Bradbury, 
Ebenezer  Mosely,  Rufus  Choate,  Robert  Rantoul,  Timothy  Picker¬ 
ing,  Caleb  Cushing,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Daniel  Appleton  W  hite, 
William  C.  Endicott,  William  H.  Niles,  Nathaniel  J.  Lord,  Edgar  J. 
Sherman,  William  H.  Moody,  and  Charles  A.  DeCourcy  have  at 
various  times  practiced  law  in  Essex  County.  Some  of  them,,  notab  y 
Rufus  Choate,  Caleb  Cushing,  Robert  Rantoul,  Timothy  Pickering, 
and  William  H.  Moody,  can  qualify  as  statesmen  of  national  impor¬ 
tance.  Rufus  Choate,  whose  brilliance  as  a  lawyer  requires  some 
recognition  in  this  chapter,  and  William  H.  Moody,  whose  life  work 
was  primarily  connected  with  the  judiciary  and  the  practice  of  law, 
will  receive  further  mention,  while  the  works  of  Caleb  Cushing,  Timo¬ 
thy  Pickering,  and  Robert  Rantoul  will  appear  more  properly  in  the 

chapter  on  political  history.  _  . 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  barrister  in  the  county  in  the 
years  between  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812 
was  Theophilus  Parsons,  of  Newburyport.  Parsons  was  born  in 
Byfield,  a  part  of  Newbury,  in  1750,  a  son  of  Rev.  Moses  Parsons. 
He  was  educated  at  Dummer  Academy,  in  Byfield,  and  at  Harvard, 
where  he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1769.  The  next  few  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  at  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  taught 
school  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Theophilus  Bradbury.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Falmouth  in  i774,  and  practiced  law  there  unti 
the  town  was  destroyed,  the  following  year,  by  the  fleet  of  ^dl™ral 
Graves.  Returning,  discouraged,  to  the  home  of  his  father  in  Byfield, 
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Parsons  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  meet  Edmund  Trowbridge, 
who  has  been  characterized  as  the  most  learned  and  brilliant  lawyer 
in  New  England  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Under  the  influence  and 
guidance  of  Trowbridge,  Parsons  laid  the  foundation  for  his  own 
brilliant  career. 

Only  four  years  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  Parsons’  work 
in  connection  with  the  famous  “Essex  Result”  brought  him  recogni¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  lawyers  in  the  county.  The 
“Essex  Result”  was  an  adverse  report  on  the  proposed  Constitution 
for  Massachusetts,  evolved  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  at  Ipswich  in 
1778.  This  instrument,  which  expounded  very  fully  the  principles 
which  should  be  followed  in  constructing  a  Constitution,  both  made 
the  rejection  of  the  proposed  one  more  decisive  and  afforded  an  excel¬ 
lent  basis  for  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution  as  finally  adopted.  It 
is  believed  that  Parsons,  although  advised  on  some  points,  prepared 
the  “Essex  Result”  almost  single-handed. 

His  work  in  connection  with  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts 
assured  Parsons  a  high  position  among  the  delegates  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  which  met,  in  1788,  at  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  a  Federal  Constitution.  It  was  he  who  drafted  the  “Conciliatory 
Resolutions”  which  later  became  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Had  not  these  “Resolutions,”  whose  purpose 
was  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions,  been  offered  as  amendments,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Constitution  could  have  been  approved  by  the 
states.  It  has  been  said  that  the  “Conciliatory  Resolutions”  pre¬ 
served  the  unity  of  the  country. 

Parsons  practiced  law  in  Newburyport  for  many  years,  during 
which  time  John  Quincy  Adams  and  other  noted  men  studied  law  in 
his  office.  In  1800  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  practiced  until 
his  appointment  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  which 
office  he  occupied  until  his  death  in  1813. 

Another  distinguished  Essex  County  barrister  was  Judge  Samuel 
Putnam.  Judge  Putnam  was  born  in  Danvers,  April  13,  1768,  a  son 
of  Deacon  Gideon  Putnam,  and  a  descendant  of  a  distinguished  line 
of  ancestors.  He  received  his  education  at  Andover  and  Harvard, 
where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1787-  After  studying  in  the  office 
of  Theophdus  Bradbury  in  Newburyport,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  held  a  leading  rank  among  the  lawyers  of  the  county,  practicing 
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at  Salem.  As  a  judge,  he  distinguished  himself  for  his  grasp  of  the 
principles  of  common  law,  and  his  knowdedge  of  mercantile  and  com¬ 
mercial  law  was  probably  unsurpassed  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Samuel  Putnam  wras  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judi¬ 
cial  Court  in  1814,  and  continued  in  this  office  for  twenty-eight  years, 
during  which  time  he  commanded  the  respect  and  even  the  affection 
of  the  bar  of  Essex  County.  He  died  July  3,  1853,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-five. 

A  pupil  of  Judge  Putnam  who  became  celebrated  in  his  own  right 
was  Joseph  Story.  Story  was  born  in  Marblehead  in  1779?  a  son  °f 
Dr.  Elisha  Story,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1798.  He  com¬ 
menced  the  studv  of  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Sewall  at  Salem,  but 
on  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  Story  entered  the  office  of  Samuel  Putnam,  and  there  com¬ 
pleted  his  training.  He  soon  entered  politics,  as  a  Democrat,  and 
held  public  office  a  number  of  times,  serving  one  term  in  Congress.  In 
18 1 1  he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  to  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  and  almost  imme¬ 
diately  demonstrated  his  high  judicial  caliber  in  the  famous  case 
already  referred  to,  arising  out  of  Madison’s  revival  of  the  Embargo 
Act.  In  1828  Judge  Story  became  the  Dane  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
Dane  Law  School  in  Cambridge.  He  occupied  this  position  until  his 
death,  w'hich  occurred  in  1845. 

Besides  carrying  on  his  active  career  as  a  judge  and  teacher  of 
law,  Judge  Story  was  able  to  write  a  large  number  of  commentaries 
and  treatises  on  various  legal  subjects.  His  works  are  still  standard 
in  the  law  libraries  of  the  country. 

Among  the  most  notable  in  forensic  ability  among  New  England 
lawyers,  and  generally  considered  second  only  to  Daniel  Webster  in 
this  respect,  was  Rufus  Choate.  William  T.  Davis  wrote  in  reference 
to  Choate : 

“Though  an  orator  of  the  highest  rank,  his  greatest  for¬ 
ensic  efforts  wrere  before  a  jury,  and  no  gladiatorial  show 
ever  exceeded  in  interest  the  continuous  exhibition  of  logic, 
entwined  with  wreaths  of  eloquence,  in  which  he  indulged 
before  a  reluctant  jury  until  one  after  another  of  the  panel 
vielded  to  him  his  judgment,  and  was  ready,  as  he  trium¬ 
phantly  said,  to  give  him  his  verdict.  There  wTas  a  fascination 
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about  him  which  no  juryman  with  the  usual  qualities  of  human 

nature  could  resist . No  man  understood  human  nature 

better,  or  was  more  keen  in  discovering  the  points  which 
would  influence  the  human  mind.”21 

Rufus  Choate  was  born  in  Essex,  October  i,  1799,  a  son  of  David 
and  Miriam  (Foster)  Choate.  He  was  educated  at  Hampton  Acad¬ 
emy  and  Dartmouth,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823,  after 
studying  law  in  various  places.  He  practiced  in  Danvers  for  four 
years,  and  in  Salem  for  six  more.  After  1834  his  career  is  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Suffolk  bar,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that 
his  most  brilliant  achievements  were  made.  He  succeeded  Daniel 
Webster  as  Senator  after  1841,  and  was  made  Attorney-General  of 
Massachusetts  in  1849.  His  untimely  death,  which  occurred  in  Hali¬ 
fax,  in  1859,  removed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personalities  ever 
produced  by  Essex  County. 

A  later  day  member  of  the  bar  who  was  outstanding  among  his 
contemporaries  was  Judge  Edgar  J.  Sherman.  Judge  Sherman,  son 
of  David  and  Fanny  (Kendall)  Sherman,  was  born  in  Weathersfield, 
Vermont,  in  1834,  and  was  educated  at  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  at 
Springfield,  Vermont.  After  teaching  school  for  some  years  he  stud¬ 
ied  law  in  the  office  of  George  W.  Benson,  of  Lawrence,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  Sherman  practiced  a  few  years  in  Law¬ 
rence,  until  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he 
served  with  distinction,  bearing  the  rank  of  colonel.  After  the  war 
he  returned  to  Lawrence,  and,  in  1868,  was  elected  District  Attorney 
of  the  Essex  District.  As  District  Attorney,  Colonel  Sherman  prose¬ 
cuted  some  outstanding  cases,  such  as  the  trial  of  Leonard  Choate, 
the  Newburyport  “fire-bug.”  His  ability  was  soon  widely  recognized, 
and,  successively,  he  held  the  offices  of  Register  in  Bankruptcy,  Assist¬ 
ant  Adjutant-General,  Attorney-General,  and  finally,  starting  in 
1  887,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  Judge  Sherman  died  June  9,  1914. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  lawyers  who  has  ever  had  residence 
in  Essex  County  was  Judge  William  Henry  Moody,  of  Haverhill. 
Moody  was  born  in  Byfield,  a  part  of  Newbury,  on  December  23, 
1853,  and  was  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover. 
After  his  graduation  at  Harvard,  in  1876,  he  entered  the  Harvard 

21.  “History  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,”  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Davis,  the  Boston  History  Co.,  Boston,  1895,  Vol.  I,  583. 
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Law  School.  Later  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Richard  H.  Dana, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878.  Starting  practice  that  year 
in  Haverhill,  he  soon  became  interested  in  politics.  In  1889,  after 
holding  minor  offices,  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  the  Eastern 
District,  and  continued  in  this  position  five  years,  through  reelection. 
His  fearless  behavior  in  the  relentless  prosecution  of  political  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  face  of  the  heavy  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him, 
and  the  remarkable  understanding  of  the  law  which  he  displayed, 
made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  people  both  within  and  outside  the 
legal  profession  that  a  brilliant  future  was  generally  foreseen  for 
him.  His  prestige  was  further  enhanced  by  his  excellent  handling, 
at  the  request  of  the  Attorney-General,  of  the  celebrated  trial  of  Liz¬ 
zie  Borden  in  1893. 

A  new  phase  of  Moody’s  career  began  in  1895,  wdien  he  wras 
elected  to  Congress.  In  1902  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
two  years  later  President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  Attorney-General. 
His  relentless  prosecution  of  the  trusts,  as  the  leading  force  in  Roose¬ 
velt’s  “trust  busting”  campaign,  is  well  known  in  history,  and  his 
conduct  proved  him  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  grade.  In  1906  he 
reached  the  summit  of  his  career  with  his  appointment  to  the  bench 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  With  a  brilliant  future  as  a  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  apparently  ahead  of  him,  Judge  Moody’s 
health  failed,  and  in  1909  he  retired  to  his  Haverhill  home,  where  he 
died  in  1917,  after  a  lingering  illness. 

A  large  number  of  highly  interesting  trials  have  occurred  at 
various  times  in  Essex  County,  of  wdiich  some  mention  should  be 
made.  As  space  is  limited,  two  particularly  interesting  cases,  both  of 
them  famous,  have  been  selected. 

The  succession  of  trials  following  the  sham  robbery  of  Major 
Elijah  Putnam  Goodridge  exposed  a  fascinating  plot  of  melodramatic, 
deep-dyed  villainy  and  brought  out  the  brilliant  talents  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  lawyers  ever  to  plead  in  an  Essex  County  court¬ 
room,  among  whom  Daniel  Webster  played  an  outstanding  part. 
According  to  the  introductory  note  to  the  "Defence  of  the  Kennis- 
tons,”  in  “The  Works  of  Daniel  Webster”: 

“The  trial  of  Levi  and  Laban  Kenniston  for  highway  rob¬ 
bery  on  the  person  of  Major  Elijah  Putnam  Goodridge,  in 
Newbury,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  on  the  19th  of  December, 
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1816,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  trials  ever  held  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  It  was  remarkable  not  so  much  for  the  dramatic 
character  of  its  incidents,  as  for  the  unwearied  pertinacity 
of  the  principal  actor  in  the  grossest  falsehood  and  perjury. 

It  was  a  trial  awful  in  its  instructions,  and  painfully  interesting 
in  the  mystery  which  still  hangs  like  a  shroud  around  the 
motives  of  Mr.  Goodridge. 

“A  brief  statement  of  the  facts  will  fully  exhibit  the 
remarkable  power  of  Mr.  Webster  in  unmasking  the  hypocrisy 
which,  for  a  long  time,  not  only  imposed  upon  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  but  misled  by  its  subtilty,  the  entire  body  of  the  Essex 
Bar.”22 

The  plot,  out  of  which  grew  the  series  of  cases  of  which  the  prose¬ 
cutions  of  the  Kennistons  was  one,  was  evolved  in  the  mind  of  Major 
Goodridge,  was  executed  almost  without  outside  assistance,  and  very 
nearly  resulted  in  a  perfect  crime.  Goodridge  was  apparently  a  young 
man  of  substance,  well  educated,  and  of  excellent  reputation.  He  left 
his  place  of  business  in  Bangor  alone  in  a  one-horse  sleigh,  carrying 
with  him,  according  to  his  story,  some  $1,700  in  gold  and  notes,  all 
of  which  was  marked  to  make  detection  easy  in  case  of  robbery.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  of  December  16,  he  left  Exeter  for  Newburyport, 
some  fifteen  miles  away,  on  horseback,  and  crossed  the  Essex  Merri- 
mac  Bridge,  which  connected  Salisbury  with  a  part  of  Newbury  which 
has  since  been  annexed  to  Newburyport,  a  few  minutes  before  nine 
o’clock.  Perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later,  Goodridge,  appar¬ 
ently  in  great  agony  and  with  a  pistol  shot  through  one  hand,  came 
back  to  the  tollhouse  at  the  bridge  talking  wildly  of  being  robbed,  and 
accused  such  persons  as  he  saw  there  of  the  crime.  He  was  placed 
under  doctor’s  care,  and  apparently  was  delirious  for  some  time,  pur¬ 
portedly  from  a  blow  on  the  head  administered  by  the  robbers.  After 
being  confined  to  his  bed  for  several  weeks,  he  undertook  to  detect 
the  identity  of  his  “assailants.”  Goodridge’s  story  of  the  alleged 
robbery,  the  details  of  which  finally  made  possible  the  discovery  of  the 
plot,  was  as  follows: 

“I  paid  my  toll  and  crossed  the  bridge  a  little  before  nine 
in  the  evening.  I  was  rising  the  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

.  22.  “The  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,”  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1853,  Vol.  V, 
p.  441. 
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from  the  bridge,  when  the  attack  was  made.  A  person  jumped 
from  the  side  of  the  road — the  horse  sprung,  and  nearly  threw 
me  off.  The  person  came  on  the  left,  caught  the  horse  by 
the  bridle,  presented  a  pistol,  and  in  a  harsh  voice  demanded 
my  money.  I  asked  him  to  wait  till  I  could  get  it  from  my 
portmanteau;  I  then,  under  pretence  of  getting  my  money, 
seized  my  pistol,  cocked  it,  and  with  my  left  hand  tried  to 
knock  away  his.  I  was  in  the  attitude  of  firing  when  he  fired; 
at  the  same  time  I  saw  two  other  persons  approaching. 
Whether  I  fired  my  pistol,  I  cannot  tell;  I  lost  all  recollec¬ 
tion,  till  I  found  some  persons  dragging  me  into  a  field.  I 
cried  for  help;  they  tried  to  choke  me — I  tried  to  bite,  but 
finally  ceased  to  resist.  They  jumped  on  me,  tripped  me, 
turned  me,  and  left  me.  I  cried  for  help;  they  returned.  I 
rushed  on  them,  seized  one,  and  in  the  struggle  they  got  me 
down  and  left  me  senseless. 

“I  have  no  recollection  of  what  took  place  after,  till  I  found 
myself  at  the  bridge,  badly  wounded  on  my  side,  great  pain  in 
my  head  from  blows,  my  left  hip  sprained,  a  shot  through 
my  left  hand.”23 

After  consultation  "with  friends  in  Danvers,  Goodridge,  with  a 
warrant  and  several  officers,  went  to  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire, 
and  arrested  the  brothers  Levi  and  Laban  Kenniston,  who  had  been 
in  Newburyport  on  the  day  of  the  alleged  robbery.  ^  Money  which 
had  been  marked  by  Goodridge  was  found  on  the  Kenniston  prem¬ 
ises.  As  it  was  necessary  to  connect  someone  living  near  the  scene 
of  the  crime  with  the  case,  the  major  caused  Ebenezer  Pearson,  who 
kept  the  tavern  and  tollhouse  on  Deer  Island,  where  the  bridge 
crossed,  to  be  arrested,  and  marked  money  was  found  hidden  on  the 
latter’s  property.  The  selection  of  Pearson  proved  unfortunate  for 
the  cause  of  Goodridge,  for  the  popularity  and  respect  which  the  toll 
keeper  commanded  in  Newburyport  and  Salisbury  resulted  in  his  quick 
release  and  triumphant  return  home.  Goodridge  next  accused  a  man 
named  Taber,  of  Boston,  of  having  a  part  in  the  plot.  As  Good¬ 
ridge  claimed  to  have  seen  him  in  Alfred,  Maine,  on  the  road  to 
Dover,  Taber  could  have  informed  the  Kennistons  as  to  the  possibih- 


23.  “The  Sham  Robbery,”  Joseph  Jackman,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  1819,  pp. 
31,  32. 
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ties  for  a  robbery,  and  laid  in  waiting  for  him  at  Newbury.  As 
usual,  marked  money  was  found  in  Taber’s  house.  The  next  victim 
was  Joseph  Jackman,  who  lived  near  the  bridge,  and  who  had  left 
for  New  York  shortly  after  the  alleged  robbery.  Goodridge  jour¬ 
neyed  to  New  York,  found  marked  money  in  the  house  of  Jackman’s 
brother,  where  he  was  staying,  and  had  him  arrested  and  sent  to 
Boston.  Jackman  was  arraigned  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
at  Ipswich,  and  was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury  at  the 
next  term  of  the  court. 

Although  a  few  prominent  Newburyport  and  Salisbury  men  were 
suspicious  of  Goodridge,  by  and  large  the  evidence  against  the  Ken- 
istons  and  Jackman  was  so  overwhelming  that  their  conviction  was 
about  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  no  prominent  member  of  the  Essex 
bar  wanted  to  defend  the  accused.  A  subscription  was  raised,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  services  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  had  recently  removed 
from  Portsmouth  to  Boston,  were  obtained  for  the  trial  of  the  Ken- 
nistons  and  Taber.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  brilliant  pleading  of 
Webster,  the  intelligent  observations  of  Dr.  Israel  Balch,  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  the  judicial  conduct  of  Judge  Samuel  Putnam,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  case,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  clever  plot  of 
Major  Goodridge  would  have  been  successful. 

The  indictment  of  Taber,  at  the  outset,  was  not  pressed,  for  a 
perfect  alibi  was  established  for  him.  After  Goodridge’s  story  had 
been  heard,  Webster  immediately  attempted  to  show  that  the  robbery 
was  a  sham.  The  argument  is  too  involved  to  repeat  here,  but  the 
essential  points  were  as  follows :  The  powder  burns  on  Goodridge’s 
sleeve  indicated  that  he  had  shot  his  own  hand,  through  design  or  acci¬ 
dent;  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  men  who  learned  he  was 
carrying  money  in  Exeter  to  get  to  Newburyport  in  time  to  arrange 
the  robbery;  all  points  of  evidence  hinged  on  Goodridge’s  oath;  in 
each  case  that  marked  money  was  discovered,  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  Goodridge  to  place  it  where  it  was  found;  passersby  and 
people  living  in  the  neighborhood  heard  no  disturbance  at  the  time 
of  the  robbery;  Dr.  Balch  testified,  in  refutation  of  Goodridge’s 
story  of  his  injuries,  as  follows: 

“As  I  entered  the  chamber,  Goodridge  was  lying  in  bed, 

talking  incoherently . Whenever  he  caught  my  eye,  he 

appeared  confused,  and  looked  in  a  different  direction;  which 
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led  me  to  suspect  he  was  not  deranged.  W  e  examined  every 
part  of  his  body.  There  were  no  bruises  nor  wounds  either 

on  the  side,  breast,  or  head . I  afterwards,  in  order  to 

satisfy  myself  whether  this  was  real  or  not,  went  down  stairs, 
took  off  my  boots,  crept  up  softly  in  my  stocking  feet,  and 
peeped  in  at  the  door.  I  heard  the  bed  clothes  move,  and  saw 
Goodridge  raise  himself  up  upon  his  posteriors,  and  look  cau¬ 
tiously  round.  He  then  raised  his  right  hand  and  stroked 
back  his  hair;  raised  it  again,  and  adjusted  his  earlocks; 
....  and  very  composedly  spit  in  the  fire,  twice.  A  noise 
was  then  heard  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  he  covered 
himself  quick  with  the  bed  clothes,  and  began  to  talk  wildly 
again.  -4 

After  the  acquittal  of  the  Kennistons,  Jackman  came  to  trial.  As 
the  jury  was  unable  to  agree,  another  trial  was  held.  This  time  Web¬ 
ster  served  as  defense  counsel,  and  brought  up  so  many  new  points 
that,  besides  securing  Jackman’s  acquittal,  he  stimulated  Mr.  Pearson 
to  sue  Goodridge  for  malicious  prosecution.  Webster  wras  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Goodridge  was  ordered  by  the  court  to  pay  Pear¬ 
son  $2,000.  Goodridge  took  the  poor  debtor’s  oath,  spent  some  time 
in  jail,  and  finally  left  the  Commonwealth  for  good. 

The  question  of  what  motives  inspired  Goodridge  to  feign  rob 
bery  remains  in  doubt,  but  Webster’s  implication,  that  desire  for 
notoriety,  or  for  an  excuse  not  to  pay  his  debts,  was  responsible  for 
his  acts,  was  apparently  accepted  by  the  jury. 

Probably  the  most  famous  trial  ever  held  in  Essex  County  was 
the  trial  of  John  Francis  Knapp,  for  the  murder  of  Captain  Joseph 
White,  of  Salem.  As  in  the  cases  involving  Major  Goodridge,  Daniel 
Webster  was  the  outstanding  personality  connected  with  the  trial.  It 
is  stated  in  the  introductory  note  to  “The  Murder  of  Captain  Joseph 
White,”  in  “The  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,”  that  “a  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  case  never  occurred  in  this  country,  nor  is  it  equalled  in  strange 
interest  by  any  trial  in  the  French  “Causes  Celebres”  or  the  English 
“State  Trials.”  Deep  sensation  and  intense  curiosity  w^ere  excited 
through  the  whole  country,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  event, 
not  only  by  the  atrocity  of  the  crime,  but  by  the  position  of  the  victim, 


24.  “The  Sham  Robbery,”  Joseph  Jackman,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  p.  56. 
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and  the  romantic  incidents  in  the  detection  and  fate  of  the  assassin 
and  his  accomplices.”25 

Joseph  White,  a  wealthy  and  respected  octogenarian  of  Salem, 
was  mysteriously  murdered  in  his  bed  on  the  night  of  April  7,  1830. 
For  weeks  no  clue  as  to  the  identity  of  the  murderer  was  found,  but 
at  length  a  blackmailing  letter,  intended  for  Joseph  Knapp,  Jr.,  of 
Salem,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Joseph  Knapp,  father  of  the 
former  and  a  respected  merchant  and  shipmaster,  and  led  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  detection  of  the  criminals.  After  a  series  of  suspicious  actions, 
the  younger  Joseph  Knapp  was  arrested,  and  confessed  that  he  had 
hired  Richard  Crowninshield,  through  his  brother,  John  Francis 
Knapp,  to  murder  the  old  man.  A  motive  was  easily  established,  for 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Knapp  was  a  niece  of  the  murdered  man  and  it 
was  believed  by  the  Knapps  that  in  the  event  of  White’s  death  she 
would  come  into  a  large  inheritance;  it  was  later  established  that  a 
will,  unfavorable  to  the  niece,  had  been  destroyed  by  Knapp.  Richard 
Crowninshield,  who  actually  committed  the  murder,  seems  to  have 
been  a  character  of  dramatic  interest,  and  was  described  as  “  a  young 
man,  of  bad  reputation,  though  he  had  never  been  convicted  of  any 
offence,  he  was  strongly  suspected  of  several  heinous  robberies.  He 
was  of  dark  and  reserved  deportment,  temperate  and  wicked,  daring 
and  wary,  subtle  and  obdurate,  of  great  adroitness,  boldness,  and 
self-command.  He  had  for  several  years  frequented  the  haunts  of 
vice  in  Salem,  and  though  he  was  often  spoken  of  as  a  dangerous  man, 
his  person  was  known  to  few,  for  he  never  walked  the  streets  by  day¬ 
light.  Among  his  few  associates  he  was  a  leader  and  a  despot.”26 

Up  to  this  point,  save  for  the  social  position  of  the  Knapps  and 
White,  no  particularly  unusual  circumstances  had  yet  appeared. 
Joseph  Knapp  was  offered  immunity  in  return  for  his  confession,  and 
the  ordinary  procedure  would  have  been  to  convict  Richard  Crownin¬ 
shield  as  principal  and  John  Francis  Knapp  as  an  accessory  largely  on 
the  evidence  of  Joseph  Knapp.  But  the  suicide  of  Richard  Crownin¬ 
shield  in  his  cell  in  Salem  jail  greatly  complicated  matters,  as  a  rule 
of  common  law  existed  to  the  effect  that  a  principal  had  to  be  con¬ 
victed  before  the  conviction  of  an  accessory  could  be  secured.  Joseph 

25.  “The  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,”  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1853,  Vol.  VI, 
p.  41. 

26.  Ibid.,  p.  43. 
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Knapp  immediately  withdrew  his  offer  to  testify,  thus  losing  his  own 
immunity.  It  became  necessary  to  convict  either  Joseph  or  John 
Francis  as  a  principal  before  the  other  could  be  convicted  as  an  acces¬ 
sory.  As  Crowninshield  had  entered  the  house  of  White  and  com¬ 
mitted  the  murder  alone,  it  appeared  that  the  Knapps  would  go 
unpunished.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Daniel  Webster  was  engaged 
to  aid  the  prosecution. 

The  problem  confronting  Webster  was  threefold.  He  had  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  between  Crowninshield  and  the 
two  Knapps.  He  had  to  prove  the  admissibility  of  a  confession 
obtained  under  promise  of  immunity  as  evidence.  He  had  to  prove 
that  the  presence  of  John  Francis  Knapp  outside  the  house  of  White 
was  by  agreement,  and  intended  to  aid  the  perpetrator,  for  only  in 
this  w^ay  could  John  Francis  be  properly  called  “present  and  a  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  crime.  It  was  the  great  force  and  skill  of  Webster’s  argu¬ 
ment  which  secured  the  conviction  of  John  Francis  Knapp  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal,  for  there  was  no  concrete  evidence  which  would  prove  con¬ 
clusively  the  purpose  of  his  vigil  in  the  street  near  White  s  house. 
By  perfect  handling  of  the  evidence,  through  examination  of  motives, 
and  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  meaning  of  “all  probable  doubt, 
Webster  was  able  to  convince  the  jury  of  the  last  point.  The  con¬ 
viction  of  Joseph  Knapp  as  an  accessory  was  a  simple  matter. 

This  case  had  an  important  effect  in  leading  to  the  enactment  of  a 
statute  changing  the  common-law  rule  invoked  by  the  Knapps.  The 
law  provided  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  convict  a  principal  in 
a  case  of  felony  in  order  to  convict  an  accessory. 

Numerous  other  remarkable  court  trials  were  held  in  Essex 
County  during  the  brilliant  period  of  the  bench  and  bar  already 
described,  extending  from  about  1800  to  the  early  ’eighties,  but  lack 
of  space  makes  their  discussion  impossible  here.  The  development  of 
and  changes  in  the  bar  in  more  recent  times  constitute  the  subject  of 
the  rest  of  this  chapter. 

During  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  the  history  of  the  bar  of 
Essex  County  many  changes  have  occurred,  some  of  which,  to  several 
observers  at  least,  seem  not  to  have  been  for  the  best.  But  these 
changes,  many  of  them  inevitable,  should  be  attributed  to  modern 
social  and  economic  development  rather  than  to  any  decline  of  legal 
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talent  among  the  people  of  Essex  County.  These  conditions  apply 
as  well  to  the  rest  of  Massachusetts,  and  can  be  found  throughout 
the  Nation. 

The  general  slackening  of  the  educational  requirements  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  personal  character  for  admission  to  the  bar  have  been 
responsible,  according  to  some  authorities,  for  a  decline  in  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  bar,  especially  during  the  last  twenty  years.  An  early 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  relaxation  of  bar  requirements  was  a  law 
passed  in  1876,  abolishing  the  provision  calling  for  three  years  of 
legal  training,  and  leaving  the  decision  as  to  whether  a  candidate  had 
adequate  preparation  in  the  hands  of  the  courts.  It  is  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  courts  saw  to  it  that  candidates  were  well  trained.  The 
next  two  changes  regarding  the  admission  of  candidates  to  the  bar 
were,  however,  salutary  in  their  effects,  and  in  no  way  lowered  the 
prestige  of  the  bar.  The  first  occurred  in  1897,  when,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  uniformity  within  the  Commonwealth,  the  county  boards  of 
examiners  were  replaced  by  a  State  board  of  five,  no  two  of  whom 
were  appointed  from  the  same  county.  In  1904  the  second  of  these 
measures  was  passed.  The  new  board,  having  more  influence  than 
the  old  county  boards,  induced  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  which 
amounted  to  a  final  attempt  to  maintain  the  educational  and  cultural 
level  of  the  bar.  An  examination  in  preliminary  education  was  pro¬ 
vided,  and  three  full  years  of  legal  training  were  prescribed  before 
an  applicant  became  eligible  to  take  his  bar  examination.  One  ele¬ 
ment,  however,  that  existed  in  the  early  days  of  the  century  when  the 
bar  was  a  small  and  very  select  group,  was  lacking  at  this  time.  No 
longer  did  the  applicant  come  before  a  body  which,  besides  ascertain¬ 
ing  his  knowledge,  took  his  dignity  of  bearing,  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  his  manners,  and  his  standing  among  his  associates  into  consid¬ 
eration.  The  day  of  the  bar  as  an  aristocratic  body  was  waning 
rapidly. 

In  1915,  legislation  was  passed,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  con¬ 
stituted  a  severe  blow  to  the  future  prestige,  and  even  to  the  integrity 
of  the  bar  of  the  Commonwealth,  although  it  perhaps  can  be  excused 
on  utilitarian  grounds  and  as  an  inevitable  resultant  of  the  trend  of 
the  times.  At  the  insistence  of  the  evening  and  “practical”  law 
schools,  it  was  enacted  that  a  candidate  for  the  bar  “who  has  fulfilled 
for  two  years  the  requirements  of  a  day  or  evening  high  school,  or  a 
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school  of  equal  grade,  shall  not  be  required  to  take  any  examination 
as  to  his  general  education,  provided  he  has  passed  the  written  test 
as  to  his  legal  knowledge  set  by  the  Board  of  Bar  Examiners.”27 

Thus  a  large  number  of  men  with  poor  cultural  background  have 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Essex  County.  Many  of  these  men  have 
turned  out  to  be  excellent  and  respected  lawyers,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  prestige  of  the  bar  has  been  low¬ 
ered.  Many  states  can  show  more  stringent  educational  requirements 
than  those  of  Massachusetts.  A  ruling  made  by  the  Board  of  Exam¬ 
iners  in  1921,  and  approved  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  requiring 
three  full  years  (less  vacations),  “or  the  equivalent”  in  the  study  of 
law,  has  served  at  least  to  maintain  a  fair  degree  of  legal  background 
for  prospective  lawyers. 

The  factor  of  racial  origins  is  an  interesting  sidelight  in  the  study 
of  the  development  of  the  bar  of  Essex  County  in  recent  years. 
Before  1890,  practically  the  whole  membership  of  the  bar  was  com¬ 
posed  of  men  of  old  New  England  stock,  with  the  exception  of  a 
number  of  lawyers  of  Irish  descent,  but  since  that  time,  and  particu¬ 
larly  after  the  relaxation  of  requirements  demanding  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  in  1915,  a  large  number  of  men  of  recent  foreign  origin  have 
been  admitted  to  the  bar.  Irish,  Jewish,  and  Italian  names  are  now 
very  numerous  among  the  lawyers  of  the  county  and  State.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  group  are  sons  of  recent  immigrants  and  are,  in 
many  cases,  of  a  vehv  different  cultural  background  from  that  which 
the  bar  of  an  earlier  day  possessed.  Many  of  them  wrere  forced  by 
economic  pressure  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age,  and  acquired  their 
legal  education  in  evening  or  part  time  law  school.  Men  w7ho  have 
been  able  to  overcome  such  handicaps  and  secure  admission  to  the  bar 
are  necessarily  highly  resourceful  and  intelligent,  and  frequently  make 
excellent  lawyers.  There  are,  too,  of  course,  many  lawyers  of  foreign 
extraction  who  have  had  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education,  and  w7ho 
would  have  been  qualified  for  admission  to  the  bar  during  any  period 
of  its  history. 

The  complexity  of  modern  life  has  wrought  significant  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  bar  and  the  practice  of  law.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  gradual  alteration  in  the  custom- 

27.  “The  Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,”  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  The 
States  History  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1928,  Vol.  V,  p.  100. 
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ary  practice  of  law  began.  Where  formerly  a  brilliant  lawyer,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  commanding  court  presence,  the  gift  of  oratory,  and  a  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  the  law  kept  an  office  with  only  one  or  two  junior 
partners,  now  large  law  firms,  often  with  ten  or  more  partners,  are 
the  rule  in  the  larger  centers.  Individual  brilliance  has  largely  ceased 
to  be  the  average  lawyer’s  stock  in  trade,  and  Rufus  Choates  no 
longer  appear.  The  affairs  of  modern  business  require  a  large  amount 
of  detailed  legal  work,  much  of  which,  almost  purely  routine,  is  done 
by  the  younger  lawyers  of  a  firm,  allowing  the  more  experienced  men 
time  for  more  important  matters.  Suits  resulting  from  personal 
injuries  in  industry  and  in  automobile  accidents  have  greatly  increased 
the  quantity  of  detailed  legal  business,  as  have  income  and  inheritance 
taxes.  Occasionally,  in  criminal  and  unusual  civil  cases,  some  of  the 
old-time  courtroom  brilliance  is  seen,  but  a  very  large  share  of  mod¬ 
ern  legal  work  continues  to  be  done  by  obscure  junior  partners  in  the 
larger  law  firms. 
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The  Political  History  of  Essex  County 

By  David  A.  Dudley 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  stern  moral  attributes  of  our 
early  Puritan  ancestors,  but  seldom  do  we  see  mentioned  that  other 
side  to  our  forefathers — the  yearnings  for  romance.  Modern  psy¬ 
chologists  of  a  certain  school  explain  Puritan  morality  as  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  tempestuous  passions,  passions  so  tempestuous  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  effort  required  to  check  them  resulted  in  a  watchfulness  of  self 
that  gave  the  appearance  of  sternness.  This  explanation,  however, 
although  it  might  explain  the  actions  of  a  Cotton  Mather  or  a  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  does  not  take  into  account  that  lighter  romantic  touch, 
the  almost  gypsy  element  that  occasionally  creeps  into  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Bay  Colony.  It  does  not  explain,  for  example, 
some  of  the  lines  of  pure  poetic  thought  that  occur  in  Anne  Bradstreet. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  presagement  of  this  gypsy  element,  or  perhaps 
it  was  Sir  James  Barrie’s  Lob  of  “Dear  Brutus,”  living  in  an  earlier  age, 
or  perhaps  it  was  merely  some  ironical,  impish  Puck  or  Robin  Good- 
fellowT  that  nudged  the  funny  bone  of  Captain  Smith  in  1614  and 
made  him  give  to  Cape  Ann  in  Essex  County  the  name  Charatza 
Tragabizauda,  “for  the  sake  of  a  lady  from  whom  he  received  much 
favor  while  he  was  a  prisoner  among  the  Turks.”  Puritan  sense  of 
propriety  soon  asserted  itself  however.  The  promontory  “did  not 
glory  in  the  Mahometan  title,”  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Cape 
“Anne”  by  Prince  Charles  in  honor  of  his  mother,  Anne  of  Denmark. 

The  origin  of  the  naming  of  Essex  County  is  quite  obscure,  but  it 
is  as  good  a  guess  as  any  to  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges,  a  favorite  of  the  Earl  of  Essex;  for  next  to  Sir  Hum- 
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phrey  Gilbert,  it  is  claimed  that  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  stands  out  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  northern  colonization,  a  man  who, 
“never  yielding,  and  with  untiring  diligence  and  labor,  collected  from 
every  source  information  respecting  the  geography,  climate,  produc¬ 
tions,  and  inhabitants  of  the  new  world.”  And  it  was  this  elder 
Gorges  “who  gained  stimulation  from  earlier  disasters  in  colonization 
to  bolder  views  and  more  comprehensive  measures.” 

The  Bay  Colony  was  originally  formed  as  a  private  trading  com¬ 
pany,  and  it  remained  a  private  trading  company  till  its  charter  was 
revoked  in  1684.  The  region  about  Cape  Ann  had  been  awarded 
earlier  to  Lord  Sheffield. 

The  idea  for  the  first  colony  at  Cape  Ann  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  Reverend  John  White,  rector  of  Trinity  Church  of  Dorches¬ 
ter,  England,  a  famous  Puritan  preacher  of  his  day,  often  called,  in 
fact,  the  father  of  Massachusetts.  He  became  interested  in  the 
founding  of  a  settlement  in  New  England,  and  got  practical  inspira¬ 
tion  from  the  fact  that  forty  or  fifty  fishing  vessels  from  the  West 
of  England  were  fishing  for  cod  and  bartering  for  furs  off  the  New 
England  coast.  As  more  men  are  needed  to  fish  than  are  needed 
merely  to  sail  a  boat,  he  thought  of  leaving  some  of  the  men  behind  as 
a  colony  in  America.  These  men  were  to  raise  food  for  themselves 
and  for  the  fishermen,  and  build  structures  for  the  salting  and  curing 
of  fish.  When  the  fieet  returned,  they  would  go  with  the  ships  and 
help  with  the  fishing.  His  own  account,  written  in  1630  in  his 
“Planter’s  Plea,”  says  in  part: 

“That  these  merchants  bethought  themselves  how  they 
might  bring  that  project  to  effect,  and  communicated  their 
purpose  to  others,  alleging  the  conveniency  of  compassing 
their  project  with  a  small  charge,  by  the  opportunity  of  their 
fishing  trade,  in  which  they  are  accustomed  to  double-man 
their  ships,  that,  by  the  help  of  many  hands,  they  might  dis¬ 
patch  their  voyage  and  lade  their  ships  with  fish  while  the  fish¬ 
ing  season  lasted;  which  could  not  be  done  with  a  base  sailing 
company.  Now  it  was  conceived  that,  the  fishing  being  ended, 
the  spare  men  that  were  above  their  necessary  sailors,  might  be 
left  behind  with  provisions  for  a  year;  and  when  that  ship 
returned  the  next  year,  they  might  assist  them  in  fishing,  as 
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they  had  done  the  former  year;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  might 
employ  themselves  in  building,  and  planting  corn,  which  with 
the  provisions  of  fish,  fowl  and  venison,  that  the  land  yielded, 
would  afford  them  the  chief  of  their  food.  This  proposition 
of  theirs  took  so  well  that  it  drew  on  divers  persons  to  join 
with  them  in  this  project;  the  rather  because  it  was  con¬ 
ceived  that  not  only  their  own  fishermen,  but  the  rest  of  our 
nation  that  went  thither  on  the  same  errand,  might  be  much 
advantaged,  not  only  by  fresh  victual,  which  that  Colony 
might  spare  them  in  time,  but  withal  and  more,  by  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  ministers’  labors,  which  they  might  enjoy  during 
the  fishing  season;  whereas  otherwise,  being  usually  upon 
these  voyages  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  they  were  left 
all  the  while  without  any  means  of  instruction  at  all.  Com¬ 
passion  towards  the  fishermen,  and  partly  some  expectation 
of  gain,  prevailed  so  far  that  for  the  planting  of  a  Colony  in 
New  England  there  was  raised  a  stock  of  more  than  £3,000, 
intended  to  be  paid  in  five  years,  but  afterwards  disbursed  in 
a  shorter  time.” 

Although  the  good  John  White  stresses  the  “compassion  towards 
the  fishermen,”  we  cannot  help  but  suspect  that  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  stockholders  there  did  lurk  “the  expectation  of  gain.” 

Winslow  and  his  associates  at  Plymouth  made  over  to  White  and 
his  associates  a  site  at  Cape  Ann  for  fishing  and  planting,  and  so  in 
the  spring  of  1624  a  small  vessel  of  fifty  tons  was  sent  out  with 
Thomas  Gardner  as  overseer  of  the  plantation,  and  John  Tilley  of 
the  fishery,  both  engaged  for  one  year.  The  members  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  were  known  as  the  Dorchester  Adventurers. 

But  things  went  wrong  from  the  very  start.  Delay  in  preparation 
of  the  vessel  caused  the  Dorchester  Adventurers  to  arrive  at  the  fish¬ 
ing  grounds  four  to  six  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  fishing  season, 
and  being  unable  to  obtain  a  full  fare  of  fish  at  Monhegan,  they 
sailed  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  they  were  more  successful.  They 
secured  a  good  cargo  of  fish,  left  fourteen  men  at  Cape  Ann,  and 
sailed  for  Spain.  Here  again  they  struck  bad  luck,  for  the  fishermen 
arrived  in  Spain  too  late  for  a  good  market,  and  so  they  sailed  on  to 
England. 
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The  fourteen  men  left  at  Cape  Ann  were  the  original  settlers  of 
Essex  County.  They  proceeded  to  construct  a  house,  salt  works,  and 
other  structures  required  for  curing  fish.  But  difficulties  sprang  up 
at  once.  “The  land  men  being  ill-chosen  and  ill-commanded,  com¬ 
menced  falling  into  many  disorders  and  did  the  company  little  serv¬ 
ice.”  And  so  a  new  management  had  to  be  called  in  to  try  to  revive 
the  colony.  Accordingly,  Roger  Conant,  “a  religious,  sober  and 
prudent  gentleman”  was  put  in  charge.  Mr.  Conant,  whose  brother 
had  recommended  him  to  Mr.  White,  was  with  some  others  at  Nan- 
tasket,  having  “lately  moved  out  of  New  Plymouth  on  account  of 
their  dislike  of  their  principals  of  rigid  separation.”  Conant  brought 
with  him  the  Reverend  John  Lyford  to  act  as  minister  to  the  colony. 

Conant  and  Lyford  went  to  Cape  Ann  in  the  spring  of  1625. 
Two  vessels  were  sent  over  for  fishing,  but  their  catch  was  small. 
They  left  thirty-two  men  behind  them  at  Cape  Ann.  The  next  year, 
1626,  three  vessels  were  sent  over,  one  with  cattle  and  provisions  for 
che  plantation;  but  this  expedition  met  with  no  success  either.  Part 
of  the  ill  luck  of  the  colony  must  be  attributed  to  the  unfertile  soil  for 
farming  on  Cape  Ann,  and  part  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  time  for  planting  was  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  fishing  season. 

The  Dorchester  Company  sold  its  vessels,  but  John  White  was 
not  discouraged  even  yet,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  a  number 
of  these  men  stayed  on  under  Roger  Conant.  Mr.  Lyford,  inci¬ 
dentally,  refused  to  remain,  but  instead  moved  with  his  wife  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  “where  he  shortly  died.” 

In  the  fall  of  1626,  therefore,  Conant  and  a  few  followers 
removed  to  Naumkeag,  later  Salem,  “a  pleasant  and  fruitful  neck  of 
land.”  They  moved  to  Salem  because  they  felt  that  better  planting 
would  be  found  there;  and  with  the  promise  of  John  White  to  help 
them,  they  set  about  building  houses  and  preparing  the  land  for 
cultivation. 

In  the  meantime,  back  in  England,  John  White  was  true  to  his 
word  and  set  about  to  find  help  for  the  Cape  Ann  settlers.  On 
March  19,  1628,  the  Plymouth  Council  granted  to  six  men,  including 
one  John  Endecott,  all  of  New  England  between  a  line  three  miles 
north  of  the  Merrimac  River  and  a  line  three  miles  south  of  the 
Charles  River.  The  territory  extended  from  east  to  west  from  sea 
to  sea — a  grant  which,  if  carried  through,  would  have  made  the  his- 
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tory  of  Essex  County  a  somewhat  more  involved  one  to  study  than  it 
is  even  at  present.  Endecott,  who  came  over  as  the  new  Governor, 
was  a  man  admirably  suited  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  wreckage — 
a  man  “fearing  God  and  hating  bribes.”  He  was  parishioner  in 
Dorchester  of  John  White  and  known  to  him  as  an  efficient  business 
manager  whose  integrity  and  courage  no  one  ever  questioned.  Like 
a  good  many  Puritans,  he  was  at  times  quite  opinionated,  stern,  and 
pugnacious;  but  these  were  qualities  which  were  probably  necessary 
to  the  success  of  his  new  job.  He  was  born  at  Chagford,  Devonshire, 
England,  in  1589,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Alice  Endecott.  Little  is 
known  of  his  early  life,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  respectable, 
middle  class  gentleman  of  liberal  education  and  cultivated  mind.  He 
was  married  to  Anna  Gower,  a  cousin  of  Matthew  Cradock,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Massachusetts  Company  in  England.  The  fact  that  he 
was  known  as  Captain  Endecott  presupposes  some  previous  military 
experiences  of  some  sort  or  other. 

Endecott,  with  about  fifty  men,  landed  at  Naumkeag  on  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1628,  and  was  met  by  Conant  and  three  men  who  waded  into 
the  water  and  bore  their  new  Governor  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
shore. 

The  Cape  Ann  settlers  had  suffered  hardships  and  losses  in  the 
past  year  and  were,  naturally,  disappointed  that  their  settlement  was 
to  be  absorbed  and  their  authority  superseded  by  that  of  the  new 
government.  Accordingly,  the  first  few  weeks  after  Endecott  s  arrival 
were  not  happy  ones.  But  the  Massachusetts  Company  seems  from 
the  first  to  have  treated  the  earlier  settlers  fairly  and  with  kindness; 
and  by  the  advice  of  Conant,  a  man  of  great  tact  and  judgment,  the 
old  planters  accepted  the  authority  of  Endecott  and  became  an  effi¬ 
cient  part  of  his  colony. 

It  was  in  commemoration  of  the  happy  settlement  of  all  disputes 
between  the  old  settlers  and  the  new,  incidentally,  that  the  name  of 
Naumkeag  (Naumkek,  Naemkeck,  Naemkecke,  or  Naimkeck)  was 
changed  to  Salem,  meaning  “peace” — “upon  a  fair  ground  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  peace  settled  upon  a  conference  at  a  general  meeting 
between  them  and  their  neighbors  after  expectance  of  some  dan¬ 
gerous  jar.” 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Endecott  did  was  to  go  down  to 
Merrymount  (Quincy)  “in  the  purifying  spirit  of  authority.”  Merry- 
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mount  was  the  settlement  founded  by  Captain  Wollaston  and  Thomas 
Morton  in  1625.  Wollaston  soon  tired  of  the  venture  and  left  for 
Virginia,  taking  many  of  his  servants  with  him  to  sell  as  slaves.  Mor¬ 
ton  remained,  however,  and  banded  the  remaining  servants  together 
in  a  company  that  sold  firewater  and  firearms  to  the  Indians.  The 
most  colorful  of  the  Merrymount  escapades  was  the  erection  of  a 
May  pole,  eighty  feet  high,  “on  which  he  and  his  associates  posted 
scurrilous  notices,  attacking  the  other  settlers  and  those  in  authority, 
together  with  obscene  and  vulgar  jokes  and  rhymes.”  And  it  was 
at  this  “idle  or  idoll  May-polle”  that  the  early  settlers  of  Quincy 
could  be  found  “drinking  and  dancing  about  it  many  days  togeather, 
inviting  the  Indean  women  for  their  consorts,  dancing  and  frisking 
togither  (like  so  many  fairies  or  furies  rather)  and  worse  prac¬ 
tises.”  This  “licentious  ....  and  dissolute  life,  powering  out  them 
selves  into  all  profaneness,”  of  course,  soon  attracted  into  one  settle¬ 
ment  all  the  undesirables  of  New  England.  The  Plymouth  Planta¬ 
tion,  disturbed  by  attacks  on  its  morality,  and  more  disturbed  by  fear 
of  an  Indian  armed  inside  with  firewater  and  outside  with  firearms, 
sent  Miles  Standish  down  to  Merrymount  in  the  June  before  Ende- 
cott’s  arrival  to  arrest  Morton.  This  was  effected,  and  in  August, 
1629,  Morton  was  shipped  back  to  England — deported  as  an  unde¬ 
sirable  alien.  Morton,  incidentally,  returned  to  New  England  in 
1643,  was  one  hundred  pounds,  which  he  could  not  pay,  and 

imprisoned  for  a  year.  He  then  went  to  Aganeticus,  where  he  died 
in  1645  or  1646. 

Endecott’s  attitude  at  Merrymount,  “rebuking  the  inhabitants  for 
their  profaneness  and  admonishing  them  to  see  to  it  that  there  should 
be  better  walking,”  was  probably  quite  wise  and  quite  justified.  His 
cutting  down  of  the  May  pole  was  not  the  act  of  a  repressed  Puritan, 
repressing  innocent  merrymaking.  It  was  the  act  of  a  good  leader, 
breaking  up  a  nest  of  irresponsible  persons,  and  thereby  insuring 
greater  safety  to  the  greater  majority  of  his  colonists. 

Endecott’s  first  winter  was  a  hard  one.  He  himself  lost  his  wife, 
and  the  settlement  suffered  terribly  from  sickness  and  death.  Scurvy 
and  fever,  contracted  on  board  ship,  was  brought  ashore  and  spread. 
There  were  hardly  enough  untouched  to  nurse  the  sick  and  bury  the 
dead,  and  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  Salem  was  without  competent  medical 
advice. 
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Accordingly,  Endecott  wrote  to  Governor  Bradford  at  Plymouth, 
with  whom  he  had  already  established  diplomatic  good  will,  and 
asked  for  aid.  Governor  Bradford  replied  by  sending  Dr.  Samuel 
Fuller,  a  prominent  member  and  deacon  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  considerable  medical  skill,  who  stayed  at  Salem  for 
six  months.  Dr.  Fuller’s  visit  to  Salem  has  political  significance  in 
that  it  was  probably  due  to  his  influence  that  Endecott  and  the 
colonists  at  Salem,  formerly  the  type  of  Puritans  who  represented 
what  might  be  called  merely  the  left  wing  of  the  English  Church, 
became  complete  separatists  and  were  converted  to  the  congregational 
form  of  worship. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  England,  John  White  was  strengthening  the 
organization  of  the  trading  company.  In  1629  Charles  I  granted  a 
new  charter,  adding  twenty  names  to  the  original  six.  Matthew  Cra- 
dock  was  named  governor  of  the  company  in  England,  and  John  Ende¬ 
cott,  on  April  30,  1629,  was  elected  resident-governor  by  the  company. 
Endecott’s  council  of  assistants,  elected  by  the  company,  consisted  of 
thirteen  persons,  “resydent  upon  the  said  plantation." 

The  electors  were  the  stockholders,  or  freemen,  who  received  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  return  for  fifty  pounds  ventured  in  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  company.  Later  the  number  of  freemen  was 
enlarged,  but  jealously;  and  membership  was  restricted  to  Church 
members.  Thus  the  colonial  government  of  Massachusetts  was  kept 
in  the  hands  of  a  property-owning,  enlightened,  Puritan,  and,  on  many 
occasions,  a  high-handed  minority. 

In  the  spring  of  1629  six  vessels  sailed  from  England  to  Salem, 
marking  the  beginning  of  a  ten-year  period  of  tremendous  emigra¬ 
tion.  Among  the  passengers  were  the  Reverend  Francis  Higginson, 
of  Leicester,  and  the  Reverend  Samuel  Skelton,  of  Lincolnshire,  wTho 
were  to  be  the  ministers  at  Salem.  These  men  were  paid  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  it  may  be  noted  here  that  they  had  no  direct  political 
authority.  Indirectly,  however,  as  with  all  Puritan  ministers  in  the 
Colony,  their  political  influence  was  great;  for  in  those  days  of  no 
newspapers,  few  books,  little  time  for  reading,  and  great  pulpit  ora¬ 
tory,  the  settlers  naturally  looked  to  their  ministers,  men  usually  of 
strong  personalities,  for  guidance  in  all  things,  temporal  quite  as  much 
as  spiritual. 

The  year  1629  in  Salem  wTas  marked  by  the  events  of  the  new 
government  getting  started,  devising  necessary  legislation,  and  by  the 
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organization  of  the  First  Church  of  the  Colony.  The  members  of 
the  church  elected  Mr.  Higginson  to  be  teacher,  and  Mr.  Skelton 
to  be  pastor.  Mr.  Higginson  died  in  1629,  and  it  was  to  fill  his  place 
that  Roger  Williams  was  brought  to  Salem. 

Meanwhile  more  organization,  resulting  in  more  confusion  to 
later  historians,  was  taking  place  in  England.  Matthew  Cradock, 
who  by  this  time  creates  the  impression  along  with  John  White  of 
being  as  busy  as  a  bee  behind  the  scenes,  off  stage,  where  he  seems 
almost  a  mythical  figure,  was  able  to  persuade  more  and  more  influ¬ 
ential  men  of  property  to  emigrate.  Accordingly,  he  suggested  that 
the  management  of  the  company  be  transferred  from  England  to  the 
Colony,  and  in  1630  John  Winthrop  sailed  for  Salem,  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  replace  Endecott,  and  along  with  him  a  Deputy  Governor, 
Thomas  Dudley.  With  them,  also,  was  an  Elizabeth  Hauchins,  who 
on  August  18,  1630,  became  the  new  and  very  young  wife  of  John 
Endecott. 

The  new  settlers  were  received  cordially;  but  fresh  from  the 
luxuries  of  Old  England,  they  viewed  askance  a  Salem  again  dis¬ 
couraged  after  another  hard  winter.  Accordingly,  the  new  settlers, 
after  a  brief  stop  in  Essex  County,  moved  on  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Charles — and  so  on  out  of  the  confines  of  this  present  history.  Some 
of  them,  of  course,  notably  Simon  Bradstreet,  thought  better  of  it 
later  and  returned  to  be  included  in  the  records  of  the  most  historic 
county  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  episode  of  real  political  importance  in  Essex  County — 
now  that  the  seat  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  removed  to  New- 
towne  (Cambridge),  where  Winthrop  and  Dudley  started  their  petty 
feuds,  and  thence  to  Boston — is  the  arrival  in  Salem  of  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams,  in  November,  1633. 

Roger  Williams,  born  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  a  graduate  of  Sutton’s  Hospital,  a  part  of  Charter  House, 
London,  and  a  graduate  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  from 
which  he  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1627.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Cambridge  he  became  private  chaplain  for  Sir  William 
Masham  of  Otes,  County  of  Essex.  He  fell  madly  in  love  with  his 
patroness’  cousin,  but  was  turned  down  by  her.  In  reply  to  her  rejec¬ 
tion  he  warned  his  lady  love  that  some  day  she  may  cast  her  eyes  up 
toward  heaven — “and  what  a  gnawing  worm  it  will  be  ....  to  see  so 
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many  branches  in  the  bosom  of  Christ  and  your  stock  rejected.”  He 
further  eased  his  feelings  by  falling  in  love  with  some  one  else,  and 
with  her  as  his  wife  he  sailed  for  New  England  on  December  I,  1630. 

Williams  from  the  first  was  more  radical  than  most  of  the  Puritan 
ministers  who,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  wrere  really  merely  left  wing 
members  of  the  Established  Church.  Williams,  however,  was  a  com¬ 
plete  separatist  and  a  congregationalist.  He  was  immediately  offered 
the  position  of  minister  to  the  First  Church  of  Boston,  but  refused  to 
go  until  they  separated  completely  from  the  Established  Church  and 
begged  forgiveness  of  God  and  of  himself  for  not  having  done  so 
beforehand.  The  First  Church  of  Boston  refused,  however,  and  so 
Williams  washed  his  hands  of  them  and  went  directly  to  the  more 
congenial  atmosphere  of  Plymouth.  (At  this  time,  1631,  incidentally, 
he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Salem  to  replace  Mr.  Higginson,  but  his 
stay  there  was  short.  Why  he  left  is  not  known,  but  he  evidently  left 
wfith  no  ill  will,  for  he  was  asked  back  two  years  later.) 

He  wras  received  cordially  at  Plymouth  and  did  notable  good  work 
among  the  Indians.  In  fact,  it  was  with  the  Indians  that  Williams 
did  his  best  work.  He  was  interested  in  them  and  sympathetic  with 
them,  and  in  his  two  years  at  Plymouth  he  took  the  trouble  to  learn 
their  language.  They,  in  turn,  liked  him,  for  he  seemed  to  exhibit  a 
patience  with  the  savages  that  he  wTas  quite  incapable  of  in  his  dealings 
with  those  weaker  mortals  of  his  own  race. 

But  even  at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  among  brethren,  he  caused 
enough  ill  feeling  so  that  they  welcomed  his  departure  when  he  wras 
called  to  Salem  in  the  fall  of  1633.  He  was  naturally  a  contentious 
person,  loving  a  hot  argument,  and  convinced  of  his  own  infallibility. 
His  nature  is  shown  by  one  of  his  squabbles  at  Plymouth,  where  he 
objected  to  the  greeting  “Goodman.”  He  quoted  Jesus,  “Why  call- 
est  thou  me  good?  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God.”  Wil¬ 
liams  stirred  up  so  much  controversy  about  it  that  the  Colony  was 
divided,  until  Governor  Winthrop  sensibly  pointed  out  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  hardly  worth  arguing  about.  And  so  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Roger  Williams  was  in  Salem  for  two  years.  To  follow  his 
actions  one  by  one  would  be  tedious.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  two 
years  he  stirred  up  trouble. 
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In  the  first  place  he  supported  Skelton’s  objection  to  the  fort¬ 
nightly  meetings  of  the  ministers  about  Boston.  These  meetings, 
actually,  were  harmless  enough  gatherings,  where  the  clergymen  got 
together  to  discuss  theological  points.  The  meetings  were  probably 
very  good  in  providing  intellectual  stimulus,  as  a  matter  of  fact;  but 
Williams  objected  to  them  lest  they  might  prejudice  the  liberties  of 
the  individual  churches. 

Shortly  after  that  he  sent  a  treatise  to  the  Governor  and  his  Coun¬ 
cil  in  which  he  disputed  their  rights  to  the  lands  here  under  the  King’s 
grant.  For,  said  Williams,  the  land  belongs  to  the  Indians,  and  how 
could  the  King  give  away  that  which  was  not  his  in  the  first  place? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  company  had  taken  steps  in  1628  to  settle 
any  equitable  claims  which  were  presented  by  the  Indians,  but  it  may 
be  imagined  that  not  a  great  deal  was  done  in  that  direction.  Roger 
Williams,  no  doubt,  stood  on  good  moral  grounds  in  this,  but  the 
newly  settled  white  owners  of  the  land,  who  had  worked  hard  to  cul¬ 
tivate  it,  were  peculiarly  sensitive  about  their  rights  of  ownership. 

His  next  step  was  most  serious.  He  charged  King  James  with  a 
“solemn  public  lie”  in  stating  that  he  was  the  first  Christian  Prince 
to  have  discovered  New  England  and  in  calling  Europe  Christendom. 
And  not  satisfied  with  that,  he  proceeded  to  apply  three  uncompli¬ 
mentary  passages  in  “Revelations”  to  King  Charles.  Unfortunately 
— most  unfortunately — for  posterity’s  enlightenment,  the  identity 
of  these  passages  has  been  lost.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the 
Governor  and  his  Council  squirmed  a  bit  on  reading  them  and  finally 
decided  that  the  passages  were  “not  as  dangerous  as  had  been  sup¬ 
posed.”  Williams  retracted  these  charges  when  the  General  Court 
wrote  Endecott  to  have  him  do  so,  and  furthermore,  he  promised  to 
be  good  in  the  future — a  promise,  of  course,  which  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  man  to  be  able  to  keep. 

In  the  meantime  other  political  factors  combined  to  bring  the 
Williams  episode  to  a  head.  Three  of  the  undesirable  aliens  whom 
New  England  had  deported,  among  them  Morton  of  Merrymount, 
had  made  serious  charges  in  England  against  the  colonists,  claiming 
that  the  colonists  were  villifying  the  Church  and  State.  Friends  of 
the  colonists  defended  them,  but  it  did  not  help  the  cause  at  all  to 
have  Williams  starting  up  again  in  Salem,  preaching  against  things 
as  they  were.  Affairs  finally  reached  such  serious  proportions  that 
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the  King  sent  orders  to  Cradock  that  the  Massachusetts  patent  be 
given  up  and  threatened  to  send  troops  over  to  enforce  a  new  organ¬ 
ization  of  things.  The  colonists,  naturally,  were  disturbed.  They 
feared  not  only  loss  of  land,  but  also  they  feared  that  their  churches 
would  be  subject  to  the  rule  of  two  archbishops  of  the  Established 
Church,  sent  over  for  that  purpose.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  vote 
appropriations  for  fortifications  and  defense.  Luckily,  however,  they 
managed  to  stall  on  a  legal  technicality  and  the  whole  series  of  threats 
and  counter  threats  was  forgotten — and  the  Battle  of  Lexington  was 
postponed  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

During  all  this  uneasiness  it  may  be  imagined  that  Williams  was 
not  only  not  helping  the  colonists  very  much,  but,  indeed,  was  making 
himself  decidedly  unpopular  with  a  good  many  of  them. 

It  was  right  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  incident  of  "i  e  Redde  Crosse 
Knight  occurred.  The  incident  was  that  a  man  in  Salem  took  out  his 
sword  and  proceeded  to  cut  out  the  Red  Cross  from  the  King’s  colors 
— an  act  which  the  Massachusetts  government  lost  no  time  in  explain¬ 
ing  and  apologizing  for  to  the  King.  It  seems  that  T  e  Knight  had 
done  it,  not  to  deface  the  King’s  colors,  but  to  purge  them.  Lor  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  King’s  colors  was  a  gift  from  the  Pope  and  smacked 
of  Roman  Catholicism.  Now,  Ye  Redde  Crosse  Knight  turned  out 
to  be  John  Endecott  (whose  family  possess  the  offending  sword  to 
this  day).  John  Endecott  was  severely  censured  by  the  General 
Court,  and  as  punishment  for  his  crime,  he  was  forbidden  to  hold 
any  public  office  for  one  year — a  punishment  which  was  in  reality  a 
light  one  because  the  court  held  that  “he  did  it  out  of  tenderness  of 
conscience,  and  not  of  any  evil  intent.” 

The  action  of  Endecott  reflected  sharply  upon  Williams,  for  since 
the  death  of  Skelton  on  August  2,  1634,  Williams  had  been  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  of  Salem,  and  Endecott  was  not  only  a  parishioner 
of  Williams,  but  also  one  of  his  staunchest  defenders.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  considered,  therefore,  that  when  Endecott  played  the  part  of 
Ye  Knight,  he  was  merely  and  completely  reflecting  the  opinion  of  and 
under  the  influence  of  his  spiritual  leader. 

One  of  the  reforms  that  Williams  effected  during  his  pastorate 
was  to  have  the  women  of  his  congregation  come  to  church  veiled. 
Never  content  with  a  narrow  and  confining  victory,  Williams  hoped 
to  convert  the  whole  world  to  his  way  of  thinking  on  this  matter — or 
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if  not  the  whole  world,  at  least  a  goodly  part  of  Massachusetts. 
Needless  to  say,  Williams’  sphere  of  influence  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  was  held  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  parish. 

By  the  late  spring  of  1635  matters  were  coming  pretty  much  to 
a  head.  Williams  was  teaching  that  magistrates  had  no  right  to 
administer  oaths  to  unregenerate  men,  for  it  caused  them  to  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.  Entirely  aside  from  the  morals  of  this  latest 
idea,  its  execution  would  most  decidedly  have  embarrassed  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  magistrates  decided  to 
ignore  the  Quixotic  advice.  In  August,  however,  Williams  resolved 
within  himself  to  attack  another  windmill.  He  advised  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  pray  with  an  unregenerate  person,  “even  though  his  wife 
or  child.”  This  theory  might  have  proved  embarrassing  to  family 
life  and  domestic  harmony  in  Massachusetts;  and  the  colonists,  no 
doubt  realizing  their  duty  to  posterity  to  preserve  that  family  life 
which  was  to  be  the  greatness  of  the  Gilded  Age  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  foundation  of  the  Republican  party,  rejected  this 
theory,  also.  They  rejected  it  vehemently  and  took  action. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  in  all  of  this  the  people  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  really  showed  a  more  tolerant,  and  perhaps  more  Christian, 
spirit  than  did  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island.  But  now  they  lost 
patience.  They  granted  to  him  and  to  his  church  in  Salem  till  the  next 
General  Court  to  think  things  over.  If  at  that  time  he  still  main¬ 
tained  these  doctrines,  he  was  to  be  removed. 

Now  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  town  of  Salem  petitioned  the 
General  Court  for  a  grant  of  land  at  Marblehead  Neck.  The  defense 
of  Williams  by  Endecott  and  other  Salem  men  was  punished  by  the 
court’s  refusing  the  petition — a  refusal  which  hit  hard  at  the  practical 
natures  of  the  Puritan  founders  of  the  wealth  of  Essex  County.  Salem 
objected  and  wrote  letters  to  the  other  churches,  protesting;  but  their 
delegates  were  refused  admittance  to  the  General  Court  till  they  had 
acknowledged  their  fault  in  vilifying  the  magistrates.  Being  business 
men — not  men  of  God — they  acknowledged  their  fault;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  us  history  does  not  tell  whether  or  not  they  were  rewarded 
with  Marblehead  Neck.  Williams,  however,  demanded  that  his  par¬ 
ish  sever  its  relations  with  the  ungodly,  meaning  the  other  churches  of 
the  Commonwealth  whose  ideas  differed  from  his  and  whose  govern¬ 
ments  were  less  strictly  Congregationalist.  He  refused  to  have  com- 
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munion  with  his  own  church  until  they  had  severed  their  relations  with 
the  other  churches.  He  even  went  so  far,  it  is  said,  to  refuse  to  take 
his  meals  wTith  his  own  wife  and  children,  who  had  continued  to  take 
communion  with  his  parishioners.  History  does  not  tell  us,  but  it  is 
probably  fairly  safe  to  assume,  however,  that  he  allowed  his  wife  to 
continue  cooking  for  him,  no  doubt  humoring  her,  a  member  of  the 
weaker  sex,  for  whom  Christanity  had  its  social  as  well  as  its  moral 
niceties. 

But  Roger  Williams  had  gone  too  far,  and  when  he  defied  the 
Court  in  September,  1635,  the  Salem  church  disclaimed  his  errors,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  Colony  within  six  weeks.  Even  this  did 
not  quiet  him;  so  Captain  Underhill  was  directed  to  go  to  Salem  to 
seize  him  and  to  send  him  to  England.  On  his  arrival  in  Salem, 
however,  he  found  that  Williams  had  been  gone  three  days — and  no 
one  knew  whither. 

Williams  took  with  him  his  followers  and  founded  his  Colony, 
and  changed  his  own  nature  to  a  great  degree.  Occasionally  the  old 
pugnacity  flared  up — even  in  Rhode  Island — but  it  would  soon  quiet 
down,  and  on  the  whole  Williams’  colony  was  free  from  internal  con¬ 
troversy.  In  Rhode  Island  he  did  good  work  among  the  Indians. 
And,  strangely  enough,  he  established  most  amicable  relations  with 
Massachusetts — perhaps  by  this  time  considering  her  inhabitants  sav¬ 
ages,  whom  he  must  treat  with  the  same  patience  and  kindness  that  he 
exhibited  towards  the  redskins. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  on  Williams.  He  did  have  a 
conscience;  of  that  we  are  sure.  And  he  must  have  had  a  very  strong 
personality,  for  he  did  have  a  considerable  following,  among  whom 
were  men  like  John  Endecott.  In  the  face  of  Boston  opposition  Salem 
stood  by  him  for  as  long  as  it  could. 

But  Williams  was  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  a  difficult  person  to 
get  on  with,  and  quite  likely  to  involve  the  Colony  in  trouble  with 
England;  and  however  sincere,  saintly,  and  learned  he  may  have  been, 
the  Colony  was  probably  safer  without  him.  That  he  did  have  a  fol¬ 
lowing  of  importance,  however,  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  he  drew 
awTay  after  him  a  considerable  number  of  useful  people  who  helped 
build  up  Rhode  Island. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  historical  error  with  regard  to  Williams 
appears  to  lie  in  attributing  to  the  brilliant  but  unstable  and  often 
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intolerant  and  bigoted  Williams  of  1635  the  toleration  and  breadth 
of  view  which  undoubtedly  characterized  the  Williams  of  1650.  For 
in  1635  he  was  like  many  another  who  denounces  the  bigotry  and 
narrow-mindedness  of  his  associates.  He  would  have  done  better  to 
have  forgotten  the  mote  in  his  brother’s  eye  and  to  have  paid  more 
attention  to  the  beam  in  his  own.  By  1650,  however,  he  had  been 
“purified  and  clarified  by  adversity,”  and  was  a  much  more  tolerant 
human  being — a  wiser,  and  we  hope  not  too  much  a  sadder,  man.  In 
1635  he  was  the  leader  of  an  irresponsible  and  infant  minority.  In 
1650  he  was  the  leader  of  an  established  majority  whose  responsibility 
it  was  to  govern  a  colony  and  to  keep  the  peace  within  its  own  bounds 
and  with  its  neighbors. 

No  one  would  wish,  really,  to  belittle  the  credit  that  is  due  Wil¬ 
liams  for  overlooking  the  friction  between  him  and  the  churches  and 
governments  of  both  Plymouth  and  the  Bay  Colony,  and  for  main¬ 
taining  friendly  relations  with  them  in  after  years;  but  it  is  a  fair 
conclusion  that  in  1635  Roger  Williams  was  a  contentious  person  who 
could  get  along  in  no  colony  but  his  own,  and  that  the  magistrates 
were  wise  and  right  in  ordering  his  removal. 

Next  in  our  list  of  Essex  County  statesmen  is  Simon  Bradstreet, 
who  touched  the  shores  of  Essex  in  1630,  along  with  Winthrop  and 
Dudley,  but  who  immediately  thought  better  of  it  and  established 
his  house  in  that  part  of  Cambridge  which  later  became  Harvard 
Square.  In  1635,  however,  the  Bradstreets  moved  to  Ipswich,  and 
in  1644  they  moved  to  Andover,  always,  it  may  be  noted,  carefully 
keeping  within  the  boundaries  of  Essex  County — particularly  cautious, 
of  course,  after  their  one  misstep  into  the  swamps  about  Harvard 
Square  and  Middlesex  County.  And  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  when 
he  seems  to  have  thrown  all  caution  to  the  four  winds  and  to  have 
taken  unto  himself  a  second  wife,  he  still  was  canny  enough  to  stay 
within  Essex  County,  for  he  moved  to  the  house  of  his  second  wife  in 
Salem,  and  there  lived  till  his  death  in  1697  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 

Simon  Bradstreet  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Horbling  near 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  England.  He  was  brought  up  among  gentle¬ 
men  of  cultivation.  While  Simon  was  attending  the  Horbling  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  his  father  died.  He  seems  to  have  lived  for  a  while  with 
the  families  of  the  Countess  of  Lincoln  and  of  the  Countess  of  War¬ 
wick.  Although  his  father’s  death  interrupted  his  formal  education, 
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it  did  not  stop  it,  for  he  matriculated  at  Cambridge,  and  recei\  ed  his 
bachelor’s  degree  and  later  his  master’s  degree  from  Emmanuel 
College. 

Thomas  Dudley,  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  became  his 
patron,  and  Bradstreet  succeeded  Dudley  as  steward  to  Lincoln  when 
Dudley  moved  to  Boston,  England.  Later  he  was  called  into  the 
service  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick.  Bradstreet  promptly  fell  in 
love  with  Dudley’s  daughter,  Anne,  and  married  her  a  very  short 
time  after  she  arose  from  bed  after  smallpox.  The  marriage  was  a 
most  happy  one.  The  couple  were  devoted  to  each  other,  and  their 
devotion  has  been  immortalized  by  Anne  Bradstreet  s  poetry: 

“If  ever  two  were  one  then  surely  we.” 

When  Dudley  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1630,  Bradstreet  and 
his  wife  came  with  him,  and  as  has  been  pointed  out,  lived  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  till  1635.  When  Ipswich  was  settled,  Thomas  Dudley,  Simon 
Bradstreet,  and  their  families  were  the  leading  inhabitants.  The 
Bradstreets  lived  there  till  1644.  And  in  1638  the  General  Couit 
gave  license  to  Bradstreet  and  others  for  a  plantation  at  Merrimac, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  Andover.  It  was  there,  in  1644,  that 
the  Bradstreets  built  their  large  and  hospitable  house,  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  culture  in  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Bradstreet  home  was  one  of  the  earliest  houses  in  the  county  that 
had  that  atmosphere  of  education  and  refinement  which  later  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  homes  of  Essex  County  and  some  of  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  And  it  was  there,  in  1672,  after  forty  years  of  married  life, 
that  Anne  Bradstreet  died  and  was  buried.  And  it  is  a  tribute  to  her 
that  Simon  Bradstreet  did  not  marry  again  for  four  years  very 
nearly  establishing  an  all-time  Puritan  record— and  that  when  he  did 
marry  a  second  time,  it  was  probably  because  the  Governor-elect 

needed  a  housekeeper  and  a  hostess. 

Simon  Bradstreet  was  an  Assistant  from  1630  to  1678;  he  was 
a  member  of  that  chamber  of  the  General  Court  which  was  finally 
called  the  Senate  as  the  result  of  the  division  of  the  court  over  the 
controversy  on  Captain  Keayne  and  Mrs.  Sherman’s  pig;  he  was 
Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  one  time  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  and 
its  agent  in  London  in  a  critical  period. 
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In  1642  Simon  Bradstreet  with  others  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  commission  from  Massachusetts  which  was  responsible  for 
the  formation  of  the  New  England  Confederacy — “The  United 
Colonies  of  New  England” — which  did  notable  work  in  defense  in 
King  Philip’s  War,  and  which  did  a  lot  towards  training  people  to 
think  in  terms  of  united  effort. 

Early  Massachusetts  history  concerns  itself  with  a  struggle 
between  oligarchy  and  a  rising  sentiment  for  democracy.  Simon 
Bradstreet  was  by  birth,  education,  and  position  naturally  a  member 
of  that  ruling  few  who  governed  New  England  in  its  early  days,  but 
he  was  one  of  those  who  counseled  moderation,  on  the  whole,  and  who 
often  advised  compromise  which  led  to  the  growth  of  a  more  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage. 

Bradstreet  was  a  member  of  the  court  which  banished  Anne 
Hutchinson,  but  he  did  it  because  he  felt  that  peace  in  the  Colony 
required  that  the  tenets  of  the  Puritan  faith  and  its  ministers  remain 
insured  against  attack.  In  this  he  was  perhaps  short-sighted,  but  he 
was,  after  all,  a  member  of  an  older  and  passing  school  of  philosophers. 

As  a  result  of  Endecott’s  rigid  persecution  against  the  Quakers, 
Charles  II  became  angry,  for  there  was  a  time  when  his  attitude 
towards  them  was  lenient.  Charles  II  threatened  revocation  of  the 
charter,  and  Bradstreet  and  the  Reverend  John  Norton  were  sent  to 
England  in  1662  to  speak  for  the  colonists.  Their  mission  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  that  the  charter  was  not  revoked  at  that  time,  but  they 
brought  home  such  instructions  from  the  King  to  the  clergy  that  both 
agents  were  unpopular  here  for  a  long  time.  Norton  was  supposed  to 
have  died  broken-hearted  at  his  unpopularity,  but  Bradstreet  bore  it 
with  composure  and  philosophy. 

Bradstreet  was  not  Governor  during  the  witchcraft  trials  in  Salem, 
and  it  is  known  that  he  with  a  few  others  kept  their  sanity  well  enough 
to  protest  strongly  against  such  horrible  proceedings. 

In  the  contest  between  Crown  and  Colony,  in  1663,  Bradstreet 
was  too  far-seeing  not  to  realize  that  complete  opposition  to  the  royal 
wishes  would  get  the  Colony  nowhere.  His  advice  was  not  taken, 
however,  and  the  Colony  lost  its  charter  in  1684.  Although  Brad¬ 
street  proved  right,  of  course,  his  popularity  was  not  increased 
thereby.  By  the  end  of  his  life,  however,  his  services  in  this  contest 
were  appreciated.  Cotton  Mather  called  him  “The  Nestor  of  New 
England”  and  “The  Father  of  His  Country.” 
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Bradstreet  was  Governor  when  the  charter  was  revoked,  and  so, 
of  course,  gave  way  to  Joseph  Dudley  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros. 
Under  Andros  Massachusetts  government  wTas  a  despotism,  and  when 
on  April  4,  1689,  news  came  to  Boston  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
landed  in  England,  the  colonists  were  ready  to  revolt.  No  one  knew 
with  what  success  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  met,  but  Bradstreet,  now 
no  longer  advising  moderation,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  revolt. 
And  so  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  he  signed  the  proclamation  which 
was  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  on  April  19,  1689,  he  marched 
at  the  head  of  the  militia  up  King  Street  to  the  old  State  House. 

“All  the  cry  was  against  Andros.  The  castle  was  taken; 
the  frigate  was  mastered;  the  fortifications  occupied. 

“Once  more  Massachusetts  assembled  in  general  court, 
and  the  old  man,  whose  blood  could  still  tingle  at  wrong,  w^as 
called  again  to  the  chair  of  state.” 

Although  Bradstreet  has  been  called  a  figurehead  in  this  revolt, 
no  public  service  brought  him  more  honor.  Hawthorne  has  immor¬ 
talized  the  incident  in  “The  Gray  Champion.”  And  as  for  his  being 
a  figurehead,  he  was  a  forceful  one.  He  stands  with  George  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  only  two  men  who  ever  kicked  out  a  Governor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  sent  him  packing  home  to  England. 

General  Pew  has  said: 

“This  is  an  intimation  that  Bradstreet  was  used  as  scenery, 
to  give  respectability  to  this  revolution.  Even  so,  when  Gov¬ 
ernor  Andros  looked  over  the  palisades  of  his  fortification  on 
Fort  Hill  and  sawr  the  guns  of  his  captured  shore  battery 
trained  on  his  stronghold,  he  realized  that  Bradstreet  behind 
those  guns  was  scenery  more  persuasive  than  respectable.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  next  two 
years  Bradstreet  made  a  very  active  Governor,  warring  with  Indians 
in  Maine,  capturing  Port  Royal,  and  extending  the  northern  boundary 
of  Massachusetts  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  He  fitted  out  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  Quebec,  which  failed  through  lack  of  cooperation  from 
Albany,  and  he  satisfied  the  clamors  of  the  unpaid  soldiers  with  an 
issue  of  paper  money.  And  he  remained  calm  and  unperturbed  before 
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a  clergy  clamoring  for  a  restoration  of  former  conditions  under  a 
new  charter. 

At  the  age  of  ninety  he  retired  from  public  office,  and  three  years 
later  he  died : 

“Simon  Bradstreet,  Gentleman  and  Soldier,  Senator  in  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  from  1630  to  1673.  Then,  until 
1679,  Deputy  Governor,  and  finally,  until  1686,  Governor  of 
the  Colony  by  the  united  and  unchanging  vote  of  the  people. 

In  judgment,  he  was  as  far-sighted  as  Lynceus.  Wealth  and 
honor  had  for  him  no  allurement.  He  kept  an  even  balance 
between  the  authority  of  the  king  and  the  liberty  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Of  temperate  judgment  in  religion,  of  blameless  life,  he 
overcame  the  world  and  left  it  on  March  27,  1697,  in  the  third 
year  of  King  William,  the  9th  month,  and  the  94th  year  of 
his  age.” 

It  was  under  Governor  Andros,  in  1687?  that  the  famous  Essex 
Revolt  occurred.  Andros  realized  along  with  most  of  the  other  think¬ 
ing  people  of  the  day  that  his  government  needed  an  elected  assembly, 
but  the  King  made  no  provision  for  such  an  assembly.  Andros,  there¬ 
fore,  had  to  levy  taxes  only  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  majority 
of  his  Council.  The  people  had  no  voice — taxation,  therefore,  with¬ 
out  representation. 

On  March  1,  1687,  Andros  presented  to  his  Council  a  general 
bill  of  taxation  which  embodied  many  older  ones.  The  Councd  seems 
to  have  debated  the  issue  at  length,  and  after  two  days  the  bill  was 
passed.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  however,  claimed  years 
later  that  some  votes  were  not  counted  and  that  others  refused  to 
vote,  preferring  to  sulk. 

The  attempt  to  levy  this  tax  was  met  with  immediate  resistance 
in  Essex  County,  particularly  in  Ipswich.  The  minister,  John  Wise, 
drew  up  a  protest  wffiich  many  men  of  Ipswich  signed.  The  document 
protested  the  fact  of  taxation  without  representation,  protested  that 
their  liberties  as  Englishmen  had  been  infringed  upon,  and  said  that 
the  undersigned  would  refuse  to  pay  any  tax  not  levied  by  an  elected 
assembly. 

Twenty-eight  of  these  men  were  immediately  arrested,  but  most 
of  them  were  as  immediately  let  go.  Six  of  them,  however,  were 
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denied  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  thrown  into  prison  at  Boston,  and 
brought  to  trial  before  Dudley,  the  presiding  judge,  and  a  jury  that 
Wise  claimed  was  decidedly  packed.  The  offenders  were  found  guilty, 
were  fined  £185  apiece,  and  were  made  to  pay  heavy  court  fees.  Wise 
was  suspended  from  his  ministerial  functions. 

The  seventeenth  century  in  Massachusetts  marks  the  rise  of  the 
town  government,  an  institution  of  New  England  that  is  notably 
famous.  These  town  governments  had  never  had  legal  standing  as 
corporations,  but  they  had  had  assigned  to  them  many  important  func¬ 
tions  in  local  government.  And  above  all  they  were  assemblies  which 
fostered  a  growing  democracy.  Upon  the  revocation  of  the  char¬ 
ter,  the  town  government  ceased  even  to  have  a  political  standing; 
but  the  Andros  regime,  nevertheless,  allowed  them  to  continue  func¬ 
tioning  much  as  they  had  done  before.  This  marks  a  certain  liberal¬ 
ism  in  Andros,  unquestionably.  But  as  a  result  of  the  Essex  Revolt 
the  Council  passed  a  law  limiting  town  meetings  to  one  a  year  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  local  officers.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  this 
was  a  serious  blow  to  what  has  been  considered  the  root  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  popular  government  in  the  Colony. 

Shortly  after  the  Essex  Revolt  came  an  episode  in  Essex  County 
that  has  made  her  name  ring  down  through  the  annals  of  American 
history  in  not  very  complimentary  terms.  The  episode,  of  course, 
was  that  of  witchcraft  in  Salem.  The  episode  is  an  important  point, 
too,  in  this  particular  chapter,  for  it  marks  one  of  the  last  times  that 
Essex  County  history  is  Massachusetts  history,  is  American  history. 
From  this  point  on  the  political  history  of  Essex  County  merges  itself 
more  and  more  into  the  larger  issues  of  the  State  and  Nation.  To 
study  Essex  County  in  detail  before  1693  is  to  study  in  detail  some 
of  the  major  events  of  the  Colony.  After  1693  to  study  Essex  County 
history  in  detail  is,  with  few  exceptions,  to  study  triviality,  except  as 
one  studies  county  history  in  relation  to  State  and  Nation. 

And  Salem  witchcraft  is  an  important  marker  in  this  chapter  for 
another  reason.  It  defines  the  end  of  one  political  era  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  another.  For  because  of  the  discreditable  part  taken  by  some 
of  the  clergy,  such  as  Cotton  Mather  and  Samuel  Parris,  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  came  out  of  the  affair  rather  the  worse  for  wear.  This 
does  not  mean  that  religion  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  Massachusetts  pol¬ 
itics  after  1693.  On  the  contrary  the  Congregational  Church  was  the 
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privileged  church  right  up  to  1812.  But  witchcraft  was  a  warning 
knell  for  the  church,  and  1693  marks  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of 
the  power  of  the  clergy  in  the  politics  of  Massachusetts.  Robert 
Calef  dealt  a  staggering  blow. 

The  full  account  of  Salem  Witchcraft  is  treated  at  length  else¬ 
where  in  this  history,  and  so  only  a  bare  outline  is  needed  here. 

That  witchcraft  existed  in  the  world  before  it  broke  out  in  Salem 
is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted.  But  there  had  been  few  English 
executions  in  the  seventeenth  century.  What  started  it  in  Salem  is 
hard  to  say;  but  it  undoubtedly  was  influenced,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
writings  of  the  Mathers,  father  and  son. 

As  far  back  as  1681  many  of  the  clergy  about  Boston  became 
interested  in  witchcraft  and  similar  delusions.  They  set  about  to 
investigate  the  subject  from  what  they  considered  a  scientific  angle. 
Shortly  after,  Increase  Mather,  in  his  “An  Essay  for  the  Recording 
of  Illustrious  Providence,”  published  in  Boston  in  1684,  recited 
numerous  cases  of  “witchcraft  and  possession”  which  had  been 
observed,  and  pointed  out  the  symptoms  by  which  the  Devil  might 
be  recognized.  Mather’s  son,  Cotton  Mather,  was  under  the  delusion 
that  it  was  his  personal  job  to  free  his  people  from  the  “plot  of  the 
Devil  against  New  England,”  and  in  his  hands  ideas  became 
dangerous. 

It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  clergy  of  the  time  were 
interested  in  the  subject  and  preached  about  it  in  their  own  peculiarly 
vivid  way  to  an  emotional  people.  And  so  the  subject  was  in  the  air. 
And  very  likely  the  children,  who  were  to  prove  such  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  trials,  fell  under  the  spell  first,  being  most  sensitive,  most 
highly  strung,  most  imaginative,  and  least  skeptical,  least  balanced, 
least  courageous. 

One  of  the  first  cases  of  witchcraft  broke  out  in  Salem  Village 
(Danvers)  in  1692  in  the  home  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Parris,  min¬ 
ister.  Acting  upon  the  testimony  of  young  girls,  he  had  the  nurse  of 
his  own  household,  a  West  Indian  woman,  brought  to  trial.  This 
started  things.  Parris  himself  became  fanatical  in  ferreting  out 
demons.  The  Reverend  Noyes,  of  Salem,  joined  with  enthusiasm  in 
the  chase.  Cotton  Mather  joined  in  and  became  the  leader  of  all. 
And  in  less  than  a  year  twenty  innocent  people  had  lost  their  lives. 
Essex  County  sometimes  boasts  that,  after  all,  only  one  was  killed  by 
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torture — that  one  being  pressed  to  death  between  weights  over  a 
period  of  a  few  days — none  was  submitted  to  trial  by  fire,  and  few 
were  submitted  to  trial  by  water.  But  it  is  a  doubtful  boast.  Twenty 
innocent  victims  hanged  is  a  record  which  rather  calls  for  silence  from 
the  defenders  of  the  Puritan  virtues. 

The  trials  were  held  in  Salem  and  were  a  travesty  on  justice. 
They  opened  when  the  General  Court  was  not  in  session,  and  so  when 
Governor  Phips  arrived  from  England  in  May  and  found  one  hun¬ 
dred  witches  in  prison,  he  took  the  advice  of  Mather  and  appointed  an 
illegal  court,  presided  over  by  his  Deputy  Governor,  ‘‘the  savagely 
bigoted  Stoughton.”  By  the  time  the  General  Court  again  convened, 
things  were  in  such  a  state  that  many  members  of  some  of  the  leading 
families  of  Essex  County  were  awaiting  trial — lucky,  really,  to  have 
escaped  trial  in  Stoughton’s  court  with  a  packed  and  hysterical  jury. 
The  General  Court  disbanded  Stoughton's  court  and  failed  to  appoint 
another.  They  released  over  one  hundred  witches  still  in  jail.  And 
shortly  after  that  Robert  Calef  wrote  a  stinging  attack  on  Cotton 
Mather,  over  the  later  case  in  Boston  of  Margaret  Rule,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  discredited  Mather  and  the  cause  of  witchcraft. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  trials  was  that  the  more  a  person 
denied  his  guilt  the  more  certain  were  the  judges  that  he  was 
a  witch  uttering  blasphemies,  and  the  more  certain  was  he  of 
being  hanged.  Full  confession  of  guilt,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
met  by  the  release  of  the  guilty  ones.  The  witches  at  Andover  soon 
caught  on  to  this  fact,  and  one  by  one  they  got  up  and  confessed  their 
guilt.  And  one  by  one  they  were  released,  after  having  first  named 
some  one  else  for  having  put  the  Devil  into  them.  That  person,  in 
turn,  was  called  to  trial;  and  he,  in  turn,  passed  the  blame  to  some¬ 
body  else.  Andover  may  be  proud,  incidentally,  that  her  two  clergy¬ 
men  were  vehement  in  their  denunciation  of  the  bigotry. 

The  episode  was  a  farce — but  a  tragic  one.  And  as  has  been 
stated,  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  ministerial  influence. 
Mr.  James  Truslow  Adams  has  said,  in  his  “Founding  of  New 
England”  : 

“  .  .  .  .  Courageous  laymen,  like  Thomas  Brattle  and 
Robert  Calef,  both  merchants,  exerted  their  influence  against 
the  delusion;  and  when  Mather  tried  to  start  another  alarm 
in  Boston,  less  than  a  year  after  the  last  execution  in  Salem, 
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public  opinion  was  arrayed  solidly  against  him.  In  1700 
Calef’s  book  in  answer  to  Mather’s  ‘Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World’  was  printed  in  London  and  quickly  imported  into  the 
Colony.  Though  the  rage  of  the  Mathers,  father  and  son, 
was  unbounded,  their  cause  had  been  thoroughly  discredited, 
and  their  day  was  past.  They  belonged,  in  reality,  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  while  Calef,  the  merchant,  defending  the 
cause  of  intellectual  freedom  with  no  weapon  but  that  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  belonged  to  the  eighteenth,  the  dawn  of  w'hich  was 
now  at  hand. 

“It  was  the  voice  of  that  century  to  which  people  were 
now  to  hearken.  Thenceforth,  happily  for  itself  as  well  as 
for  America,  the  church  was  to  be  unable  to  rely  either  upon 
political  power  or  upon  blind  fanaticism  to  uphold  its  leader¬ 
ship — a  leadership  which  now,  perforce,  took  on  a  nobler 
form.  The  work  of  the  founders  was  over.  In  the  extension 
of  their  influence  throughout  the  country,  wherever  we  find 
groups  of  settlers  from  the  New  England  States,  wre  find, 
indeed  the  church,  the  common  school,  and  the  town  meeting; 
but  it  is  a  liberalized  church,  a  non-sectarian  school,  and  a 
town  meeting  in  which  the  citizen’s  vote  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  possession  of  any  peculiar  theological  belief.’’ 

As  has  been  stated,  the  approach  to  a  study  of  the  political  history 
of  Essex  County  after  1700  must  of  necessity  be  quite  different  from 
the  approach  to  a  study  of  Essex  County  before  1700.  Before  1700 
the  political  events  of  Essex  County  wrere  of  national  significance. 
After  1700  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  incidents  of  local  politics  that 
can  be  truly  cited  with  universal  appeal.  And  so  with  these  few 
exceptions  the  political  history  of  Essex  County  must  now  be  studied 
from  a  general  point  of  view.  The  later  greatness  of  Essex  County 
lies  in  the  greatness  of  her  economic  and  social  contribution  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  to  America.  And  her  greatness  also  lies  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  contribution  she  has  offered  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation 
through  the  lives  of  her  more  famous  sons. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  general  study,  however,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  look  at  the  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  about  purely  local 
politics.  For  Essex  County  has  contributed  her  fair  share  of  local 
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news  to  the  headlines  of  nationally  read  newspapers.  Among  the 
most  interesting  of  these  events  are  the  Essex  Result  of  1778)  the 
Essex  Junto  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  1789-1811,  the  Gerry¬ 
mander  of  1 8 1 1 ,  and  the  Xewburyport's  phenomenon  of  the  i92o’s, 
“Bossy”  Gillis. 

The  Essex  Result  was  a  pamphlet  written  probably  by  Theophilus 
Parsons,  of  Newburyport,  in  1778.  It  was  a  pamphlet  designed  to 
reflect  the  views  of  a  meeting  of  Essex  County  statesmen-representa- 
tives  of  the  seven  towns — at  Ipswich,  in  April,  1778-  The  pamphlet 
represented  adverse  opinion  to  a  new  State  Constitution  presented 
to  the  public  by  the  General  Court  in  that  year.  It  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  defeat  of  that  Constitution.  Besides  Theophilus 
Parsons,  the  Essex  Result  may  be  considered  to  reflect  the  views  of 
men  like  John  Lowell,  who  later  formed  the  group  known  as  the 
Essex  Junto. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Essex  Result  were  simple  enough.  The 
Essex  Result  advised  a  government  by  the  American  aristocracy.  It 
was  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  that  all 
men  are  born  free,  all  men  are  equal,  all  men  should  serve,  and  so 
forth.  It  was  also  willing  to  admit  that  among  the  lower  classes  could 
be  found  many  sterling  qualities,  many  honest,  good  fellows.  But 
when  it  came  to  government,  it  was  perhaps  better  to  leave  that  in 
the  hands  of  “men  of  education  and  property.” 

The  Essex  Result,  therefore,  can  be  taken  simply  as  an  early 
example  of  the  political  power  that  property  owners  would  try  to 
wield  later  in  the  nineteenth  century.  And  it  is  further  interesting,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  as  an  advance  notice  of  what  would  constitute 
the  philosophies  of  the  members  of  the  later,  more  famous  Essex 
Junto — that  group  of  aristocrats  from  what  was  in  1781  adjudged 
the  wealthiest  county  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Essex  Junto  was  that  group  of  men  within  the  Federalist 
party  who  adhered  to  Hamilton  and  opposed  the  election  of  John 
Adams  in  1800.  It  was  Adams,  in  fact,  who  gave  to  the  group  the 
name  Essex  Junto. 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  has  said  of  them: 

“Although  the  soul  of  the  Federalist  party  was  doubtless 

Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  he  found  his  ablest  back¬ 
ing  in  a  group  of  Massachusetts  conservatives,  who  came  to 
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be  known  as  the  ‘Essex  Junto’  because  so  many  of  them  were 
born  or  lived  in  Essex  County,  that  picturesque  strip  of  land 
along  the  coast  including  Salem,  Marblehead,  Ipswich,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  and  Newburyport.  The  Junto  was  a  small  and  exclu¬ 
sive  circle  of  intelligent,  well-to-do,  and  aristocratic  gentlemen, 
who  met  frequently  in  the  ‘best  society’  of  Boston,  whose  fami¬ 
lies  often  intermarried,  and  who  were  identified  with  the  same 
financial  interests  as  investors  or  directors  of .  companies. 
George  Cabot,  the  Boston  merchant,  who  was  perhaps  their 
stateliest  figure,  voiced  the  opinions  of  them  all  when  he  said, 
frankly,  ‘I  hold  democracy  in  its  natural  operation,  to  be  the 
government  of  the  worst.’ 

“They  also  included  several  wealthy  business  men :  Stephen 
Higginson,  a  shipmaster  of  Salem;  Nathaniel  Tracy,  Jonathan 
Jackson,  and  Stephen  Hooper,  all  of  Newburyport;  and  Chris¬ 
topher  Gore,  wrho,  after  acquiring  a  fortune  through  specula¬ 
tion,  became  a  United  States  Senator.  Among  the  judiciary, 
the  Junto  could  rely  on  John  Lowell,  judge  of  the  Federal 
District  Court;  Francis  Dana,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  from  1791  to  1806,  and  his  successor,  Theophilus  Par¬ 
sons,  who  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  an 
impressive  combination  of  frigidity  and  reason.  The  active 
political  leaders  were  the  brilliant  and  cynical  Fisher  Ames, 
one  of  the  most  persuasive  orators  of  that  period,  and  Timo¬ 
thy  Pickering,  the  satellite  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Still 
another  charming  character,  the  courtly  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
remained  a  Federalist  long  after  his  early  party  companions 
were  in  their  graves,  and  came  eventually  to  be  regarded  as  the 
last  survivor  of  a  bygone  generation.” 

These  men  were  most  influential  in  State  and  national  politics,  but 
they  were  dealt  a  death  blow  by  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  under 
Gerry’s  administration  and  by  the  collapse  of  the  Hartford  convention. 

Their  Puritan  background  made  them  dislike  the  atheistic  tenden¬ 
cies  of  Jefferson’s  theory  of  religious  toleration  and  his  theory  of 
democracy.  They  looked  with  suspicion  upon  an  expanding  West, 
for  they  feared  that  their  contributions  to  the  national  treasury  would 
be  dissipated  in  various  directions  instead  of  coming  back  to  New 
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England.  They  were  opposed  to  the  Republican  sympathy  with  the 
French  Revolutionists,  for  their  own  trading  interests  were  with  Eng¬ 
land.  They  were  distressed  by  the  election  of  Jefferson  in  1800,  and 
were  particularly  distressed  by  his  purchase  of  Louisiana.  As  Dr. 
Fuess  says:  “They  questioned  the  title  which  had  been  conveyed; 
they  complained  that  the  new  territory  would  ensure  the  perpetual 
subjection  of  the  North  to  the  South  and  West;  and  they  inconsist¬ 
ently  declared  that  Jefferson’s  act  was  unconstitutional.”  They  talked 
of  disunion  at  this  time,  and  might  have  accomplished  this  under  the 
leadership  of  Aaron  Burr  had  he  been  elected  Governor  of  New 
York  ifi  1804  and  had  he  not  doomed  himself  politically  a  little  later 
by  his  duel  with  Hamilton. 

During  the  impressment  troubles  with  England,  the  Essex  Junto 
was  more  than  willing  to  bend  backwards  to  keep  in  British  favor. 
Some  of  them  even  tried  to  condone  the  “Leopard’s”  attack  on  the 
Lnited  States  frigate  “Chesapeake,”  in  June,  1807,  in  which  twenty- 
one  of  the  American  crew  were  killed  or  wounded;  but  others,  like 
Otis,  were  quick  and  outspoken  in  demanding  apology  and  retribution. 

The  Embargo  Act  under  Jefferson  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
trading  interests  of  the  Essex  Junto,  for  even  under  British  impress¬ 
ment  and  seizure,  these  men  had  continued  to  make  profits.  So  great 
were  their  profits  from  one  voyage  that  they  could  afford  to  lose  a 
few  ships  without  running  their  businesses  into  a  deficit.  They  took 
the  stand  that  the  Embargo  Act  and  its  enforcement  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  blow  at  New  England  from  Jefferson.  And,  indeed,  Essex 
County  shipping  interests  were  struck  a  blow  by  these  acts  from  which 
they  never  fully  recovered.  Under  the  leadership  of  Pickering  and 
Otis,  New  England  again  talked  of  secession.  The  Massachusetts 
Legislature  formally  condemned  these  acts  of  the  Republican  admin¬ 
istration,  and  Jefferson  was  finally  forced  to  sign  their  repeal  in  1809. 

The  War  of  1812,  of  course,  met  with  instant  opposition  from 
the  Essex  Junto — as  indeed  it  did  from  most  of  the  people  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  but  when  the  war  finally  came,  Massachusetts  did  her 
fair  share  of  fighting,  and  her  very  fair  share  of  paying  taxes. 

Then,  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  part  of  Maine,  then  under  Massa¬ 
chusetts  authority,  was  occupied  by  the  British.  Governor  Strong, 
who  had  never  favored  the  war,  now  called  out  the  militia  to  fight 
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the  invading  foe;  but  when  he  applied  to  the  national  treasury  for 
pay  for  these  troops,  he  was  told  that  the  national  treasury  had  no 
authority  to  pay  a  State  militia  called  out  by  a  Governor.  Massachu¬ 
setts  felt  that  she  was  abandoned  in  an  hour  of  need,  that  her  Federal 
taxes  were  not  being  used  for  her  defense;  and  again  she  talked  of 
secession.  The  Legislature  elected  delegates  to  the  Hartford  con¬ 
vention,  held  behind  locked  doors,  and  attended  by  representatives 
from  some  of  the  other  New  England  States. 

Senator  Pickering  and  the  Essex  Junto  were  undoubtedly  in  a  radi¬ 
cal  mood,  but  the  dominant  influences  at  the  Hartford  convention 
were  more  conservative.  The  convention,  however,  seems  to  have 
desired  the  following  actions  be  taken  by  the  nation;  that  the  custom 
of  counting  only  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  when  apportioning  taxation 
be  changed;  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  be  required  in  declar¬ 
ing  war,  in  admitting  new  states,  and  in  establishing  embargoes;  that 
naturalized  citizens  be  prohibited  from  holding  office;  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  be  restricted  to  one  term;  and  that  the 
President  not  be  allowed  to  lay  an  embargo  for  longer  than  sixty 
days.  As  it  would  have  been  inevitable  that  Congress  turn  these 
recommendations  down,  the  Hartford  convention  must  have  been 
thinking  very  seriously  of  secession.  But  luckily  for  the  Union,  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  came  just  in  time  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
the  Hartford  convention,  and  it  collapsed.  And  with  the  collapse  of 
the  Hartford  convention  and  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  came  the 
downfall  of  the  Essex  Junto.  From  this  point  on  they  are  steadily 
less  conspicuous  in  national  affairs;  and,  of  course,  they  finally 
disappeared. 

Another  bit  of  local  politics  to  attract  national  attention  was  the 
origin  of  the  term  “Gerrymander,”  a  name  derived  from  the  fact  that 
Elbridge  Gerry  was  Governor  when  the  thing  happened  in  1812. 

Webster’s  dictionary  says  that  gerrymandering  is  to  “divide  a 
(State,  county,  etc.)  into  civil  divisions  in  an  unnatural  and  unfair 
way.”  It  is  the  reshaping  of  electoral  districts.  Clifford  Chesley 
Hubbard  says:  “It  was  nothing  new,  except  the  name.  The  reshap¬ 
ing  of  district  lines  so  as  to  place  large  numbers  of  the  opposition  in 
one  district  which  they  could  surely  carry,  and  thereby  subtracting 
their  minority  strength  from  several  other  districts,  is  a  device  prob¬ 
ably  as  old  as  the  representative  system  itself.”  Governor  Gerry 
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reshaped  the  districts  in  Essex  County  to  give  the  Republican  party 
strength.  His  reshaping  of  Essex  South  included  Chelsea,  Lynn, 
Salem,  Marblehead,  Lynnfield,  Danvers,  Middleton,  Andover, 
Methuen,  Haverhill,  Amesbury,  and  Salisbury;  and  even  a  glance  at  a 
map  will  suggest  that  he  probably  stretched  a  few  points  in  grouping 
all  these  towms  together  and  in  leaving  others  out  of  the  grouping. 
On  a  map  the  new  district  is  dragon-shaped,  like  a  salamander. 
According  to  tradition  the  map  was  drawn  at  a  Federalist  or  Essex 
Junto  dinner  party  one  night;  and  then  claws,  eyes,  wdngs,  teeth  and 
tongue  were  added.  Some  one  laughingly  suggested  they  name  it 
“salamander,”  but  some  brighter  spirit  hit  upon  the  present  title,  and 
Elbridge  Gerry  was  thus  immortalized  in  this  somewhat  informal  way. 

The  latest  Essex  County  event  to  attract  notoriety  was  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  “Bossy”  Gillis  as  mayor  of  Newburyport.  Mr.  Gillis  repre¬ 
sented  a  philosophy  of  government  that  was  very  upsetting  to  the 
ghosts  and  descendants  of  the  Essex  Junto.  Mr.  Gillis  owned  a  gas 
station,  and  he  erected  one  in  the  residential  district  of  his  city — and 
got  elected  mayor  to  make  sure  of  the  zoning  law.  He  used  slogans 
in  his  campaign  speeches  that  seemed  a  bit  self-confident  and  were 
upsetting  to  the  conservative  elements  of  the  town.  His  informality 
of  address  brought  him  front-page  attention  in  the  Boston  papers. 
But  Mr.  Gillis  eventually  met  the  political  defeat  that  must  come  at 
one  time  or  another  to  all  who  serve  a  fickle  public,  and  he  has  now 
retired  to  private  life.  Newburyport’s  Twentieth  Century  Essex 
Junto  is,  at  present  writing,  breathing  a  bit  easier,  but  still  breathing  a 
bit  apprehensively,  wondering  at  what  other  time  in  its  history  democ¬ 
racy  may  rear  its  head. 

Any  political  history  of  Essex  County  must  be  written  with  its 
eye  to  the  wealth  of  the  county.  Although  the  original  settlers  hoped 
to  get  a  living  from  the  soil,  that  idea  was  soon  given  up.  Today  very 
few  people  in  the  county  are  farmers,  and  those  that  are  live  on  rather 
small  farms.  The  soil  is  not  very  good,  and,  of  course,  could  not 
bring  wealth,  let  alone  compete  with  the  West  and  South.  The  early 
settlers,  therefore,  turned  to  fishing,  and  that  industry  has  served  the 
county  well.  Gloucester  is  still  one  of  the  famous  fishing  ports  of  the 
world.  With  fishing  came  a  few  industries,  such  as  the  salting  and 
curing  of  fish,  and,  especially,  shipbuilding.  Maritime  trade  soon  got 
under  way,  and  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  Essex 
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County  found  herself  very  wealthy.  By  the  census  of  1 8  1 1  she  was 
the  richest  county  in  the  State.  One-third  of  the  shipping  in  America 
was  done  from  Massachusetts  ports,  and  Salem  contributed  her  fair 
share.  And  with  the  shipping  came  larger  shipbuilding  plants.  Salem, 
Newburyport,  and  other  towns  built  up  tremendous  fortunes,  and 
some  of  the  “best”  of  Boston  had  their  origins  there.  With  the  for¬ 
tunes  came  a  certain  cultivation  that  has  helped  to  give  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  families  their  reputation  in  world  society. 

This  aristocracy,  of  course,  was  what  made  up  the  Essex  Junto. 
The  people  of  Essex  County  naturally  adhered  to  the  Federalist 
party,  and  later  to  the  Whigs.  The  liberal  and  democratic  ideas  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson  found  no  favor  in  their  eyes. 

Shipping  in  Essex  County  is  not  today  what  it  was  once,  but  with 
the  decline  of  shipping  came  an  influx  of  industrialism  that  kept  the 
flow  of  wealth  continuous.  It  was  partly  due  to  shipping,  of  course, 
that  raw  materials  found  their  way  north  for  manufacture.  1  he  nine¬ 
teenth  century  saw  the  rise  to  wealth  of  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Haverhill, 
Andover,  Lynn,  and  other  localities.  And  Salem  and  Newburyport 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  new  god.  And  so  Essex  County  kept  her 
wealth.  Silk,  cotton,  woolens,  shoes,  machinery,  rubber,  and  many 
other  commodities  were  manufactured  here.  And  the  people  of  the 
county  naturally  have  looked  to  the  Republican  party  with  its  affilia¬ 
tions  with  big  business  and  its  protective  tariff  for  their  latest  political 
association.  And  as  the  Essex  Junto  provided  the  Federalists  with 
many  of  its  leading  names,  so  the  industrialists  of  modern  Essex 
County  have  provided  the  Republican  party  with  many  of  its  leaders. 
Of  course,  at  present  writing  (1935),  cotton,  wool,  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  all  are  wondering  if  they  are  extinct.  But  very  likely 
Fortune  will  turn  her  wheel  again  after  a  while. 

With  the  growth  of  industrialism  in  the  nineteenth  century  came 
the  rise  of  the  laboring  classes.  Massachusetts  has  been  a  leader  in 
labor  legislation,  and  the  workers  of  Essex  County  have  played  their 
part.  For  a  long  while  in  the  nineteenth  century,  capital  ground  labor 
under  its  heels  with  complete  disregard  for  human  decency,  but  labor 
finally  began  to  assert  itself.  The  terrible  Lawrence  textile  strike  of 
1912  did  much  towards  bettering  conditions  throughout  the  whole 
State.  And  the  village  of  Shawsheen  is  testimony  to  the  attempt  that 
modern  employers  have  made  to  provide  for  their  workers  better 
places  in  the  sun. 
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It  is  somewhat  ironic,  however,  that  these  improved  working  con¬ 
ditions  may  spell  their  own  doom.  A  staggering  textile  industry  today 
is  staggering  partly  from  competition  from  a  South  that  has  not  kept 
pace  with  Northern  improvements  in  the  scale  of  hours  and  wTages. 
For  this  reason  many  workers  in  Essex  County  today  look  to  the 
national  Democratic  party,  which  has  promised  better  conditions  for 
labor  throughout  the  country.  Big  business,  however,  still  adheres  to 
the  more  conservative  principles  of  Republicanism. 

Essex  County  has  contributed  a  very  fair  share  of  great  names  to 
the  national  political  scene.  Elbridge  Gerry,  Timothy  Pickering, 
Benjamin  W.  Crownmshield,  Rufus  Choate,  Caleb  Cushing,  Robert 
Rantoul,  William  H.  Moody,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  are  merely 
some  of  the  great  that  will  be  taken  up  here. 

Men  from  the  county  were  most  useful  in  helping  to  form  the 
new  country  in  1 776,  and  more  than  one  found  a  place  in  W  ashing- 
ton’s  government.  Elbridge  Gerry  and  Timothy  Pickering  A^ere  two 
of  these  early  statesmen. 

Elbridge  Gerry  was  born  in  Marblehead  on  July  17,  1744-  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1762  and  returned  to  Marblehead  to 
go  into  the  shipping  business  with  his  father  a  business  which  at 
one  time  built  him  up  a  fortune.  His  entrance  into  politics  was 
through  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
fell  under  the  strong  influence  of  Samuel  Adams.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  fiery  of  the  early  patriots,  a  zealous  worker  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  During 
the  wTar  he  helped  the  army  with  supplies  and  continued  active  in 
Congress.  He  w’as  an  enthusiast  for  the  new  nation  and  signed  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  In  1786  he  married  Ann  Thompson,  and 
in  1787  he  moved  to  Cambridge. 

Gerry  was  honest,  but  inclined  to  pettiness  and  inconsistency,  and 
for  a  wrhile  lost  popularity.  A  friend  of  John  Adams,  he  wras  sent  to 
France  as  a  member  of  the  famous  XT  Z  mission,  and  although  he 
seems  to  have  tried  hard,  his  work  was  unsuccessful  and  he  was  called 
home  more  unpopular  than  ever. 

He  retired  from  politics  for  a  w'hile,  but  his  friendship  for  Jeffer¬ 
son  made  him  a  leader  in  the  Republican  party.  He  w^as  a  man  who 
hated  the  show  of  wealth  that  was  part  of  the  Essex  Junto.  At  the 
same  time  he  himself  was  wealthy,  and  so  he  attracted  to  the  Repub- 
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lican  party  in  Massachusetts  a  good  following.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  his  wealth  had  been  dissipated  by  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  several  times,  unsuccessfully; 
but  was  elected  in  1810  and  1811.  It  was  in  his  second  administra¬ 
tion  that  the  gerrymandering  of  Essex  County  occurred. 

He  warned  Madison  against  the  Essex  Junto’s  ideas  of  secession, 
and  in  1812  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  on 
Madison’s  ticket.  He  died  in  office  on  November  23,  1814. 

Timothy  Pickering  was  born  at  Salem  on  July  17,  1745,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  already  prominent  Essex  County  family.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1763  and  returned  to  Salem  to  become  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  register  of  deeds  for  Essex  County.  He  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  did  very  much  in  practice.  He  was 
early  interested  in  the  patriot  cause,  and  during  the  war  served  as 
quartermaster  for  the  troops — a  position  which  presented  him  a  view 
of  the  American  soldier  which  very  likely  influenced  him  against  a  too 
democratic  theory  of  government. 

Some  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Pennsylvania,  but  he  returned  to 
Massachusetts  before  too  long  an  absence. 

Under  Washington  he  was  Postmaster-General,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  and  finally  Secretary  of  State.  He  held  this  last  position  under 
Adams,  but  his  rather  unethical  intrigues  against  his  own  leader 
resulted  in  his  summary  dismissal  early  in  the  administration.  The 
last  part  of  his  life  he  was  active  in  Massachusetts  politics  and  rep¬ 
resented  her  often  in  the  Senate  and  in  Congress. 

A  stern  Puritan  aristocrat,  he  was  a  leader  of  the  Essex  Junto 
that  opposed  the  War  of  1812  and  threatened  secession,  and  was  a 
leader  of  the  National  Federalist  party.  He  died  in  Salem  on  Janu¬ 
ary  29,  1829,  leaving  behind  a  reputation  in  polemics  which  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  equalled. 

Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield  was  born  in  Salem  on  December 
27,  1772.  He  early  went  into  business,  and  with  his  brother  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  one  of  the  most  successful  merchants  in  Salem,  a 
member  of  the  renowned  firm  of  George  Crowninshield  &  Sons,  most 
of  whose  members  had  been  trained  at  sea.  Benjamin  himself  was  a 
sea  captain  at  twenty. 
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Crowninshield  served  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  often 
in  Congress.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Madi¬ 
son  in  1814,  but  resigned  the  post  under  Monroe  in  1818.  His  work 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  seems  to  have  been  efficient  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  it  was  marred  by  vacillation  and  the  inability  to  understand  W  ash- 
ington  politics.  He  died  in  Boston  on  February  3,  1851* 

Rufus  Choate  was  born  on  Hog  Island,  Essex  County,  on 
October  1,  1799.  His  father’s  death,  in  1809,  embarrassed  him 
financially,  but  he  finished  Dartmouth  writh  a  brilliant  record  in  1819) 
valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  studied  law  and  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  trial  lawyers  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts.  His  pover 
over  a  jury  was  most  remarkable.  He  idolized  Daniel  \\  ebster,  but 
himself  begrudged  the  few  times  that  he  wTas  drawn  into  politics,  for 
he  preferred  the  profession  of  law.  He  served,  however,  in  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Legislature,  in  Congress,  and  once  in  the  Senate,  taking 
Webster’s  place  after  the  latter’s  appointment  to  a  cabinet  position. 
He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  energy  and  considerable  influence,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party.  He  was  a  conservative  in  his  atti¬ 
tude  stoward  slavery.  One  of  the  most  spectacular  personalities  of 
his  day,  he  died  on  a  trip  to  Europe  on  July  13,  1859. 

Caleb  Cushing  was  born  in  Salisbury  on  January  17,  1800,  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  The  family  moved  to  Newburyport  in 
1802.  He  graduated  from  Harvard,  Phi  Betta  Kappa,  in  1817*  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1821.  He  served  as  mayor  of  Newbury¬ 
port,  as  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  Congress.  He  vas  a  \\  lug 
and  supported  Tyler  in  his  feud  with  Clay,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
Senate  refused  to  ratify  him  as  Tyler  s  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He 
performed  an  important  diplomatic  mission  to  China  for  Tyler,  and 
after  his  return  entered  politics  again.  He  was  Attorney-Genei  al 
under  Pierce.  He  was  a  conservative  in  his  attitude  toward  slavery, 
for  he  understood  the  Southern  point  of  view.  For  his  opinions  he 
received  torrents  of  abuse  from  two  Essex  County  men,  incidentally, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  John  G.  Whittier.  He  was  loyal  to  the 
Union,  however,  and  served  Lincoln  many  times  in  legal  matters. 
Grant  appointed  him  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  Senate  refused 
ratification  in  a  disgracefully  partisan  manner.  He  went  instead  as 
Minister  to  Spain,  where  he  did  excellent  work.  He  died  in  New- 
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buryport  on  January  2,  1879,  one  of  the  ablest,  most  learned,  and 
keenest  men  of  his  day.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Choate  and 
Cushing  have  been  immortalized  in  biographies  by  an  adopted  son  of 
Essex  County,  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  headmaster  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover. 

Robert  Rantoul  was  born  in  Beverly  on  August  13,  1805,  the 
son  of  a  noted  reformer.  He  graduated  from  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  in  1822,  and  from  Harvard  in  1826.  He  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Salem  in  1829.  He  is  mainly  known  as  a  reformer.  He 
served  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  once  in  the  United 
States  Senate — for  one  year  to  fill  out  Webster’s  unexpired  term.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  temperance,  public  schools  supported  by  taxa¬ 
tion,  legislation  to  control  speculation  and  exploitation,  and  anti¬ 
slavery.  His  early  death,  on  August  7,  1852,  was  a  great  loss  to 
abolitionists. 

William  H.  Moody  was  born  in  Newbury  on  December  23, 

1 8 53.  At  the  age  of  six  he  moved  to  Danvers.  He  graduated  from 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  in  1872,  and  from  Harvard  College  in 
1876.  The  following  September  he  entered  Harvard  Law  School, 
but  stayed  only  till  January.  He  continued  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  and  in  1878  was  admitted  to  the 
bar — after  only  eighteen  months  of  study.  He  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  Haverhill  and  entered  local  politics  there.  A  very  successful 
lawyer,  he  was  chosen  district  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Massachusetts.  He  was  called  in  especially  to  help  prosecute  for  the 
State  in  the  Lizzie  Borden  case,  in  which  he  gained  wide  recognition. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1895  and  became  a  member  of  the 
appropriations  committee.  In  1902  Theodore  Roosevelt  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  in  1904  he  became  Roosevelt’s 
Attorney-General.  He  was  most  active  in  Roosevelt’s  program  of 
anti-trust  activities.  In  1906  he  was  made  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  in  1910  ill  health  forced  his  resignation.  He  died  in 
Haverhill  on  July  2,  1917,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Essex  County 
statesmen,  and  one  of  the  most  truly  representative;  for  the  first 
William  Moody  had  come  to  Ipswich  in  1634,  and  William  Henry 
Moody  was  born  in  the  home  that  had  been  owned  by  the  Moody 
family  for  over  two  hundred  years. 
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Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  born  in  Boston  on  May  12,  1850,  but 
his  legal  residence  was  in  Nahant.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1871,  married  Anna  Cabot  Davis,  and  went  to  Europe  for  a  year. 
Returning  to  America,  he  entered  Harvard  Law  School  in  1872.  He 
graduated  in  1874  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875.  Prom  1873 
to  1876  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  “North  American  Review, 
but  studied  at  the  same  time.  In  1876  he  received  the  first  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  ever  given  at  Harvard  in  political  science.  In 
1877  appeared  his  “Life  and  Letters  of  George  Cabot,”  his  first  large 
piece  of  work.  Among  his  later  contributions  to  literature  are :  A 
Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America”  (1881),  “Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton”  (1882),  “Daniel  Webster”  (1882),  George 
Washington”  (1888),  “Historical  and  Political  Essays”  (1892), 
“The  Story  of  the  Revolution”  (1898),  and  “The  Senate  and  the 
League  of  Nations,”  published  posthumously  in  1925. 

His  first  venture  into  politics  was  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  as  Representative  from  the  Nahant  District  in  1879- 
He  wras  first  elected  to  Congress  in  1886.  As  a  member  of  Congress 
he  championed  civil  service  reform.  He  was  appointed,  in  1893,  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  remained  a  Senator  till  his  death  in 
1924.  He  helped  to  draft  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  of  1890  and 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  LawT.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  against 
free  silver  from  1894  to  1900.  He  was  a  strong  navy  man,  and 
approved  the  Venezuela  message  of  1895.  He  opposed  direct  election 
of  Senators,  woman  suffrage,  and  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  He 
was  one  of  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  close  advisers  and  soon  found  a 
place  for  himself  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  was  as 
chairman  of  this  committee  that  he  fought  Wilson  so  hard  in  19 19- 
He  disapproved  of  coupling  the  Peace  Treaty  with  the  Covenant  of 
the  League,  although  he  approved  of  the  idea  of  the  League.  He 
opposed  Wilson — and  beat  him — in  a  controversy  that  attracted 
world  attention.  In  1921,  after  being  upheld  by  the  voters,  he  helped 
pass  a  new  treaty  with  Germany  through  the  Senate.  He  served  as 
an  American  delegate  to  the  Washington  Conference  of  1921.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year  or  two,  however,  he  was  forced  to  become  less  active 
because  of  failing  health.  Senior  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  titular  leader  of  the  Republican  majority  there,  this  late  son  of 
Essex  County  died  in  Cambridge  on  November  9,  1924- 
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Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene 

By  Robert  K.  Vietor 


At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Essex  County,  and  for  many 
years  thereafter,  medical  science  was  in  an  extremely  crude  state,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  more  remote  districts.  Most  illness  was  attended  to 
in  the  home,  with  the  use  of  well-known  household  remedies.  When 
outside  assistance  was  required,  the  nearest  clergyman  was  generally 
called  in,  or,  when  the  case  demanded  it,  a  midwife.  In  those  days 
the  clergy  were,  as  a  group,  the  best  informed  and  most  liberally 
educated  among  the  colonists.  Many  of  them,  in  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  life  in  the  new  settlements,  had  studied  medicine  as  well  as 
theology,  and  wrere  as  capable  as  any  to  care  for  the  sick.  But  on  the 
whole,  medical  facilities  were  almost  completely  lacking.  Even  the 
most  learned  physicians  knew  remarkably  little  about  the  causes  and 
proper  treatment  of  disease,  while  in  numerous  cases  the  services  of 
many  of  the  quacks  and  charlatans  who  flourished  in  those  days  were 
distinctly  injurious. 

According  to  an  address  presented  by  Dr.  Samuel  Abbott  Green 
at  Cambridge  in  1881, 

“the  remedies  used  by  the  early  practitioners  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  largely  made  up  of  simples,  as  they  were  called,  in 
contradistinction  to  compounds,  and  consisted  principally  of 
herbs  dear  to  old  women,  though  none  the  less  valuable  on 
that  account.  Occasionally  they  strike  us  as  absurd,  and  some¬ 
times  excite  feelings  akin  to  disgust.  An  electuary  of  mil¬ 
lepedes  looks  learned,  and  sounds  as  if  it  might  be  swTeet,  but 
looks  are  nothing  and  sound  is  empty,  when  we  consider  that 
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millepedes  is  the  scientific  name  for  sowbugs,  so  common  in 
the  country,  under  damp,  soggy  planks.  Excretions  and  secre¬ 
tions  were  employed  as  curative  agents,  and  had  their  particu¬ 
lar  part  to  play  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  These  remedies 
were  prescribed  at  times  by  the  best  physicians  two  hundred 
years  ago.  In  England,  during  this  period,  the  practice  of 
medicine  was  equally  crude.  When  Charles  II  was  on  his 
death-bed,  according  to  Macaulay,  he  was  bled  largely,  and  a 
loathsome  volatile  salt,  extracted  from  human  skulls,  was 
forced  into  his  mouth.”1 

Besides  the  use  of  medicines,  some  of  which  were  beneficial,  a  few 
injurious,  and  most  harmless  though  ineffective,  the  physicians  of 
those  times  had  additional  ways  of  treating  sickness.  Bleeding  was 
used  to  relieve  a  great  variety  of  cases,  often  weakening  the  patient 
enough  to  make  him  a  certain  victim  of  his  particular  malady.  The 
extensive  bleeding  of  consumptives,  and  the  practice  of  shutting  up 
pneumonia  and  smallpox  victims  in  overheated  and  unventilated 
rooms,  were  general.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times 
that  some  of  these  injurious  practices  have  been  corrected.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  mortality  from  disease  was  very  high  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  treatment  of  illness  in  the  home  was  not  dissimilar  in  char¬ 
acter  from  the  methods  used  by  physicians.  Most  families  had  in 
their  possession  a  medical  book  of  some  kind  describing  the  ordinary 
remedies.  A  great  variety  of  roots  and  herbs  were  employed,  many 
of  which  had  positive  medicinal  value.  Among  the  herbs  brought  from 
England  were  wormwood,  tansy,  chamomile,  yarrow,  dandelion,  plan¬ 
tain,  catnip,  and  mint,  of  which  several  have  multiplied  so  extensively 
that  they  are  now  considered  common  weeds.  A  number  of  indigenous 
herbs,  long  used  medicinally  by  the  Indians,  were  also  employed  as 
household  remedies  by  the  early  settlers. 

I  he  mystical  character  imputed  by  the  people  of  those  times  to 
the  practice  of  medicine  is  shown  by  some  of  the  remarkable  reme¬ 
dies  described  in  the  household  recipe  books.  A  specimen  of  one 
of  the  more  bizarre  concoctions  of  a  type  known  to  early  Essex  County 
housewives,  but  probably  seldom  if  ever  used  by  them,  is  found  in  a 

1.  “History  of  Medicine  in  Massachusetts,”  by  Samuel  Abbott  Green,  M.  D., 
A.  Williams  and  Company,  Boston,  1881,  p.  21. 
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recipe  book  published  in  1661,  “A  T reatise  of  the  Choicest  Spagyricall 
Preparations”  :2 

“The  Quintessence  of  Snakes,  Adders,  or  Vipers. — Take 
of  the  biggest  and  fattest  Snakes,  Adders,  or  Vipers  which 
you  can  get  in  June  or  July,  cut  off  their  heads,  take  off  their 
skins  and  unbowell  them,  and  then  cut  them  into  small  pieces 
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and  put  them  into  a  glass  of  a  wide  mouth,  and  set  them  in  a 
warm  Balneo.” 

The  compound  is  treated  next  with  various  kinds  of  spirits: 

“Then  abstract  the  spirit  of  Wine,  and  the  Quintessence 
remaineth  at  the  bottom  perfect. 

“The  quintessence  is  of  extraordinary  virtue  for  the  puri¬ 
fying  of  the  blood,  flesh  and  skin,  and  consequently  all  dis¬ 
eases  therein.  It  cures  also  the  falling-sickness,  &  strengthens 


2.  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collection,”  \  ol.  I,  p.  46. 
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the  Brain,  Sight  and  Hearing,  and  preserveth  from  gray  hairs, 
reneweth  Youth,  eureth  the  Gout,  Consumption,  causeth 
Sweat,  is  very  good  in  and  against  Pestilential  infections.” 

Surely  such  an  efficacious  medicine  was  a  great  boon  to  our  ances¬ 
tors.  Among  other  remedies  set  forth  in  this  book,  which  apparently 
depended  on  the  mystical  qualities  of  its  ingredients,  was  “Aqua 
Magnanimitatis,”  a  compound  of  ants,  ant’s  eggs,  woodlice,  bees, 
soot,  and  “Spirit  of  Wine,”  which  was  so  “good  to  stir  up  Animall 
spirits”  that  “John  Casmire,  Palsegrave  of  the  Rhene,  and  Seyfrie 
of  Cullen,  Generali,  against  the  Turks,  did  always  drinke  of  it  when 
they  went  to  fight,  to  increase  Magnanimity  and  Courage,  which  it 
did  even  to  admiration.”  From  a  modern  and  slightly  cynical  point 
of  view,  it  might  seem  that  the  “Spirit  of  Wine”  rather  than  the 
various  forms  of  insect  life  included  in  the  compound  was  responsible 
for  the  unusual  magnanimity  of  John  Casmire  and  General  Seyfrie. 

That  a  magical  significance  should  be  attached  to  the  cure  of 
illness  in  those  days  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  usual  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  causative  of  disease  then  prevalent.  The  theory  of  dis¬ 
ease  held  by  Cotton  Mather,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  intelligent 
men  in  the  colonies,  and  presented  in  “the  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World,”  published  in  1693,  attributes  its  causation  to  the  work  of 
the  Devil: 

“  .  .  .  .  But  shall  we  mention  some  of  the  special  woes 
with  which  the  Devil  does  usually  infest  the  World!  Briefly 
then;  Plagues  are  some  of  those  woes  with  which  the  Devil 
troubles  us.  It  is  said  of  the  Israelites,  in  I  Cor.  10. 10,  They 
were  destroyed  by  the  destroyer.  That  is,  they  had  the  Plague 
among  them.  ’Tis  the  Destroyer,  or  the  Devil,  that  scatters 
Plagues  about  the  World.  Pestilential  and  Contagious  Dis¬ 
eases,  ’tis  the  Devil  who  does  oftentimes  invade  us  with  them. 

’Tis  no  uneasy  thing  for  the  Devil  to  impregnate  the  air 
about  us  with  such  Malignant  Salts  as  meeting  with  the  Salt,  of 
our  Microcosm,  shall  immediately  cast  us  into  the  Fermenta¬ 
tion  and  Putrefaction,  which  will  utterly  disolve  all  the  Vital 
types  within  us;  Ev’n  as  an  Aqua  Fortis,  made  with  a  con¬ 
junction  of  Nitre  and  Vitriol,  Corrodes  wThat  it  seizes  upon. 
And  when  the  Devil  has  raised  those  Arsenical  Fumes,  which 
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become  V enemous  Quivers  full  of  Terrible  Arrows,  how  easily 
can  he  shoot  the  deleterious  Miasms  into  those  Juices  or 
Bowels  of  Mens  Bodies,  which  will  soon  Enflame  them  with 
a  Mortal  Fire!  Hence  come  such  Plagues  as  that  Becsom  of 
Destruction,  which  within  our  memory  swept  away  such  a 
Throng  of  People  from  one  English  City  in  one  Visitation; 

And  hence  those  infectious  Fevers,  which  are  but  so  many  Dis¬ 
guised  Plagues  among  us,  causing  Epidemical  Desolations.”3 

For  lack  of  preventative  and  curative  medicine,  epidemics  swept 
the  land  without  check,  and  thousands  died  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  from  diseases  now  well  under  control.  Small¬ 
pox  was  the  most  fatal  of  the  epidemic  diseases  which  appeared  at 
frequent  intervals,  while  diphtheria,  various  malignant  fevers,  and 
the  ordinary  ills  of  childhood  were  common.  Consumption  and  the 
other  respiratory  diseases  wrere  constantly  among  the  most  prevalent 
causes  of  death. 

The  periodic  scourges  of  small  pox  which  brought  terror  and 
grief  to  every  community  in  Essex  County  made  a  stronger  impres¬ 
sion  than  did  the  ravages  of  any  other  malady.  The  early  records 
are  full  of  instances  where  measures  were  taken,  usually  with  little 
success,  to  keep  the  disease  out  of  particular  communities. 

Even  before  the  first  white  settlers  had  arrived  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  coast  and  the  lower  Merrimac  Valley 
were  decimated  by  a  pestilence  which  is  generally  thought  to  have 
been  smallpox.  Since  this  disease  wras  new  to  the  Indians,  they  had 
not  built  up  the  resistance  to  it  that  the  Europeans,  who  had  been 
exposed  to  the  disease  for  generations,  had  come  to  possess.  Hence, 
the  mortality  of  the  first  epidemic  was  terrible.  Cotton  Mather  wrote 
of  the  severity  of  the  scourge: 

“The  Indians  in  these  Parts  had  newly,  even  about  a  Year 
or  Two  before,  been  visited  with  such  a  prodigious  Pestilence; 
as  carried  away  not  a  Tenth,  but  Nine  Parts  of  Ten  (yea,  ’tis 
said  Nineteen  of  Twenty)  among  them:  So  that  the  W oods 
were  almost  cleared  of  those  pernicious  Creatures  to  make 
Room  for  a  better  growth.”* 

3.  “The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,’’  by  Cotton  Mather,  D.  D.,  John  Russell 
Smith,  London,  1862,  p.  52. 

4.  “Magnalia,”  Book  I,  Chap.  II,  p.  7. 
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After  the  beginning  of  the  English  settlements,  smallpox  con¬ 
tinued  to  reduce  the  Indian  population.  As  late  as  1633  Governor 
Winthrop’s  journal  tells  of  the  ravages  of  smallpox  among  the  Indians 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lynn: 

“December  5.  John  Sagamore  died  of  the  small  pox,  and 
almost  all  his  people;  above  thirty  buried  by  Mr.  Maverick 
of  Winnesemett  in  one  day.  The  towns  in  the  bay  took  away 
many  of  the  children,  but  most  of  them  died  soon  after. 

“James  Sagamore  of  Saugus  died  also,  and  most  of  his 
folks.”5 

The  white  settlers  viewed  this  pestilence  among  the  Indians  as  a 
divine  retribution  for  erroneous  worship.  Strangely  enough,  as 
pointed  out  by  Lewis  and  Newhall  in  their  “History  of  Lynn,”  when 
smallpox  struck  down  members  of  good  Christian  families  it  was  then 
the  work  of  the  Devil. 

All  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  recurrent 
epidemics  of  smallpox  swept  the  towns  of  Essex  County.  All  classes 
of  people  were  equally  subject  to  its  inroads,  and  once  the  disease 
had  entered  a  community  almost  nothing  could  be  done  to  halt  it.  In 
some  epidemics,  nearly  everyone  who  was  susceptible  to  the  infection 
at  the  time  was  attacked  by  the  disease.  Ordinarily,  care  was  taken 
to  segregate  infected  persons,  but,  because  of  the  imperfect  condition 
of  sanitation  in  those  days,  and  the  highly  contagious  character  of 
the  disease,  measures  to  prevent  its  spread  had  little  effect. 

An  example  of  the  measures  taken  in  the  early  days  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  smallpox  is  found  in  a  warrant  issued  by  the  selectmen 
of  Andover  in  1690.  It  concerned  the  unfortunate  Martha  Carrier, 
born  Allen,  who  was  later  executed  as  a  witch.  In  the  fall  of  1690, 
Goodwife  Carrier  and  some  of  her  children,  recently  returned  to  her 
mother’s  house  in  Andover,  were  suffering  from  smallpox,  and  appar¬ 
ently  were  not  taking  the  usual  precautions  to  prevent  the  disease 
from  spreading  to  the  neighbors.  The  warrant  reads  as  follows: 

“To  Walter  Wright,  Constable;  Whereas  it  has  pleased 
God  to  visit  those  of  the  widdowe  Allen’s  family  which  she 
hath  taken  into  her  house  with  that  contagious  disease  the 
small-pox,  it  being  as  we  think  part  of  our  duty  to  prevent  the 


5.  “History  of  Lynn,”  Alonzo  Lewis  and  James  R.  Newhall,  Boston,  1865. 
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spreading  of  sd.  distemper  we  therefore  require  you  in  their 
Majestie’s  name  to  warn  sd.  family  not  to  goe  near  any  house 
soe  as  to  endanger  them  by  sd.  infection  nor  to  come  to  the 
public  meeting  till  they  may  come  with  safety  to  others:  but 
what  they  want  let  them  acquaint  you  with :  which  provide  for 
them  out  of  their  own  estates.  Dated  the  4:  9,  1690.”° 

At  that  time  smallpox  wras  raging  in  several  towns,  and  added  to 
the  general  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  Indian  troubles  of  that  year. 
Haverhill  suffered  badly,  several  deaths  being  reported,  and  a  pest- 
house  was  provided  on  Bradley's  Hill.  In  the  next  few  years  there 
were  numerous  other  examples  of  the  increased  attention  being 
given  to  methods  of  isolating  the  disease.  In  the  seaport  towns  great 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  smallpox  from  vessels  on 
which  some  of  the  crew  or  passengers  were  infected.  An  early  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  precautions  taken  is  shown  in  an  order  of  the  selectmen  of 
Salem,  issued  in  1701  : 

“Salem,  June  10,  1701. 

To  Cotistable  Samuel  Wakefield: 

In  his  majesty’s  name  you  are  hereby  required  to  take 
Espetial  Care  to  Inform  Thomas  Marston,  Commander  of 
the  Brigatine  called  the  ‘Yeorke,’  that  the  Authority  heere 
have  provided  the  House  yf  was  formerly  ffrancis  Muse’s 
neere  Skerry’s  for  himself  &  company  to  Repair  into,  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  spreading  of  the  Small  pox,  where  they  are  to 
remaine  till  further  ordered. 

hereof  faile  not.  Jos.  Wolcott 

Jeremiah  Neale 
Peter  Osgood 
Edward  fflint”6 7 

An  interesting  sequel  followed  this  order.  The  same  day  the 
report  “that  Thomas  Marston’s  doge  is  come  ashore  whereby  the 
people  are  Indangered  of  getting  the  Small  pox,’’  caused  John 
Hathorne  and  John  Higginson,  justices  of  the  peace,  to  require  Con¬ 
stable  Wakefield  “in  his  Majestie’s  name  Forthwith  to  kill,  or  cause 

6.  “Historical  Sketch  of  Andover,”  by  Sarah  Loring  Bailey,  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Co.,  Boston,  1880. 

7.  Essex  Institute  Historical  Coll.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  238. 
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to  be  killed  the  said  Doge  &  Secured  under  Ground  or  otherwise,  so 
as  that  the  Danger  may  be  prevented.”8 

It  is  notable  that,  in  those  days,  dogs  were  considered  carriers 
of  smallpox.  In  this  and  several  other  instances,  dogs  were  ordered 
killed  when  smallpox  threatened.  In  Marblehead,  in  1730,  an  out¬ 
break  of  smallpox  caused  an  order  to  be  issued  that  all  dogs  running 
at  large  be  killed. 

The  epidemic  of  1730-31  was  particularly  severe,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  to  prevent  its  spread.  A  good  account  of  its  ravages  is  found 
in  the  “History  of  Essex  County,”  edited  by  D.  Hamilton  Hurd  in 
the  section  devoted  to  Marblehead.  In  May,  1730,  word  reached 
the  towns  of  Essex  County  that  an  extremely  severe  epidemic  of 
smallpox  was  raging  in  Boston.  The  news  brought  a  frenzy  of  fear 
throughout  the  countryside,  and  the  towns  took  all  known  precau¬ 
tions  to  keep  out  the  disease.  In  some  communities  the  roads,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  leading  from  Boston,  were  fenced,  and  guards  sta¬ 
tioned  day  and  night  to  keep  travelers  from  entering.  Negroes  and 
Indians  were  forbidden  to  walk  the  streets  after  nine  in  the  evening. 
But  the  precautions  were  of  no  avail  in  most  cases.  Marblehead  was 
spared  until  October,  1730,  when  a  young  woman  named  Hannah 
Waters  was  stricken  with  the  disease.  The  epidemic  raged  in  this 
town  until  late  in  the  summer  of  1731,  by  which  time  all  but  two  of 
the  board  of  selectmen  had  died,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  towns¬ 
people.  Though  the  pestilence  was  at  its  worst  in  Marblehead,  other 
communities  suffered  to  some  extent. 

After  various  sporadic  appearances  of  smallpox,  a  serious  epi¬ 
demic  broke  out  in  Newbury  in  1759,  which  is  described,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  treatment  used,  in  Coffin’s  “A  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Newbury,”  on  page  225  : 

“During  its  continuance,  the  selectmen  fenced  in  the 
infected  district,  from  the  school-house  to  Emery’s  Hill,  and 
sent  to  Boston  for  physicians  and  nurses,  who,  as  the  custom 
was  then,  greatly  aggravated  the  disease,  by  shutting  the  sick 
up  in  small  and  heated  rooms.  About  eighty  persons  had  the 
disorder,  of  whom,  thirty-six,  all  adults  but  two,  died.” 

The  heavy  mortality  in  this  epidemic  was  unusual,  even  for  those 
days. 


8.  Ibid.,  p.  239. 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  inoculation  for  smallpox  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  used  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  more  enlightened 
classes  in  Essex  County.  Inoculation  originated  in  Constantinople 
about  the  year  1718,  and  soon  reached  the  attention  of  the  European 
medical  profession.  It  was  first  introduced  in  New  England  by  Dr. 
Zabdiel  Boylston,  of  Boston,  in  1721.  The  Mathers,  Cotton  and 
Increase,  were  instrumental  in  bringing  inoculation  to  the  attention 
of  New  England  physicians.9 10  A  controversy,  which  went  on  for 
years,  in  some  cases  involving  physical  violence,  immediately  began 
over  the  merits  of  this  treatment. 

Variolous  inoculation,  as  it  was  called,  was  administered  with  the 
purpose  of  making  the  subject  immune  from  smallpox.  It  involved 
infecting  the  person  desiring  immunity  with  the  virus  of  the  disease, 
under  conditions  which  would  make  recovery  likely.  Hospitals  vere 
provided  in  secluded  places,  where  the  patients  were  confined  during 
their  ordeal.  Exercises  and  diet  were  prescribed  before  inoculation 
to  put  the  patients  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  resist  the  disease, 
and  careful  treatment  was  given  after  infection.  The  mortality  of 
the  disease  when  given  by  inoculation  was  greatly  reduced.  When 
epidemics  threatened  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  inoculation  hospitals  were  thronged  with  people  w’ho  would  rather 
get  immunity  by  this  means  than  take  the  chance  of  catching  the 
infection  during  the  epidemic. 

In  the  Historical  Collection  of  The  Essex  Institute  is  found  an 
account  of  inoculation  by  Robert  Rantoul,  of  Salem,  who  underwent 
the  treatment  himself  as  a  young  man.1"  Mr.  Rantoul  wras  inoculated 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Osgood,  of  Salem,  at  the  hospital  at  Great  Pasture, 
in  1792,  when  a  serious  epidemic  of  smallpox  wras  in  progress  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  threatened  to  spread  to  Salem.  He  wTas  in  a  ‘‘class  of 
nearly  three  hundred  which  crowded  the  hospital  badly.  Of  that 
number  only  three  fatalities  occurred.  Mr.  Rantoul  had  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  what  was  described  as  a  “mild”  form,  writing,  “I  might  have 
had  one  thousand  pustules.”  The  treatment  afforded  the  class  was 
uniform  until  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  appeared,  after  which 
time  each  case  was  dealt  with  according  to  its  particular  needs.  The 
first  night  after  inoculation  an  emetic  w*as  administered,  followed  by 

9.  “Historv  of  Medicine  in  Massachusetts,”  pp.  64-65.  Essex  Institute  Historical 
Coll.,  Vol.  XXXV,  p.  304. 

10.  Vol.  V,  p.  195- 
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Glauber’s  salts  the  next  day.  Cathartics  were  also  given  the  third 
and  fifth  days.  On  these  days  a  diet  of  Indian  meal,  boiled  in  water 
and  sweetened  with  molasses,  was  given.  On  other  days  bread, 
puddings,  and  vegetables  were  provided.  Nitre  was  given  when 
fever  was  severe.  Exercise  was  kept  up  when  possible,  and  patients, 
even  in  fever,  left  warm  beds  to  exercise  in  the  cold  air  with  little 
clothing.  Some  of  these  methods  were  revolutionary  as  compared 
with  the  general  practice  of  fifty  years  before,  and  were  responsible 
for  a  decrease  in  mortality  after  inoculation. 

The  treatment,  of  course,  was  expensive,  and  only  the  more 
wealthy  classes  could  afford  it.  The  people  as  a  whole  did  not  take 
kindly  to  inoculation,  since  they  feared  that  the  disease  might  spread 
from  the  smallpox  hospitals  and  endanger  the  unprotected  members 
of  the  community.  Then  again,  the  superstition  and  ignorance  so 
general  among  the  people  naturally  were  not  conducive  to  a  ready 
acceptance  of  the  improvements  of  science.  The  opposition  to  inocu¬ 
lation  in  many  towns  was  strong.  In  a  number  of  communities  it  was 
the  subject  of  bitter  controversy,  and  at  times  was  illegal.  More 
than  one  riot  followed  the  establishment  of  inoculation  hospitals  in 
Essex  County  towns. 

In  1764  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  was  experienced  in  several  places, 
at  which  time  a  large  number  of  people  were  inoculated.  That  year 
eighteen  received  the  treatment  in  Gloucester,  of  whom  one  died.  A 
hospital  for  inoculation  was  erected  about  that  time  in  the  “Great 
Pasture”  at  Newburyport.  Among  those  treated  were  Joseph  Mar- 
quand  and  Henry  Hudson,  who  were  released,  by  grant  of  the  select¬ 
men,  after  inspection  by  constables,  on  May  3>  1764*  Some  wealthy 
Newburyporters  went  to  additional  expense  that  year  to  take  their 
treatment  in  Boston,  where  facilities  were  better.  Among  them  were 
Joseph  Greenough,  John  Lowell,  and  Beniah  Titcomb. 

1  his  particular  epidemic  spread  from  Boston,  where  smallpox 
was  prevalent  in  the  early  spring  of  1764.  In  Newburyport  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  to  keep  the  disease  from  entering  either  by  land 
or  sea.  Guards  were  placed  at  Thurlow’s  Bridge  on  the  road  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  were  given  orders  to  inspect  and  fumigate  the  persons, 
clothes,  and  belongings  of  all  who  desired  to  enter  Newburyport. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  disease  from  coming  from  ves¬ 
sels  which  entered  the  port,  particularly  those  coming  from  Boston. 
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Evidence  of  these  precautions  is  found  in  a  warrant  granted  to  the 
selectmen  March  17,  1764,  by  Michael  Dalton  and  Daniel  Farnham, 
justices  of  the  peace,  “to  take  possession  of  Johnson  Lunt’s  sloop  and 
Francis  Haskell’s  sloop  lately  come  from  Boston  where  smallpox  is 
prevalent.”11  On  April  16,  the  selectmen  ordered  all  vessels  from 
Boston  to  go  below  the  half  tide  rocks  and  remain  there  for  further 
orders.  Five  years  later,  when  another  epidemic  threatened  New- 
buryport,  a  smallpox  hospital,  or  pesthouse,  was  erected  on  Plum 
Island,  a  then  isolated  strip  of  sand  near  the  harbor  mouth,  where 
the  crews  of  infected  vessels  were  confined. 

During  the  ’seventies  smallpox  was  unusually  prevalent  in  Essex 
County,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  controversy  over  inocu¬ 
lation  was  at  its  height.  A  serious  epidemic  occurred  in  1773  and 
1774,  and  during  the  war  years,  because  of  troop  movements  and 
other  unusual  circumstances,  the  disease  appears  to  have  been  very 
general. 

The  epidemic  which  started  in  1773  seems  to  have  been  ot  a  par¬ 
ticularly  virulent  nature,  and  apparently  began  in  Marblehead.  Soon 
after  a  certain  William  Mathews  returned  from  a  fishing  voyage  to 
the  Grand  Bank,  his  wife  became  strangely  ill.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  she  was  poisoned  by  some  soap  that  Mathews  had 
acquired  while  visiting  a  French  fishing  vessel  while  on  his  voyage, 
but  the  illness  turned  out  to  be  smallpox.  It  is  likely  that  he  carried 
the  disease,  either  on  his  person  or  belongings,  back  with  him  from 
the  Bank.  The  epidemic  spread  rapidly.  The  townspeople  were 
panic  stricken,  and  the  usual  measures  were  taken.  All  dogs  were 
ordered  killed,  and  a  pesthouse  was  provided.  In  two  or  three 
months  thirty-one  people  had  succumbed  to  the  disease. 

In  August,  1773,  a  hospital  for  treatment  by  inoculation,  to  be 
erected  at  Cat  Island,  was  proposed  by  a  group  of  prominent  Mar¬ 
blehead  men,  among  whom  were  Azor  Orne,  Jonathan  Glover,  and 
Elbridge  Gerry.  The  town  declined  to  build  it,  but  offered  to  allow 
it  to  be  done  as  a  private  enterprise.  In  September  the  hospital  was 
opened,  and  the  services  of  Dr.  Hall  Jackson,  eminent  Portsmouth 
physician,  was  secured.  The  Cat  Island  establishment  was  very  well 
conducted,  and  made  an  excellent  record  for  inoculation. 

From  its  very  beginning,  however,  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  a 
large  number  of  the  townspeople.  They  felt  that  it  constituted  a 


11.  “History  of  Newburyport,”  Vol.  I,  p.  39-  John  James  Currier,  1909. 
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constant  menace  as  a  source  of  new  infection,  and,  since  but  few  of 
them  could  afford  the  treatment,  it  was  disliked  on  personal  grounds. 
As  time  went  on  new  grievances  appeared.  It  was  felt  that  the  boat¬ 
men  employed  to  take  the  discharged  patients  from  the  island  landed 
them  too  near  the  town,  and  a  number  of  townspeople  retaliated  by 
destroying  the  boats.  Soon  after  this  disturbance  four  Marblehead 
men  were  apprehended  while  attempting  to  steal  cloth  from  the  hos¬ 
pital,  or  Castle  Pox,  as  it  had  come  to  be  known.  The  towns¬ 
people  were  enraged  by  this  act,  which  might  have  spread  the  disease 
among  them,  and  the  four  culprits  were  seized  by  a  mob.  In  the 
time  honored  way  that  Marbleheaders  treated  their  local  villains, 
the  men  were  tarred  and  feathered  and  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  the  town  in  a  cart,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  fife  and  five  drums. 
After  parading  the  streets  of  Marblehead  for  some  time  the  strange 
procession  continued  to  Salem.  The  authorities  of  the  latter  town, 
however,  did  not  allow  them  to  enter,  and  they  turned  back  to  Mar¬ 
blehead  with  their  victims.  This  incident  tended  to  increase  the  feel¬ 
ing  against  the  hospital  and  against  inoculation  as  well. 

The  appearance  of  twenty-two  new  cases  of  smallpox  in  Marble¬ 
head  late  in  1773  crystalized  the  local  feeling  against  “Castle  Pox.” 
Whether  the  infection  was  spread  from  the  hospital  is  not  known, 
but  the  people  attributed  it  to  this  source.  A  storm  of  indignation 
broke,  and  the  mob  threatened  to  lynch  the  proprietors  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  It  is  said  that  Colonel  Jonathan  Glover,  one  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  wishing  neither  to  be  lynched  nor  tarred  and  feathered,  mounted 
two  brass  cannon  in  the  front  room  of  his  house,  and  defied  the  people 
to  come  and  get  him.  Finally,  however,  in  answer  to  public  opinion, 
the  hospital  was  closed. 

Even  the  closing  of  the  hospital  did  not  satisfy  the  townspeople, 
for  on  January  26,  1774,  a  body  of  men  visited  Cat  Island  and  burned 
the  building.  For  this  act  of  violence,  John  Watts  and  John  Gulliard 
were  arrested  and  put  in  the  Salem  jail.  When  news  of  the  arrest 
reached  Marblehead,  a  mob  of  townsmen  went  to  Salem  and  stormed 
the  jail,  breaking  down  the  doors  and  releasing  the  prisoners.  The 
sheriff  organized  a  posse  of  five  hundred  for  a  march  to  Marblehead 
to  recover  the  prisoners,  but  so  many  Marbleheaders  turned  out  to 
defend  them  that  the  expedition  was  called  off,  a  pitched  battle  being 
feared.  Watts  and  Gulliard  apparently  went  unpunished. 
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Another  act  of  violence  which  demonstrated  the  feeling  that  the 
inoculation  hospital  controversy  had  stirred  up  in  Marblehead  was 
an  unmerciful  public  flogging  administered  by  a  mob  to  a  man  named 
Clark,  one  of  the  four  who  had  previously  been  tarred  and  feathered 
for  stealing  probably  infected  cloth  from  Cat  Island,  for  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  his  offense.  The  ringleader  of  this  mob  was  arrested  later  on. 

From  1776  to  1780,  when  smallpox  was  prevalent,  inoculation 
became  very  general  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Essex  County,  although 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  was  still  evident.  In  1776  the  disease  had 
reached  epidemic  proportions  in  Newbury  and  Newburyport,  wdiich 
caused  the  hospitals  at  the  Great  Pasture  and  Plum  Island  to  be 
repaired.  The  next  year  smallpox  was  prevalent  in  Lynn,  Gloucester, 
Haverhill,  Bradford,  Danvers,  and  several  other  towns,  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  well  into  1779.  On  page  342,  in  the  “History  of  Lynn,” 
by  Lewis  and  Newhall,  Boston,  1865,  the  following  excerpt  is  found: 

“Lynn,  May  14,  1777.  There  was  a  company  of  us  went 
to  Marblehead  to  have  the  small  pox.  We  had  for  our  doc¬ 
tors,  Benjamin  B.  Burchstead  and  Robert  Deaverix,  and  for 
our  nurse,  Amos  Breed.  Hired  a  house  of  Gideon  Phillips.” 

A  bitter  struggle  over  inoculation  occurred  in  Haverhill  at  this 
time.  In  1777  the  presence  of  smallpox  in  nearby  towns  caused  a 
town  meeting  to  be  held  to  see  if  the  town  would  provide  an  inocu¬ 
lating  hospital.  At  this  meeting  the  petition  was  denied,  even  a  pri¬ 
vately  conducted  hospital  being  prohibited.  After  much  agitation, 
it  was  voted  to  allow  inoculation  in  June,  1778,  but  in  July  the  per¬ 
mission  was  revoked.  In  September  of  that  year  the  meeting  voted 
to  prosecute  those  who  were  inoculated  illegally.  Late  in  1778  inocu¬ 
lation  wTas  again  allowed  in  Haverhill.  The  opposition  had  the 
upper  hand  shortly  after,  however,  for  in  1792  several  Haverhill 
people  were  inoculated  in  Boston  for  lack  of  local  facilities.  That 
year  another  petition  for  the  right  to  provide  an  inoculation  hospital 
was  refused  in  town  meeting. 

In  Gloucester  a  similar  situation  existed  in  1778,  but,  after  a  bit¬ 
ter  struggle,  inoculation  was  allowed.  In  1 7 7 9  two  people  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  died  out  of  one  hundred  and  ten  who  took  the  treat¬ 
ment.  In  Danvers  it  was  voted  in  May,  1778,  that  Captain  Derby’s 
house  be  set  apart  for  inoculation,  and  Daniel  Jacobs,  Major  Caleb 
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Low,  and  Major  Samuel  Epes  were  appointed  to  see  that  the  proper 
measures  were  taken.  Only  two  weeks  later,  however,  on  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  Ezekiel  Marsh  and  others,  inoculation  was  condemned.  It 
was  not  until  1792  that  it  was  again  permitted  in  Danvers. 

The  severe  nature  of  smallpox  inoculation  made  its  effective  use 
as  a  means  of  stamping  out  the  disease  practically  impossible,  for 
many  people  preferred  to  take  the  chance  of  catching  the  disease  in 
an  epidemic,  even  though  the  mortality  in  the  latter  case  was  greater. 
It  was  not  until  Dr.  Jenner’s  discovery  of  the  fact  that  infection  with 
cowpox,  a  harmless  disease  in  human  beings,  brought  immunity 
against  smallpox,  that  a  really  effective  means  of  combating  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  to  be  had.  This  treatment  came  to  be  known  as  vaccination. 

Vaccination  was  first  used  in  Essex  County  about  1800,  when  it 
was  introduced  in  Salem  by  Dr.  Thomas  Pickman,  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Holyoke,  and  others.  The  first  patient  was  Garland  Chamberlain, 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  who  was  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Pickman.  The  boy  had 
a  slight  headache  and  a  little  soreness  of  the  arm  as  consequences  of 
his  treatment.  From  this  time  forward  vaccination  spread  rapidly. 

A  very  unfortunate  incident  that  tended  to  retard  its  general 
acceptance  occurred  in  Marblehead  in  1800.  Smallpox  broke  out  in 
the  town  that  year,  and  Dr.  Elisha  Story,  a  local  physician,  having 
heard  of  Dr.  Jenner’s  discovery,  sought  to  introduce  vaccination.  He 
obtained  from  England  what  he  thought  was  cowpox  virus,  and 
treated  his  own  children  and  those  of  friends  with  it.  To  the  horror 
of  Dr.  Story  and  the  community,  all  the  children  became  violently 
ill  with  genuine  smallpox  and  from  them  a  new  epidemic,  which  was 
fatal  to  sixty-four  people  in  two  months,  spread  through  Marble¬ 
head.  The  townspeople  were  furious,  and  there  was  sentiment  among 
the  more  violent  element  to  lynch  the  unfortunate  physician. 

Vaccination  was  introduced  into  Newburyport  at  an  early  date, 
and  on  June  27,  1803,  Dr.  Lane  received  permission  to  take  persons 
who  had  been  inoculated  with  cowpox  to  the  hospital  in  Common 
Pasture,  where  they  would  come  in  contact  with  several  smallpox  vic¬ 
tims.  Apparently  this  experiment,  designed  to  show  the  effectiveness 
of  vaccination,  was  a  success,  and  doubtless  many  people  in  this  part 
of  Essex  County  were  persuaded  to  allow  themselves  to  be  vaccinated 
by  the  demonstration. 

One  of  the  first  Essex  County  towns  to  provide  facilities  for  vac¬ 
cination  to  its  citizens  was  Danvers.  In  1815  Dr.  Fansher  offered  to 
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vaccinate  the  townspeople  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
case.  The  town  accepted  the  proposition,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
doctor  should  receive  no  further  remuneration  after  600  vaccina¬ 
tions  had  been  performed.  At  that  time  two  unusual  resolutions 
were  passed,  which  read  as  follows : 

“Resolved;  That  this  town  entertain  a  high  opinion  of 
Vaccination  and  consider  it  (when  conducted  by  skillful  and 
experienced  hands)  a  sure  and  certain  substitute  for  the  small 
Pox. 

“Resolved;  That  this  meeting  deems  it  the  indispensable 
duty  of  a  community  to  make  use  of  the  means  that  Divine 
Providence  has  given  us  to  guard  against  every  impending  evil 
to  which  we  are  exposed,  especially  those  which  involve  the 
health  or  the  Lives  of  the  Inhabitants.”12 

From  this  time  forward,  the  age  old  plague  of  smallpox  was 
steadily  reduced.  Sporadic  outbursts  have  occurred,  but  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  the  disease  was  definitely  brought  under 
control. 

Another  epidemic  disease  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
until  comparatively  recent  times  was  diphtheria.  It  was,  as  a  rule, 
accepted  as  a  curse  on  mankind,  and  made  little  impression  on  his¬ 
tory.  One  epidemic,  however,  of  an  extremely  virulent  nature, 
attracted  great  attention,  as  it  swept  awray  a  large  proportion  of  the 
children  in  many  towns  in  this  vicinity.  It  broke  out  in  1735,  and 
raged  in  Essex  County  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  arousing  more 
interest  and  comment,  in  all  probability,  than  any  other  epidemic  that 
visited  this  section  during  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  known  at 
that  time  by  such  names  as  “throat  distemper”  and  “Plague  of  the 
Throat,”  and  has  generally  been  diagnosed  by  modern  physicians  as 
a  type  of  diphtheria.13  According  to  George  W.  Chase,  in  the  “His¬ 
tory  of  Haverhill,”  on  page  301,  “the  disease  was  attended  with  a 
sore  throat,  white  or  ash-colored  spots,  an  efflorescence  on  the  skin, 
great  general  debility,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  putridity.” 

An  interesting  account  of  the  origin  and  scope  of  the  epidemic 

12.  “History  of  Essex  County,”  p.  444.  D.  H.  Hurd,  J.  W.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Boston, 
1888. 

13.  See  “History  of  Medicine  in  Massachusetts,”  Samuel  A.  Green,  A.  Williams  and 
Company,  Boston,  1881,  p.  69. 
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of  “throat  distemper,”  which  commenced  in  Essex  County  in  1735,  is 
found  in  “A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Newbury,  Newburyport,  and 
West  Newbury,”  by  Joshua  Coffin,  on  page  204: 

“In  May  this  year  a  disorder  called  the  throat  distemper 
appeared  in  Kingston,  N.  H.  The  first  person  who  took  the 
disease  was  a  Mr.  Clough,  who,  having  examined  the  swelled 
throat  of  a  dead  dog,  died  suddenly,  with  a  swelling  in  his 
throat.  In  about  three  weeks,  three  children,  about  a  mile 
from  Mr.  Clough’s,  were  attacked,  and  died  in  thirty-six 
hours.  In  fourteen  towns  in  New  Hampshire  984  died 
between  June,  1735,  and  July  16,  1736.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  mortality  was  nearly  as  great  as  in  New  Hampshire.  A 
particular  account  of  the  number  in  each  town  in  the  two  states 
was -published  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Fitch,  in  Portsmouth,  and 
the  reverend  John  Brown,  of  Haverhill.  Of  the  mortality  in 
Newbury,  Stephen  Jacques  thus  writes: 

“  ‘A  sickness  began  by  the  water  side  about  September  at 
Thomas  Smith’s,  which  carried  off  two  of  his  children  and 
prevailed  among  the  children,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  there  died  from  Chandler’s  Lane  [Federal  Street]  with 
the  falls  eighty-one  persons.  John  Boynton  lost  eight  chil¬ 
dren.  Benjamin  Knight  had  three  buried  in  one  grave. 

“‘Thursday,  October  29th,  my  wife  went  into  a  chamber 
that  was  locked  to  fetch  candles,  that  was  in  a  bushel  under 
a  bed,  and  as  she  kneeled  down  and  took  her  candles  and  laid 
them  on  the  bed  and  thrust  back  the  half  bushel,  there  came 
out  a  child’s  hand.  She  saw  the  fingers,  the  hand,  a  streked 
boy’s  cote  or  sleeve,  and  upon  search  there  was  no  child  in  the 
chamber.  On  Thursday  a  fortnight  after,  my  Steven’s  son 
Henry  died.  The  next  Monday  morning  his  eldest  son 
Stephen  died.’  ” 

This  disease  apparently  spread  in  all  directions  from  Kingston, 
in  the  north  and  east  reaching  the  British  provinces,  and  arriving  in 
New  York  in  two  years’  time.  It  was  particularly  severe  in  Haver¬ 
hill  and  Bradford.  In  Haverhill  more  than  one-half  of  the  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  succumbed.  Children  were  lost  in  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-nine  families,  the  total  number  of  victims  being  two 
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hundred  and  fifty-six.14  Five  children  each  were  lost  in  the  families 
of  John  Bradley,  Abner  Chase,  Thomas  Corlis,  James  Holgate,  and 
Joseph  Page,  while  a  far  greater  number  of  families  lost  four  or  less. 
In  Bradford,  now  a  part  of  Haverhill,  only  two  families  escaped  the 
disorder,  and  forty-seven  children  and  nine  adults  died. 

Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haverhill,  who  lost  three  children  himself, 
prepared  an  address  to  the  bereaved  parents,  which  was  published  in 
Boston  in  1737.  The  pamphlet  was  prefixed  by  “A  Brief  Relation 
of  thirty-four  "Comfortable  and  Remarkable  Instances  of  Death 
among  the  children.  According  to  Mr.  Brown,  these  thirty-four  cases 
showed  “extraordinary  spiritual  insight  and  Christian  resignation.  lj 
Throat  distemper  was  prevalent  about  this  time  in  every  Essex 
County  community.  At  the  little  settlement  of  Sandy  Bay  on  Cape 
Ann  thirty-one  children  died  in  the  twenty-seven  families  that  lived 
there.  The  total  population  was  but  one  hundred  and  forty.  Ips¬ 
wich,  Lynn,  Salem,  Salisbury,  and  Amesbury  all  suffered  heavily.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  1,400  children  died  of  the  throat  distemper  in 
Essex  County  between  1735  and  1740.  In  the  old  cemeteries  a  great 
number  of  children's  graves  dated  about  that  time  and  most  of  them 
similarly  marked,  can  be  found. 

From  a  diary  written  in  verse  by  Ephraim  Fellows,  of  Ipswich, 
son  of  Ephraim  and  Hannah  Fellows,  the  following  stanza,  referring 
to  the  epidemic,  has  been  copied: 

"By  Sad  Distempers  in  the  Throat 
Children  Afflicted  was  Throughout 
The  Land:  Thereof  Did  many  Die, 

And  one  out  of  our  family.’’ 

Another  and  more  ambitious  attempt  in  verse,  inspired  by  the 
epidemic  of  throat  distemper,  was  published  in  Boston  in  pamphlet 
form,  consisting  of  seventeen  pages  of  rhyme.  It  appeared  in  1738. 
The  two  verses  following  are  good  specimens  of  this  work: 

“To  Newbury  O  go  and  see 
To  Hampton  and  Kingston 
To  York  likewise  and  Kittery 
Behold  what  God  hath  done. 


14.  “Essex  Antiquarian,”  Yol.  I,  PP-  10-11. 

15.  Ibid. 
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“The  bow  of  God  is  bent  abroad 
Its  arrows  swiftly  fly 
Young  men  and  maids  and  suckling  babes 
Are  smitten  down  thereby.”16 

Other  epidemics  of  diphtheria,  or  throat  distemper,  have  occurred 
at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals,  but  never  with  the  severity  of  the 
one  just  described.  In  1762  and  1763,  and  again  in  1793  and  1794, 
serious  epidemics  caused  many  deaths  in  Essex  County.  Haverhill 
and  Bradford  suffered  in  the  former  years,  twenty-three  dying  in 
Bradford  alone,  while  in  1793  sixty-two  children  succumbed  to  the 
disease  in  Rockport.  Bradford  was  visited  again  in  1794. 

Another  epidemic  of  a  very  unusual  type  which  occurred  in  Essex 
County  was  the  yellow  fever”  of  1796.  John  J.  Currier  describes 
it  as  “a  malignant  fever,  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  South.”17  Three  years  before  this  time  the  same  dis¬ 
ease  had  visited  Boston,  having  been  introduced  in  that  place  by  the 
fleet  of  Sir  brands  Wheeler,  which  arrived  in  June,  1793,  from  the 
Barbados,  where  the  disease  was  prevalent.  It  is  believed  that  the 
infection  which  reached  Newburyport  in  1796  came  by  ship  from  the 
West  Indies.  Starting  in  June  that  year,  the  disease  claimed  fifty- 
five  lives  in  this  town  alone,  before  it  died  out  with  the  coming  of 
cold  weather.  Among  those  who  succumbed  was  Dr.  J.  Barnard 
Swett,  one  of  the  foremost  physicians  of  this  section. 

At  the  height  of  the  epidemic,  Dr.  Francis  Vergenies  De  Bouis- 
chere,  who  had  had  experience  with  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies, 
arrived  in  Newburyport  and  led  the  battle  against  the  disease.  Dr. 
Vergenies,  as  he  was  known  in  Newburyport,  was  born  in  France  in 
1747,  and  was  for  many  years  a  practitioner  at  Guadeloupe,  where 
he  was  an  extensive  property  owner.  In  the  confusion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  French  Revolution  and  the  declaration  of  war  between 
France  and  England,  he  was  one  of  the  large  number  of  Frenchmen 
who  left  the  West  Indies  to  seek  a  fresh  start  in  New  England.  The 
first  record  of  his  arrival  in  Newburyport  was  a  short  notice  in  the 
September  3,  1796,  edition  of  the  “Impartial  Herald,”  a  newspaper 
published  in  this  town.  The  article  read:  “We  understand  that 

16.  “A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Newbury,”  p.  208.  Joshua  Coffin,  Samuel  G. 
Drake,  Boston,  1845. 

17.  “History  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,”  p.  117.  John  J.  Currier,  Newburyport,  1906. 
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Monsieur  Vergenies,  an  eminent  Physician  late  from  Guadaloupe, 
has  arrived  in  town  and  resides  at  Capt.  William  M’Hard's.’ 

The  skill  of  Dr.  Vergenies,  and  his  remarkably  pleasant  profes¬ 
sional  manner,  in  a  short  time  had  made  him  very  popular.  On  April 
3,  1797,  the  town  meeting  made  the  following  resolution: 

“Voted  unanimously  that  the  thanks  of  the  towm  be  given 
to  Doctor  Vergenies  for  his  prompt  assistance  &  advice  the 
last  summer  when  the  town  was  visited  by  a  malignant 
disorder. ',1S 

After  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  Dr.  Vergenies  practiced  in 
Newburyport  for  many  years,  until  old  age  and  failing  sight  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  retire.  He  died  in  1830,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
and  bequeathed  his  extensive  library,  including  many  medical  books, 
to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

The  epidemic  that  brought  Dr.  Vergenies  to  Newburyport  was 
well  localized  to  that  town,  although  some  cases  appeared  in  other 
Merrimac  Valley  communities.  As  far  up  river  at  Haverhill  it  is 
recorded  that  a  “malignant  fever"  appeared  in  August,  1796,  but 
there  it  was  not  very  prevalent,  only  a  few  deaths  from  this  disease 
being  reported. 

Many  of  the  diseases  w’hich  appeared  in  epidemic  form  during  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  were  so  poorly 
described  and  understood  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  their  true 
nature.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  such  diseases  as  typhus,  typhoid 
fever  and  the  ordinary  afflictions  of  childhood  were  common.  Influ¬ 
enza,  of  which  little  is  definitely  known  at  the  present  time,  doubtless 
accounts  for  several  epidemics. 

An  early  reference  to  “influenza,”  whether  the  same  disease  that 
the  name  denotes  at  present  is  not  certain,  is  found  in  Chase  s  His¬ 
tory  of  Haverhill,”  under  the  date  of  February,  1826,  which  states 
that  “a  remarkable  influenza  prevailed  in  many  of  the  towns  in  New 
England.”19  In  Newburyport  it  is  said  that  three  out  of  every  five 
families  were  affected. 

A  severe  epidemic  of  influenza  occurred  in  1889,  and  caused  a 
good  deal  of  suffering  in  Essex  County.  According  to  the  late  Dr. 
John  W.  Rand,  of  Amesburv,  who  wrote  for  the  “Municipal  History 


18  John  J.  Currier:  “History  of  Newburyport,”  Newburyport,  1906,  Yol.  I,  p.  119. 
19.  George  W.  Chase:  “The  History  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,”  Haverhill,  1861,  p.  495- 
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of  Essex  County”:  “In  1889  first  appeared  the  epidemic  of  influ¬ 
enza,  which  was  characterized  by  fever,  chills,  muscular  pains  and 
general  prostration;  while  severe,  it  yet  differed  from  the  later  epi¬ 
demic  expending  its  action,  not  on  the  respiratory  organs,  but  more 
on  the  heart  and  nervous  system.”20  This  form  of  the  disease  was 
particularly  severe  among  middle  aged  and  elderly  people. 

In  1918  came  the  worst  of  all  influenza  epidemics.  The  disease 
was  extremely  prevalent  in  the  congested,  poorly  heated  military 
training  camps,  where  thousands  of  young  men  were  crowded  together 
under  conditions  particularly  conducive  to  the  spread  of  respiratory 
diseases.  From  the  camps  the  disease  spread  generally  throughout 
the  country,  and  hundreds  succumbed  in  Essex  County  alone.  Schools 
were  closed  in  most  towns  and  cities,  and  emergency  hospitals  were 
provided  everywhere  to  take  care  of  the  many  cases  that  the  over¬ 
crowded  established  hospitals  were  unable  to  accommodate.  Dr. 
Rand  describes  the  conditions  as  follows,  with  particular  reference  to 
Amesbury : 

“The  great  epidemic  or  pandemic  of  1918  was  character¬ 
ized  by  its  severity  and  rapidity  of  attack,  and  in  its  singling 
out  of  the  young,  particularly  people  from  20  to  40  years  of 
age.  Its  special  force  was  on  the  respiratory  organs,  in  the 
form  of  broncho-pneumonia,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  many  cases  of 
pneumonia  proving  fatal  in  from  two  to  four  days.  The  dis¬ 
ease  spread  so  rapidly  and  attacked  so  many  that  it  aroused 
the  general  public  to  combat  its  ravages.  It  was  soon  learned 
that  many  of  the  sick  were  not  receiving  sufficient  care.  This 
being  impossible  in  their  surroundings,  and  with  so  many 
sick  to  properly  care  for,  a  meeting  was  called  of  representa¬ 
tive  and  official  citizens,  and  at  that  meeting  was  started  an 
emergency  hospital  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms,  with  a  trained 
nurse  in  charge.  The  general  public  volunteered  to  help  with 
food,  clothing,  bedding,  and  to  do  the  needed  work.  It  was 
soon  in  fair  working  order,  and  did  much  to  isolate  and  con¬ 
trol  the  spread  and  to  save  many  lives  by  the  care  they  thus 
received.”21 

20.  “Municipal  History  of  Essex  County  in  Mass.,”  Vol.  II,  p.  716,  Benj.  F.  Arring¬ 
ton,  ed.,  Lewis  Hist.  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1922. 

21.  Ibid.,  p.  720. 
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More  insidious,  perhaps,  than  the  epidemic  diseases,  has  been 
the  incidence  of  mental  disease,  since  the  latter  has  been  in  the  past, 
so  thoroughly,  and  often  so  cruelly  misunderstood,  both  by  the  public 
and  by  the  medical  profession.  To  state  that  mental  disease  and 
mental  defectiveness  have  been  in  evidence  in  Essex  County  since  its 
earliest  days  would  be  a  truism,  since  no  section  of  the  civilized  world 
is  exempt  from  them;  yet  a  study  of  the  early  history  of  this  section 
cannot  but  emphasize  the  prevalence  of  mental  disorders. 

The  class  of  indentured  servants  who  came  to  this  country  with 
settlers  of  higher  rank  were  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  crime 
and  delinquency  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies.  Recruited  as  they 
were  from  the  classes  lowest  in  the  economic  scale  in  England,  often 
having  been  released  from  prison  or  workhouse  under  agreement  to 
go  to  the  colonies,  it  is  probable  that  a  large  number  of  the  inden¬ 
tured  servants  carried  the  seeds  of  hereditary  nervous  disorders  and 
feeble-mindedness  with  them.  There  were  also  examples  of  insanity 
in  some  of  the  more  prominent  families. 

The  attitude  of  the  general  public  toward  the  insane  in  those 
days  was  that  the  victims  were  bewfitched  or  possessed  by  devils.  The 
usual  treatment  was  to  confine  the  violently  insane  in  some  cellar, 
outbuilding,  jail,  or  almshouse.  The  “harmless”  were  allowed  to 
go  free  until  they  proved  themselves  to  be  otherwise.  The  concept 
that  the  insane  man  was  ill,  deserving  of  sympathy  and  considera¬ 
tion,  and  in  need  of  careful  and  understanding  medical  treatment, 
was  apparently  unknowm  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies,  and  did 
not  become  general  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  study  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  from  the  psychopathic  point 
of  view  might  prove  an  interesting  and  valuable  effort.  In  many 
cases  the  actions  of  both  the  bewitched  and  the  accused  can  be 
attributed  to  some  form  of  nervous  instability,  and  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  prove  that  the  witchcraft  delusion  flourished  most  generally 
in  communities  where  mental  disorders  were  particularly  rife.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  there  is  no  lack  of  hereditary  mental  disease  among  the 
descendants  of  the  early  settlers  of  southeastern  Essex  County.  Such 
a  study  is,  however,  impossible  here. 

An  important  example  of  the  connection  which  existed  between 
mental  disease  and  witchcraft  in  some  cases  is  found  in  connection 
with  Mistress  Ann  Putnam,  wife  of  Thomas  Putnam,  of  Salem,  and 
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her  daughter,  Ann,  who  were  prominent  among  the  accusers  of 
Rebecca  Nurse.  Mistress  Ann  Putnam  was  one  of  the  Carrs,  of  Sal¬ 
isbury,  a  daughter  of  George  Carr,  the  original  settler,  who  operated 
the  ferry  between  Newbury  and  Salisbury.  The  Carrs  were  a  family 
of  good  social  and  economic  position  in  their  section  of  the  Colony, 
being  among  the  first  to  build  vessels  on  the  Merrimac  River,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  strain  of  nervous  instability  among  them,  for 
the  first  few  generations  at  least.  John  Carr,  a  younger  brother  of 
Mrs.  Putnam,  had  become  insane  and  died,  while  still  a  young  man, 
not  long  before  the  trials  at  Salem,  quite  possibly  a  victim  of  dementia 
praecox.  At  the  trial  of  Mary  Bradbury,  of  Salisbury,  James  Carr 
and  Richard  Carr,  also  brothers  of  Mrs.  Putnam,  accused  Mrs. 
Bradbury  of  bewitching  their  brother  John,  and  causing  him  to 
become  insane  and  die.  At  the  trial,  William  Carr,  another  brother, 
took  the  part  of  Mrs.  Bradbury,  claiming  that  the  incident  that 
caused  John’s  final  breakdown  was  the  refusal  of  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  marry  Jemima  True,  of  Salisbury.  John  Fiske,  in  “Witch¬ 
craft  in  Salem  Village,”  says  of  Mrs.  Putnam  and  her  family:  “She 
was  one  of  the  Carrs  of  Salisbury,  a  family  which  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  had  been  known  as  extremely  nervous  and  excitable.  There 
had  been  two  cases  of  insanity  among  her  near  relatives.  The  deaths 
of  some  of  her  own  children  and  of  a  beloved  sister,  with  other 
distressing  events,  had  clouded  her  mind.”22 

The  behavior  of  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Putnam,  though  little 
different  from  that  of  the  other  “afflicted  children,”  would  indicate 
that  the  girl  had  inherited  the  nervous  instability  of  her  mother’s 
family,  although  her  association  with  her  hysterical  mother  and  the 
growing  excitement  of  the  witchcraft  mania,  with  which  she  chanced 
to  be  very  closely  connected,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  unbalance 
the  soundest  child.  More  will  be  said  of  Ann  Putnam  later. 

The  apparently  insane  behavior  of  Mrs.  Putnam  is  described  by 
Increase  Mather,  in  “A  Further  Account  of  the  Tryals  of  the  New- 
England  Witches,”  in  connection  with  the  accusation  and  trial  of 
Rebecca  Nurse  in  1692  :23 

22.  “Witchcraft  in  Salem  Village,”  John  Fiske,  p.  58.  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston 
and  New  York,  1904. 

23.  “The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,”  etc.,  Cotton  Mather,  pp.  205-07.  John 
Russell  Smith,  London,  1862. 
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“On  Wednesday  the  23d.  of  March  I  went  to  Thomas 
Putnam’ s,  on  purpose  to  see  his  Wife:  I  found  her  lying  on 
the  Bed,  having  had  a  sore  Fit  a  little  before;  she  spake  to 
me,  and  said  she  was  glad  to  see  me;  her  Husband  and  she 
both  desired  me  to  Pray  with  her  while  she  wras  sensible; 
which  I  did,  though  the  Apparition  said,  I  should  not  go  to 
Prayer.  At  the  beginning  she  attended;  but  after  a  little 
time,  was  taken  with  a  Fit;  yet  continued  silent,  and  seemed 
to  be  Asleep:  When  Prayer  was  done,  her  Husband  going 
to  her,  found  her  in  a  Fit;  he  took  her  off  the  Bed,  to  set  her 
on  his  Knees,  but  she  afterwards  sat  down,  but  quickly  began 
to  strive  violently  with  her  Arms  and  Leggs;  she  then  began 
to  Complain  of,  and  as  it  were  to  Converse  Personally  with 
Goodwdfe  N.  (Nurse)  saying,  Goodwife  N.  Be  gone!  Be 
Gone!  are  you  not  ashamed,  a  Woman  of  your  Profession,  to 
afflict  a  poor  Creature  so?  What  hurt  did  I  ever  do  you  in 
mx  life?  You  have  but  tzuo  years  to  live,  and  then  the  Devil 
will  torment  your  Soul;  for  this  your  Name  is  blotted  out  of 
God’s  Book,  ....  After  this,  she  seemed  to  dispute  with 
the  Apparition  about  a  particular  Text  of  Scripture.  The 
Apparition  seemed  to  deny  it;  (the  Woman’s  Eyes  being 
fast  closed  all  this  time)  she  said,  She  was  sure  there  was 
such  a  Text,  and  she  would  tell  it;  and  then  the  Shape  would 
be  gone,  for  she  said,  I  am  sure  you  cannot  stand  before  that 
Text!  Then  she  was  sorely  afflicted,  her  Mouth  drawn  on 
one  side,  and  her  Body  strained  for  about  a  Minute,  and  then 
said,  I  will  tell,  I  will  tell ;  it  is,  it  is,  it  is,  three  or  four  times, 
and  then  was  afflicted  to  hinder  her  from  telling,  at  last  she 
broke  forth,  and  said,  It  is  the  third  Chapter  of  the  Revela¬ 
tions . I  began  to  read,  and  before  I  had  near  read 

through  the  first  Verse,  she  opened  her  Eyes,  and  was  well; 
this  Fit  continued  near  half  an  hour.’ 

There  is  a  possibility  that  Mrs.  Putnam’s  “fits’’  were  part  of  a 
coolly  calculated  sham  to  secure  the  conviction  of  Rebecca  Nurse, 
who  belonged  to  a  family  with  'which  the  Putnams  had  been  involved 
in  a  dispute.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Putnam  hated  Rebecca 
Nurse  and  her  sister,  Mary  Easty,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
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that  she  really  was  a  victim  of  some  sort  of  hysteria.  Fiske  explains 
the  troubles  of  Mrs.  Putnam  and  the  afflicted  children  as  follows: 

“Mistress  Ann  Putnam,  the  sergeant’s  wife,  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  well-educated  woman  of  thirty,  but  so  passionate  and 
high-strung  that  in  her  best  moments  she  was  scarcely  quite 
sane.  She  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  village  quarrels;  she 
also  played  an  important  part  in  supporting  her  daughter 
Ann  and  her  servant  Mercy  Lewis  in  some  of  the  most  shock¬ 
ing  work  of  that  year.24 

“She  had  once  been  the  most  sparkling  and  brilliant  of 
women,  but  was  sinking  into  melancholia  at  the  time  when  the 
first  stories  of  witchcraft  came  from  the  parsonage  and  she 
learned  that  her  little  daughter  Ann,  a  precocious  and  imagina¬ 
tive  child,  was  one  of  the  afflicted.  Mrs.  Putnam  and  her 
husband  were  both  firm  believers  in  witchcraft.  I  'do  not  think 
it  strange  that  her  diseased  mind  should  have  conjured  up 
horrible  fancies  about  Goodwife  Nurse,  member  of  a  family 
she  probably  hated  all  the  more  bitterly  for  the  high  esteem 
in  which  it  was  generally  held.  Mrs.  Putnam  fell  into  vio¬ 
lent  hysterical  fits  like  her  daughter,  and  their  bright  and 
active  servant,  Mercy  Lewis,  was  afflicted  likewise.  These 
three,  with  the  minister’s  niece,  Abigail  Williams,  and  her 
friend,  Mary  Walcott,  were  the  most  aggressive  and  driving 
agents  in  the  whole  tragedy.  I  presume  Mrs.  Putnam  may 
have  exercised  something  like  what  it  is  now  fashionable  to  call 
hypnotic  influence  over  the  young  girls.  She  honestly  believed 
that  witches  were  hurting  them  all,  and  she  naturally  sus¬ 
pected  foes  rather  than  friends.  I  see  no  good  reason  for 
doubting  that  she  fully  believed  her  own  ghost  stories,  or 
that  the  children  believed  theirs.  In  their  exalted  state  of 
mind  they  could  not  distinguish  between  what  they  really 
saw  and  what  they  vividly  fancied.  It  was  analogous  to  what 
often  occurs  in  delirium.25 

“It  will  not  do  to  invest  those  poor  girls  with  a  nineteenth 
century  consciousness.  The  same  delusion  that  conquered 

24.  “Witchcraft  in  Salem  Village,”  John  Fiske,  p.  24.  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston 
and  New  York,  1904. 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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learned  magistrates  led  them  also  astray.  Still  more,  they 
were  doubtless  in  a  morbid  mental  condition.  A  large  part 
of  Indian  medicine  consists  of  convulsive  muscular  move¬ 
ments,  twitching,  capering,  and  groaning,  accompanied  by  an 
awestruck  belief  in  the  presence  of  some  supernatural  agency. 

Such  convulsive  movements  tend  to  prolong  themselves,  to 
recur  with  spasmodic  violence,  and  they  are  in  a  high  degree 
contagious.  Abundant  instances  may  be  found  among  the 
experiences  of  revival  meetings,  where  multitudes  of  ignorant 
minds  are  at  work  after  much  the  same  fashion  as  the  Indian’s, 
though  in  connection  with  different  religious  symbols.  This 
kind  of  hysterical  excitement  selects  for  its  victims  impres¬ 
sionable  people  with  sensitive  nerves;  it  attacks  children  more 
readily  than  adults,  and  women  more  frequently  than  men; 
vivacious  and  quickly  responsive  temperaments  are  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  it  than  those  that  are  phlegmatic  and  slow.  Under 
suitable  circumstances  it  easily  develops  into  a  thoroughly 
morbid  mental  state,  in  which  convulsive  movements  are 
attended  by  partial  and  temporary  hallucinations;  the  nervous 
impressions  become  so  vivid  that  ideas  are  clothed  with  exter¬ 
nality  and  mistaken  for  realities.  Such  are  the  characteristics 
of  hysteria  and  allied  forms  of  mental  disturbance,  which  dif¬ 
fer  from  true  insanity  in  being  merely  temporary  and  func¬ 
tional,  and  not  connected  with  any  organic  lesion.  They  are 
very  striking  phenomena,  and  often  very  shocking,  but  not 
more  serious  than  many  other  phases  of  abnormal  mental 
life.”26 

It  has  been  said  that  there  have  been  three  periods  in  the  history 
of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  the  mentally  deficient  the  bar¬ 
baric,  the  humane,  and  the  remedial.  Previous  to  1845  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  insane  in  Essex  County  would,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
included  in  the  first  category.  Although  the  active  connection  of 
insanity  with  the  wTork  of  the  Devil  had  passed  from  the  mind 
of  the  public  before  the  eighteenth  century  was  far  advanced,  the 
ancient,  callous  attitude  toward  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  inca¬ 
pacitated  persisted. 


26.  Ibid. 
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The  keepers  of  jails  and  almshouses  where  these  unfortunates 
were  confined  are  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  the  conditions,  for  they 
lacked  both  the  adequate  facilities  for  proper  care  and  a  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  with  which  they  were  obliged  to 
cope.  If  a  maniac  of  the  most  violent  sort  were  delivered  to  an 
almshouse,  the  keeper  wras  forced  to  prevent  him  from  escaping  or 
injuring  the  other  inmates  by  any  means  that  could  be  found.  When 
possible,  a  violently  insane  person  was  confined  in  a  well  secured  cell 
of  some  sort,  and  allowed  no  contacts  with  others,  or  sympathy  of 
any  kind.  Doubtless  the  loneliness  and  close  restrictions  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  driving  many  persons,  who  might  otherwise  have  recov¬ 
ered,  permanently  insane.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  a  raving  mad¬ 
man  in  an  almshouse  with  other  less  violent  cases,  and  worse,  with 
infirm  or  aged  paupers,  was  a  very  disturbing  influence.  In  some 
instances  the  violently  insane  were  confined  in  poorly  heated  outbuild¬ 
ings  in  the  interests  of  the  other  inmates. 

A  survey  made  about  1840  revealed  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
suffering  among  the  insane  and  the  mentally  deficient,  which  was  due 
in  some  cases  to  the  gross  cruelty,  or  at  least  the  negligence,  of  those 
trusted  with  their  care.  Idiots  and  insane  people  were  sometimes 
found  chained  in  squalid  cells  of  jails  or  almshouses,  and  many  in 
the  care  of  their  families  fared  little  better.  Damp  cellars  and 
attics  were  often  places  of  confinement,  while  in  Newburyport  a 
woman  was  kept  for  years  in  a  dark,  unventilated  closet  under  the 
stairs,  her  food  being  passed  to  her  through  a  small  aperture  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purpose. 

By  1840  humanitarian  thought  had  advanced  to  the  point  where 
such  conditions  could  no  longer  be  knowingly  tolerated,  and  a  State¬ 
wide  survey  set  a  strong  movement  under  way  to  improve  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  insane.  Institutions  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  defec¬ 
tive  were  provided,  to  an  increasing  extent,  and  gradually  jails 
and  almshouses  were  used  less  as  places  of  confinement  for  these 
unfortunates. 

About  this  time  an  institution  known  as  “the  Receptacle  for 
Idiots  and  Insane  Persons  in  Essex  County”  was  in  operation  in  Ips¬ 
wich.  Kind  treatment  and  clean  surroundings  were  provided,  thus 
greatly  improving  the  conditions  of  the  insane  in  the  county.  A  set 
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of  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  “Receptacle  ’  were  issued  in 
1844.  The  clause  governing  admission  reads  as  follows: 

“Any  idiot  or  insane  person,  not  furiously  mad,  may  be 
confined  therein  by  order  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  .... 
or  by  any  police  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 

A  description  of  the  Ipswich  Receptacle  is  found  in  the  Report 
on  Insanity  and  Idiocy  in  Massachusetts  by  the  Commission  on  Lun¬ 
acy  Under  Resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  1654  • 

“The  receptacle  for  lunatics  at  Ipswich  is  connected  with 
the  House  of  Correction,  and  under  the  same  roof;  yet  it  is 
entirely  separated  from  the  prison  by  the  centei  building. 
....  A  closed  brick  wall,  also,  prevents  all  access  from  one 
to  the  other . The  internal  arrangements  of  the  sev¬ 

eral  stories  are  similar  to  those  usually  found  in  the  wings  of 
lunatic  hospitals.  There  is  a  hall  in  each  ....  running  the 
entire  length,  wfith  lodging  rooms  on  each  side.  These  rooms 
are  ten  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  and  of  the  same  height  as 
the  hall.  There  is  a  large  window  at  the  end  of  each  hall, 
and  a  smaller  one  in  each  lodging  room,  all  with  iron  sashes. 

Besides  these  rooms,  there  are  several  strong  rooms 
or  cells  in  the  basement  story  for  the  excited  and  furious 
patients.  These  have  grated  windows,  like  those  of  a  prison, 
and  some  of  them  are  provided  wTith  strong  shutters,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  violent  inmates  from  breaking  the  glass . 

Besides  these  means  of  security  there  are  provided  hand 
straps,  mittens,  muffs,  &c.,  to  restrain  those  who  need  them. 

The  wrhole  is  warmed  by  hot-air  furnaces  in  the  basement, 
and  perfectly  ventilated  by  Emerson’s  apparatus.  ...” 

In  addition  to  these  features,  facilities  for  exercise  were  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  less  violent  male  patients  were  allowed  to  work  in 
the  fields.  Proper  bathing  and  toilet  conveniences  were  also  avail¬ 
able.  There  were  sixty-eight  patients  in  the  institution  at  the  time 

the  report  wras  made. 

In  1855  the  State  Lunacy  Commission  estimated  that  there  were 
three  hundred  and  nine  insane  in  Essex  County,  or  one  in  four  hun- 
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dred  and  eighty-five.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  were 
classed  as  paupers  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two  as  independent. 
Only  forty  were  considered  to  be  curable,  while  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  were  pronounced  definitely  incurable.  By  this  time  consid¬ 
erable  progress  had  been  made  toward  providing  care  for  the  insane, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  patients  from  Essex  County  being  in 
some  form  of  institution.  An  argument  for  hospitalization  appears 
on  page  56  of  the  report: 

“In  some  cases,  the  family  of  an  insane  patient,  although 
independent,  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  his  support 
at  a  hospital.  They  have  a  becoming  self-respect  which  will 
not  permit  them  to  ask  for  aid  from  the  public,  and  yet  they 
are  too  poor  to  furnish  the  means  of  restoration  themselves; 
consequently  the  lunatic  is  neglected,  and  his  malady  suffered 
to  become  chronic  and  hopeless.  His  family  maintain  him  at 
home  until  both  their  means  and  his  chance  of  recovery  are 
exhausted;  and  then  he  is  sent  to  the  poorhouse,  and  at  once 
swells  the  list  of  incurable  paupers.” 

During  a  greater  part  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  was  constant  improvement  in  the  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
insane.  More  and  more  stress  was  placed  on  the  curative  angle, 
which  had  previously  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  greatest 
progress  during  this  period,  however,  was  made  in  providing  for  the 
greater  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  patients,  since  medical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  insanity  was  still  very  limited. 
In  the  latter  field  the  greatest  advance  has  occurred  during  the  past 
thirty  years. 

The  establishment  of  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Danvers 
was  an  important  step  in  the  advance  of  medical  science  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  hospital  was  built  on  the  summit  of  Hathorne  Hill,  a 
beautiful  situation  with  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1878.  The  original  plant  included 
two  center  buildings,  with  four  wings  radiating  from  them.  The 
administration  building  was  ninety  by  sixty  feet,  and  had  a  tower 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  accommodations  for  the 
patient  were  on  a  scale  considered  grand  in  those  days  for  such  an 
institution.  The  original  capacity  was  for  five  hundred  patients,  but 
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since  that  time  many  additions  have  been  made,  until  at  present  about 
2,150  inmates  are  accommodated. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Danvers  State  Hospital,  remark¬ 
able  progress  in  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases  has  been  made.  In 
the  1  Sgo's,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Page,  then  superintendent,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  very  important  step  in  the  advance  of  psychiatry.  Dr. 
Page  believed  that  mechanical  restraint  was  unnecessary  and  harm¬ 
ful  in  the  care  of  mental  cases,  and  proceeded  to  put  his  idea  in  prac¬ 
tice,  with  the  result  that  no  up-to-date  mental  hospital  employs  the 
straight  jacket  or  the  padded  cell.  The  purpose  of  modern  insane 
hospitals  is  to  change  the  outlook  of  patients  and  to  strengthen  their 
morale  and  self-reliance,  so  that  such  patients  as  are  capable  of  reco\- 
ery  can  be  restored  to  normal  life.  Even  the  violent  and  incurable 
patients  have  a  favorable  reaction  to  sympathetic  treatment.  The 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  quiet  at  Danvers,  in  conjunction  with  the 
prospect  of  the  pleasant  countryside,  are  most  conducive  to  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  mental  ills.  Excellent  results  have  been  attained  in  some  cases 
by  finding  means  to  keep  the  patients  occupied,  such  as  gardening, 
basket  making,  and  carpentry.  The  Danvers  State  Hospital  has 
originated,  or  been  quick  to  adopt,  the  most  advanced  principles  of 
psychiatric  practice,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  most  violent 
patients  of  the  maniac  type.  The  importance  of  the  development  of 
curative  treatment  is  reflected  in  the  facts  that  fifty-two  per  cent,  of 
all  hospital  beds  are  devoted  to  mental  cases,  and  that  now  almost 
half  of  those  admitted  are  returned  to  society,  as  against  the  mere 
eight  per  cent,  in  the  days  before  institutional  treatment  of  mental 
cases  was  revolutionized. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Danvers  State  Hospital  is  Di.  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  Bonner,  and  a  staff  of  twelve  resident  officers  is  maintained. 
The  board  of  trustees  includes  S.  Herbert  W  ilkins,  chairman,  of 
Salem;  James  F.  Ingraham,  of  Peabody;  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Nason, 
of  Newburyport;  William  W.  Laws,  of  Beverly;  Mrs.  Annie  T. 
Flagg,  of  Andover;  and  Albion  L.  Danforth,  of  W  inchester. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  which  long  baffled  medical  science,  and 
for  which  no  specific  and  dependable  cure  has  yet  been  found,  although 
important  progress  has  been  made  in  discovering  its  extent  and  fatal¬ 
ity.  Consumption  was  a  frequent  cause  of  death  in  the  early  days 
of  the  colonies,  but  it  w^as  not  until  the  decades  immediately  follow- 
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ing  the  Revolution  that  it  became  the  plague  that  it  has  been  since 
that  time.  Previous  to  the  Revolution,  consumption  was  a  disease 
of  many  years’  duration,  and  middle-aged  and  elderly  people  were 
most  often  the  victims.  When  a  youth  of  nineteen  died  of  consump¬ 
tion  in  1727,  it  was  considered  a  remarkable  occurrence,  but  from 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day,  the  dis¬ 
ease  very  frequently  has  resulted  fatally  to  young  people  after  illness 
of  only  a  few  months.  In  the  First  Parish  of  Lynn,  of  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  people  who  died  in  the  twenty  years  before  1824, 
one  hundred  and  twelve  were  victims  of  consumption.  In  this  town, 
in  some  years  since  that  time,  more  than  half  of  the  deaths  can  be 
attributed  to  this  malady.  In  other  Essex  County  communities  a 
similar  situation  existed,  and  for  over  sixty  years  consumption  was  a 
veritable  scourge.  After  a  time  the  fatalities  from  the  disease 
declined  gradually,  but  as  late  as  1880  it  was  the  leading  cause  of 
death  in  many  places. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  sudden  increase  and  change  in  tuber¬ 
culosis  since  the  Revolution.  It  may  be  that  a  new  type  of  the  disease 
evolved,  or  reached  this  country  about  that  time.  Some  writers 
explain  it  as  the  result  of  changes  in  living  conditions,  which  involved 
more  general  confinement  in  hot,  poorly  ventilated  rooms,  and 
habitual  lack  of  exercise. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
since  the  days  when  bleeding  was  a  favorite  remedy.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  has  received 
great  attention.  The  pasteurization  of  milk,  the  governmental 
inspection  of  meat,  camps  for  building  up  the  resistance  of  children 
susceptible  to  tuberculosis,  and  various  other  expedients  have  been 
effective  in  reducing  the  death  rate  from  this  cause. 

The  Essex  County  Health  Association  has  for  several  years  con¬ 
ducted  such  a  camp  for  undernourished  children  at  Middleton.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  decade  of  its  existence  the  association  cared  for  668  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  only  one  has  died  of  tuberculosis.  The  camp  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Vera  D.  Griffin,  field  secretary;  Rae  E.  Kaufer, 
educational  secretary;  a  staff  of  eight  councilors,  and  a  camp  nurse. 
Dr.  Olin  S.  Pettingill,  superintendent  of  the  Essex  Sanatorium,  and 
president  of  the  Essex  County  Health  Association,  gives  periodic 
examinations  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  children.  The  aver- 
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age  gain  in  weight  for  each  child  at  the  summer  preventorium  is 
about  five  pounds. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  consumption,  the  Essex  Sanatorium  in 
Middleton  is  the  last  word  in  modern  tuberculosis  hospitals.  The 
Essex  Sanatorium  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  May 
26,  1921,  at  that  time  having  accommodations  for  two  hundred  and 
eight  patients.  In  May,  1930,  the  Infirmary  Building,  consisting  of 
sixty-eight  single  rooms  and  six  double  rooms,  was  opened,  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  institution  to  three  hundred  and  sixty.  The  sana¬ 
torium  is  operated  by  the  county  of  Essex,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Department  of  Health,  the  appointment  of  physicians  to 
the  medical  staff  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  this  body.  Patients 
are  admitted  upon  application,  signed  by  a  local  board  of  health. 
Except  for  $5  per  week  allowed  by  the  State  for  board  of  patients, 
the  institution  is  supported  entirely  by  Essex  County. 

The  original  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  Moody  Kimball, 
chairman;  James  M.  Grosvenor,  Jr.,  and  James  X.  Poor.  Dr.  Olin 
S.  Pettingill  was  intimately  connected  with  the  founding  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  is  now  superintendent.  Besides  Dr.  Pettingill  there  are 
eighteen  resident  officers,  and  in  1932  there  were  nearly  one  hundred 
other  employees,  including  attendants,  nurses,  and  student  nurses. 

The  most  up-to-date  methods  of  treatment  are  used  in  the  Essex 
Sanatorium.  Rest  and  fresh  air  are,  of  course,  prime  requisites  in 
treating  tuberculosis,  but  additional  expedients  are  necessary  in  some 
cases. 

The  mental  attitude  of  the  tubercular  patient  is  often  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  arresting  the  disease,  and  the  Essex  Sanatorium  uses 
occupational  therapy  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
patients  occupied.  Correspondence  courses  supplied  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Department  of  Education  are  used  with  this  end  in 
view,  there  having  been  sixty  enrolled  on  December  1,  1 93 2-  Courses 
in  English  and  first  aid  are  particularly  popular. 

The  modern  “Collapse  Therapy”  has  also  been  used  with  some 
success  in  the  Essex  Sanatorium.  A  collapsed  lung  in  many  cases  w  ill 
heal  better  than  an  active  one,  and  with  this  fact  in  mind,  artificial 
pneumothorax  was  attempted  in  fifty-eight  cases  in  1932.  That  year 
two  cases  received  phrenicectomy,  and  extrapleural  collapse  was  per¬ 
formed  upon  eight  patients.  During  the  year  one  hundred  and  forty 
patients  received  some  form  of  collapse  therapy. 
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The  Essex  Sanitorium,  situated  in  the  pleasant  country  near  Mid¬ 
dleton,  and  furnished  with  the  best  modern  buildings  and  equipment, 
has  received  wide  recognition  as  one  of  the  country’s  leading  tuber¬ 
culosis  hospitals.  It  does  a  great  service  in  the  county,  giving  a 
renewed  chance  for  life  to  over  six  hundred  sufferers  each  year,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  would  certainly  have  succumbed  twenty 
years  ago. 

Medical  training,  and  the  standards  of  the  medical  profession, 
have  seen  a  great  improvement,  which  correlates  in  a  general  way 
with  the  increasing  effectiveness  of  the  treatment  of  disease.  In  the 
earliest  days,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  much  of  the  medical 
work  was  done  by  clergymen  who  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  medi¬ 
cine  along  with  other  phases  of  their  liberal  education.  A  few  well- 
trained  medical  men  did  arrive  with  the  first  settlers,  but  on  the 
whole  the  physicians  were  a  rough  and  ready  group  of  men,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  resourceful,  though  but  poorly  trained.  It  is  doubtful  if  a 
single  practitioner  holding  a  medical  degree  settled  permanently  in 
Essex  County  until  well  into  the  eighteenth  century. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  most  physicians  received  their  train¬ 
ing  under  the  guidance  of  older  men  who  were  engaged  in  medical 
practice.  Frequently  physicians  took  their  scholars  with  them  on 
their  daily  rounds,  in  order  to  show  them  the  various  forms  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  to  teach  them  the  rules  of  diagnosis.  On  return  home,  the 
student  was  questioned  upon  what  he  had  observed.  The  value  of 
this  sort  of  training  depended  upon  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of 
the  physician,  and  in  many  cases,  unfortunately,  both  qualities  were 
wanting.  Then,  too,  with  the  limited  means  of  communication  avail¬ 
able  in  those  days,  it  was  hard  for  even  the  keenest  of  physicians, 
particularly  in  the  smaller  towns,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  additions  to 
medical  knowledge.  Men  who  had  studied  medicine  abroad,  and 
were  qualified  to  write  “M.  D.”  after  their  names,  were  very  rare. 
There  were,  of  course,  the  quacks  and  charlatans  who  professed 
training,  but  lacked  it,  and  the  “barber-surgeons,”  who  claimed  no 
medical  education  whatever. 

Attempts  by  the  more  conscientious  physicians  to  improve  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  gradually  bore  fruit  in  the  formation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  in  1781,  of  which  more  is  said  in 
an  account  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke,  to  follow. 
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The  founding  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  also  helped  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  medical  profession.  In  iSo5(  the  Essex  South 
District  Medical  Society  was  founded  by  ten  physicians  who  met  at 
the  Sun  Tavern  in  Salem.  Dr.  Holyoke,  of  Salem,  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Dr.  John  D.  Treadwell,  also  of  Salem,  was  secretary.  A 
similar  organization,  termed  the  Essex  North  District  Medical 
Society,  was  organized  in  1841.  These  societies,  which  are  dixisions 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  have  done  much  to  impioxe 
medical  knowledge  and  ethics  in  the  county.  In  their  first  years,  par¬ 
ticularly,  clinical  cases  of  interest  were  reported,  and  questions  of 
medical  science  and  professional  ethics  were  discussed.  At  present 
these  district  societies  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  the  presenting  of 
courses,  prepared  by  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  designed 
to  broaden  and  keep  up-to-date  the  knowledge  of  the  practicing 
physicians. 

‘  Today,  the  standards  of  medical  practice  in  Essex  County  are 
very  high.  Strict  State  laws  require  every  physician  to  hold  a  degree 
from  some  approved  school  of  medicine,  and  provisions  have  been 
made  to  bar  from  practice  such  physicians  as  have  not  lived  up  to 
the  tenets  of  their  profession.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  discuss,  indi¬ 
vidually,  the  many  eminent  physicians  now  practicing  in  Essex  Count}  , 
but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  describe  the  lives  and  works  of  some 

of  the  outstanding  physicians  of  years  gone  by. 

John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was 
probably  the  first  man  well  versed  in  medicine  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  Essex  County.  Winthrop,  who  was  in  Ipswich  at  an  early  date, 
and  later  became  Governor  of  Connecticut,  was  a  noted  physician, 
although  his  other  activities  rather  overshadowed  his  medical  prac¬ 
tice.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  His  large  correspondence 
with  scientific  men  is  a  source  of  many  interesting  facts  about  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  early  days  of  the  Colony. 

Giles  Firmin,  Jr.,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1632,  was  another 
early  settler  who  practiced  medicine.  His  father,  an  apothecary  of 
Sudbury,  England,  came  over  about  the  same  time,  and  probably  was 
a  medical  practitioner  also.  Giles,  Jr.,  had  been  educated  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  apparently  was  a  very  learned  man. 
According  to  Green:  “He  is  the  first  man  known  to  have  taught  in 
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New  England  this  branch  of  science,  and  he  seems  to  have  left  a  pro¬ 
fessional  imprint  on  the  minds  of  his  students.”28  He  had  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  successful  physician  in  Ipswich,  where  he  lived  for 
some  years.  His  statement  in  a  letter  to  Winthrop  somewhat  later 
showed  the  financial  status  of  a  physician  in  those  days:  “I  am 
strongly  sett  upon  to  studye  divinitie,  my  studies  else  must  be  lost: 
for  physick  is  but  a  meene  help.”20 

Firmin  eventually  did  study  theology,  and  left  his  practice  in 
Ipswich  to  return  to  England,  where  he  was  ordained  and  settled  as 
a  rector.  It  is  said  that  he  continued  to  practice  medicine  along  with 
his  new  duties. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Firmin  as  a  teacher  of  medicine  is 
demonstrated  in  a  letter  from  the  apostle  Eliot  to  Mr.  Shepard,  the 
minister  of  Cambridge,  dated  September  24,  1647.  Eliot  desired 
that  “our  young  Students  in  Physick  may  be  trained  up  better  than 
yet  they  bee,  who  have  onely  theoreticall  knowledge,  and  are  forced 
to  fall  to  practice  before  ever  they  saw  an  Anatomy  made,  or  duely 
trained  up  in  making  experiments,  for  we  never  had  but  one  Anatomy 
in  the  Country,  which  Mr.  Giles  Firmin  (now  in  England)  did  make 
and  read  upon  very  well,  but  no  more  of  that  now.”30 

Another  eminent  physician  who  settled  in  Essex  County  at  an 
early  time  and  later  removed  elsewhere  was  Dr.  John  Clarke,  who 
came  to  Newbury  in  1637.  He  was  granted  a  farm  of  four  hundred 
acres  at  the  mouth  of  Cart  Creek.  At  the  town  meeting  of  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  1638,  “It  was  granted  that  Mr.  Clarke  in  respect  to  his  call¬ 
ing  should  be  freed  and  exempted  from  public  rates  either  for  the 
country  or  the  towne  so  long  as  he  shall  remayne  with  us  and  exercise 
his  calling  among  us.”31 

During  his  residence  at  Newbury  he  was  prominent  in  the  life  of 
the  community,  serving  as  an  associate  magistrate  in  the  County  Court 
at  Ipswich  in  1639,  and  representing  Newbury  in  the  General  Court 
in  1639  and  1643.  After  ten  years  of  service,  he  removed  to  Ips¬ 
wich,  in  1647,  and  soon  after  went  to  Boston,  where  he  died  in  1664. 

Boston  1881 t0ry  °f  Medicine  in  Mass->”  Samuel  A.  Green,  p.  31,  A.  Williams  and  Co., 

29.  Ibid.,  p.  31. 

30.  Ibid.,  p.  31. 

31.  “History  of  Newbury,  Mass.,”  John  J.  Currier,  p.  662.  Darwell  and  Upham, 

Boston,  1902.  ’ 
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Another  physician  who  practiced  in  Newbury  for  a  time,  and 
later  settled  in  Boston,  was  Dr.  William  Snelling.  Dr.  Snelling  came 
from  Chaddlew7ood,  Devonshire,  and  began  his  Newbury  practice 
about  the  time  Dr.  Clarke  removed  to  Ipswich.  Little  is  known  of 
his  ability  as  a  physician,  but  it  appears  that  he  was  of  a  rash  nature, 
and  rather  coarse  in  his  manners.  On  March  30,  1652,  he  was  fined 
in  the  County  Court  at  Salem  for  “indiscreet  words  spoken  in  jest.” 
Dr.  Snelling  moved  to  Boston  in  1654,  where  he  presumably  carried 
on  his  profession. 

Dr.  Peter  Toppan,  of  Newbury,  was  one  of  the  earliest  permanent 
physicians  of  Essex  County.  He  was  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Susanna 
(Goodale)  Toppan,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  Newbury  as  a 
child  of  about  three  years.  He  grew  up,  and  apparently  received 
most  of  his  education,  in  Newbury.  It  is  not  known  under  whom  he 
received  his  medical  training,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  compe¬ 
tent  physician.  He  probably  commenced  his  practice  about  the  year 
1660,  and  continued  for  many  years  in  Newbury.  He  married  Jane 
Batt,  daughter  of  Christopher  Batt,  and  was  the  father  of  Rev. 
Christopher  Toppan,  who  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first  church  in 

Newbury  in  1696.  Dr.  Toppan  died  in  17°?- 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  personality  among  all  the  physicians 
who  practiced  in  this  section  during  the  first  century  of  its  settlement 
was  Dr.  Henry  Greenland.  To  all  accounts,  he  was  a  skilled  sur¬ 
geon  and  physician,  but  it  was  not  his  medical  ability  that  most  fre¬ 
quently  brought  his  name  into  the  colonial  records. 

The  first  reference  to  Dr.  Greenland  s  sojourn  in  Newbury 
occurred  on  March  31,  1663,  when  John  Emery  was  fined  £4  and 
costs  for  entertaining  him  at  his  house  for  four  months.  Y\  hether 
the  fine  can  be  explained  by  the  character  of  Dr.  Greenland,  or  by 
the  fact  that  Emery  was  not  licensed  to  keep  an  ordinary,  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  On  May  21  of  that  year,  Emery  and  others  petitioned  the 
General  Court' and  the  selectmen  of  Newbury  to  restore  the  amount 
of  the  fine,  on  the  grounds  that  the  need  for  a  physician  in  the  com¬ 
munity  wras  such  that  Emery’s  action  wras  excusable. 

Dr.  Greenland  was  a  vigorous,  pleasure-loving  man,  whose  ener¬ 
getic  and  belligerent  nature  kept  him  constantly  in  trouble.  As 
an  associate  of  the  notorious  Captain  Walter  Barefoot,  who  later 
became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  he  engaged  in  sev- 
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eral  spectacular  escapades  which  have  come  down  to  the  present  in 
the  records,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  remarkable  acts 
of  this  irrepressible  pair  have  since  been  forgotten.  The  first  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  which  Dr.  Greenland  found  himself  during  his  stay  in  New- 
buryport  was  of  a  scandalous  nature,  and  occurred  at  the  same  time 
that  Emery  was  prosecuted,  probably  having  a  causative  relation  to 
the  latter  incident.  According  to  John  J.  Currier,  he  was  charged 
with  making  indecent  proposals  to  Mary,  wife  of  John  Rolfe.  He 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  “to  go  from  hence  to  the  prison,  there 
to  remain  until  the  next  session  of  the  court  and  then  to  be  brought 
forth  and  whipt  unless  he  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  pounds.”32 

Besides  having  morals  unbecoming  a  physician,  Dr.  Greenland 
appears  to  have  been  fond  of  strong  drink  and  inclined  toward  brawl¬ 
ing.  It  was  customary  about  this  time  for  men  to  gather  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  ordinary  kept  by  Stephen  Swett,  since  the  Blue  Anchor 
Tavern,  near  what  is  now  Newbury  upper  green,  to  drink  rum,  and 
discuss  the  news  of  the  day.  Greenland  and  Captain  Barefoot  doubt¬ 
less  frequented  this  establishment,  and,  as  both  were  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  politics,  joined  freely  in  the  discussion.  At  one  of  these 
gatherings  Greenland  and  Barefoot  engaged  in  an  altercation  with, 
and  finally  attacked,  William  Thomas  and  Richard  Dole.  For  this 
misdemeanor  they  were  fined  £5  each,  on  September  27,  1664. 

After  the  brawl  at  Swett’s  tavern,  little  is  heard  of  Dr.  Green¬ 
land  until  January  12,  1666,  when  he  sold  his  house  on  the  corner  of 
Ordway’s  Lane  and  the  way  by  the  river,  now  the  intersection  of 
Market  and  Merrimac  streets,  to  Israel  Webster,  and  departed  for 
Portsmouth.  From  this  time  on  the  adventures  of  Greenland  and 
Captain  Barefoot  are  connected  principally  with  districts  about  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Kittery. 

In  1670  Dr.  Greenland  was  again  in  the  toils  of  the  law,  this 
time  for  a  truly  remarkable  conspiracy.  He  proposed  his  plan  to 
Robert  Gardner,  a  seaman  on  board  the  ship  “Marmadin,”  George 
Fountain,  master,  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  It  involved  the  abduction 
and  transportation  to  England  of  Richard  Cutts,  who  was  wanted 
for  treason  against  the  King.  The  scheme  was  to  be  prosecuted, 
apparently,  so  that  Greenland  and  his  confederates  could  seize  and 
keep  Mr.  Cutts’  money  and  belongings.  This  procedure  was  par- 
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ticularly  unpopular  in  Portsmouth,  where  the  general  sentiment 
toward  the  crowm  was  in  accord  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr. 
Cutts. 

About  this  time  other  legal  difficulties  beset  Dr.  Greenland,  for 
he  and  Captain  Barefoot  were  sued,  successfully,  by  a  group  of 
Hampton  men.  That  same  year,  1670,  Greenland,  probably  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  attempted  abduction  of  Mr.  Cutts.  “was  accused 
of  disloyalty  to  the  government  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  was  denounced  as  an  impractical  and  overzealous  supporter  of 
the  King.”33  He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  when  released 
he  was  ordered  to  leave  that  jurisdiction,  being  given  a  short  time  to 
dispose  of  his  estate  and  move  his  family.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
he  obeyed  the  order,  or  if  he  did,  wffiere  he  went.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  in  Kittery  in  1671. 

Less  spectacular,  personally,  than  Dr.  Henry  Greenland,  but  more 
distinguished  as  a  physician,  was  Dr.  John  Henry  Burchstead,  of 
Lynn,  who  began  his  practice  in  that  town  in  1685.  Like  the  emi¬ 
nent  Doctor  Johannes  Demosmaker,  of  Hingham  and  Boston,  whose 
descendants  bore  the  Anglicized  name  of  Cutler,  Dr.  Burchstead  was 
a  continental  European  by  birth,  and  the  founder  of  a  family  that 
was  connected  with  medicine  for  several  generations.  He  was  born 
in  Silesia,  and  apparently  was  well  educated  in  his  profession.  He 
settled  in  Lynn  in  1685,  and  in  1690  married  Mary,  widow  of 
Nathaniel  Kirtland.  His  two  sons  were  physicians,  one,  Henry, 
practicing  in  Lynn,  and  the  other  a  surgeon  in  the  British  Navy.  A 
grandson,  also  Henry,  practiced  medicine.  The  Dr.  Benjamin  B. 
Burchstead,  of  Lynn,  who  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
smallpox  inoculation,  was  probably  a  grandson  or  great-grandson  of 
the  original  settler.  Dr.  John  Henry  Burchstead,  after  years  of 
successful  practice,  died  September  20,  17 2L  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 

Dr.  Humphrey  Bradstreet  was  another  able  physician  who  prac¬ 
ticed  medicine  in  Essex  County  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  born  in  Ipswich  in  1669-70,  and  was  among  the 
first  natives  of  Essex  County  to  achieve  prominence  in  medicine.  He 
married  Sarah  Pierce,  of  Newbury.  He  evidently  received  a  fair 
education,  and  acquired  his  medical  knowledge  at  a  very  early  age. 


33.  Ibid.,  p.  142. 
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He  is  first  heard  from  when  serving  as  a  surgeon  with  the  militia  in 
the  vicinity  of  York,  Maine,  just  after  that  town  had  suffered  a  dis¬ 
astrous  attack  from  the  Indians.  At  that  time  Dr.  Bradstreet  was 
only  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  his  letter  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  shows  an  evident  understanding  of  his  calling: 

“PORTSM0.  January  y®  26:16934 
T o  the  HonbIe  the  Govemr  and  Councill  of 
ye  Massatuset  Collony  in  N  England 
May  it  please  your  honours  I  make  bold  with  all  humble 
submission  to  acquaint  yor  Honours  that  I  am  altogether  out 
of  Medicens  for  gunn  shott  wounds  as  for  ye  first  Intentions, 
and  as  wee  have  had  very  lamentable  Incursions  soe  lately  at 
York  and  killing  and  wounding  &  Carrying  away,  as  your 
Hon1'8  have  already  heard  wee  humbly  hope,  and  how  sud- 
dainly  we  may  have  ye  like  God  only  knows — wch  in  his  Mercie 
prevent,  and  should  I  be  Comma  [n]ded  to  march  out  with  an 
armie  speedely  Such  things  must  be  procured  but  Cannot  be 
had  here,  and  for  those  few  medicens  yl  were  last  sent  Some 
of  them  might  be  propr  for  ye  last  Intentions  but  not  for  ye 
first,  I  have  made  bold  to  Intimate  underneath  what  medisens 
may  be  proper,  humbly  subscribe  that  I  am  yor  Honrs  most 
Ready  and  humbly  devoted  Servn*. 

Humphrey  Bradstreet.”34 

According  to  Dr.  Green,  the  term  first  intention ,  as  applied  to 
the  healing  of  wounds,  was  still  in  general  use  in  1881,  but  last  inten¬ 
tion  was  no  longer  heard  at  that  time,  and  probably  denoted  healing 
by  granulation. 

This  list  of  twenty-five  medicines  described  by  Dr.  Bradstreet  is 
rather  impressive  in  appearance,  and  includes  such  items  as  Oleum 
catellovum,  or  puppies’  oil,  a  remedy  that  has  since  gone  out  of  use. 
Latin  suffixes  on  Anglo-Saxon  roots  are  found  in  such  combinations 
as  Emplastrum  Sticticum,  an  odd  but  expressive  term. 

Dr.  Bradstreet  afterward  settled  in  Rowley,  where  he  practiced 
medicine  for  a  time,  later  removing  to  Newbury,  where  he  died  in 

I7I7- 

34.  “History  of  Medicine  in  Massachusetts,”  Samuel  A.  Green,  p.  52.  A.  Williams 
and  Co.,  Boston,  1881. 
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During  the  century  after  I75°>  a  number  of  skilled  and  well- 
educated  physicians  were  in  practice  in  Essex  County,  several  of 
whom  occupied  high  places  in  their  communities  and  in  medical 
science.  It  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  attempt  to  list  or  describe 
all  the  physicians  in  the  county  during  this  period,  but  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  stood  out,  and  are  worthy  of  mention. 

Probably  the  most  learned,  best  loved,  and  most  prominent  of  all 
the  physicians  who  practiced  in  Essex  County  during  this  period  was 
Dr.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  of  Salem. 

Dr.  Holyoke  was  born  in  Salem,  August  1,  1728,  the  son  of 
President  Holyoke,  of  Harvard  College.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1746)  and  studied  medicine  under 
Dr.  Thomas  Berry,  of  Ipswich.  He  was  the  first  person  to  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  Harvard,  and  later  a  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him.  W  hen  his  training  vas 
completed  he  undertook  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Salem  and  met 
with  almost  immediate  success. 

Dr.  Holyoke  was  a  man  of  great  vigor,  high  intellect,  and  charm¬ 
ing  personality.  His  ability  as  a  surgeon  brought  him  wide  recogni¬ 
tion,  not  only  in  Essex  County,  but  throughout  New  England.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  seventy-nine  years  as  a  practicing  physician,  for  Dr.  Holyoke 
lived  to  be  over  one  hundred,  it  is  said  that  he  had  visited,  profes¬ 
sionally,  every  home  in  Salem.  Besides  his  eminence  as  a  physician, 
Dr.  Holyoke  was  very  active  in  the  community,  and  held  several 
positions  of  trust  and  honor.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Salem  Atheneum,  of  the  Salem  Savings  Bank,  of  the 
Essex  Historical  Society,  and  of  the  Salem  Dispensary.  In  addition 
to  these  activities,  he  was  among  the  original  members,  and  for  a 
time  president,  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

An  important  part  of  the  life  work  of  Dr.  Holyoke  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  founding  and  business  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society.  The  need  for  a  State  medical  society  had  long  been  felt, 
both  as  a  means  of  discriminating  between  ignorant  and  incompetent 
physicians  and  those  fitted  by  character,  intelligence,  and  education 
to  practice  the  profession,  and  of  establishing  a  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  among  the  physicians  of  the  State,  which  should  tend  to  increase 
the  knowledge  of  new  phases  of  medical  science.  Distances  between 
various  parts  of  Massachusetts  were  then  very  much  greater,  as 
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measured  in  time,  than  they  are  today,  and  without  a  common  meet¬ 
ing  place  to  which  there  was  active  incentive  to  go,  many  physicians 
were  almost  completely  isolated  from  contact  with  other  members 
of  their  profession. 

Dr.  Holyoke  was  most  active  in  the  organization  of  the  medical 
society.  In  the  charter,  which  was  secured  November  i,  1781,  he 
was  authorized  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
society.  After  two  meetings  of  the  organization  during  the  spring 
of  1782,  permanent  officers  were  elected  on  June  5,  Dr.  Holyoke 
being  honored  by  the  office  of  president.  Among  the  thirty-one  char¬ 
ter  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  four  other  emi¬ 
nent  Essex  County  physicians  were  represented:  Dr.  Joseph  Orne, 
of  Salem;  Dr.  Samuel  Holton,  of  Danvers;  Dr.  Micajah  Sawyer,  of 
Newburyport;  and  Dr.  John  Barnard  Swett,  of  Newburyport. 

Dr.  Holyoke,  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
medical  society,  was  fifty-four  years  old,  and  the  possessor  of  a  flour¬ 
ishing  practice  in  Salem.  He  continued  his  practice  from  that  time, 
1782,  until  a  few  short  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1829.  On  the  centennial  anniversary  of  his  birth,  he  was  tendered  a 
public  dinner  by  some  fifty  physicians  of  Boston  and  Salem,  at  which 
he  displayed  remarkable  vigor  for  a  man  of  his  years,  smoking  his 
pipe  at  the  table,  and  proposing  an  appropriate  toast  to  the  medical 
society  and  its  members. 

In  regard  to  the  scientific  accomplishments  of  Dr.  Holyoke,  his 
near  anticipation  of  the  great  discovery  of  Laennec  is  described  at 
length  by  Dr.  Green,  on  pages  94,  95,  and  96  of  the  “History  of 
Medicine  in  Massachusetts.”  Apparently  he  was  able  to  keep  up  his 
scientific  research,  as  well  as  his  broad  practice  and  his  numerous 
other  activities. 

Another  distinguished  Salem  physician,  of  a  later  generation 
than  Dr.  Holyoke,  was  Dr.  George  B.  Loring.  Dr.  Loring  was  born 
in  North  Andover  in  1817,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Medi¬ 
cal  School  in  1842.  From  1842  to  1850  he  practiced  medicine  in 
Salem,  and  was  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Chel¬ 
sea,  from  1843  to  1850.  He  served  as  a  commissioner  to  revive  the 
Marine  Hospital  System  in  1849. 

Besides  his  work  in  medicine,  Dr.  Loring  had  many  and  diverse 
interests.  He  was  for  many  years  connected  with  State  and  national 
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politics.  From  1866  to  1868  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  a  United  States  Senator  from  1873  t°  i§77>  a  member 
of  the  House  from  1877  to  1881,  and  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  from  1881  to  1885-  Dr.  Loring  was  a  prolific  writer, 
contributing  articles  to  the  “New  England  Journal  of  Surgery  and 
Medicine”  as  early  as  1843.  His  other  writings  included  Scientific 
and  Practical  Agriculture,'  the  ‘'Assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
and  “Unity  and  Power  of  the  Republic.”  In  addition,  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  literature,  and  contributed  to  such  periodicals  as  the 
“Southern  Literary  Magazine”  and  the  “North  American  Review. 
His  interest  in  agriculture  was  further  attested  by  his  service  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society  from  its  establishment 

in  1864. 

A  distinguished  physician  who  practiced  in  Haverhill  during  this 
period  was  Dr.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall.  Dr.  Saltonstall  was  born  in 
Haverhill  February  10,  1846,  a  son  of  Judge  Richard  Saltonstall, 
and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1766.  His  profes¬ 
sional  skill  and  gentlemanly  bearing  soon  brought  him  the  profound 
respect  of  the  community.  Dr.  Saltonstall  gave  much  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  wTas  active  in  civic  affairs.  W  ith  the 
coming  of  the  Revolution  he  took  the  side  of  the  colonies,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  his  relatives  were  avowed  loyalists.  After  many 
years  of  useful  service,  he  died  May  15,  1815,  aged  sixty-five.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  who  was  outstand¬ 
ing  in  Massachusetts  affairs.  _ 

Dr.  Rufus  Longley  took  up  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Haver¬ 
hill  where  Dr.  Saltonstall  left  off.  A  native  of  Shirley,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Dr.  Longley  studied  at  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  and 
attended  Harvard  for  two  years,  after  which  he  enrolled  at  Dart¬ 
mouth,  where  he  received  a  medical  degree.  He  commenced  prac¬ 
tice  in  Haverhill  in  1812,  and  soon  built  up  a  large  practice.  Besides 
being  well  known  as  a  physician,  Dr.  Longley  was  prominent  in  socia 
affairs,  and  was  a  frequent  officeholder.  He  was  a  leader  in  Masonry, 
serving  as  Master  of  the  Merrimack  Lodge  of  Freemasons  from 
1817  to  1826,  and  from  1852  to  1854.  He  further  served  the  com¬ 
munity  as  president  both  of  the  Haverhill  Savings  Bank  and  the  Mer¬ 
rimack  Bank.  Dr.  Longley  died  March  12,  1854. 

Newburyport  was  the  home  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  phy¬ 
sicians  of  Essex  County  during  the  century  following  1750.  For 
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part  of  this  period  Newburyport  was  one  of  the  commercial  and 
cultural  centers  of  New  England,  and  many  prominent  men  of  the 
various  professions  were  attracted  to  this  town. 

Dr.  Micajah  Sawyer  was  among  the  leaders  in  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  in  Newburyport.  He  was  born  in  Newbury,  July  15,  1737, 
a  son  of  Dr.  Enoch  Sawyer,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1 7 5 6-  He  began  practice  in  Newbury,  “by  the  water  side,”  which 
part  of  the  town  was  incorporated  as  Newburyport  in  1764.  He 
married  Sibyll  Farnham  and  lived  on  the  northwest  side  of  King 
Street,  now  State  Street.  Dr.  Sawyer  died  in  1815,  having  lived 
through  Newburyport’s  greatest  years.  During  his  life  his  skill  as 
a  physician  was  widely  recognized,  and  he  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

Second  in  prestige  to  Dr.  Holyoke,  alone,  among  the  physicians 
of  Essex  County  who  were  practicing  before  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  Dr.  John  Barnard  Swett,  of  Newburyport. 
He  was  born  in  Marblehead  in  1752,  a  son  of  Samuel  Swett,  and 
was  probably  the  best  educated  and  trained  physician  among  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  at  the 
early  age  of  fifteen,  with  the  class  of  1767,  and  studied  surgery  in 
Edinburgh,  then  the  great  medical  center  of  the  Western  World. 
Before  returning  to  this  country  he  had  several  years’  experience  in 
English  and  French  hospitals.  He  returned  to  Marblehead  in  1778 
and  enlisted  as  a  surgeon  in  the  expedition  to  Rhode  Island  under 
General  Sullivan,  later  serving  in  the  expedition  to  the  Penobscot 
under  General  Lovell  and  Captain  Saltonstall.  He  married  Char¬ 
lotte  Bowne,  of  Marblehead. 

At  the  close  of  his  military  service,  Dr.  Swett,  at  the  request  of 
friends  and  kinsmen,  took  up  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Newbury¬ 
port.  He  soon  had  a  large  practice,  and  was  highly  respected.  His 
skill  won  him  wide  renown,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  a  charter  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 
He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  corresponding  secretary  at  the  first 
election  of  permanent  officers  of  this  organization,  in  1782.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  of 
1796,  Dr.  Swett  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  community  and 
had  a  host  of  friends.  His  untimely  death  was  a  blow  to  Newbury¬ 
port  and  may  have  prevented  valuable  additions  to  medical  science. 
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A  native  of  Newburyport  who  became  a  distinguished  physician 
was  Dr.  James  Jackson.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green  writes: 


“Dr.  James  Jackson  ....  is  perhaps  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  character  in  the  medical  annals  of  Massachusetts. 
I  doubt  whether  any  physician  in  the  State  ever  exerted  so 
large  and  lasting  an  influence  over  his  professional  brethren 
or  his  patients.  Born  in  Newburyport,  October  3,  1 777 » 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1796;  he 
studied  under  the  remarkable  Dr.  Holyoke,  of  Salem.  In 
the  year  1812  he  was  appointed  to  the  Hersey  professorship 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  until  1836.  At  this  time  he  gave  up  the  active  duties 
of  the  office,  and  was  chosen  Professor  Emeritus.  His  writ¬ 
ings  are  numerous,  and  all  his  writings  show  great  wisdom  as 
well  as  literary  culture.  During  a  period  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  ot  I  he 
New'  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,’  and  ot 
‘The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.’  His  death  too 
place  on  August  27,  1867.”30 


Dr.  Jackson  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  foundation  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  General  Hospital,  having  prepared  a  circular  letter,  wit 
the  aid  of  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren,  dated  August  20,  1810,  ot 
which  Mr.  Bowditch,  in  his  “History  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,”  expressed  the  opinion  it  “might  be  regarded  as  tie  corner 
stone  of  the  institution.”36  Dr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  W  arren  had  worked 
together  before,  having  published,  in  the  year  1808,  under 
auspices  of  the  medical  society,  a  “Pharmacopoeia,  after  the  pla 
of  that  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  designed  to  modernize  the  nomen¬ 
clature  in  order  to  attain  greater  uniformity  among  the  prescriptions 

of  physicians.  .  .  ,  Xt 

Another  native  of  Newburyport  who  gained  eminence  in  t  e  -  ew 

England  medical  profession  was  Dr.  Henry  Coit  Perkins  He  was 
born  at  the  Wolfe  Tavern,  November  13,  1804,  a  son  of  Thomas 
and  Elisabeth  (Storey)  Perkins,  was  graduated  trom  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  in  1824,  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1827. 


35.  Ibid.,  p.  1 18. 

36.  Ibid.,  p.  1 18. 
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Dr.  Perkins  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Newburyport,  where 
he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  married  Harriet,  daughter  of 
John  Davenport.  His  eminence  as  a  physician  caused  him  to  be 
elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1866. 

Besides  his  activities  in  the  medical  profession,  Dr.  Perkins  had 
broad  interests  in  other  fields.  He  made  a  study  of  the  sciences  and 
art,  and  made,  in  1828,  what  was  probably  the  first  daguerreotype 
produced  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  splen¬ 
did  library.  Dr.  Perkins  died  February  1,  1873. 

Another  physician  prominent  both  in  professional  and  public 
life  was  Dr.  Samuel  Holton,  of  Danvers.  Dr.  Holton  was  born 
June  9,  1738,  in  Salem  Village,  which  became  Danvers  fourteen  years 
later.  He  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Jonathan  Prince,  of  Danvers, 
and  began  his  practice  in  Gloucester,  soon  after  returning  to  his 
native  town.  Apparently  Dr.  Holton  became  an  accomplished  phy¬ 
sician,  for  he  was  included  among  the  charter  members  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Medical  Society,  but  his  public  affairs  have  attracted  more 
attention  in  history  than  his  medical  works. 

Dr.  Holton  first  came  into  prominence  in  connection  with  “Sons 
of  Liberty,  with  which  organization  he  was  long  associated.  He 
was  chosen  unanimously  to  represent  the  town  at  the  convention  held 
at  Faneuil  Hall  on  September  22,  1768,  and  that  same  year  was  a 
member  of  General  Court.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress,  in  1775,  the  General  Committee  of  Safety,  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  the  provisional  government.  He  served  as  a  dele¬ 
gate,  in  1778,  to  the  Congress  which  formed  the  Articles  of  Confed¬ 
eration,  and  was  in  the  Congress  five  years  under  the  Confederation 
and  two  under  the  Constitution.  Besides  these  many  offices  of 
national  importance,  Dr.  Holton  was  active  in  local  and  county 
affairs,  serving  for  many  years  as  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  and  Judge 
of  Probate  for  Essex  County. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  medical  profession  in  Essex 
County  the  old-fashioned  “family  doctor”  should  not  be  neglected. 
He  was  a  true  public  servant,  ready  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night 
to  attend  the  needs  of  his  patients,  irrespective  of  the  distance  or  ' 
weather.  He  was  quite  often  without  a  formal  medical  education, 
but  his  wide  experience  with  illness  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
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stances  frequently  made  his  aid  fully  as  valuable  as  that  of  better 
informed  physicians  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  Unlike  our  highly 
skilled  and  educated  modern  physicians,  for  his  type  has  almost 
entirely  died  out,  he  considered  it  a  breach  of  ethics  to  send  a  bill 
or  solicit  payment  for  his  services.  This  custom  has  given  way  to 
economic  and  social  changes,  but  in  retrospect  it  makes  his  memory 
all  the  more  fond.  He  was  beloved  by  his  patients  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  general,  and  occupied  a  social  position  in  his  neighborhood 
that  might  compensate  for  his  lack  of  worldly  possessions.  Scores 
of  his  type  have  practiced  medicine  in  Essex  County,  and  now  remain 
only  as  names  in  the  record  books,  or  memories  in  the  minds  of  the 
oldest  residents. 

In  addition  to  the  "work  of  the  physicians,  the  towns  and  cities 
of  Essex  County  have  also  endeavored  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
public  since  very  early  times.  As  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  epidemics  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  measures  were  often  taken  in  the  seaport  towns  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  disease  from  newly  arrived  ships,  and  pesthouses  and 
inoculating  hospitals  were  sometimes  provided  by  public  action.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  century  the  scope  of  public  health  measures  was 
greatly  broadened,  sewerage  systems,  supplies  of  pure  water,  and 
constant  vigilance  by  permanent  municipal  boards  of  health  being 
inaugurated. 

The  functions  of  modern  boards  of  health  are  many,  and  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  various  communities.  All  cases  of 
contagious  disease  are  reported  to  the  municipal  boards  of  health, 
which  attend  to  the  placarding  of  houses  and  enforcement  of  quaran¬ 
tine.  In  addition  they  try  to  see  that  proper  care  is  given,  and 
arrange  for  the  admittance  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  into  available 
sanatoriums.  Records  are  kept  each  year  of  the  contagious  dis¬ 
eases.  In  addition  to  the  supervision  of  contagion,  it  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  each  board  of  health  to  see  that  no  condition  that  might 
injure  the  public  health  is  allowed  to  persist.  Unsanitary  places  for 
dumping  refuse,  open  sewers,  and  similar  nuisances  are  eliminated. 
In  many  communities  the  board  of  health  has  charge  of  the  garbage 
disposal  and  like  problems.  The  issuance  of  milk  licenses  and  simi¬ 
lar  permissions  are  also  among  the  functions  of  these  bodies. 

The  public  health  has  been  further  secured  by  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  water  supply  of  the  various  towns  and  cities.  Up  until 
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1800  the  population  of  Essex  County  was  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  cisterns  and  conveniently  located  wells  for  their  water.  In  the 
towns  every  neighborhood  had  several  wells,  and  the  “town  pump” 
was  a  familiar  object.  In  the  course  of  time,  these  wells,  partly 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  proper  sewerage  system,  became  contaminated, 
unknown  to  the  users.  Since  the  spread  of  disease  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  lack  of  pure  water,  the  development  of  modern 
water  systems  has  represented  an  important  step  in  the  improvement 
of  the  public  health. 

The  first  large  scale  attempt  in  Essex  County  to  improve  the 
water  supply  was  made  by  the  Salem  and  Danvers  Aqueduct  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  incorporated  March  9,  1797.  William  Gray,  Jr., 
was  the  first  president  of  the  company.  The  first  source  of  supply 
was  a  large  fish  hogshead  sunk  in  moist  ground  near  Spring  Pond. 
A  pipe  line  consisting  of  pine  logs  with  a  three-inch  bore  was  laid 
through  South  Danvers,  now  Peabody,  to  a  reservoir  on  Gallows 
Hill  in  Salem.  The  reservoir  was  ten  feet  deep  and  twenty-four 
feet  square,  but  it  soon  proved  inadequate.  The  system  was  put  into 
operation  in  1799,  and  water  was  supplied  to  families  at  the  rate  of 
$5  each.  The  demand  for  water  was  such  that  a  new  line,  consisting 
of  logs  of  five-inch  bore,  was  laid  in  1804,  and  in  1817  a  new  reser¬ 
voir  was  constructed.  In  1834  a  six-inch  iron  pipe  was  laid  in  Salem, 
and  five  years  later  a  new  main  was  laid  from  the  source  of  supply, 
which  now  included  the  whole  of  Spring  Pond  and  Brown’s  Pond,  to 
the  reservoir  on  Gallows  Hill.  By  i860  the  company  had  forty  miles 
of  pipe,  3,600  customers,  and  over  a  million  gallon  capacity  in  the 
reservoirs,  but  water  was  still  scarce. 

In  1866  Salem  began  to  build  its  own  water  works  and  undertook 
to  use  Wenham  Lake  as  a  source  of  supply.  Some  years  later  a 
canal  from  Ipswich  River  at  last  made  the  water  supply  adequate. 
By  1921  the  Salem  water  works  had  sixty-five  miles  of  pipe,  a  daily 
pumping  capacity  of  25,000,000  gallons,  and  a  reservoir  with  a 
capacity  of  20,000,000  gallons,  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet  above  high  water. 

Before  the  Salem  and  Danvers  Aqueduct  was  completed  steps 
were  being  taken  in  Haverhill  to  improve  the  water  supply  in  that 
town.  The  situation  of  Haverhill  was  excellent  for  the  installation 
of  water  works,  there  being  several  good-sized  lakes  nearby  at  a 
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considerable  elevation  above  the  town.  In  1798  a  group  of  Haver¬ 
hill  men  headed  by  Timothy  Osgood  petitioned  the  Legislature  to 
be  allowed  to  incorporate  under  the  name  of  the  Haverhill  Aque¬ 
duct  Company,  and  to  convey  water  from  Round  Pond  to  the  town. 
The  company  was  organized  in  October,  1802,  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Howard’s  Tavern.  Green  logs,  with  a  two-inch  bore,  were  used  as 
pipes,  but  when  the  water  was  turned  on  the  pressure  was  so  great 
that  the  log  pipes  burst.  This  difficulty  was  solved  by  permitting  the 
water  to  run  into  a  reservoir  at  lesser  elevation,  from  which  another 
line  led  to  the  streets  of  the  town.  By  1867  the  supply  from  Round 
Pond  had  become  insufficient,  and  Plug  Pond  and  Kenoza  Lake  were 
tapped.  In  1879  a  standpipe  was  erected  on  Kenoza  Avenue,  and 
five  years  later  a  sixteen-inch  main  was  laid  from  Crystal  Lake.  The 
city  purchased  the  water  works  in  1891. 

Other  communities  in  Essex  County  were  slower  in  installing  water 
works.  It  was  not  until  1869  that  a  centralized  water  supply  was 
installed  in  Lynn,  and  Lawrence  was  without  proper  accommodations 
until  1875. 

The  Lynn  works  originally  drew  water  from  Flax  Pond,  and  later 
Breed’s  Pond,  Walden  Pond,  Birch  Pond,  and  Saugus  River,  and 
the  Ipswich  River  was  tapped  to  satisfy  the  growing  need.  By  1921 
7,000,000  gallons  were  used  daily,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
of  pipe  line  served  15,000  customers. 

The  Lawrence  w’ater  w’orks  depend  on  the  Merrimac  River  for 
their  supply,  the  water  being  carefully  filtered  before  it  is  turned  into 
the  mains.  The  filtration  plant,  finished  in  1893,  was  the  first  in  the 
county  capable  of  eliminating  bacteria  from  the  water. 

At  present  all  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  county  have  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  pure  w^ater  piped  to  the  homes  of  the  users.  Mod¬ 
ern  filtration  plants  in  most  communities  have  made  the  danger  of 
the  spreading  of  disease  by  means  of  drinking  water  almost  negligible. 
Only  in  the  rural  districts,  and  in  some  instances  where  home  owners 
have  continued  to  use  well  or  cistern  water  in  spite  of  the  a\  ailability 
of  wrater  mains,  do  the  old,  unsanitary  conditions  remain. 

The  problem  of  the  removal  of  sewage  has  also  been  taken  care 
of  by  the  towns  and  cities,  though  in  some  cases  in  a  rather  unsatis¬ 
factory  manner.  In  well  settled  districts  sewer  pipes  have  been  laid 
almost  universally,  but  the  problem  of  finding  a  proper  outlet  has 
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been  neglected.  For  years  the  sewerage  systems  of  the  towns  and 
cities  in  the  Merrimac  Valley  have  emptied  directly  into  the  river, 
which  has  been  sadly  polluted  on  this  account.  Within  the  memory 
of  the  older  residents  the  great  sturgeon  were  frequently  seen  leap¬ 
ing  from  the  water,  and  the  shad  and  salmon  still  had  their  yearly 
runs,  but  now  these  fish  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen.  Swimming  in  the 
river  has  been  curtailed,  and  boating  made  less  pleasurable.  The 
clam  industry  on  the  Joppa  Flats  in  Newburyport  Harbor  has  been 
seriously  interfered  with,  since  the  pollution  of  the  river  and  harbor 
has  made  it  necessary  to  require  the  chlorination  of  all  clams  dug  in 
this  area.  In  addition  to  the  curtailment  of  recreation  and  business 
in  the  Merrimac  Valley,  the  present  method  of  sewage  disposal  may 
constitute  a  menace  to  the  health  of  people  living  along  the  river 
banks. 

Various  methods  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  river  have 
been  proposed  in  recent  years.  Each  community  might  filter  its  own 
sewage  and  mill  waste,  as  many  cities  in  the  country  do  already. 
Another  suggestion,  which  has  received  some  attention  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  has  been  to  construct  a  trunk  line  sewer  down  the  Merrimac 
to  a  point  well  out  at  sea.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  some 
time  in  the  future  this  still  beautiful  river  will  be  restored  to  its 
original  condition. 

No  account  of  medicine  and  public  health  in  Essex  County  would 
be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  hospitals  in  the  various 
communities.  In  the  principal  cities  and  towns  are  found  modern, 
well-equipped  hospitals  of  which  any  community  would  be  proud. 
Some  are  conducted  by  the  municipalities,  and  others  are  endowed 
private  institutions  supported  by  subscription  and  the  fees  of  patients. 
Among  them  are  the  Lawrence  General  Hospital,  the  Gale  Hos¬ 
pital,  at  Haverhill,  the  Lynn  General  Hospital,  the  Salem  Hospital, 
and  the  Anna  Jaques  Hospital,  at  Newburyport.  These  and  other 
hospitals  in  the  county  are  equipped  to  receive  cases  of  all  kinds,  and 
have  facilities  for  the  training  of  student  nurses.  Among  the  oldest 
hospitals  in  the  county  is  the  Salem  Hospital,  which  was  founded  in 
1873,  and  took  over  the  work  of  the  Salem  Dispensary,  which  had 
been  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  since  1820.  The  Law¬ 
rence  General  Hospital,  founded  in  1883,  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
institutions  in  this  section.  A  cancer  clinic,  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  Lawrence  General  Hospital,  is  doing  an  important  service. 
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The  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  care  of  the  public  health  in  Essex  County  during  the 
three  centuries  since  its  settlement  have  been  most  noticeable  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  to  be  expected  that,  in  case  the  present 
rate  of  progress  is  maintained,  the  gain  in  the  battle  against  disease 
will  be  greater  in  the  next  century  than  it  wras  in  the  last. 
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Banks ,  Banking  and  Insurance 

By  Robert  K.  Vietor 


The  two  principal  functions  of  banks  are  to  augment  the  circulat¬ 
ing  medium  of  exchange,  whether  by  the  issue  of  bank  notes  or  by 
other  means  extending  credit  facilities,  and  to  provide  a  safe  reposi¬ 
tory  for  funds.  The  first  is  advantageous  to  the  community  as  a 
stimulus  to  commerce  and  industry;  the  second  encourages  thrift 
among  the  people,  and  supplies  a  highly  beneficial  sense  of  security. 
The  extent  to  which  these  benefits  are  secured  depends,  of  course, 
solely  on  the  degree  of  perfection  attained  by  the  banking  system. 

At  the  present  time,  banking  in  Essex  County  has  reached  a  posi¬ 
tion  not  excelled  in  security  and  convenience  by  any  other  section  of 
the  country,  save,  of  course,  for  a  few  great  financial  centers.  This 
highly  developed  system,  however,  is  the  product  of  a  great  many 
years  of  development.  In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  banking 
facilities  were  unknown  and  commerce  got  along  as  best  it  could. 
Out  of  almost  nothing  the  banks  appeared  and  developed  with 
remarkable  rapidity  until  the  county  was  literally  dotted  with  sub¬ 
stantial  banking  institutions. 

In  the  first  settlements  of  Essex  County  the  condition  of  com¬ 
merce,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other  fields  of  endeavor,  was  for 
many  years  in  a  very  primitive  state.  Agriculture,  fishing,  hunting, 
and  trapping  were  the  principal  pursuits  of  the  colonists  during  the 
first  few  decades  of  settlement,  each  community  being  nearly  self 
sufficient.  Exchange  was  carried  on  mainly  by  means  of  barter, 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  coined  money  or  any  other  conventional 
form  of  currency.  Barter,  though  at  best  a  slipshod  method  of 
exchange,  for  a  while  was  adequate  for  most  of  the  slight  needs  of 
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the  colonists.  But  gradually,  as  the  new  settlements  grew  more  pros¬ 
perous  and  demand  for  trade  more  widespread,  the  barter  system 
became  inadequate,  and  the  means  for  supplying  the  needs  to  the  com¬ 
munity  which  are  now  functions  of  the  banking  system  began  to 
appear. 

Some  of  the  forms  of  currency  used  in  the  early  days  appear,  in 
retrospect,  rather  bizarre.  Indian  wampum,  beaver  skins,  and  bul¬ 
lets  were  all  employed  extensively  as  standard  means  of  exchange. 
The  use  of  these  articles  resulted  in  part  from  the  trade  with  the 
Indians,  which  was  a  lucrative  source  of  income  for  the  colonists. 
But  even  though  the  objects  used  in  exchange  -were  many  and  diverse, 
the  colonists  kept  their  accounts  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
Thus,  in  exchange,  to  the  minds  of  the  settlers,  a  beaver  skin  stood 
equal  to  a  certain  sum  in  cash. 

The  money  which  first  attained  any  considerable  circulation  was 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  of  English  coinage,  but  consisted  of  the 
famous  Spanish  “pieces  of  eight.”  The  piece  of  eight  reals  was  a 
silver  coin  of  Spanish-American  origin  which  came  into  the  English 
colonies  by  way  of  the  trade  in  salt  fish  and  lumber  which  developed 
in  the  early  days  from  the  ports  of  Essex  County  to  the  Caribbean. 
The  piece  of  eight,  or  Spanish  dollar,  continued  to  circulate  during 
almost  the  whole  of  the  colonial  period  in  company  with  the  various 
forms  of  American  money  to  follow.  English  money  never  attained 
much  circulation,  since  the  purchase  of  finished  goods  from  England 
in  excess  of  the  American  goods  sent  there  meant  that  money  accepta¬ 
ble  in  the  Mother  Country  was  continually  drained  out. 

The  first  domestic  coins  to  circulate  in  Essex  County  were  the 
“Pine  Tree”  shillings,  so-called  because  of  the  design  stamped  on 
the  face  of  each  piece.  They  were  coined  at  the  iron  works  on  the 
Saugus  River  in  Lynn,  by  order  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court 
in  1652.  In  order  to  prevent  the  export  of  the  new  shillings,  they 
were  made  to  contain  twenty-two  and  one-half  per  cent,  less  silver 
than  the  legal  ratio  of  the  shilling  to  the  Spanish  dollar  would  require. 
This  debased  condition  of  the  Massachusetts  coinage  was  a  constant 
cause  of  confusion  and  difficulty  until  1704,  when  the  ratio  of  the 
shilling  to  the  piece  of  eight  was  made  commensurate  with  the  value 
of  the  silver  in  the  coins. 

The  currency  of  the  period,  even  with  the  use  of  the  pine  tree 
shillings  and  the  pieces  of  eight,  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  growing 
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demands  of  commerce,  and  there  was  constant  agitation  to  increase 
the  supply  of  money.  At  the  same  time  the  need  for  improved  credit 
facilities  was  felt. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  merchants 
raised  money  for  business  transactions  by  means  of  the  personal 
note.  If  a  merchant  desired  to  purchase  a  consignment  of  goods, 
providing  his  credit  was  of  the  best  in  the  community,  he  would  give 
his  personal  note,  maturing  at  a  time  when  the  goods  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  This  note,  endorsed  by  the  payee,  would  circulate  freely 
wherever  the  merchant’s  name  was  known  and  respected,  thus  aug¬ 
menting  the  circulating  medium,  and  supplying  commercial  credit. 
In  this  manner  these  functions,  later  taken  over  by  the  banks,  were 
exercised  late  into  the  eighteenth  century. 

Although  banking,  in  the  modern  sense,  was  not  practiced  in  this 
section  for  over  two  hundred  years  after  the  first  proposals,  there 
were  several  attempts  made  to  set  up  banks  in  the  century  following 
1650.  An  early  leader  in  the  banking  movement  was  the  Rev.  John 
Woodbridge,  of  Newbury,  who  tried  to  introduce  banking  into  New 
England  in  1664.  Woodbridge’s  plan  was  to  gather  an  association 
of  reputable  merchants  who,  with  the  sanction  of  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment,  should  issue  notes  to  those  seeking  commercial  credit,  thus 
stimulating  trade  and  increasing  the  currency  supply. 

In  1671  Woodbridge  and  others  organized  a  bank  of  a  sort, 
of  which  there  is  little  record.  Apparently,  the  project  was  aban¬ 
doned,  for  reasons  unknown,  before  any  notes  were  issued.  But 
in  1681,  on  his  own  initiative  and  without  government  sanction, 
Woodbridge  began,  according  to  his  own  words,  “to  pass  forth 
Bills,  to  make  an  experiment  of  that  which  had  passed  the  scrutiny 
of  above  30  years,  with  approbation . In  6  moneths  a  consid¬ 

erable  number  espoused  the  designe;  besides  those  that  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  years  ’71  and  ’72. This  early  attempt  at  banking 
and  the  issue  of  notes  is  probably  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  to  occur  in 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  although  the  personal  notes  of  mer¬ 
chants  had  been  in  circulation  for  some  years. 

The  “experiment”  of  the  Rev.  John  W  oodbridge  apparently  was 
not  long  continued,  for  very  little  record  of  it  can  be  found.  Nothing 


1.  “Currency  and  Banking  in  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,”  Part  II, 
p.  69.  Andrew  McFarland  Davis.  American  Economic  Association,  Cambridge,  1901. 
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is  heard  about  the  matter  after  1682,  when  he  published  a  pamphlet 
in  defense  of  his  scheme.  At  least,  banking  of  this  sort  failed  to  get 
any  real  foothold  at  the  time.  The  only  indication  we  have  that 
Woodbridge  did  successfully  carry  on  a  banking  business  in  New¬ 
bury  is  a  quotation  from  Cotton  Mather,  written  shortly  after  the 
former’s  suspension  from  the  ministry:  “the  remarkable  blessing  of 
God  upon  his  ( Woodbridge’s)  own  private  estate  abundantly  made 
up  to  him  the  publik  stipend  which  he  had  parted  withal.”2  From 
this  statement  it  might  be  assumed  that  Woodbridge’s  prosperity 
was  due  to  his  banking  activities.  A  further  possibility  is  that  his 
suspension  from  the  ministry  was  occasioned  by  the  taking  of  inter¬ 
est  incidental  to  the  extension  of  credit,  which  had  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  contrary  to  Christian  behavior  in  religious  circles. 

The  answer  to  the  scarcity  of  money  problem,  however,  was  to 
be  arrived  at  through  the  issue  of  paper  money  by  the  provincial 
government,  rather  than  by  the  establishment  of  banks.  The  first 
example  of  anything  resembling  government  paper  occurred  in  1675. 
The  wars  with  the  Indians  had  resulted  in  serious  financial  drain  upon 
the  colonial  government,  and  those  who  had  supplied  the  necessities 
of  war  were  clamoring  for  payment.  The  government,  being  unable 
to  meet  the  demands,  issued  bills  pending  the  raising  of  the  necessary 
funds  by  taxation.  These  notes  circulated  for  a  time,  but  the  next 
year,  1676  the  lands  of  the  Colony  were  pledged  to  the  creditors  in 
terms  that  prevented  the  idea  of  transferability  from  becoming  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  first  government  issue  of  bills  of  credit  which  were  intended 
to  circulate  as  money  occurred  in  1690.  The  failure  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Quebec  left  the  Bay  Colony  in  bad  financial  condition.  It 
had  been  intended  that  the  expedition  should  help  pay  for  itself  by 
means  of  the  spoils  of  conquest.  Thus  the  government  found  itself 
with  greater  financial  obligations  than  it  could  hope  to  meet  by  funds 
raised  by  taxation,  and  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit  was  the  only  alter¬ 
native  to  a  complete  repudiation  of  debts,  which  would  probably 
have  led  to  open  mutiny  among  the  soldiers  and  other  creditors, 
who  were  already  in  a  dangerous  mood.  On  December  10,  1690, 
the  General  Court  ordered  the  issue  of  £7,000  of  indented  bills  of 
credit,  ranging  in  denomination  from  £5  to  five  shillings. 


2.  Ibid.,  Part  II,  p.  72. 
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Besides  solving  the  budget  difficulty,  the  issue  of  paper  mone\ 
helped  answer  the  demands  for  a  greater  supply  of  currency  which 
had  been  heard  for  many  years.  In  the  contemporary  opinion  of 
the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  of  Newbury,  waiting  in  1681,  the  e\ils 
of  insufficient  money  were  serious:  “When  coin  is  scarce,  debts  are 
contracted;  dilatory  and  shuffling  payments  made;  young  beginners 
are  checked;  good  men  laid  open  to  temptations,  and  opportunities 
given  to  bad  ones,  that  exact  from  those  who  must  crave  credit  or 
cannot  make  suitable  pay.’’3 

The  issue  of  bills  of  credit,  however,  was  not  an  unmixed  bless¬ 
ing,  for  in  the  following  years  the  Bay  Colony  was  flooded  with  irre¬ 
deemable  and  depreciated  paper  money.  Once  the  start  had  been 
made,  the  debtor  classes  kept  up  a  constant  demand  for  more 
and  still  more  cheap  money.  The  acquiescence  of  the  colonial 
government  can  be  partially  excused  by  the  necessity  to  raise  money 
in  some  way  to  pay  for  the  frequent  wars  in  which  the  colonies 
were  involved  during  most  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1710  the 
irredeemable  paper  money  outstanding  amounted  to  £115,000,  and 
by  1750  this  figure  had  increased  to  £1,819,800.  Sound  money  was 
restored,  after  over  half  a  century  of  abuses,  in  1750,  atter  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  reimbursed  the  Colony,  in  silver,  for  the  Cape  Breton 
expedition.  Specie  payments  were  resumed  at  a  ratio  of  seven  and 

one-half  in  paper  to  one  in  silver. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  commerce  had  developed  to  a 
point  where  improved  credit  facilities  were  in  greater  demand  than 
formerly.  Banking  institutions  were  proposed  in  Boston  in  1686 
and  1714,  but  in  neither  case  was  it  possible  to  secure  governmental 
sanction.  Credit  facilities,  however,  came  to  be  supplied  by  means 
of  a  policy  initiated  in  17 11  which  practically  put  the  government  into 

the  banking  business. 

By  order  of  the  General  Court  money  was  loaned  to  merchants 
to  enable  them  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  expedition  to  Quebec.  This 
military  expedient  was  quickly  recognized  as  a  means  of  supplying 
commercial  credit,  and  the  continuance  of  such  loans  was  demanded 
by  the  public.  Loans  of  £50,000  in  1714,  £100,000  in  1716,  £50.000 
in  1721,  £60,000  in  1728,  and  £76,500  in  1733  were  made.  The 

^“Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  II,  p.  194-  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart.  States  History  Company,  New  York,  1929. 
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money  was  distributed  to  the  towns  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid, 
the  towns  in  turn  lending  to  individuals.  Newbury,  for  instance,  paid 
the  colonial  government  four  per  cent,  and  charged  five  per  cent,  to 
borrowers,  who  offered  real  estate  as  security.  The  amount  loaned 
to  any  person  was  limited  to  £30  in  Newbury  and  £20  in  Haverhill. 
In  this  way  credit  was  supplied  for  many  years  to  the  small  proprie¬ 
tors  of  Essex  County,  as  well  as  those  of  other  sections. 

This  system  was,  however,  a  poor  substitute  for  banking.  Com¬ 
merce  requires  a  constant  and  restrained  accommodation  which  can 
only  be  secured  through  conservatively  conducted  banking  institu¬ 
tions,  whereas  the  governmentally  supplied  credit  was  available  only 
at  odd  times  when  public  clamor  had  secured  another  appropriation, 
and,  administered  as  it  was  by  town  constables,  was  lacking  in  expert 
direction.  Since  the  appropriations  were  made  in  irredeemable 
paper,  the  system  furthered  the  depreciation  of  the  currency. 

By  the  early  ’thirties  the  currency  was  in  a  highly  disorganized 
state.  The  excess  of  irredeemable  paper  money,  brought  about  by 
the  public  loan  policy,  had  caused  government  bills  to  depreciate  in 
value  to  about  one-third  of  the  face  value,  and  the  circulation  of 
depreciated  Rhode  Island  paper  added  further  complication.  By 
the  efforts  of  Governor  Belcher,  “new  tenor’’  bills  were  exchanged 
for  the  old  in  1737  at  the  ratio  of  one  to  three,  with  a  backing  of 
silver,  but  the  war  which  followed  made  this  attempt  to  improve  the 
currency  fruitless.  The  inflation  and  confusion  were  harmful  to 
trade,  and  brought  hardship  on  the  salaried  clergy  and  others. 

The  lack  of  proper  credit  facilities  was  met  partially,  after  1733, 
by  a  system  evolved  in  Boston  to  assist  a  number  of  merchants  to 
carry  out  an  agreement  not  to  receive  Rhode  Island  paper  in  trade. 
The  plan  was  to  issue  notes  payable  at  a  certain  time  in  silver,  each 
note  being  signed  by  several  reputable  merchants.  The  new  notes 
circulated  solely  on  the  credit  of  the  issuers.  If  one  merchant  desired 
to  borrow,  others  would  advance  him  a  note,  which  he  would  endorse 
and  pass  on  to  anyone  who  would  accept  it  in  trade.  The  signers 
were  much  in  the  position  of  a  bank  extending  credit  to  an  individual. 
I  his  form  of  procedure  spread  to  the  other  trade  centers  of  the 
Colony,  and  for  many  years  played  an  important  part  in  commercial 
life. 

The  land  bank  movement,  effective  in  1740-41,  was  another 
product  of  the  popular  demand  for  more  plentiful  though  sound 
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currency  and  credit  facilities.  In  1740  ^  bank,  which  issued  notes 
based  on  mortgages  on  land,  was  set  up  in  Boston  without  govern¬ 
mental  sanction.  The  theory  advanced  was  that  land  was  both  plen¬ 
tiful  and  of  stable  value,  and  hence  currency  based  on  land  would  be 
safe  and  capable  of  meeting  all  the  needs  of  the  community.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  a  land  secured  currency  would  prove  too  plentiful, 
there  was  no  provision  on  the  notes  for  redemption.  Hence  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  bills  of  the  lands  bank  would  have  stayed  in  cir¬ 
culation  long  even  if  Parliament  had  not  suppressed  them  in  1741- 
The  Essex  County  Land  Bank,  with  its  headquarters  at  Ipswich, 
was  similar  in  organization  to  the  Boston  institution.  Little  is  known 
of  its  transactions  or  personnel,  save  that  a  petition  in  its  behalf 
wTas  considered  and  rejected  by  the  General  Court  early  in  1741. 
A  note  issued  by  this  bank  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lenox  Library,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

“We  jointly  and  severally  for  our  selves  and  partners 
promise  to  take  this  Bill  as  Tzvo  Shillings,  lawful  silver  money, 
at  Six  Shillings  and  Eight  Pence  pr  ounce,  in  all  Payments, 
Trade  and  Business,  and  for  Stock  in  our  Treasury  at  any 
Time  and  to  pay  the  same  at  that  estimate  on  Demand  to 
Mr.  James  Eveleth,  or  order  in  the  Produce  or  Manufactures 
enumerated  in  our  Scheme;  as  recorded  in  the  County  of 
Essex’s  Records,  for  Value  reed.  Datd  at  Ipswich,  the  First 

Day  of  May,  I741- 

The  note  is  signed  by  Jonathan  Hale,  Robert  Choate,  John 
Brown,  and  Eben  Stevens.  The  bank  met  the  same  fate  as  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Land  Bank. 

The  suppression  of  the  land  banks  of  Massachusetts,  by  ordei  ot 
Parliament  in  1741,  was  due  to  experiences  in  English  banking  his¬ 
tory  which  had  shown  the  unsound  character  of  such  institutions. 
Further,  the  disastrous  “South  Sea  Bubble  period  of  speculation  in 
England  had  brought  disfavor  upon  the  formation  of  joint  stock 
companies  and  financial  institutions  not  given  governmental  sanc¬ 
tion.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  land  bank  movement  in  the  colonies 
was  nipped  in  the  bud  before  more  harm  was  done.  From  this  time 
until  after  the  Revolution  no  further  development  of  banking  or 
other  means  of  credit  extension  was  seen  in  Essex  County. 
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During  the  period  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  War  of  1812,  save  for  the  years  of  the  Revolution, 
it  was  customary  for  a  few  wealthy  merchants  of  Salem,  Newbury- 
port,  and  other  commercial  centers  to  have  banking  connections  in 
England.  A  great  deal  of  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  Essex  County 
was  financed  in  this  manner.  London  bills  of  credit  were  known  and 
accepted  all  over  the  world,  whereas  such  American  bills  as  appeared 
were  taken,  in  many  places,  only  at  a  discount.  Thus,  the  lack  of 
banking  facilities  in  the  colonies  was  compensated  for  by  the  highly 
developed  credit  system  of  London. 

Twenty-five  years  of  sound  money,  from  1750  to  1775,  following 
the  reform  of  the  currency  in  the  former  year,  were  of  great  benefit 
to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  this  section  even  though  the  debtor 
classes  still  wanted  “cheap”  money.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
the  merchant  and  fishing  fleets  of  Salem,  Newburyport,  Marblehead, 
Gloucester,  and  Ipswich  prospered,  and  provided  a  training  course 
in  seamanship  for  the  Yankee  privateers  of  the  Revolution. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence,  however,  began 
a  period  of  confused  and  depreciated  currency  that  lasted  until  1790. 
As  early  as  May,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  began  to  consider 
issuing  paper  money.  Since  the  Congress  had  no  tax  power,  the  only 
way  to  raise  money  for  the  war  was  to  resort  to  the  printing  press. 
On  June  22,  $2,000,000  in  Continental  money  was  issued.  This 
issue  stated :  “This  bill  entitles  bearer  to  receive — Spanish  milled 
dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in  Gold  or  Silver.”  These  early  notes 
had  no  legal  tender  provision.  Another  issue  of  $1,000,000  fol¬ 
lowed  in  July,  and  the  process  was  repeated  frequently  during  the 
next  few  years,  in  1777  $38,000,000  in  Continental  currency  was 
outstanding,  which  in  1779  had  become  $140,000,000.  This  whole¬ 
sale  printing  of  irredeemable  paper  necessarily  caused  hard  money 
to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation.  In  1778  the  Continental  dollar 
had  depreciated  so  seriously  that  its  ratio  to  the  silver  dollar  was 
one  hundred  to  three  and  one-half.  After  1779  there  were  no  more 
issues  by  the  Congress,  although  several  states  continued  to  print 
paper  money.  By  1781  the  Continental  dollar  was  practically  value¬ 
less,  the  official  ratio  being  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one.  At 
its  lowest,  the  ratio  was  five  hundred  to  one.  The  phrase,  “Not 
worth  a  Continental,”  has  come  down  to  the  present  day  as  a  term 
denoting  worthlessness. 
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The  depreciation  and  confusion  of  the  currency  was  a  great  handi¬ 
cap  to  commerce  during  this  period  in  Essex  County  as  well  as  in 
other  sections  of  the  country*  The  only  people  to  profit  by  it  were 
the  debtors,  who  were  able  to  pay  off  their  obligations  in  depreciated 
currency,  and  the  speculators.  Among  the  latter  class,  the  cele¬ 
brated  “Lord”  Timothy  Dexter,  of  Newburyport,  merchant  extra¬ 
ordinary,  wras  outstanding.  At  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  Dexter 
was  but  a  leather  breeches  maker  of  ordinary  circumstances.  W  hen 
the  currency  wTas  at  its  lowrest,  he  plunged  his  savings  into  the  nearh 
worthless  paper.  When  the  Continental  money  was  finally  retired  in 
1790,  at  a  ratio  of  one  hundred  to  one,  Dexter,  along  with  many 
others,  practically  quadrupled  his  capital.  This  personal  fortune, 
which  the  eccentric  breeches  maker  had  acquired  through  specula¬ 
tion,  enabled  him  to  engage  in  the  spectacular  ventures  that  have 
made  “Lord  Dexter”  a  household  name  in  Newburyport  and  nearby 
communities  to  the  present  day. 

With  the  redemption  of  the  Continental  currency,  in  1790,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  an  era  of  sound 
money,  prosperous  trade,  and  commercial  banking  development 
began,  and  continued  until  the  charter  of  the  bank  lapsed  in  18 In. 
Newburyport  and  Salem  were  in  their  golden  age  during  this  period, 
and  other  communities  prospered  accordingly.  It  wras  at  this  time 
that  modern  commercial  banking  acquired  a  permanent  foothold  in 
Essex  County. 

The  first  two  banks  to  be  incorporated  were  the  Essex  Bank,  of 
Salem,  and  the  Merrimac  Bank,  of  Newburyport,  in  1792  and  1 79 5 > 
respectively.  The  Essex  Bank  served  the  merchants  of  Salem  for 
seventeen  years,  until  it  failed  in  the  troublous  times  of  1819,  its 
affairs  being  wound  up  three  years  later.  The  Merrimac  Bank  and  its 
successors  were  more  fortunate.  Founded  in  i/95i  R  com 

bined  wfith  the  Newburyport  Bank,  under  the  latter  name,  in  1805. 
The  Newburyport  Bank  was  succeeded  by  the  Merchants  Bank  in 
1831,  which  in  turn  became  the  Merchants  National  Bank  in  1865* 
At  present  the  Merchants’  National  Bank  of  Newburyport  is  one  of 
the  leading  commercial  banks  of  that  city,  and,  by  succession,  the 
oldest  financial  institution  doing  business  in  Essex  County. 

There  were  several  other  commercial  banks  founded  during  the 
period  of  prosperity  preceding  the  W  ar  of  1812.  The  Gloucester 
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Bank  was  founded  in  1796,  followed  by  the  Beverly  Bank,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1802;  the  Salem  Bank,  in  1803;  the  Marblehead  Bank,  in 
1804;  and  the  Merchants’  Bank  of  Salem,  in  1 8 1 1.  Salem  and  New- 
buryport  were  the  leading  commercial  towns  at  this  time.  Previous 
to  the  war  Newburyport  supported  two  banks,  united  in  1805,  and 
Salem  had  three.  These  institutions  did  much  to  further  the  growth 
of  trade  in  the  towns  of  Essex  County.  Their  place  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  was  in  accordance  with  the  function  of  modern  banks.  They 
furnished  credit  where  it  was  needed  and  justified.  They  issued 
notes  which  circulated  freely  at  par,  thus  augmenting  the  currency 
when  the  demands  of  trade  required  more  money  in  circulation.  In 
addition,  they  offered  a  safer  repository  for  funds  than  the  private 
individual  could  provide  for  himself.  The  bank  note  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  form  of  credit  at  that  time,  for  the  use  of  cheques  against 
deposits  had  not  become  general.  In  a  remarkably  short  time  the 
public  became  accustomed  to  the  use  of  banks,  and  since  the  first 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  banking  has  been  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  Essex  County. 

With  the  lapse  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
in  1 8 1 1,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  a  less  fortunate  period 
in  banking  and  financial  history  began.  The  demise  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  caused  banks  of  issue  to  spring  up  all  over  the 
country.  Although  the  situation  in  New  England  was  much  less 
serious  than  elsewhere,  it  has  some  bearing  on  Essex  County  bank¬ 
ing  development.  The  failure  of  the  Essex  Bank  of  Salem  in  1819 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  government  was  forced  to  issue  “Treasury 
Notes,”  which  circulated  below  par,  during  the  war.  The  “wildcat” 
banks  which  sprang  up  all  over  the  country  generally  over-issued, 
and  their  notes  circulated  far  below  par.  The  notes  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  banks,  however,  continued  to  be  accepted  nearly  at  face  value  in 
Boston. 

Several  banks  were  established  in  Essex  County  in  the  years 
between  18 11  and  1820.  The  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Newburyport, 
established  in  1813;  the  Lynn  Mechanics’  Bank,  in  1814;  the  Mer- 
rimac  Bank  of  Haverhill,  in  1814;  and  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Salem,  in  1819,  all  began  operations  in  this  period.  The  general 
soundness  of  the  Essex  County  banks,  and  the  remarkable  restraint 
observed  during  these  trying  times,  may  be  attributed  to  the  Yankee 
good  sense  and  the  years  of  commercial  and  financial  experience  of 
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the  merchants.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  so  many  banks  should 
have  been  established  at  a  time  when  the  commerce  and  shipping  of 
the  Essex  County  ports  had  been  hampered  seriously  by  a  ruinous 
and  unpopular  war. 

The  trying  years  after  18  11  showed  the  necessity  of  taking  steps 
to  reform  the  banking  and  currency  of  the  country.  In  an  attempt 
to  improve  these  matters  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
chartered  in  1816,  and  branches  were  established  in  some  of  the 
more  important  cities.  Due  to  mismanagement  and  other  troubles, 
the  first  years  of  the  bank  were  hectic  and  of  little  advantage  to  the 
country.  By  1820,  however,  the  country’s  banking  system  was  well 
under  control,  and  notes  again  circulated  at  par.  A  number  of  banks 
were  established  in  Essex  County  during  the  existence  of  the  Second 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  Among  them  were  the  Exchange  Bank 
of  Salem,  in  1823;  the  Asiatic  Bank  of  Salem,  in  1824;  the  Dan¬ 
vers  Bank,  in  1825;  the  Andover  Bank,  in  1826;  the  Mercantile 
Bank  of  Salem,  in  1826;  the  Naumkeag  Bank  of  Salem,  in  1831 ;  the 
Bank  of  General  Interest  of  Salem,  in  1831;  and  the  Ipswich  Bank, 
in  1833. 

During  this  time  a  practice  known  as  the  Suffolk  Banking  System 
grew  up  in  New  England,  and  had  a  decided  effect  on  the  banks  of 
Essex  County.  Between  18 11  and  1813  the  notes  of  provincial 
banks  circulated  somewhat  below  par  in  Boston.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Bank  took  steps  in  1813  to  reduce  the  circulation  of  discounted 
notes  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  notes  of  Boston  banks.  The 
provincial  notes  were  taken  over  the  counter  at  a  discount  equal  to 
the  cost  of  returning  them  to  the  banks  of  origin.  In  this  manner 
the  notes  of  New  England  banks  were  discounted  according  to  their 
distance  from  Boston.  The  discount  was  small,  averaging  only 
about  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  yet  the  fact  that  there  -was  a  differ¬ 
ence  influenced  Boston  tradesmen  to  hand  provincial  notes  along  in 
trade,  where  they  were  accepted  at  face  value,  rather  than  to  turn 
them  in  at  the  New  England  Bank.  This  difficulty  was  corrected, 
however,  by  the  policy  instituted  by  the  Suffolk  Bank  of  Boston,  in 
1818,  which  placed  the  cost  of  remitting  the  notes  on  the  outlying 
banks  thetnselves.  The  banks  of  New  England  were  practically 
forced  to  accept  this  system,  since  the  Suffolk  Bank  declined  to  honor 
the  notes  of  institutions  which  refused  to  comply.  Each  outlying 
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bank,  on  entering  the  system,  had  to  agree  to  keep  a  deposit  of 
$5,000  with  the  Suffolk  Bank,  the  interest  on  which  sum  went  to 
defray  the  expense  of  handling  the  notes.  By  1824  the  other  Boston 
banks  had  joined  the  Suffolk  Bank  in  this  project,  and  the  banks  of 
New  England  had  fallen  into  line.  At  this  time  the  deposit  required 
was  $2,000,  with  a  small  fee  for  the  redemption  of  notes. 

The  effects  of  this  system  on  Essex  County  banking  were  highly 
beneficial.  Such  institutions  as  might  have  been  inclined  to  over¬ 
issue  were  held  in  chack  after  1813,  and  soundness  became  char¬ 
acteristic  in  the  banks  of  this  section.  Commerce  was  assisted,  yet 
not  stimulated  to  unwise  ventures,  and  the  bank  note  currency  cir¬ 
culated  at  face  value.  The  guiding  hand  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  and 
its  associates  was  to  stand  the  banks  of  Essex  County  in  good  stead 
during  the  “free  banking”  period  following  the  lapse  of  the  charter 
of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1836. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  the 
banking  system  of  the  country  went  on  without  official  control  of  any 
sort  in  most  sections.  In  the  South  and  West  hundreds  of  banks  of 
issue  were  founded  between  1836  and  1861.  The  indiscriminate 
issue  of  notes  by  these  institutions  caused  a  general  depreciation  of 
bank  paper.  Notes  circulated  at  discounts  which  varied  according 
to  their  origin.  In  times  of  commercial  crisis  these  mushroom  banks 
failed  by  the  hundreds.  In  New  England,  however,  although  bank 
suspensions  sometimes  occurred,  there  was  no  such  increase  in  the 
number  of  banks  and  in  the  note  issue  as  was  experienced  elsewhere. 
All  during  this  period  the  Suffolk  Banking  System,  assisted  by  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  legislation  in  1845,  functioned  smoothly,  and  bank  failures 
and  financial  distress  were  comparatively  rare. 

Between  1836  and  1861  Essex  County  experienced  a  sane  and 
normal  growth  of  commercial  banking  activity.  The  year  1836, 
notable  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  banks  all  over  the  country, 
saw  the  establishment  of  several  institutions.  Among  them  were 
the  Haverhill  Bank,  the  Powow  River  Bank  of  Amesbury,  and  the 
Manufacturers’  Bank  of  Georgetown.  In  1847  the  Bay  State  Bank 
was  founded  in  Lawrence,  followed  two  years  later  by  the  Leighton 
Bank,  afterwards  the  Central  Bank,  of  Lynn,  and  the  Union  Bank, 
later  the  hirst  National  Bank  of  Haverhill.  Other  commercial  bank¬ 
ing  institutions  established  in  Essex  County  during  this  period  were 
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the  Rockport  Bank,  in  1851;  the  Essex  Bank  of  Haverhill,  in  1851; 
and  the  City  Bank  of  Lynn,  in  1854. 

The  most  notable  point  regarding  Essex  County  banking  during 
this  period  and  the  decades  to  follow,  aside  from  general  soundness 
and  conservatism,  wras  the  shift  in  banking  development  from  the  old 
seaport  towns  to  the  rising  industrial  centers.  Of  the  first  fourteen 
banks  established  in  Essex  County,  from  1 7 9 2  to  I^24,  six  were  in 
Salem,  three  in  Newburyport,  and  Gloucester,  Beverly,  and  Marble¬ 
head  had  one  each.  Since  18351  Haverhill,  Lynn,  Lawrence,  and 
other  industrial  towns  have  led  in  banking  development,  while  only 
Salem  of  the  port  towns  managed  to  keep  abreast.  The  shift  in 
banking  activities  coincides  nicely  with  the  shift  in  economic  impor¬ 
tance  which  accompanied  the  decadence  of  shipping  and  the  rise  of 
industry  in  the  county. 

During  the  period  of  National  banks  wThich  followed  the  bank¬ 
ing  law  of  1861,  the  Nation’s  financial  system  was  better  regulated 
than  before.  In  the  ’sixties  and  ’seventies  most  of  the  Essex  County 
commercial  banks  received  national  charters,  and  the  word  National 
was  incorporated  into  their  names.  Many  new  ‘'National  Banks 
were  established  in  the  next  few  years.  The  development  of  com¬ 
mercial  banking  in  Essex  County  from  this  time  on  was  coincidental 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  Massachusetts.  Governed  by  strict  State 
and  national  banking  laws  and  conservative  tradition,  the  record  of 
the  banks  has  been,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  Troubles  which  swept 
the  Nation  in  such  times  of  banking  panic  as  1895  and  1933  have 
caused  some  suspensions  and  a  few  failures.  In  1933  f°ur  banks 
in  Lawrence,  three  in  Haverhill,  one  in  Gloucester,  and  one  in  Salem 
were  in  serious  difficulties,  and  for  some  time  suspended  payments. 
The  Bay  State  National  Bank  and  the  Merchants  National  Bank, 
both  of  Lawrence,  joined  forces  under  the  name  of  the  Bay  State 
Merchants’  National  Bank,  and,  as  a  strong  financial  institution, 
resumed  business.  The  Arlington  Trust  Company,  also  of  Law¬ 
rence,  w’as  able  to  recover,  but  the  Lawrence  Trust  Company,  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  and  weak  bank,  was  forced  to  liquidate.  The  Salem 
Trust  Company,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Haverhill,  and  the  Essex 
National  Bank,  of  Haverhill,  were  also  unable  to  continue. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  noted  above,  the  record  of  the  banks  of 
Essex  County,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  country, 
has  been  good.  At  the  present  time  there  are  thirty-one  commercial 
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banking  institutions  operating  within  the  county  bounds,  with  deposits 
totaling  almost  $76,000,000.  The  bank  failures  of  1933  caused  a 
loss  of  less  than  five  per  cent,  in  deposits  in  the  county  as  a  whole. 
While  such  a  loss  was  a  serious  blow  to  commerce,  it  was  mild  in 
comparison  with  the  situation  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

The  existence  of  many  very  old  commercial  banks  in  Essex  County 
may  be  attributed  to  the  years  of  conservative  practice  which  have 
kept  bank  failures  at  a  minimum.  Two  banks  that  have  their  origin 
in  the  eighteenth  century  are  still  doing  business. 

The  Merchants’  National  Bank  of  Newburyport,  the  older  of 
the  surviving  eighteenth  century  banks,  received  its  present  charter 
in  1865,  previous  to  that  time  having  been  operated  as  a  State  bank 
under  the  name  of  the  Merchants’  Bank.  But  the  progenitor  of  this 
institution  was  the  Merrimac  Bank,  founded  in  1795,  the  second 
commercial  bank  to  be  established  in  Essex  County.  In  1805  the 
Merrimac  Bank  united  with  the  Newburyport  Bank,  which  had  been 
founded  in  1803.  The  institution,  under  the  name  of  the  Newbury¬ 
port  Bank,  continued  until  1831,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Bank.  The  president  of  the  Merrimac  Bank  was  William 
Bartlet.  Mr.  Bartlet  served  in  this  capacity  in  the  Merrimac  and 
Newburyport  Banks  until  1831.  Among  the  early  directors  was  the 
Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  one  of  Essex  County’s  most  distinguished  men. 
After  many  years  of  honorable  service,  the  Merchants’  National 
Bank  is  still  one  of  the  county’s  most  respected  financial  institutions. 
Since  1865  the  capital  has  been  $120,000.  In  1934  the  deposits  were 
$1,165,000,  the  surplus  $150,000,  and  the  undivided  profits  $38,000. 
The  officers  are:  William  Ilsley,  president;  Edgar  F.  Noyes,  cashier; 
Ralph  A.  Webb,  assistant  cashier;  Walter  R.  Noyes,  assistant  cashier. 

The  other  bank  established  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  survive 
to  the  present  day  is  the  Gloucester  National  Bank.  It  was  founded 
in  1796  as  the  Gloucester  Bank,  and  has  retained  its  name,  with  the 
addition  of  the  word  “National”  when  it  received  its  national  char¬ 
ter,  from  the  first.  Its  growth  has  been  steady  and  continuous  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years.  In  1934  the  deposits  of  the 
Gloucester  National  Bank  were  $1,276,000,  the  capital  and  surplus 
$120,000  each,  and  the  undivided  profits  $10,985.  The  officers  are: 
Thomas  J.  Carroll,  president;  F.  R.  Loeffler,  vice-president;  Jesse 
R.  Kenyon,  vice-president;  Raymond  M.  Connell,  vice-president; 
C.  L.  Curtis,  cashier;  W.  R.  Robinson,  assistant  cashier. 
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Besides  being  the  home  of  a  number  of  banks  over  one  hundred 
years  old,  Essex  County  has  developed  several  large  and  powerful 
commercial  banking  institutions.  Lynn,  which  has  become  the  larg¬ 
est  of  the  Essex  County  cities,  and  which  supports  prosperous  shoe 
and  electrical  industries,  is  the  most  important  banking  center.  Sev¬ 
eral  Lynn  commercial  banks  have  reached  great  size,  but  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  bank  both  in  that  city  and  in  the  county  is  the 
Security  Trust  Company,  founded  in  1910. 

The  Security  Trust  Company  was  formed  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  Security  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  established  in 
1890,  with  the  National  Security  Bank.  The  original  officers  included 
Benjamin  F.  Spinney,  president,  and  C.  Irving  Lindsay,  Luther  H. 
Johnson,  and  Samuel  J.  Hollis,  vice-presidents.  The  concern  includes 
a  foreign  department,  a  trust  department,  and  a  safe  deposit  depart¬ 
ment.  In  1934  the  deposits  were  $8,043,705,  the  capital  $200,000, 
the  surplus  $300,000,  and  the  undivided  profits  $476,218.  Samuel  C. 
Hutchinson  is  president,  Edward  M.  Winslow  and  John  J.  Hines  are 
vice-presidents,  Edward  T.  Chamberlain  is  treasurer,  and  Bernard 
F.  Corey  is  assistant  treasurer. 

The  second  largest  commercial  bank  in  Essex  County  is  the  Haver¬ 
hill  National  Bank.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1836.  In  1916 
the  Merchants’  National  Bank  was  purchased,  and  in  1933  part  of 
the  business  of  the  closed  First  National  Bank  was  taken  over.  In 
1934  the  deposits  were  $6,198,417,  the  capital  $200,000,  the  sur¬ 
plus  $500,000,  and  the  undivided  profits  $367,126.  Herman  E. 
Lewis  is  president,  Charles  N.  Kelly  vice-president,  and  O.  E.  Little 
cashier. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  description  of  the  remaining  twenty- 
seven  commercial  banks  of  Essex  County.  They  range  in  size  from 
the  Bay  State  Merchants’  National  Bank,  with  deposits  of  $5,808,- 
592,  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Merrimac,  with  deposits  of  but 
$113,111.  Lynn  is  the  leading  banking  city,  having  six  commercial 
banks,  wThose  combined  deposits  amount  to  $22,507,938.  Lawrence 
is  next  on  the  list,  with  two  banks  having  deposits  of  $11,338,330. 
Haverhill  ranks  third,  with  deposits  of  $8,862,638  distributed  among 
three  banks.  Salem  is  fourth,  with  $8,267,346  on  deposit  in  two 
banks. 

The  wealth  and  thrift  of  the  people  of  Essex  County  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  large  amount  of  money  on  deposit  in  the  savings  banks 
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of  the  various  towns  and  cities.  There  are  few,  if  any,  sections  of 
like  population  in  the  country  which  could  equal  the  total  of  $244,- 
112,241  in  savings  bank  deposits,  the  amount  in  Essex  County  sav¬ 
ings  banks  in  1933-  The  stringent  character  of  the  Massachusetts 
laws  governing  savings  banks  have  made  their  security  almost  beyond 
question.  Thus,  people  have  been  encouraged  to  save,  and  thrift 
has  become  a  habit  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Essex  County. 

The  savings  bank  idea  had  its  origin  in  Scotland  and  was  first 
introduced  in  this  country  with  the  establishment  of  the  Provident 
Institution  for  Savings  in  the  Town  of  Boston  in  1816.  The  plan 
was  to  provide  a  safe  place  for  small  savings  on  which  some  income 
was  desired.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  savings  banks  the 
only  way  for  an  ordinary  person  to  save  money  was  to  hide  it  away 
in  some  secret  place.  This  method  allowed  no  income  on  the  savings, 
and  was,  at  best,  hazardous.  The  new  plan  permitted  a  group  of 
people  desirous  of  saving  money  to  pool  their  savings  and  invest  the 
aggregate  with  a  view  to  attaining  security  and  income.  Mortgages 
on  real  estate  have  long  been  a  favorite  form  of  investment  for  sav¬ 
ings  banks. 

Since  the  first  establishment  of  savings  banks  in  Massachusetts 
the  mutual  plan  has  been  adhered  to,  whereby  the  income  from  the 
investments  of  savings  institutions  is  turned  over  to  the  depositors, 
unlike  the  procedure  in  ordinary  corporations,  which  are  conducted 
with  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  as  a  criterion  of  policy.  The 
mutual  idea  is  a  heritage  from  early  colonial  times,  when  cooperation 
of  all  kinds  was  essential  in  face  of  the  common  hardships  and  dan¬ 
gers.  Mutual  insurance  companies,  as  well  as  mutual  savings  banks, 
are  sprung  from  the  early  New  England  tradition  of  cooperative 
effort.  It  is  significant  that  mutual  savings  banks  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  comparatively  rare  outside  of  New  England,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Savings  banks  were  introduced  into  Essex  County  at  a  time  when 
the  maritime  commerce  of  the  seaports  was  entering  its  decline.  The 
period  of  rapid  acquisition  in  Salem  and  Newburyport  was  ending, 
and  an  era  of  saving  was  beginning.  It  was  becoming  harder  in 
those  towns  for  men  to  find  a  profitable  means  of  investing  their 
savings.  Also,  in  the  industrial  towns  small  merchants,  artisans,  and 
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manufacturers  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  put  their  savings  to 
profitable  use.  Even  the  farmer  and  fisherman  were  quick  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  advantage  of  putting  their  excess  income  to  work. 

Savings  banks  were  established  first  in  Salem  and  Newburyport, 
where  there  was  considerable  wealth  seeking  secure  and  remunera¬ 
tive  employment,  and  they  later  spread  to  the  other  towns.  From 
the  time  of  their  inception  the  savings  banks  have  had  a  great  and 
steadying  effect  upon  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  communities 
of  Essex  County. 

The  Salem  Savings  Bank  was  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  to 
be  established  in  the  county,  and  the  second  in  the  United  States. 
Founded  in  January,  1818,  it  has  developed  into  a  strong  and 
respected  institution,  at  present  ranking  fifth  among  the  twenty-four 
savings  banks  of  Essex  County  in  volume  of  deposits.  Its  growth 
over  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  has  been  consistently 
steady.  At  the  time  of  the  centennial  anniversary,  in  1918,  the 
Salem  Savings  Bank  had  22,023  depositors,  the  average  depositor 
having  almost  $500  to  his  credit.  Fifty  years  before,  in  1868,  the 
bank  had  already  become  a  good  sized  institution,  having  12,364 
depositors  at  that  time. 

The  original  officers  of  the  Salem  Savings  Bank  were:  Dr. 
Edward  Holyoke,  president ;  Joseph  Peabody,  vice-president ;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Richardson,  treasurer.  The  presidents  who  served  during 
the  first  fifty  years  of  the  bank’s  history  were:  Dr.  Holyoke,  Joseph 
Peabody,  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Daniel  A.  White,  Zachariah  Fowle  Sils- 
bee,  John  Bertram,  and  Joseph  S.  Cabot.  The  present  officers  are: 
James  Young,  Jr.,  president;  George  R.  Jewett,  W.  D.  Chappie, 
W.  A.  Chisholm,  George  W.  Grant,  Richard  Wheatland,  and  George 
A.  Morrill,  vice-presidents;  Roland  A.  Stanley,  treasurer;  Edgar  W. 
Johnson,  assistant  treasurer.  In  1934  the  deposits  were  $19,895,- 
636,  and  the  undivided  profits  $915,234. 

The  Institution  for  Savings  in  Newburyport  was  the  second  of 
its  kind  to  be  founded  in  Essex  County,  and  the  third  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  At  its  establishment  in  1820  it  received  a  ready  welcome.  In 
1830  the  sum  of  $80,193,  which  had  increased  to  $337,766  in  1840, 
was  on  deposit.  The  preservation  of  many  old  Newffiuryport  for¬ 
tunes  is  partly  attributable  to  the  use  of  this  and  other  Essex  County 
savings  banks. 
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The  growth  of  the  Institution  for  Savings  in  Newburyport  has 
been  remarkable  for  a  city  with  so  small  a  population,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  strong  competitor  in  the  form  of  the  New¬ 
buryport  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  was  founded  in  1854.  In  1850 
the  deposits  of  the  Institution  for  Savings  in  Newburyport  were 
$567,53°;  in  i860,  $1,432,920;  in  1880,  $4,003,650;  in  1920, 
$7,801,118.  At  the  present  time  the  Institution  for  Savings  in  New¬ 
buryport  ranks  ninth  among  the  savings  banks  of  Essex  County  in 
volume  of  deposits.  This  is  an  excellent  record  for  a  bank  in  a  city 
of  15,000,  which  supports  another  large  savings  institution  as  well. 

The  original  officers  of  the  Institution  for  Savings  in  Newbury¬ 
port  were:  William  B.  Banister,  president;  Jeremiah  Nelson, 
Thomas  M.  Clark  and  Thomas  Carter,  vice-presidents;  Peter  Le 
Breton,  treasurer;  Samuel  Tenney,  secretary.  The  presidents  from 
the  date  of  founding  have  been:  Mr.  Banister,  Thomas  M.  Clark, 
Eleazer  Hale,  Ebenezer  Hale,  Micajah  Lunt,  Josiah  Little,  Edward 
S.  Moseley,  and  Henry  B.  Little.  The  present  officers  are:  Henry 
B.  Little,  president;  Nathaniel  N.  Jones  and  John  E.  McClusker, 
vice-presidents;  William  Balch,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  Hallet 
W.  Noyes,  secretary.  The  deposits  in  1934  were  $11,454,424,  and 
undivided  profits  amounted  to  $430,000. 

Three  other  savings  banks  were  established  in  Essex  County  in 
the  decade  following  the  founding  of  the  Salem  Savings  Bank.  They 
were  the  Lynn  Institution  for  Savings,  established  in  1826;  the  Haver¬ 
hill  Savings  Bank,  February  8,  1828;  and  the  Provident  Institution 
for  Savings  in  the  towns  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  February  20, 
1828. 

The  Lynn  Institution  for  Savings  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
third  oldest  savings  bank  and  the  largest  bank  of  any  description 
in  Essex  County.  Its  most  spectacular  growth  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  fourteen  years.  In  1921  the  deposits  of  the  Lynn  Institution 
for  Savings  amounted  to  about  $11,400,000.  At  that  time  the  Salem 
Savings  Bank  was  about  the  same  size,  and  both  the  Essex  Savings 
Bank  of  Lawrence  and  the  Salem  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  had  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  more  on  deposit  than  the  Lynn  Institution.  By 
1934  it  had  outstripped  all  of  its  four  rivals,  having  deposits  of 
$31,000,000  and  undivided  profits  of  $550,000.  Its  nearest  com¬ 
petitor  in  size  is  the  Essex  Savings  Bank,  of  Lawrence,  which  that 
year  needed  more  than  $5,000,000  in  deposits  to  equal  the  Lynn 
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Bank.  The  rapid  strides  made  by  the  Lynn  Institution  for  Savings 
were  due  in  part  to  the  prosperity  of  the  shoe  and  electrical  indus¬ 
tries  of  that  city  during  the  ’twenties. 

The  early  years  of  the  Lynn  Institution  for  Savings  were  no  more 
spectacular  than  those  of  other  Essex  County  savings  banks.  Its 
grow'th  during  the  first  eighty  years  of  its  existence  was,  indeed,  quite 
gradual.  Little  did  the  men  wrho  founded  the  first  savings  bank  in 
this  small  community  of  fishermen  and  shoemakers  realize  the  destiny 
that  lay  ahead  for  the  institution  they  had  organized. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Lynn  Institution  for  Savings  included 
Amariah  Childs,  president,  and  Amos  Rhodes,  treasurer.  The  pres¬ 
ent  staff  comprises  Charles  A.  Collins,  president;  Alfred  E.  Chase, 
Henry  R.  Mayo,  John  B.  Newhall,  and  F.  C.  Spinney,  vice-presidents; 
Roger  F.  Nichols,  treasurer;  Edith  N.  Hudson  and  Miriam  C. 
Nichols,  assistant  treasurers. 

The  Haverhill  Savings  Bank,  the  fourth  of  its  kind  to  appear  in 
Essex  County,  was  established  on  February  8,  1828.  Aiter  years 
of  service  to  the  community  its  deposits  had  exceeded  $9,000,000  by 
1921.  That  year  over  17,000  depositors  had  accounts  at  this  insti¬ 
tution.  In  1934  the  Haverhill  Savings  Bank  ranked  seventh  in  the 
county,  and  had  deposits  of  $13,672,771.  Fred  D.  McGregor  is 
president  and  Alfred  E.  Collins  is  vice-president  and  treasurer. 

The  fifth  savings  bank  to  be  established  in  Essex  County  was  the 
Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the  towns  of  Salisbury  and 
Amesbury,  which  followed  the  Haverhill  Savings  Bank  by  only 
twelve  days,  the  date  of  its  founding  being  February  20,  1828.  This 
bank  has  been  rather  more  the  property  of  Amesbury  than  of  Salis¬ 
bury  since  1886,  when  the  Salisbury  Mills  village  was  annexed  to 
Amesbury.  Though  never  a  very  large  institution,  it  has  served  the 
community  well  for  one  hundred  and  six  years.  The  deposits  were 
$4,526,065  in  1934.  J.  Edgar  Blake  is  president  and  Boyd  N.  Jones 
is  vice-president  and  treasurer. 

The  Andover  Savings  Bank  is  the  only  other  Essex  County  insti¬ 
tution  of  this  sort  that  has  passed  the  century  mark.  Besides  its  age, 
this  bank  is  remarkable  for  the  size  it  has  developed.  It  is  highly 
unusual  for  a  community  having  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  to  be 
the  home  of  a  savings  bank  with  deposits  of  $14,668,228,  which  the 
books  of  the  Andover  institution  showed  in  1934.  At  present  the 
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Andover  Savings  Bank  ranks  sixth  in  deposits  among  the  banks  of 
the  county. 

Amos  Abbot  became  president  with  the  establishment  of  the 
bank,  then  known  as  the  Andover  Institution  for  Savings,  in  1834. 
At  present  Burton  S.  Flagg  is  president  and  F.  S.  Boutwell  treasurer. 

During  the  next  forty  years,  fourteen  more  savings  bank  were 
established  in  Essex  County.  Some  of  the  county’s  most  important 
banks  appeared  during  this  period.  The  Cape  Ann  Savings  Bank  of 
Gloucester,  founded  in  1846;  the  Essex  Savings  Bank  of  Lawrence, 
1847;  the  Danvers  Savings  Bank,  1850;  the  Warren  Five  Cents 
Savings  Bank  of  Peabody,  1854;  the  Newburyport  Five  Cents  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  1854;  the  Salem  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  1855;  the 
Lynn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  1855;  the  Beverly  Savings  Bank, 
1867;  the  Lawrence  Savings  Bank,  1868;  the  Georgetown  Savings 
Bank,  1868;  the  Ipswich  Savings  Bank,  in  1869;  the  City  Five  Cents 
Savings  Bank  of  Haverhill,  1870;  the  Marblehead  Savings  Bank, 
1871;  and  the  Broadway  Savings  Bank  of  Lawrence,  1872,  were 
all  established  during  this  period.  The  additions  to  the  savings 
banks  of  Essex  County  since  that  time  have  been  few  and  relatively 
unimportant. 

The  Essex  Savings  Bank,  which  was  founded  in  Lawrence  in 
1847,  f°r  years  was  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  Essex 
County,  and  now  stands  second  only  to  the  Lynn  Institution  for  Sav¬ 
ings.  It  was  established  when  the  city  of  Lawrence  was  in  its  infancy, 
before  the  dam  or  any  of  the  mills  were  completed,  and  only  two 
years  after  the  ground  was  first  broken  in  preparation  for  the  building 
of  a  town  on  the  hitherto  sparsely  populated  banks  of  the  Merrimac 
River  in  Methuen.  The  Essex  Savings  Bank  has  grown  up  with  the 
city  of  Lawrence,  always  being  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
community. 

The  first  officers  included  men  who  were  prominent  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Essex  County  and  the  early  mills.  Charles  S.  Storrow 
became  president  and  Nathaniel  White  treasurer.  Mr.  Storrow  was 
succeeded  in  i860  by  George  D.  Cabot,  who  was  followed,  in  turn, 
by  Joseph  Shattuck  in  1877.  Walter  E.  Parker  became  president  in 
1903.  The  present  officers  are:  Albert  I.  Couch,  president;  Rich¬ 
ard  Ward  and  Robert  B.  Macartney,  vice-presidents;  and  Herbert 
P.  Wilkinson,  treasurer. 
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In  the  eighty-three  years  of  its  existence  the  Essex  Savings  Bank 
has  never  failed  to  compound  interest  each  April  and  October,  and 
has  acquired  a  reputation  unexcelled  in  Essex  County.  The  years  of 
successful  management  which  had  netted  depositors  $i6,664,373-72 
in  dividends  by  1921,  in  part  explain  the  remarkable  development 
of  this  institution.  In  1921  the  Essex  Savings  Bank  had  deposits  of 
$17,700,000,  and  a  surplus  of  $1,750,000.  By  1934  the  deposits 
had  risen  to  $25,384,183,  while  the  undivided  profits  were  $1,169,43 1. 

Massachusetts  stands  first  in  the  United  States  both  in  regard 
to  the  security  of  its  savings  banks  and  the  per  capita  volume  of  sav¬ 
ings  bank  deposits,  and  Essex  County  is  not  outdone  in  those  respects 
by  any  other  section  of  the  State.  The  laws  governing  savings  banks 
are  highly  conservative  in  character,  allowing  only  first  mortgages 
on  real  estate,  government,  State,  and  municipal  bonds,  and  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  list  of  other  securities  to  be  used  for  investment  of 
savings  bank  resources.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  con¬ 
servative  practice  of  the  banks  themselves,  failure  of  savings  banks 
is  unknown  in  Essex  County.  Although  during  the  present  depres¬ 
sion  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  radroad  bonds  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  many  mortgage  foreclosures  have  forced  the  savings  banks 
to  reduce  their  dividends  from  four  and  one-halt  per  cent,  or  fiv  e  per 
cent,  to  three  per  cent,  or  three  and  one-half  per  cent.,  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  these  institutions  has  not  been  questioned.  Doubtless,  as  soon 
as  the  present  economic  difficulties  have  disappeared,  the  former 
dividend  rates  will  be  restored. 

Although  the  number  of  savings  banks  and  the  large  volume  of 
savings  deposits  in  Essex  County  are  indicative  of  the  wealth  and 
thrift  of  the  people,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  exact  measure  of  these 
qualities  in  the  various  towns  and  cities.  Perhaps  the  most  con¬ 
venient  method  of  reaching  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  these  matters 
is  to  compute  the  ratio  in  each  community  between  the  savings  bank 
deposits  and  the  population.  Such  a  measure,  howrever,  is  rather 
inaccurate,  since  a  great  volume  of  the  deposits  in  many  savings 
banks  are  from  sources  other  than  the  savings  of  local  people.  The 
per  capita  savings,  computed  in  the  above  manner,  of  the  town  of 
Andover,  for  instance,  amounts  to  about  $1,600.  But  this  figure  is 
so  inflated  by  out  of  town  deposits,  deposits  of  private  schools,  and 
funds  from  various  other  sources,  that  it  is  a  poor  measure  of  the 
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habits  of  the  citizens  of  the  town.  Similar  difficulties  can  be  found 
with  figures  computed  for  other  communities.  In  spite  of  these 
defects,  the  very  high  per  capita  savings  bank  deposits  of  several  of 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Essex  County  does  indicate  to  some  extent  the 
thrift  of  the  people  in  this  region. 

Newburyport  for  a  great  many  years  has  been  a  community  of 
thrifty  habits  and  substantial  savings  bank  deposits.  Prior  to  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  War  of  1812  several  large  fortunes  were  accumulated  in  mari¬ 
time  trade  and  privateering,  but,  since  that  time,  saving  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  already  amassed  estates  have  been  more  typical  of  this  city 
than  rapid  acquisition.  These  tendencies  have  been  a  boon  to  the 
savings  banks  of  Newburyport,  since  a  substantial  part  of  many  of 
the  fortunes  which  have  survived  to  the  present  day  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  various  savings  banks  of  the  county.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  deposits  of  the  Institution  for  Savings  and  the  Newburyport 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  in  1934  amounted  to  more  than  $1 7,700,000. 
As  the  population  of  Newburyport  is  in  the  vicinity  of  15,000,  the 
per  capita  savings  bank  deposits  are  about  $1,180.  This  figure  ranks 
second  to  that  of  Andover  in  Essex  County,  but  since  the  Andover 
Savings  Bank  serves  North  Andover  and  other  towns,  and  is  a 
repository  for  academy  funds,  it  is  probable  that  actual  per  capita 
savings  in  Newburyport  are  larger  than  in  any  other  community 
in  Essex  County. 

Lynn,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  county’s  largest  city,  has  the 
greatest  volume  of  savings  bank  deposits.  The  aggregate  of  the 
deposits  of  the  Lynn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  and  the  Lynn  Institu¬ 
tion  for  Savings  was,  in  1934,  about  $51,240,000.  Lawrence  is  next 
in  line,  with  deposits  of  almost  $50,000,000  in  four  savings  banks, 
and  is  followed  by  Salem  with  about  $41,000,000  in  two  savings 
institutions. 

The  trust  companies,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Essex  County,  have  savings  departments  as  well  as  com¬ 
mercial  departments,  but  it  has  been  expedient  here  to  list  and 
describe  these  establishments  as  commercial  banks.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  therefoie,  that  all  of  the  savings  of  the  people  of  Essex 
County  which  have  been  deposited  in  banks  are  not  represented  in 
the  figures  describing  the  savings  banks  immediately  above.  The 
deposits  in  the  savings  departments  of  trust  companies  are,  however, 
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almost  negligible  in  volume  when  compared  to  those  of  the  mutual 
savings  banks  of  the  county. 

The  growth  of  cooperative  banking  in  Essex  County  has  sup¬ 
plied  another  means  of  credit  extension,  this  time  to  the  small  house¬ 
holder.  If  a  man  wishes  to  build  or  purchase  a  house  he  can,  after 
buying  a  certain  number  of  shares  in  a  cooperative  bank,  obtain  the 
necessary  funds.  The  bank,  in  return,  takes  a  mortgage  on  the 
property,  and  provides  a  schedule  of  payments  which,  if  successfully 
carried  out,  will  result  in  complete  ownership  for  the  householder. 

Cooperative  banking  has  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  social 
organization.  To  aid  thousands  of  families  to  own  their  own  homes 
increases  the  self-respect,  the  responsibility,  and  the  self-reliance  of 
the  people.  The  homeowner  takes  more  pride  in  the  appearance  and 
upkeep  of  his  dwelling  than  does  the  man  who  rents  his  quarters. 
The  sentiments  which  are  aroused  in  the  householder  and  his  family 
by  the  sense  of  ownership  tend  to  spread  to  other  matters  as  xx  ell, 
and  have  a  socially  beneficial  effect  upon  the  community. 

Besides  being  agencies  for  extending  credit  to  householders,  the 
cooperative  banks  also  act  as  savings  institutions.  Shares  can  be 
purchased  at  an  installment  rate  of  from  one  to  forty  dollars  each 
month.  Dividends  are  paid  upon  these  shares,  generally  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  savings  banks  can  offer,  although  at  present,  because  of 
the  condition  of  real  estate  and  the  commercial  banks  during  the 
depression,  the  cooperative  banks  are  paying  shareholders  about  the 
same  in  dividends  as  the  savings  banks  pay  their  depositors.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  the  long  run,  the  cooperative  banks  constitute  secure  and 
remunerative  agencies  for  savings.  No  Massachusetts  cooperative 
bank  has  ever  failed. 

For  many  years  cooperative  banks  have  played  an  important  role 
in  the  economic  and  social  history  of  Essex  County.  Many  strong 
institutions  of  this  sort  have  grown  up,  until  at  the  present  time  every 
city  and  almost  every  town  of  any  importance  has  one  or  more  codp- 
erative  banks.  The  cooperative  banks  of  the  county  range  in  size 
from  the  Equitable  Cooperative  Bank  of  Lynn,  with  assets  of 
$10,322,107.45  in  1933,  to  the  Economy  Cooperative  Bank  of  Mer- 
rimac  with  assets  of  $145*660.40  that  same  year.  At  present  there 
are  twenty-three  cooperative  banks  in  seventeen  Essex  County  towns 
and  cities.  The  total  assets  of  these  institutions  amounted  to  about 
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$5 1  >423,000  in  October,  1933.  This  figure  is  somewhat  below  that 
of  1930,  when  an  all-time  high  point  was  reached. 

The  cooperative  banking  movement  in  Massachusetts  began  in 
1877,  when  several  such  institutions  were  founded.  Among  the 
earliest  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in  the  State,  and  the  first  in 
Essex  County,  was  the  Haverhill  Cooperative  Bank,  incorporated 
August  20,  1877.  Amos  W.  Downing  was  president  and  George  S. 
Little  treasurer.  During  its  fifty-seven  years  of  development  it  has 
acquired  a  reputation  for  service  and  good  management.  In  Octo- 
ber,  1933,  its  assets  were  $2,780,090.42,  and  it  stood  first  among 
the  three  cooperative  banks  of  Haverhill.  The  presents  officers 
include  Edward  A.  Fitts,  president,  and  James  G.  Page,  treasurer. 

The  Equitable  Cooperative  Bank,  of  Lynn,  incorporated  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  1877,  the  second  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  Essex 
County.  Among  the  first  officers  were  James  H.  Richards,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  A.  M.  Preble,  treasurer.  The  growth  of  this  institution 
has  been  remarkable.  With  assets  of  $36,781  in  1885,  this  figure 
was  increased  to  $365,963  in  1895,  to  $730,065  in  1905,  to  $3,882,- 
710  in  1915,  and  to  $6,026,645.72  in  1921.  The  assets  in  October, 
J933>  °f  $10,322,107.45  exceeded  by  almost  $6,000,000  those  of 
its  nearest  rival  in  Essex  County.  In  1921  it  was  surpassed  by  only 
two  cooperative  banks  in  the  State,  both  of  which  were  located  in 
Boston.  This  tremendous  growth  attests  to  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  Lynn  as  to  its  security,  and  to  the  consistently  remunerative 
dividend  rates  paid.  At  present,  Frederick  Hixon  is  president  and 
Edwin  C.  Lewis  is  treasurer.  The  Equitable  Cooperative  Bank  rivals 
in  size  and  economic  importance  many  of  the  leading  savings  and 
commercial  banks  of  the  county. 

During  the  eighties  a  number  of  cooperative  banks  were  added 
to  the  list  of  those  doing  business  in  Essex  County.  In  1886  the 
Amesbury  Cooperative  Bank  and  the  Marblehead  Cooperative  Bank 
were  incorporated,  followed,  in  1 8  8 7 >  by  the  Gloucester  Cooperative 
Bank  and  the  Citizens’  Codperative  Bank  of  Haverhill.  In  1888  the 
Lawrence,  Newburyport,  Peabody,  Salem,  and  Beverly  Cooperative 
banks  were  established.  From  1889  to  1910  the  following  coopera¬ 
tive  banks  were  incorporated:  the  Economy,  of  Merrimac;  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  of  Lawrence;  the  Lynn;  the  Merrimack,  of  Lawrence;  the  Dan¬ 
vers;  the  Roger  Conant,  of  Salem;  and  the  Groveland.  Since  1910 
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another  cooperative  bank  has  appeared  in  Lynn,  and  one  each  has 
been  established  in  Saugus,  Ipswich,  Swampscott,  and  Methuen. 

The  second  largest  institution  of  this  kind  in  Essex  County  is 
the  Gloucester  Cooperative  Bank.  Founded  in  1887,  this  bank  had 
assets  of  $4,382,196.20  in  October,  1933.  From  the  incorporation 
of  the  bank  until  quite  recently  six  per  cent,  was  paid  annually  to  the 
shareholders.  This  high  and  constant  return  on  the  shares  made 
them  a  favorite  form  of  investment  in  Gloucester,  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  about  the  institution’s  remarkable  growth.  At 
present  Maurice  F.  Foley  is  president  and  Arthur  J.  Hall  is  treasurer. 

The  Salem  Cooperative  Bank  and  the  Peabody  Cooperative  Bank 
rank  third  and  fourth  on  the  list,  as  to  size,  with  assets  of  $4,228,- 
303.25  and  $4,045,858.26,  respectively.  No  other  Essex  County 
cooperative  banks,  excepting,  of  course,  the  two  described  above, 
have  assets  of  more  than  $4,000,000.  The  officers  of  the  Salem 
Cooperative  Bank  are:  Ernest  P.  Lane,  president,  and  Norman  W. 
Armour,  treasurer;  while  those  of  the  Peabody  Cooperative  Bank 
are:  Patrick  H.  O’Connor,  president,  and  Roy  W.  Howe,  treasurer. 

The  strongest  cooperative  banking  community  in  Essex  County 
is  Lynn,  with  three  institutions  of  this  sort,  whose  combined  assets 
amounted  to  $15,536,326  in  October,  1933.  Besides  the  Equitable 
Cooperative  Bank,  already  described,  the  Lincoln  and  Lynn  Co5p- 
erative  banks  do  a  large  business  in  this  city.  Next  to  Lynn  comes 
Salem,  where  the  Roger  Conant  and  Salem  Cooperative  banks  have 
assets  of  about  $7,356,000,  followed  by  Lawrence,  with  three  coop¬ 
erative  banks,  whose  combined  assets  are  more  than  $4,500,000. 
Haverhill  also  ranks  high  with  assets  of  about  $4,463,000  distributed 
between  two  cooperative  banks.  Gloucester  and  Peabody  are  the 
remaining  cities  wTith  more  than  $4,000,000  in  cooperative  banking 
assets. 

The  presence  of  seventy-eight  banking  institutions  of  all  kinds  in 
Essex  County  bears  witness  to  a  highly  developed  commercial  and 
industrial  organization,  and  at  the  same  time  sheds  light  upon  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  people.  Probably  no  other  section  in  the 
country  of  similar  area  and  population  can  display  a  like  volume  of 
savings  bank  deposits,  wThile  the  national  banks  and  trust  companies 
have  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  several  highly  indus¬ 
trialized  cities.  For  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Essex  County 
there  is  approximately  $490  deposited  in  Essex  County  savings  banks. 
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Akin  both  to  savings  and  investment  is  insurance.  At  the  present 
time  a  great  volume  of  insurance  is  sold  annually  by  various  agencies 
within  the  bounds  of  Essex  County.  These  agencies,  however,  are 
so  large  in  number  that,  with  all  due  regard  to  their  social  impor¬ 
tance  and  to  the  really  great  volume  of  business  done,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  any  attempt  to  describe  or  even  to  list  them  here, 
because  of  the  limitation  in  space.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  sold  in  Essex  County  is  ascribed  to  companies  with  headquarters 
elsewhere,  many  of  them  having  a  Nation-wide  business.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  domestic  insurance  companies  which  are  worthy 
of  mention,  while  many  old  concerns  no  longer  in  existence  are  of 
considerable  historical  interest. 

Insurance  was  first  practiced  in  Massachusetts,  apparently,  in 
Boston,  in  1724,  when  Joseph  Marion  set  up  a  marine  insurance 
office.  Whether  he  acted  upon  his  own  initiative,  or  was  the  agent 
of  a  foreign  company,  is  not  clear.  During  the  rest  of  the  eighteenth 
century  marine  insurance  as  a  safeguard  to  merchants  and  ship¬ 
owners  against  loss  at  sea  came  into  general  usage.  Salem  and  New- 
buryport  merchants  found  means  of  insuring  their  ships  and  cargoes 
at  an  early  time. 

The  method  used  was  generally  a  system  of  underwriting,  the 
policy  being  signed  by  several  men  of  property  in  the  community. 
East  signer  contracted  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  case  the  ship  were 
lost  during  the  ensuing  voyage.  Men  were  willing  to  risk  a  moderate 
loss  on  policies  such  as  these,  as  a  good  rate  of  interest  was  paid  on 
the  insurance  if  the  voyage  were  successful,  as  was  usually  the  case. 
A  policy  of  this  description  is  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Nelson,  now  in  possession  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Old  Newbury.4 

“On  the  cargo  of  the  brigantine ‘Ruby,’ from  Newburyport 
to  one  or  all  of  the  West  India  Islands  and  thence  to  port  of 
discharge  in  the  United  States,  $2,500  at  5  per  cent. 


Zebedee  Cook  underwriter .  $200 

James  Kittell  “  200 

John  Wills  “  200 

James  Prince  “  1,000 


4.  “History  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  II,  p.  156.  John  J.  Currier  New¬ 
buryport,  1906. 
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Ebenezer  Wheelwrite  “  200 

Theophilus  Bradbury  “  200 

Joseph  Knight  “  300 

Peter  Herrick  “  100 

Edward  Toppan  “  too 


$2,500 

Sept.  19,  1797,  office  kept  by  Henry  Hudson.” 

The  first  regular  marine  insurance  office  to  appear  in  Newbury- 
port,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  opened  in  1776.  It  constituted  merely 
an  improvement  upon  the  older  system  described  above,  as  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  agent  was  merely  to  conduct  a  headquarters  where  those 
desirous  of  getting  their  ships  and  cargoes  insured  for  the  next  voy¬ 
age  could  be  brought  together  with  men  wishing  to  underwrite  insur¬ 
ance.  The  agent  was  really  in  the  position  of  a  broker.  Doubtless 
there  were  offices  of  this  sort  in  Salem  before  this  time.  Between 
1776  and  1799  several  such  establishments  wrere  conducted  in  Salem, 
Newburyport,  and  possibly  other  commercial  towns.  The  original 
office  in  Newburyport  was  kept  by  William  Moreland  from  1782  to 
1787,  when  Michael  Hodge  succeeded  him.  Other  offices  were 
opened  in  Newburyport  under  the  management  of  John  Pearson, 
Henry  Hudson,  Samuel  Cutler,  and  others. 

Probably  the  first  insurance  company  to  be  incorporated  in  Essex 
County  was  the  Newburyport  Marine  Insurance  Company,  which 
received  its  charter  June  18,  1799.  At  this  time  the  maritime  com¬ 
merce  of  Newburyport  was  entering  its  greatest  period,  and  there 
was  ample  opportunity  for  this  first  organized  insurance  enterprise. 
William  Bartlet  and  several  others  were  the  incorporators.  The 
concern  was  authorized  to  insure  ships  and  merchandise,  “or  the  life 
of  any  person  or  persons  during  his  or  their  absence  by  sea.”°  The 
first  meeting  of  stockholders  took  place  at  the  house  of  Moses  Daven¬ 
port  on  July  17,  1799.  Ebenezer  Stocker  was  elected  president  and 
William  Woart  secretary.  The  Newburyport  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  continued  to  render  a  considerable  service  to  the  community 
until  1817,  when,  weakened  by  the  War  of  1812  and  the  far  from 
prosperous  years  following,  it  was  united  with  the  Merrimack  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  The  latter  concern  was  organized  by  Jeremiah  Nel¬ 
son  and  Nicholas  Pike  in  1814,  and  was  liquidated  in  1834. 

5.  “History  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,”  \  ol.  II,  p.  156.  John  J.  Currier, 
Newburyport,  1906. 
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In  1803  the  Essex  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  of 
Salem,  and  the  Merrimack  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Newburyport  were  established.  The  Salem  company  was  organized 
by  William  Gray  and  others,  Nathaniel  Bowditch  serving  as  presi¬ 
dent  for  many  years.  The  Newburyport  company,  organized  by 
John  Pearson  and  associates,  operated  successfully  for  several  years 
until  war  losses  and  the  depression  in  maritime  commerce  caused  it  to 
be  discontinued  in  1814.  The  Union  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Newburyport,  organized  in  1807,  met  a  similar  fate. 
The  Social  Insurance  Company,  of  Salem,  which  was  organized  in 

1808,  continued  in  business  until  about  1830. 

James  Prince,  William  Russell,  David  Richards,  and  Joseph  Wil¬ 
liams,  all  of  Newburyport,  launched  an  ambitious  undertaking  in 

1809,  when  the  Phenix  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  capi¬ 
talized  at  $100,000,  was  established.  Misfortune  dogged  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  this  concern,  however,  for  the  great  fire  of  18  11  caused  the 
company,  as  well  as  the  community,  serious  loss.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  1812,  but  further  serious 
losses  occasioned  by  the  capture  of  Newburyport  merchant  ships  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  caused  the  final  settlement  to  be  dragged  out  over  a 
number  of  years.  It  was  as  late  as  1835  when  the  claims  against  the 
company  were  finally  disposed  of. 

Marine  insurance  from  this  time  forward  took  a  secondary  posi¬ 
tion  to  fire  insurance  in  Newburyport,  because  of  the  decline  of  ship¬ 
ping  in  that  town,  although  two  or  three  new  companies  took  care 
of  the  needs  of  the  port  at  various  times  during  the  next  forty  or 
fifty  years.  Salem,  however,  staged  a  recovery  after  the  war  of 
1812.  The  Salem  Commercial  Insurance  Company,  organized  in 
1818  by  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Joseph  Story,  and  others,  did  a  highly 
successful  business  for  many  years,  with  George  Cleveland  serving 
as  president.  The  Oriental  Insurance  Company,  established  in  1824, 
and  the  Mercantile  Insurance  Company,  incorporated  the  following 
year,  with  John  Winn,  Jr.,  as  president,  also  helped  to  serve  the  need 
of  Salem’s  commerce.  Probably  the  last  Salem  concern  to  specialize 
in  marine  insurance  was  the  Salem  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
founded  in  February,  1856.  This  enterprise  wTas  still  in  operation 
in  1888,  at  which  time  it  was  the  only  Salem  company  writing  marine 
insurance.  That  year  William  Northey  was  president  and  F.  P. 
Richardson  was  secretary. 
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Newburyport  companies  established  after  1820,  which  wrote 
marine  insurance,  included  the  Newburyport  Mutual  Fishing  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  founded  in  1828;  the  Union  Mutual  Marine  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  organized  by  Samuel  Hale,  Moody  A.  Thurlo,  and 
others,  in  1852;  and  the  Merchants’  Mutual  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  founded  by  Isaac  H.  Boardman,  Samuel  Hale,  and  others, 
in  1857.  The  Merchants’  Insurance  Company,  incorporated  in  1831 
by  William  Bartlet,  and  others,  wrote  both  fire  and  marine  insur¬ 
ance,  but,  after  suffering  heavy  losses,  was  dissolved  in  1836. 

Besides  accommodating  the  needs  of  maritime  commerce,  the 
marine  insurance  companies  of  Salem  and  Newburyport  played  an 
interesting  part  in  the  social  life  of  these  towns.  In  the  later  decades 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  became  customary  for  the  merchants, 
shipowners,  and  shipmasters  to  gather  in  the  evening  at  the  various 
insurance  offices  to  transact  business,  to  discuss  the  fortunes  of  their 
recent  voyages,  to  read  the  papers,  and  to  hear  the  gossip  of  the 
day.  At  these  nightly  gatherings  tall  yarns  were  told  and  nationally 
important  political  problems  wTere  thoroughly  examined  and  settled, 
according  to  the  lights  of  those  present.  As  the  maritime  commerce 
of  the  towns  declined,  first  in  Newburyport  and  later  in  Salem,  the 
men  who  had  long  frequented  the  insurance  offices  continued  to 
gather  there.  Many  offices  were  kept  open  for  years  after  their 
economic  justification  had  passed  and  served  more  as  societies  for 
old  merchants  and  sea  captains  than  as  insurance  offices.  In  these 
later  days  many  a  hand  of  poker  was  dealt  and  many  a  glass  of  rum 
was  quaffed  by  blue-nosed  old  salts  in  these  office-clubrooms.  The 
passing  of  the  marine  insurance  offices  and  of  the  maritime  genera¬ 
tion  which  accompanied  them  brought  an  end  to  these  highly  pic¬ 
turesque  impromptu  societies,  and  modern  society  is  the  poorer  for  it. 

Although  outside  companies  have  for  years  supplied  all  the  life 
insurance,  nearly  all  the  liability  and  casualty  insurance,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  fire  insurance  sold  in  Essex  County,  several  domestic 
companies  are  -worthy  of  mention.  At  present  there  are  nine  insur¬ 
ance  companies  with  headquarters  in  Essex  County,  eight  of  them 
writing  fire  insurance  and  one  writing  liability  insurance.  All  are  on 
the  mutual  plan. 

Among  the  first  concerns  to  specialize  in  fire  insurance  in  Essex 
County  were  the  West  Newbury  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
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and  the  Groveland  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Both  were 
established  in  1828  and  are  still  in  operation.  The  officers  of  the 
West  Newbury  Mutual  are:  Robert  S.  Brown,  president,  and  Dan¬ 
iel  Cooney,  secretary;  while  those  of  the  Groveland  Mutual  are: 
Charles  H.  Pike,  president,  and  John  A.  Marshall,  secretary.  Both 
of  these  companies  do  a  good  business  in  their  respective  territories. 

The  Newburyport  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  since  its 
establishment  in  1829,  has  been  an  important  factor  in  its  own  and 
nearby  communities.  The  incorporators  were  Ebenezer  Mosely, 
Luther  Waterman,  John  Greenleaf,  William  Bartlet,  Moses  Daven¬ 
port,  \Y  illiam  Davis,  William  C.  Williams,  Aaron  Davis,  Enoch 
Osgood,  Samuel  Newman,  and  Thomas  M.  Clark.  The  company 
was  authorized  to  insure  buildings,  furniture,  books,  and  merchandise 
against  loss  by  fire.  The  charter,  received  February  11,  1829,  was 
for  a  term  of  twenty-eight  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was 
renewed,  and  for  many  years  the  Newburyport  Mutual  has  been 
among  the  most  respected  of  domestic  companies.  At  present  Frank 
B.  Hubbard  is  president  and  S.  A.  Johnson  is  secretary. 

Three  insurance  companies  which  were  established  in  Essex 
County  in  the  ’forties  have  survived  to  the  present  day.  In  1843,  the 
Holyoke  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Salem  was  founded, 
and  at  present  is  the  largest  of  the  domestic  fire  insurance  companies. 
Carlos  P.  Faunce  is  president  of  the  Holyoke  Mutual,  and  Louis  O. 
Johnson  is  vice-president  and  secretary.  In  1847,  the  Annisquam 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Lynn  was  incorporated.  The 
present  officers  are:  James  J.  Lemmon,  president,  and  John  H.  Mad¬ 
den,  secretary  and  treasurer.  That  same  year  the  Gloucester  Mutual 
Fishing  Insurance  Company  was  formed.  This  enterprise  is  now 
unique  among  Essex  County  insurance  companies.  It  has  served  the 
particular  needs  of  Gloucester  admirably  for  eighty-seven  years.  The 
officers  of  the  Gloucester  Mutual  are:  E.  Archer  Bradley,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  William  E.  Parsons,  secretary. 

There  were,  in  1931,  four  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  which 
had  their  headquarters  at  Andover,  and  which  were  under  the  same 
management,  although  three  were  originally  established  elsewhere. 
The  oldest  of  this  group,  also  one  of  the  three  oldest  surviving  Essex 
County  companies,  is  the  Merrimack  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  founded  in  1828.  The  second  oldest  of  the  Andover  group, 
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originally  a  Middlesex  County  concern,  is  the  Cambridge  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  founded  in  1833.  The  remaining  two 
Andover  companies  were  of  more  recent  origin.  The  Lynn  Manu¬ 
facturers’  &  Merchants’  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  established  in 
1907,  -while  the  Bay  State  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  was 
formed  in  1919.  Since  1931  the  last  two  companies  have  been 
merged  writh  the  first  two,  and  the  business  is  carried  out  under  the 
names  of  the  Merrimack  Mutual  and  the  Cambridge  Mutual.  At 
the  start  in  1828,  before  the  nearby  city  of  Lawrence  was  settled, 
the  business  of  the  Merrimack  Mutual  was  confined  almost  solely  to 
farm  policies.  At  present  the  two  Andover  companies  do  a  Nation¬ 
wide  business,  and  in  1933  alone  wrote  insurance  in  excess  of  $213,- 
000,000.  Burton  S.  Flagg  is  president  of  these  twro  companies,  and 
John  A.  Arnold  is  secretary. 

The  Electric  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company  of  Lynn  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  with  headquarters  in  Essex  County.  It  is  of 
recent  origin,  being  established  in  1927.  The  present  officers  of  this 
company  are:  William  W.  French,  president,  and  Thomas  N.  Foynes, 
secretary. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  to  whom  insurance  constitutes 
an  occupation,  however,  are  engaged  in  its  retail  sales.  In  thirty- 
four  Essex  County  towns  and  cities  there  were,  in  1 93 1 »  about  1,554 
insurance  agencies,  in  which  almost  every  description  of  insurance 
could  be  obtained.  Lynn  had  the  largest  number  of  agencies,  with 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five,  wffiile  Lawrence  had  three  hundred  and 
four.  Haverhill  and  Salem  also  ranked  high,  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  respectively. 

Banking  and  insurance,  both  essential  to  security  and  to  the 
normal  conduct  of  business,  have  a  long  and  honorable  history  in 
Essex  County.  For  over  a  century  the  banks  and  insurance  agencies 
have  been  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce,  and  more 
recently,  life  and  casualty  insurance  have  been  available,  making  per¬ 
sonal  security  more  easily  attainable. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

The  Press  and  Publications  of  Essex  County 

By  K.  J.  Barrows 


Salem  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  Samuel  Hall,  formerly  of 
Medford,  was  the  first  person  in  Essex  County  to  conduct  a  news¬ 
paper.  He  was  a  practical  printer  who  had  learned  his  trade  in  New 
Hampshire  from  his  uncle,  the  first  printer  in  the  State.  Evidently  his 
migration  to  Salem  resulted  from  the  promise  of  sympathy  and  prob¬ 
ably  of  financial  backing  from  a  group  of  enthusiastic  young  patriots, 
for  Mr.  Hall  was  interested  in  the  possibility  of  a  future  independence 
for  the  American  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  He  opened  his  office  in 
Salem  in  April,  1768.  At  the  time  this  settlement  was  a  town  of  about 
five  thousand  inhabitants  who  were  largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
and  the  West  India  trade.  It  was  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
start  a  newspaper,  since  there  were  many  wealthy  and  cultured  people, 
some  of  whom  occupied  important  positions  in  the  royal  colonial 
service. 

Proposals  were  issued  by  Mr.  Hall  for  publishing  a  paper  to  be 
entitled  the  “Essex  Gazette,”  to  be  issued  weekly  on  Tuesday  at  six 
shillings,  eight  pence  per  annum.  The  prospectus  illustrates  the  spirit 
in  which  the  enterprise  was  started  : 

“I  shall  exert  myself  to  obtain  as  general  and  fresh  a 
Collection  of  News  as  will  lay  in  my  Power,  both  Foreign  and 
Domestic,  and  insert  it  with  accuracy  and  in  due  order;  and  I 
shall  at  all  times  assiduously  endeavor  to  procure  and  care¬ 
fully  publish,  as  L  may  have  room,  any  compositions  that  may 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  Religion,  Virtue,  Industry,  good 
Order,  a  due  sense  of  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  our  Coun- 
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try,  with  the  Importance  of  true  and  genuine  principles  of 
patriotism,  and  whatever  may  serve  to  enliven  and  animate 
us  in  our  Known  Loyalty  and  Affection  to  our  gracious  Sov¬ 
ereign.  In  short,  any  Pieces  that  may  be  productive  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Good  or  contribute  to  the  innocent  Amusement  and  Enter¬ 
tainment  of  my  Readers,  will  be  inserted  with  Pleasure;  and 
any  writings  of  a  Contrary  Nature  will,  if  offered  for  Inser¬ 
tion,  be  instantly  rejected.” 

The  first  number  appeared  in  August,  1768,  printed  upon  a  crown 
sheet  folio,  ten  by  sixteen  inches,  three  columns  to  the  page,  being  less 
than  one-third  the  size  of  the  newspaper  of  today.  Its  head  was 
adorned  by  a  rude  woodcut,  comprising  the  figures  of  two  Indians, 
with  a  codfish  overhead,  and  a  dove  with  a  sprig  in  its  bill  in  the 
center.  The  design  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Essex  County 
seal  and  was  probably  intended  to  be  emblematical  of  peace,  the  fish¬ 
eries,  and  successful  emigration.  The  reader  was  assured  by  the 
headline  that  the  sheet  contained  “the  freshest  advices,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.”  Political  news  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
domestic  news  under  the  headings  of  different  towns  within  the 
Colony,  a  few  legal  notices,  and  advertisements  made  up  the  paper’s 
contents.  Hall’s  salutatory  to  the  people  of  Salem  was : 

“I  now  commence  the  publication  of  the  ‘Essex  Gazette’; 
and  return  by  sincere  thanks  to  every  Gentleman  who  has,  in 
any  manner,  patronized  and  encouraged  my  undertaking. 
Relying  on  the  Candour  of  the  Publick,  my  utmost  Care  and 
Diligence  shall  be  exerted  to  render  it,  in  some  Measure, 
worthy  of  publick  Notice. 

“Although  the  Printing  Business  is  but  just  introduced  into 
this  Town  and  County,  and  consequently  this  Paper  is  the  first 
Publication  of  the  Kind  that  has  been  printed  here;  yet  there 
can  be  no  Doubt  but  that  every  Inhabitant  is  sufficiently  sen¬ 
sible  that  the  exercise  of  this  Art  is  of  the  Utmost  Importance 
to  every  Community;  and  that  News  Papers,  in  particular, 
are  of  great  publick  utility: — The  miscellaneous  Productions, 
and  the  advices  from  different  Parts  of  the  World,  which  are 
usually  inserted,  form  such  an  engaging  Variety,  as  naturally 
attracts  the  attention  of  People  in  general;  so  that  the  most 
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useful  knowledge  to  mankind,  tending  to  preserve  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  Liberty,  Happiness,  and  Welfare  of  Civil  Society  is, 
at  a  trifling  expense,  imperceptibly  diffused  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  an  extensive  Country, — But  what  is  the  Boast  and 
Glory  of  British  subjects,  and  what  these  periodical  Publica¬ 
tions  greatly  tend  to  perpetuate  is  the  inestimable  Privilege  of 
‘thinking  wThat  we  please  and  speaking  what  we  think,’  as 
Tacitus  expressed  it,  and  wThich  he  had  the  Fortitude  to  incul¬ 
cate  even  in  an  Age  of  Slavery . 

“As  the  impartial  Publick  must  form  their  respective  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  ‘Essex  Gazette’  from  their  own  observations,  it  is 
needless,  by  any  present  assurances,  to  endeavor  to  anticipate 
their  Ideas  of  its  future  character,  and  therefore  would  only 
beg  Leave  to  observe,  That  I  shall  studiously  avoid  inserting 
any  Pieces  that  can  justly  give  offence  to  Societies  or  Indi¬ 
viduals  and  with  regard  to  the  Publishing  of  malicious  per¬ 
sonal  Interviews,  calculated  to  disturb  the  Peace  and  good 
Order  of  Society,  or  unjustly  to  injure  the  character  of  any 
Individual,  it  is  so  repugnant  to  the  Dictates  of  Justice,  that 
no  One,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  its 
being  practiced  in  this  Gazette. 

“If  in  the  Course  of  my  Publication,  I  should  be  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  Gentlemen  who  have 
favored  me  with  their  subscriptions,  I  shall  esteem  myself 
under  peculiar  Obligations  if  they  will  recommend  this  Paper 
to  the  Notice  and  Patronage  of  their  Respective  Friends  and 
Acquaintances;  which  Favour  will  be  very  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  every  Endeavor  to  increase  its  character  will  be 
exerted  by 

“The  Publick’s  very  humble  and  most  obdeient  Servant 

“Samuel  Hall.” 

Among  the  contributors  to  Hall’s  paper  was  Colonel  Timothy 
Pickering,  then  a  rising  young  man,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States.  He  published  a  series  of  able  and  elaborate 
articles  upon  the  importance  of  a  reorganization  of  the  militia,  which 
greatly  influenced  public  opinion  upon  increasing  the  efficiency  of  that 
branch  of  the  public  service.  Flis  father,  Deacon  Timothy  Picker- 
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ing,  frequently  rebuked  in  print  some  of  the  growing  evils  in  the 
community.  Subscribers  to  the  “Gazette”  were  obtained  not  only  in 
Salem,  but  in  most  of  the  principal  places  in  the  Colony,  since  there 
were  then  but  five  papers  in  the  State  and  none  at  all  eastward  except 
in  Portsmouth.  Delivery  was  made  by  a  post-rider  who  left  the  office 
on  publication  morning  for  the  towns  between  Salem  and  Newbury- 
port.  To  obtain  the  most  recent  news  from  Boston,  the  expense  of  a 
special  messenger  was  incurred.  The  news  from  New  York  was  a 
week  old,  from  Philadelphia  a  fortnight,  and  from  London,  two 
months. 

The  Essex  Gazette”  was  published  nearly  seven  years  during  a 
period  which  included  the  most  important  events  that  immediately 
preceded  the  Revolution.  All  the  great  problems  that  agitated  the 
colonies  were  discussed  in  its  columns.  The  odious  taxes  imposed  by 
the  King,  the  non-importation  agreements,  the  Boston  Massacre,  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  the  tea  troubles,  the  action  of  the  people  in  their 
town  meetings  and  assemblies,  the  popular  hatred  of  the  officers  of 
the  crown  were  all  narrated  to  the  paper’s  readers  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence.  For  example,  an  article  in  1770  said: 

“d  hough  some  may  pretend  that  Liberty  is  a  mere  Flight 
of  Fancy  or  the  wild  chimera  of  an  infuriated  Rabble;  yet 
when  we  contemplate  the  History  of  our  own,  as  well  as  other 
Nations,  we  are  at  once  convinced  of  the  Sacred  Reality. 
....  I  need  not  remind  you,  my  Countrymen,  of  the  infa¬ 
mous  attempts  made  to  reduce  us,  the  free  born  Inhabitants 
of  this  Country,  to  a  State  of  Slavery.  You  that  have  visited 
the  Capital  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  vast  Resourse  of 
base,  ignorant  Despotism,  you  have  seen  there  an  armed  Force 
introduced  with  a  view  of  Protecting  a  set  of  Myrmidons, 
sent  to  pillage  us  of  our  Property,  and  to  insult  us  with  the 
most  insufferable  Haughtiness.  But,  thanks  to  that  all- 
gracious  Being,  who  confounds  all  councils  of  the  wicked,  and 
brings  their  desires  to  nought,  that  he  has  inspired  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  Continent  with  such  an  universal  Spirit  of  Patriot¬ 
ism.  The  measures  now  persuing,  if  persevered  in,  must  effec¬ 
tually  tend  to  the  Restoration  of  our  invaluable  Rights.  May 
every  Individual,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  aid  and  promote  the 
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united,  generous  Efforts  of  the  worthy  merchants  on  this  Con¬ 
tinent:  And,  that  we  may  be  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  Impor¬ 
tance  of  what  we  are  contending  for;  let  these  Truths  be 
indelibly  impressed  on  our  Minds — that  we  cannot  be  happy 
without  being  free — that  we  cannot  be  free  without  being 
secure  in  our  property,  if,  without  our  consent,  others  may,  as 
by  Right,  take  it  away — that  Taxes  imposed  on  us  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  do  thus  take  it  away — that  Duties  laid  for  the  sole  Pur¬ 
poses  of  raising  money  as  Taxes — that  attempts  to  lay  such 
Duties  should  be  firmly  opposed,  and  that  this  opposition  can 
never  be  effectual,  unless  it  is  our  own  united  Efforts.” 

The  printing  office  was  burned  out  by  the  great  fire  of  October, 
1774,  which  destroyed  much  property  in  Salem.  Hall  transferred  the 
publication  of  his  paper  to  Cambridge.  For  about  five  years  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  Salem  had  no  newspaper,  but  in  1780,  a  Mrs. 
Mary  Crouch,  widow  of  a  printer  in  North  Carolina,  arrived  with 
press  and  type  and  issued  the  Salem  “Gazette  and  General  Adver¬ 
tiser,”  which  contained  stories,  tales,  and  other  entertaining  articles  to 
be  appreciated  about  the  home  and  fireside.  Financially  the  paper 
was  a  failure,  Mrs.  Crouch  giving  as  the  reason,  "the  want  of  suffi¬ 
cient  assistance,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  house-room  for 
myself  and  family  to  reside  near  my  business.” 

Just  a  week  after  the  close  of  the  Crouch  paper,  Samuel  Hall  was 
back  again  as  a  publisher  in  Salem,  buying  the  equipment  of  the 
former  office.  The  new  paper,  the  Salem  "Gazette,”  was  printed 
until  1785,  when  once’more  Hall  left  town  because  the  Legislature 
had  injured  his  business  by  a  tax  on  advertisements  which,  together 
with  a  decline  in  trade,  deprived  him  of  any  income.  He  complained, 
“No  printer  can  now  advertise  even  in  his  own  paper  any  books  or 
pieces  of  piety  or  devotion,  not  excepting  the  Holy  Bible,  without 
paying  a  heavy  tax  for  it.  How  this  accords  wTith  His  Excellency  s  late 
‘Proclamation  for  the  encouragement  of  Piety,  Virtue,  Education  and 
Manners’  let  the  framers  of  the  act  determine.  Were  it  not  for  the 
tax  upon  advertising  good  books,  the  Printer  hereof  would  inform 
the  Public  that  he  has  just  published :  ‘Extracts  from  Dr.  Priestly’s 
Catechism,’  which  he  sells  at  five  coppers  single,  and  two  shillings 
the  dozen.” 

The  Salem  “Gazette,”  under  the  new  management  of  John  Dab¬ 
ney  and  Thomas  C.  Cushing,  commenced  publication  in  October, 
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1786.  The  excited  and  violent  political  feeling  at  various  times 
between  1802  and  1815,  embracing  the  events  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  was  fully  exhibited  in  the  columns  of  the  “Gazette.”  Although 
Mr.  Cushing  himself  was  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  disposition,  he 
allowed  a  pretty  free  use  of  his  columns  by  writers  who  did  not  emu¬ 
late  his  own  virtues.  The  Republican  party  was  assailed  in  violent 
and  often  extremely  personal  language.  Sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  severe 
denunciation  were  freely  employed.  In  the  fall  of  1802  a  violent 
contest  arose  between  the  Federal  and  Republican  parties,  concerning 
the  election  of  a  member  of  Congress.  The  result  was  favorable  to 
the  Republicans.  When  it  was  over,  the  editor  of  the  “Gazette,”  now 
Mr.  Cushing  alone,  was  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  tone  of  his 
paper  by  a  libel  suit.  He  was  visited  by  some  gentlemen  who  claimed 
they  had  been  maliciously  slandered  and  who  threatened  to  shoot  him 
if  he  continued  to"publish  such  things  as  they  had  complained  of.  Mr. 
Cushing  replied  that  it  had  been  his  endeavor  to  keep  his  paper  free 
from  undue  personalities,  though  he  considered  public  characters  and 
public  conduct  as  proper  subjects  of  reproof;  and  as  for  the  future 
he  should  give  no  pledges,  but  should  be  governed  by  his  regard  for 
decency,  and  endeavor  to  give  no  just  cause  of  offense.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  became  so  loud  and  boisterous  that  it  alarmed  the  ladies  of  Mr. 
Cushing’s  family,  who  called  a  number  of  persons  into  an  adjoining 
apartment,  as  listeners;  and  thus,  the  whole  affair  became  a  matter 
of  public  notoriety.  The  excitement  which  ensued  was  so  great  that 
Mr.  Cushing  was  obliged  to  publish  a  full  account  of  the  interview. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  cases  of  the  full  use  of  Mr.  Cush¬ 
ing’s  columns  was  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  Embargo  Act  in 
1807,  which  proved  a  fatal  blow  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Salem 
and  caused  the  merchants  to  look  with  great  disfavor  upon  Jefferson 
and  his  party.  The  “Gazette”  referred  to  the  measure  as  the  “Dam- 
bargo”  and  designated  all  who  favored  it  as  Embargoroons.  Articles 
written  in  nautical  lingo,  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  much 
abused  sailor,  but  probably  concocted  by  Federalist  sympathizers, 
found  their  way  into  the  columns  of  the  “Gazette,”  of  which  the 
following  is  a  good  example  of  campaign  literature  of  1808: 

“Shipmates  Ahoy! 

“I  fear,  d’ye  see,  that  we  are  bamboozled.  You  recollect, 

I  say,  at  ’lection  times  and  town-meeting  days,  how  that  the 
‘republicans,’  as  they  called  themselves,  used  to  tell  us  what 
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friends  they  were  to  us  sailors,  how  they  used  to  give  us  a 
double  allowance  of  grog  on  such  days  and  send  us  away  from 
our  work  to  steer  a  trick  on  board  the  brick  ship.  Now,  tho 
I  say  it  that  shouldn’t  say  it,  I  think  I  can  see  breakers  on  our 
lee  as  soon  as  anyone  that  has  no  more  learning,  for  I  was 
always  a  hardworking  man,  and  I  used  to  tell  you  I  was 
afraid  ’twas  for  no  good.  Well  ‘now  don’t  you  see  that  my 
words  are  come  true?’  These  kind  of  folks  got  command  of 
the  ship,  and  they  don't  care  for  us  an  end  of  a  spun  yarn. 
They  have  been  trying  to  get  away  our  employ  and  give  it  to 
foreigners  and  deserters  and  now  they  are  starving  us  wTith  an 
Embargo.  Now,  hark  ye,  if  its  necessary  at  any  time  to  go 
upon  short  allowance,  here’s  the  man  that  w’on't  flinch  nor 
grumble,  as  long  as  he  can  lift  a  marling  spike.  But,  for  all 
I  can  see,  this  here  embargo  was  laid  on  without  any  consid¬ 
eration  for  us  that  plough  the  salt  sea,  and  because  we  are  not 
willing  to  starve,  merely  to  please  I  don  t  know  who,  these 
republicans  call  us  Tories!  Shipmates,  is  it  not  too  much  for 
the  spirit  of  an  American  Sailor  to  be  thus  treated  by  a  set  of 
runaway  fellows  that  come  to  this  country  to  get  bread  out  of 
our  mouths?  Must  we  starve  in  silence  at  the  command  of 
these  freshwater  ‘republicans’?  No,  no,  wTe  read  in  the  good 
book  that  republicans  and  sinners  are  no  better  than  they 
should  be. 

“May  be  as  how  you  will  think  that  I’m  out  of  my  element 
in  getting  this  put  into  the  paper ;  but  d’ye  see  I'm  out  of  employ 
just  nowr,  and  must  he  doing  some  good.  If  I  was  a  minister 
now  and  had  my  wages  going  on  all  the  year  round,  look  ye, 
I’d  be  tied  up  before  I’d  be  spending  my  time  in  putting  out 
newspapers,  especially  ‘republican’  ones,  which  call  us  Ameri¬ 
can  Sailors,  Tories,  and  want  to  make  us  all  slaves,  as  they  are 
in  France ! 

“Huzza  then  for  Washington,  Federalism,  and  a  Steady 
Helem ! 

“Harry  Haulyard. 

“Friend  Cushing, 

“Please  to  splice  the  above  to  the  end  of  one  of  your 
columns.’’ 
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One  of  the  most  amusing  circumstances  connected  with  this  period 
was  that  of  the  “Pictorial  Gerrymander.”  The  Democratic  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1811-12  had  carved  and  cut  up  the  towns  of  Essex  County 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  favor  the  election  of  a  Democratic  member  of 
Congress  from  Essex  South.  The  district  thus  formed  was  very 
strange  in  its  outlines,  running  from  Salem  all  around  the  line  of  back 
towns,  Lynn,  Andover,  Haverhill,  and  ending  at  Salisbury.  This 
curious  arrangement  struck  the  eye  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  celebrated 
painter,  as  presenting  the  outlines  of  a  natural  monster,  and  he 
accordingly  took  his  pencil,  and  by  affixing  claws  to  the  lower  extremi¬ 
ties  at  Salem  and  Marblehead,  wings  to  the  back  at  Andover,  and  a 
hoi  lid  beak  at  Salisbury,  produced  the  figure  of  a  creature  which 
he  said  would  do  for  a  Salamander.  But  Major  Benjamin  suggested 
that  it  might  more  properly  be  called  a  “Gerrymander”  in  allusion  to 
Elbridge  Gerry,  the  Democratic  Governor  of  the  State.  It  ever  after 
received  this  title.  An  engraving  of  the  monster  was  inserted  in  the 
Gazette  and  printed  upon  handbills  as  an  electioneering  document. 
In  1813,  when  the  Democrats  were  defeated,  the  Federalists  were  in 
high  glee  over  the  “Gerrymander”  which  had  been  so  useful  to  them, 
and  on  the  morning  after  the  election  in  April,  a  figure  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  deceased  monster  appeared  in  the  “Gazette”  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  epitaph,  Hatched  1812,  Killed  1813.”  There  was  subse¬ 
quently  published  a  picture  of  the  nondescript  in  its  coffin  and  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  gravestone,  together  with  an  amusing  program  of  mock 
ceremonials  at  its  funeral. 

The  amiable  and  gifted  Cushing,  on  account  of  ill  health,  with¬ 
drew  from  the  paper  in  December,  1822,  and  died  two  years  later, 
aged  sixty.  He  had  strong  powers  of  mind,  warmth  of  fancy,  a  wide 
knowledge,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  best  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  which  gave  attraction  and  fascination  to  his  conversation. 

I  he  Salem  “Register”  was  the  eighth  newspaper  established  in 
Salem,  issuing  its  first  copy  in  May  of  1800.  It  was  started  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  federalist  party,  with  the  motto: 

Here  shall  the  Press  the  People’s  Rights  maintain, 

Lnawed  by  Influence,  and  unbribed  by  Gain; 

Here  Patriot  Truth  her  glorious  precepts  draw, 

Pledged  to  Religion,  Liberty  and  Law.” 
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In  1802,  the  editor,  Mr.  Carlton,  was  convicted  of  libel  for  assert¬ 
ing  in  the  “Register’s”  columns  that  “Robert  Liston,  the  British 
Ambassador,  distributed  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  amongst  the 
partizans  of  the  English  nation  in  America.”  Carlton  implied  that 
Timothy  Pickering  had  partaken  of  “these  secret  largesses,  some  lit¬ 
tle  token,  some  small  gratuity,  for  all  his  zealous  efforts  against  liberty 
and  her  sons,  for  all  his  attachment  to  the  interests  of  England.” 
The  editor  was  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Ipswich  in  April, 
1803.  Elis  conviction  consisted  of  a  sentence  to  pay  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  dollars  and  costs,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  two 
months,  and  to  give  bonds  with  sureties  of  eight  hundred  dollars  to 
keep  the  peace  for  two  years.  This  embroglio  illustrates  the  rancor 
of  party  feeling  at  this  time. 

During  his  imprisonment  Mr.  Carlton  suffered  from  fever  and 
soon  after  his  release,  in  1805,  he  died.  The  paper  continued  under 
the  proprietorship  of  his  widow,  then  under  a  series  of  other  editors. 
Whig  party  politics  were  vigorously  pushed  and  later  the  publication 
supported  the  Republican  party. 

At  about  this  time  there  were  some  periodicals  of  a  purely  literary 
character,  such  as  the  “Weekly  \  isitant  and  the  Friend,  which 
were  designed  to  afford  their  patrons  more  agreeable  reading  than 
was  furnished  in  the  political  papers.  Also  were  there  publications  of 
a  humorous  nature.  In  1807-08,  John  S.  Appleton,  known  as  a  ready 
wit,  got  out  two  or  three  small  humorous  papers.  One  of  these  was 
known  as  “The  Fool,’  by  Thomas  Brainless,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  jester  to 
his  majesty,  the  public.  Another  useless,  foolish  publication  was 
issued  in  1807,  know’  as  the  “Barbershop,”  kept  by  Sir  David  Razor. 
In  all  of  these  light-wreight  papers  the  Republican  party  was  held  up  to 
satire  and  ridicule. 

The  first  number  of  the  Salem  “Observer  was  published  in  1823 
by  William  and  Stephen  B.  Ives — the  former  an  apprentice  of  Mr. 
Cushing  of  the  “Gazette.”  Proposals  for  publishing  in  Salem  this 
new  literary  and  commercial  paper  were  advertised  in  the  Salem 
“Gazette.”  The  prospectus  gives  this  information :  “The  ‘Observer’ 
will  be  devoted  to  moral  and  literary  essays,  elegant  selections  and 
short  reviews  of  fashionable  authors.  It  will  also  be  open  to  every 
species  of  commercial  intelligence,  and  to  notices  of  useful  improve¬ 
ments  in  agriculture,  manufactures  and  the  various  mechanic  arts. 
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It  is  proposed  also  that  an  early  notice  should  be  given  of  such  new 
law  decisions  as  shall  take  place  from  time  to  time,  a  knowledge  of 
which  shall  be  thought  important  to  the  members  of  the  various 
classes  of  society,  in  order  to  guide  them  in  their  transactions  with 
each  other.  With  regard  to  the  political  character  of  the  paper,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  the  conduct  of  it  will  be  regulated  solely  by  a 
sincere  wish  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  happiness  of  its 
citizens.” 

The  “Observer”  was  the  first  newspaper  in  Salem  to  install  a  cylin¬ 
der  press.  Strangely  enough,  there  was  no  mechanical  improvement 
of  any  note  in  printing  from  Gutenberg’s  day,  in  1450,  until  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Adams  press  in  Boston,  in  1830. 

In  1834,  the  “Landmark,”  a  semi-weekly,  was  launched,  standing 
out  boldly  for  three  things :  anti-slavery,  temperance,  and  opposition 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Unitarian  religious  faith.  A  communication 
was  published  in  January,  1835,  which  aroused  considerable  excite¬ 
ment.  It  was  written  by  the  Reverend  George  B.  Cheever  and 
entitled  “Enquire  at  Amos  Giles’  Distillery.”  It  set  forth  in  lurid 
colors  the  evils  attending  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors,  and  depicted,  with  great  severity  of  language,  the 
responsibility  of  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  business.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  to  have  personal  reference  to  a  prominent  and  reputable  citizen 
of  Salem,  a  deacon  of  the  First  Church,  who  was  a  distiller.  The 
editor  apologized  in  the  next  number  for  the  appearance  of  the 
obnoxious  article,  but  this  did  not  diminish  the  public  furor.  Two 
weeks  later  Mr.  Cheever  was  publicly  whipped  in  Essex  Street  by 
Elias  Ham,  the  foreman  of  the  distillery,  who  used  a  cowhide  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  an  attack  was  made  upon 
the  “Landmark”  office,  with  the  apparent  design  of  wrecking  it,  but 
it  was  defended  from  the  inside  and  the  assault  failed.  Ham  was 
fined  fifty  dollars  for  the  whipping.  Cheever  was  tried  for  libel  and, 
although  defended  by  Rufus  Choate,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a 
fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  in  Salem  jail  for  one 
month.  He  was  escorted  to  jail  by  his  friends,  who  furnished  him 
with  every  convenience  and  luxury. 

The  Free-Soil  movement  in  1848  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
“Essex  County  Freeman,”  designed  to  aid  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
There  were  many  other  papers  to  which  lack  of  space  prevents  refer- 
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ence.  The  Salem  “Evening  News”  was  founded  in  1880  by  Robin 
Damon  to  collect  the  local  news  of  the  town.  It  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  to  this  day,  possessing  a  fine  plant  and  ranking  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  dailies  in  its  class  in  New  England.  In  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  art  of  type  making  advanced  rapidly,  as  did 
wood-cutting.  A  comparison  of  the  rough  adornments  of  the  papers 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  with  the  perfect  wood  engravings  of  the 
’eighties  affords  a  contrast  nearly  as  great  as  the  laborious  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  old  hand  press  beside  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  today’s 
printing  machinery. 

The  scientific  publications  should  be  listed  as  being  part  of  the 
literary  products  in  Salem.  Benjamin  L.  Oliver  was  a  distinguished 
contributor  to  scientific  works  before  the  Revolution,  his  “Essays  on 
Comets”  being  published  from  pioneer  Hall’s  printing  office.  The 
names  of  Count  Rumford,  John  Pickering,  Nathaniel  Bowditch  and 
Charles  L.  Page  should  be  included.  The  Essex  Institute  and  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science  have  both  been  prolific  in  their  publica¬ 
tions  in  recent  decades.  The  “Journal”  of  the  Essex  County  Natural 
History  Society  from  1838  through  the  Civil  War  period  published 
many  collections  of  historical  sketches,  now  invaluable  to  students  and 
lovers  of  history.  The  “American  Naturalist,  an  illustrated  journal 
of  natural  history,  had  its  origin  in  Salem,  but  later  was  transferred 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

In  1825  Lynn  received  its  first  newspaper  called  the  Mirror, 
conducted  by  Charles  F.  Lummus.  There  were  only  nineteen  lines  of 
editorial  matter  in  the  whole  paper  for  the  first  issue,  nor  were  there 
any  greetings  to  the  public  nor  any  allusions  to  the  prospects,  plans, 
or  expectations  of  the  publisher.  An  original  tale  occupied  five  of  the 
little  columns,  and  an  original  poem  filled  the  other.  Three  or  four 
advertisements  appeared  on  the  third  page;  and  the  rest  of  the  paper 
was  made  up  of  newrs  items  and  short  extracts.  The  four  pages  of  the 
sheet  were  each  a  fraction  less  than  nine  inches  by  eleven,  the  type  was 
much  worn,  the  ink  poor,  the  paper  coarse  and  dingy.  A  copy  was 
sent  in  exchange  to  the  “New  England  Galaxy,”  but  came  back  with 
the  second  E  in  the  word  “weekly”  changed  to  an  A.  For  a  consider¬ 
able  time  the  “Mirror”  could  boast  of  little  in  quantity,  in  an  editorial 
way,  but  what  it  had  was  good  in  quality.  It  soon  became  a  very 
readable  paper.  As  the  proprietor  gathered  confidence  and  became 
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more  experienced,  he  displayed  most  excellent  taste  and  judgment  in 
his  selections.  The  appearance  of  the  paper  would  frequently  change, 
as  every  so  often  a  new  head,  a  different  width  column,  or  new  type 
would  appear.  A  page  or  two  was  always  run  in  large  type  in  order 
to  please  the  older  readers,  whose  eyesight  was  poor.  In  1832  the 
paper  was  discontinued  as  it  no  longer  served  to  support  its  editor. 

A  great  many  papers  during  the  course  of  the  century  lived  a 
short  life,  and  what  good  they  had  done  was  interred  with  their  bones. 
One  of  these,  the  “Pioneer,”  was  for  three  months  edited  in  the  Salem 
jail  because  its  owner  had  assailed  a  local  judge.  In  1877  the  “Daily 
Evening  Item”  came  into  existence.  It  did  not  miss  an  issue  when  its 
establishment  was  wiped  out  in  the  great  fire  of  1889,  as  its  printing 
was  transferred  to  Boston.  The  Lynn  “Telegram”  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1912  as  a  daily  evening  paper  in  Lynn.  Nearby  the  Saugus 
“Herald”  is  printed  once  a  week  with  a  purely  home  news  content. 

The  first  newspaper  in  Haverhill  was  started  in  1793.  From  that 
time  on  down  through  the  years  the  city  was  never  without  a  local 
paper.  It  is  said  that  the  “Gazette”  was  the  first  political  paper  that 
ever  came  out  in  advocacy  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liquors.  By  1861  there  were  four  newspapers  published  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  namely,  the  “Gazette,”  “Essex  Banner,”  “Tri-Weekly  Pub¬ 
lisher,’  and  “Essex  County  Democrat,”  all  of  which  aggregated  a 
circulation  of  some  four  thousand  copies.  The  Haverhill  “Evening 
Gazette  ’  is  now  the  only  daily  published.  It  is  entirely  independent 
politically  and  makes  its  position  quite  clear  by  carrying  at  the  head 
of  its  editorial  columns:  “The  ‘Gazette’  is  a  fighter — it  aims  to  be  a 
real  friend  of  the  common  people  and  believes  in  the  masses  more 
than  in  the  classes.  It  espouses  every  deserving  cause  and  cares 
nothing  for  so-called  party  obligations  if  the  people  be  the  gainer  by 
advocating  an  independent  policy.” 

The  first  newspaper  established  in  Newburyport  was  the  “Essex 
Journal  and  Merrimac  Packet,”  first  published  in  December,  1774. 
A  Federalist  paper,  the  “Imperial  Herald,”  came  into  existence  in 
1 793,  with  a  make-up  of  four  pages  of  four  columns  each.  It  was 
published  each  Saturday  afternoon  and  cost  nine  shillings  a  year. 
One  hundred  years  later,  in  1880,  a  “Daily  Evening  Herald”  was 
started,  which  was  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  Massachusetts  outside 
of  Boston. 
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The  “Chronicle”  was  established  in  Amesbury  in  1832.  It  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  years  under  different  names  until  it  was  surpassed  in 
importance  by  the  “Daily  News,”  to  which  John  G.  Whittier,  the 
poet,  contributed  so  generously.  At  one  time  this  famous  man  wrote 
all  the  political  editorials. 

For  the  first  two  centuries  after  its  founding,  the  inhabitants  of 
Gloucester  depended  on  the  outside  press  such  as  the  Boston  “News 
Letter”  and  the  Salem  “Gazette.”  In  1877  the  “Telegraph”  came 
out  under  the  editorship  of  William  E.  P.  Rogers  and  remained  under 
his  guidance  until  it  was  sold  in  1833.  As  was  usual  with  all  the 
smaller  Essex  County  journals,  the  paper  changed  hands  many  times, 
and  was  finally  discontinued  in  1876.  Its  early  issues  were  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  miscellany,  little  attention  being  paid  to  local  and 
general  news.  The  first  copy  was  a  sheet  of  four  pages  of  five 
columns  each,  of  which  nearly  one-half  was  devoted  to  advertisements. 
It  was  started  as  a  paper  neutral  in  politics  and  continued  so  until 
1834,  when  upon  the  commencement  of  a  vigorous  political  warfare 
between  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  President  Jackson’s  admin¬ 
istration,  it  became  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  Whigs. 

Once  Gloucester  had  a  printing  press  the  town  felt  impelled  to 
publish  a  religious  paper,  the  “Christian  Neighbors.”  This  did  not 
claim  to  be  a  controversial  paper,  but  its  sectarian  bias  was  in  favor 
of  evangelical  doctrines,  and  its  first  issue  contained  a  review  of  three 
sermons  preached  by  the  liberal  clergyman  of  the  town.  The  appeal  for 
its  support  was  not  strong  enough  to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  thus  no  second  number  was  printed.  Later  in  the  same  year 
an  effort  wras  made  to  establish  a  paper  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of 
Universalism,  and  the  first  number  of  the  “Liberal  Companion  was 
issued.  But  this  effort  was  also  futile,  and  publication  ended  with  the 
initial  issue. 

The  second  strictly  local  paper  was  the  “Gloucester  News,”  wrhich 
wTas  first  issued  October  11,  1848.  It  was  published  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  mornings,  while  the  above-mentioned  “Telegraph  was  issued 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
papers  was  at  times  exceedingly  keen.  Another  paper  also  entered 
the  field  of  competition,  called  the  “Cape  Ann  Advertiser.”  It  was 
devoted  for  the  most  part  to  local  news  and  established  the  policy  of 
having  special  correspondents  in  the  neighboring  towns  and  suburban 
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villages.  During  the  Civil  War  it  maintained  correspondents  with 
practically  all  the  Gloucester  companies  which  served  in  the  Union 
armies,  thus  securing  an  invaluable  record  of  the  experiences  and 
doings  of  the  men  who  represented  Gloucester  in  the  camps  and  on 
the  battlefields  in  that  great  struggle. 

The  Gloucester  “Daily  Times,”  which  was  started  in  1888,  has 
outlived  all  its  competitors,  having  had  the  field  to  itself  without 
competition  since  1909.  It  was  the  first  paper  to  be  printed  upon 
a  perfecting  press.  Originally  starting  with  four  pages,  it  now  prints 
as  many  as  sixteen  pages,  as  the  demands  of  the  news  and  advertising 
may  require. 

The  first  newspaper  in  Lawrence,  according  to  the  historical  rec¬ 
ords,  was  the  “Merrimack  Courier,”  undertaken  by  J.  F.  C.  Hayes 
in  October,  1846.  It  suspended  shortly  after  Lincoln’s  election  in 
i860.  In  1848  a  Democratic  paper,  entitled  the  “Vanguard,”  was 
published  by  Fabyan  and  Douglas.  The  name  was  subsequently 
changed  to  the  “Sentinel.”  Perhaps  Lawrence  amply  illustrates  the 
typical  trend  of  journalism  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  that  a  great 
many  papers  lived  but  a  few  years.  It  was  decidedly  a  case  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  survival  of  the  fittest.  It  is  a  long  step  from  a  weekly  paper  like 
the  “Merrimack  Courier,”  of  small  size  and  circulation,  to  a  modern 
daily  such  as  the  “Evening  Tribune,”  with  its  large  circulation  and 
extensive  advertising  patronage,  giving  its  readers  probably  more 
news  matter  in  a  single  issue  than  the  old-time  weekly  did  in  a  three 
months’  period.  These  weekly  publications  were,  however,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  present  day  journalism;  although  their  progress  was  slow, 
there  was  a  continuous  advance  until  the  more  daring  of  the  publishers 
experimented  with  a  daily  issue.  For  instance,  here  is  an  abbreviated 
chronological  list  of  the  Lawrence  publications  during  a  part  of  the 
last  century : 

1847 —  “The  Weekly  Messenger,”  published  by  Brown  and  Becket 
for  about  two  years.  “The  Engine,”  issued  by  E.  R.  Wilkins,  of  only 
two  issues. 

1848 —  “The  Herald,”  published  by  Amos  H.  Sampson  for  a 
few  months. 

1855 —  “The  Lawrence  American,”  published  by  George  W.  Sar¬ 
gent  and  A.  S.  Bunker. 

1856 —  “The  Home  Review,”  later  merged  into  the  “Courier.” 
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1867 — “The  Essex  Eagle,”  started  by  Charles  G.  Merrill  and 
H.  A.  Wadsworth. 

1871 — “The  Lawrence  Journal,”  started  by  Robert  Bower,  who 
soon  sold  it  to  Patrick  Sweeney,  who  changed  its  name  to  the  “Sunday 
Register.” 

The  Lawrence  “American”  gained  rapidly  in  influence  and  was 
considered  among  the  foremost  weeklies  of  New  England.  In  July, 
1868,  an  afternoon  daily  was  issued  under  the  same  name  and  was 
highly  esteemed  throughout  the  State.  The  proprietor,  Major  Mer¬ 
rill,  who  was  of  considerable  political  influence,  disposed  of  his  plant 
in  1892  to  William  S.  Jewett,  wTho  started  a  new  paper  called  the 
“Sun.”  In  1914,  under  new  management,  the  “Sun”  was  discon¬ 
tinued  and  the  name  of  the  afternoon  paper  changed  to  the  “Sun- 
American.”  The  “Sunday  Sun”  still  continues  as  the  only  Lawrence 
Sunday  newspaper,  and  the  “Daily  Eagle”  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
oldest  daily  newspaper  in  the  city.  In  1873  these  papers  were  sold 
and  resold  in  1890.  The  “Evening  Tribune”  was  begun  as  an  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  1890.  It  was  successful  from  the  very  beginning  and 
steadily  gained  in  influence  and  prestige. 

Until  1851  Beverly  depended  upon  Salem  newspapers  for  its  local 
events,  but  finally  the  Beverly  “Citizen”  appeared  as  a  six-column 
folio  printed  in  Boston.  It  passed  through  various  hands  until  it  sus¬ 
pended  in  June,  1919,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  material  and 
labor.  The  Beverly  “Evening  Times”  was  established  in  1893  by  the 
publishers  of  the  “Weekly  Times.”  With  the  rapid  population  growth 
there  seemed  to  be  need  of  a  home  daily.  \\  hen  the  question  of  a  city 
charter  for  Beverly  came  up  for  discussion,  a  daily  edition  of  the 
“Times”  was  promised  by  the  publishers  of  the  "Weekly  limes  ’  if 
the  charter  should  be  granted.  The  city  was  canvassed  and  six  hun¬ 
dred  subscribers  for  a  daily  paper  were  secured.  In  spite  of  the  panic 
of  1 893,  the  first  issue  of  the  “Daily  Evening  Times”  was  printed,  and 
inside  of  six  months  the  circulation  increased  to  one  thousand.  The 
paper  commenced  as  a  six-column  folio  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  had  eight  columns. 

The  “North  Shore  Breeze”  was  started  in  the  spring  of  1904  by 
its  editor,  J.  Alex.  Lodge.  From  the  beginning  it  focused  its  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  summer  resort  people  in  the  section  between  Boston  and 
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Newburyport.  In  form  it  is  a  magazine,  ranging  from  twenty-four 
pages  in  the  winter  months  to  more  than  eighty  in  the  summer  season. 
The  “Breeze”  is  very  popular  with  the  large  floating  population  of 
wealthy  summer  residents,  thus  the  subscriptions  are  by  the  year  and 
the  magazine  follows  them  to  their  winter  homes.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  “North  Shore  Breeze”  is  probably  read  by  more  millionaires 
than  any  other  weekly  paper  in  America.  It  was  first  printed  in  Bev¬ 
erly,  but  in  1906  Editor  Lodge  moved  it  to  his  home  town  of  Man¬ 
chester  because  he  had  bought  a  small  printing  office  that  later  devel¬ 
oped  into  one  of  the  best  equipped  publishing  plants  in  Essex  County. 
The  publication  was  incorporated  in  1910,  the  only  stockholders  out¬ 
side  the  original  owner  being  a  few  of  the  representative  summer  resi¬ 
dents,  whose  personal  interest  in  the  enterprise  had  much  to  do  with 
the  constant  growth  of  the  business.  In  1913  a  weekly  named  the 
“North  Shore  Reminder,”  published  in  the  Swampscott-Marblehead 
section  and  quite  similar  to  the  “Breeze,”  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Lodge.  This  consolidated  the  entire  North  Shore  field  from  Nahant 
to  Newburyport,  including  Cape  Ann,  but  the  paper  still  maintains  a 
local  interest  in  that  section  of  the  shore  line  including  Magnolia, 
Manchester,  Beverly  Farms,  and  Prides  Crossing. 

The  first  local  newspaper  in  Ipswich  was  the  “Journal,”  issued 
weekly  from  1827-28.  Next  came  the  “Register,”  which  only  lasted 
a  year,  leaving  the  town  without  a  newspaper  until  1850,  when  a 
fortnightly  of  good  news  content,  called  the  “Clarion,”  was  issued. 
In  1868  the  “Bulletin”  appeared,  whose  owner  proposed  to  furnish 
a  paper  to  several  nearby  towns  by  merely  changing  the  name  of  the 
paper,  thus  the  Rockport  “Quarry”  and  the  Ipswich  “Bulletin”  had 
the  same  content,  but  different  names.  This  idea  in  journalism  was 
soon  followed  by  the  “patent”  sheet  system  of  stereotyped  stories  and 
news.  The  only  paper  that  has  survived  is  the  Ipswich  “Chronicle,” 
established  in  1872.  Politically  independent,  it  is  printed  on  eight 
pages,  each  with  six  columns. 

The  first  newspaper  in  Marblehead,  the  “Register,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  for  three  years  after  1830  by  an  editor  who  struggled  heroically 
to  make  the  venture  a  success,  but  his  efforts  were  futile,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  suspend  publication.  Several  others  were  later  published, 
but  met  with  the  same  fate,  save  for  the  “Messenger,”  whose  genesis 
was  in  1871,  and  whose  sheets  are  still  being  circulated  throughout  the 
town  on  each  Friday. 
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It  has  been  necessary  to  treat  the  newspapers  of  the  county  in  a 
somewhat  telescopic  manner  because  of  lack  of  space.  Not  all  of 
them  have  been  discussed  or  even  mentioned,  but  it  has  been  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  work  to  deal  briefly  with  the  subject,  putting  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  early  papers  than  on  the  present  publications,  which  are  able 
to  speak  for  themselves.  Needless  to  say,  the  county’s  activities  in 
regard  to  the  news  have  been  more  than  energetic,  and  have  been  in 
keeping  with  the  characteristics  of  its  people. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  take  up  the  printing  activities  of 
the  Essex  towns  and  cities,  but  in  order  that  the  general  trend  may  at 
least  be  noticed,  a  particular  example  has  been  chosen;  namely,  a  brief 
account  of  the  history  of  printing  in  Andover.  Already  the  field  has 
been  amply  recorded  in  a  monograph  by  Scott  H.  Paradise,  of  the 
Phillips  Academy  faculty.  This  condensation  is  such  an  excellent 
piece  of  work  that  the  author,  in  conclusion,  prefers  to  invigorate  the 
reader  with  that  account  rather  than  by  any  remarks  he  might  make : 

“In  August,  1912,  an  old  brick  building  was  torn  down 
which  had  stood  for  eighty  years  close  to  the  Phillips  Academy 
campus.  It  was  the  building  connected  with  the  famous  Ando¬ 
ver  Printing  House,  which  one  hundred  years  ago  had  done 
so  much  to  make  Andover  Hill  a  theological  and  spiritual 
power  throughout  the  w’hole  world. 

“When  Eliphalet  Pearson,  the  first  principal  of  Phillips 
Academy,  for  twenty  years  professor  and  sometime  acting 
president  at  Harvard,  returned  to  Andover  in  1806  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  establishment  of  America  s  first  theological  seminary, 
there  were  two  great  aims  which  he  w’ished  to  accomplish. 
The  first  was  to  create  a  stronghold  of  Calvinism,  which 
might  counteract  the  spirit  of  Unitarianism  then  spreading 
at  Harvard.  The  second  was  to  make  the  new  seminary  a 
place  not  only  for  acquiring  but  for  improving  the  literature 
of  theology,  and  especially  to  provide  for  the  publication  of 
learned  treatises. 

“As  early  as  1798  Messrs.  Ames  and  Parker  had  set  up  a 
printing  press  in  Andover.  Galen  Ware  was  conducting  it  in 
1810,  and  in  1813,  five  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary,  this  press  was  enlarged  through  the  enterprise  of  Dr. 
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Pearson  and  established  on  the  second  floor  of  the  ‘Old  Hill 
Store.’  This  was  an  ugly,  angular  building  built  in  1810  near 
the  present  site  of  the  P.  A.  E.  Society  House  by  Deacon  Mark 
Newman  who,  though  principal  of  Phillips  Academy  from 
1795  to  1809,  had  now  retired  as  bookseller  to  the  Academy 
and  Seminary  folk,  and  publisher  of  religious  treatises. 

“Eliphalet  Pearson  was  indeed  fortunate  in  the  type  of 
men  he  found  to  conduct  his  pet  enterprise,  one  which  was 
far  to  exceed  his  hopes  in  the  production  of  a  whole  library  of 
theological  literature.  Timothy  Flagg  and  Abraham  J.  Gould, 
the  two  first  proprietors,  were  both  members  of  the  South 
Church,  the  latter  holding  the  office  of  deacon  for  twenty- 
three  years.  They  were  both  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
aims  of  the  theological  institution  their  work  was  to  serve,  and 
regarded  their  press  as  a  trust  to  be  used  in  furthering  reli¬ 
gious  faith.  These  estimable  men  set  the  lofty  tone  which  was 
to  survive  as  long  as  the  old  press  endured,  and  which  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Seminary  faculty  was  to  give  it  such  a 
high  reputation  in  the  educational  and  religious  world. 

“A  good  illustration  of  the  religious  spirit  which  pervaded 
even  the  workmen  in  the  organization  appears  in  the  story  of 
Josiah  B.  Clough,  for  many  years  a  compositor  there  and  the 
father  of  the  eccentric  Miss  Elizabeth  Clough.  Every  Sunday 
morning  he  was  seen  to  pass  down  Central  Street  at  a  regular 
hour,  and  piqued  by  curiosity,  someone  finally  asked  him  the 
purpose  of  his  weekly  pilgrimage.  Mr.  Clough  confessed  that 
he  went  to  pray  on  the  steps  of  the  Baptist  Church,  which  was 
then  closed,  that  services  might  be  resumed.  In  1858,  after 
the  ‘Great  Awakening,’  his  prayers  were  answered. 

“The  new  press  was  fortunate  in  having  the  first  fonts 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  type  in  America,  and  for  years  Har¬ 
vard  University  had  any  necessary  printing  in  the  Greek  type 
done  in  Andover.  One  of  the  first  books  published  here 
was  Professor  Moses  Stuart’s  Hebrew  grammar.  Naturally 
enough,  Professor  Stuart  found  that  no  one  knew  how  to  set 
Hebrew  type,  so  he  went  to  work  to  set  it  himself.  An  unusual 
picture  he  must  have  made,  ‘tall,  lean,  with  strong,  bold  fea¬ 
tures,  a  keen,  scholarly,  accipitrine  nose,  great  solemnity  of 
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voice  and  manner,’  his  air  Roman,  his  neck  long  and  bare  like 
Cicero’s,  as  he  bent  over  the  type  cases  in  the  little  printing 
plant.  Although  he  suffered  acutely  from  dyspepsia,  Profes¬ 
sor  Stuart  was  a  tireless  and  productive  worker,  but  when  his 
malady  interfered  with  his  labors,  his  voice  could  be  heard 
from  his  study,  rising  and  falling  in  a  wailing  prayer  for  relief. 
We  may  well  wonder  if  there  were  not  occasions  when, 
attacked  by  his  uncomfortable  illness  and  confronted  with  a 
task  so  exacting  and  unfamiliar,  his  prayers  did  not  also 
resound  from  the  windows  of  Flagg  and  Gould.  At  length 
Professor  Stuart  taught  his  compositor  to  do  the  work,  and  his 
Hebrew  grammar,  published  in  1813  and  the  first  printed  in 
America,  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  standard  among 
theological  seminaries.  Other  outstanding  books  printed  for 
local  authors  included  Robinsons  New  Testament  Lexicon, 
Porter’s  ‘Rhetorical  Reader,’  Stuart’s  ‘Letters  to  Channing,’ 
and  many  other  classical  and  religious  works. 

“In  1821,  Dr.  John  Codman,  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
in  Dorchester,  contributed  $2,000  for  the  purchase  of  add- 
tional  type  to  be  used  in  printing  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
tongues,  and  books  printed  from  this  type  were  inscribed  as 
from  the  Codman  Press.  William  Bartlet  and  others  soon 
made  similar  contributions,  and  by  1829  the  press  had  type 
for  eleven  Oriental  languages  besides  Hebrew,  and  many 
books  were  issued  there  which  could  not  have  been  printed  at 
any  other  press  in  America.  William  H.  Grey,  an  English 
compositor  later  working  for  the  press,  was  capable  of  setting 
type  in  all  of  these  eleven  languages. 

“Many  a  Seminary  graduate  carried  the  inspiration  derived 
from  the  work  of  the  press  and  of  Professor  Stuart  writh  him 
to  far  off  mission  fields  and  allowed  no  difficulties  of  language 
to  prevent  the  writing  and  printing  of  religious  works.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Park’s  speech  at  the  Centennial  in  1878, 
Andover  alumni  had  written  scores  and  hundreds  of  volumes 
in  the  tongues  of  the  Mahratta  and  Tamil,  Arabic  and  Syriac, 
Armeno-Turkish  and  Arabo-Turkish,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  various  languages  of  Africa,  and  the 
islands  of  the  seas.  Fired  by  the  same  inspiration  they  had 
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not  only  written  grammars  and  lexicons,  but  had  invented 
alphabets  for  languages  where  none  existed  before;  they  had 
not  only  written,  but  had  printed  the  books  they  wrote;  they 
had  not  only  set  the  type,  but  had  occasionally  made  the  type 
with  their  own  hands.  With  a  note  of  justifiable  elation  Pro¬ 
fessor  Park  concludes,  ‘There  is  no  man  now  living  who  can 
read  the  alphabets  of  all  the  languages  in  wdiich  the  alumni 
of  our  Seminary  have  published  their  thoughts.’ 

“No  less  impressive  than  its  spiritual  inspiration  was  the 
material  output  of  the  old  Andover  press.  According  to  the 
calculation  of  Mr.  Warren  F.  Draper,  its  last  proprietor,  the 
press  published  during  seventy  years  separate  titles  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  which  would  form  233  octavo  volumes  of  500  pages 
each.  Of  these  more  than  one  hundred  were  written  by  Ando¬ 
ver  professors  and  attained  a  circulation  of  400,000.  Deal¬ 
ers  sold  these  books  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Oberlin,  and  Chicago.  Tracts  printed  over  100  years 
ago  were  sold  through  dealers  throughout  the  country  includ¬ 
ing  what  was  then  Michigan  Territory.  But  the  brilliant  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  professors  were  not  to  be  left  behind. 
Six  of  them  issued  books  through  the  Andover  press  which  had 
a  circulation  of  at  least  a  million.  These  women,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  most  popular  authoresses  of  the  day, 
were  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author  of  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,”  whose  husband  was  a  professor  at  the  Seminary; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  Mrs.  Sarah  Stuart 
Robbins,  Mrs.  Harriet  Woods  Baker,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Woods  Lawrence. 

“An  amusing  story  bearing  on  the  Andover  press  is  told 
of  an  effort  of  the  New  York  ‘World’  to  increase  its  circula¬ 
tion.  In  May,  1889,  this  journal  printed  in  a  single  issue  the 
entire  text  of  the  ‘Book  of  Enoch,  a  translation  from  the 
Ethiopic,  published  a  few  years  ago  in  Andover.’ 

“  ‘Send  twenty-five  cents  for  a  three  months’  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  “World,”’  the  advertisement  threatened;  ‘other¬ 
wise  you  will  have  to  send  $1.75  to  W.  F.  Draper,  of  Ando¬ 
ver,  in  order  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  lost  book  of  the  Bible, 
hidden  for  1800  years.’ 
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“We  do  not  know  what  effect  this  naive  announcement  had 
on  the  ‘World’s’  subscription  list,  but  it  inevitably  resulted  in 
several  orders  for  the  complete  text  with  the  introduction  and 
notes  being  received  in  Andover.  After  the  press  had  remained 
in  the  Brick  House  over  thirty  years,  Mr.  Draper  moved  it 
in  the  late  ’sixties  to  the  Draper  block  at  37  Main  Street, 
where  it  remained  until  December,  1906. 

“However,  the  old  press  did  not  confine  itself  solely  to 
publishing  the  work  of  Andover  professors  and  their  wives. 
From  it  the  first  tracts  of  the  American  Tract  Society^  were 
issued  and  also  the  numbers  of  the  “Biblical  Repository  and 
the  “Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Theological  Review,”  two  reli¬ 
gious  periodicals  which  were  popular  eighty  or  ninety  years 
ago.  Also  the  first  temperance  newspaper  in  America,  the 
“Journal  of  Humanity  and  Herald”  of  the  American  Tem¬ 
perance  Society  was  published  in  Andover  from  May  27, 
1829.  This  paper  was  the  organ  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Temperance,  which  had  been  founded  in 
Boston  in  1826,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Justin 
Edwards,  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  from  1812  to  1827, 
a  trustee  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  President  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  from  1836  to  1842.  The  ‘Journal  of  Human¬ 
ity’  lived  for  only  four  years.  At  this  early  stage  of  the  tem¬ 
perance  movement  its  circulation  could  not  have  been  large, 
and  it  contained  very  little  news  to  commend  it  to  the  non¬ 
temperance  reader.  Of  advertisements,  without  which  no 
paper  can  exist  for  long,  it  seldom  printed  more  than  a  single 

column. 

“For  twenty  years  thereafter  Andover  was  without  a 
newspaper,  but  on'February  19,  1853,  the  first  number  of  the 
‘Andover  Advertiser’  appeared.  This  was  published  every 
Saturday  at  the  office  of  John  D.  Flagg,  opposite  Phillips 
Academy.’  Mr.  Flagg’s  establishment  was  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Brick  House,  erected  in  1832  near  the  pres¬ 
ent  Phillips  Gateway  when  the  press  had  outgrown  its  old 
quarters,  and  which  many  Phillips  alumni  will  remember  as  a 
boarding  house  run  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Toby.  The  size  of  the 
‘Advertiser’  was  at  first  fourteen  by  eleven  inches,  and  it  con- 
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sisted  of  four  pages  with  four  columns  to  a  page.  It  was 
always  said  to  be  conducted  by  an  ‘Association  of  Gentlemen.’ 
These  gentlemen,  who  wrote  on  a  variety  of  topics  and  under 
a  variety  of  names,  were  the  Hon.  George  Foster,  Mr.  East¬ 
man  Sanborn,  and  Mr.  Moses  Foster,  the  cashier  of  the 
Andover  bank.  However,  the  first  of  the  three  did  most  of 
the  work,  and  later  conducted  an  Andover  column  in  the 
Lawrence  ‘American.’  In  May,  1855,  Mr.  Warren  F.  Draper, 
who  the  year  before  had  bought  the  press,  took  over  the  paper 
from  Mr.  Flagg  and  published  the  ‘Advertiser’  for  eleven 
years,  then  sold  it  to  the  Lawrence  ‘American.’  The  last  num¬ 
ber  appeared  on  February  10,  1866. 

Both  Andover  and  the  Andover  press  were  always  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  type  of  men  who  controlled  the  publishing  house, 
and  Warren  F.  Draper,  the  last  and  most  notable  of  the  long 
line  of  names  associated  with  it,  carried  on  the  tradition  of  the 
Christian  business  man.’  He  was  a  graduate  of  Phillips 
Academy  in  1843,  °f  Amherst  in  1847,  ar*d  began  his  studies 
at  the  Andover  1  heological  Seminary,  but  failing  eyesight  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  resign.  In  1849  he  entered  the  employ  of  Allen, 
Morrill  and  Wardwell,  then  the  proprietors  of  the  press,  and 
in  1854  became  the  sole  proprietor.  Before  he  relinquished 
control,  in  1887,  he  had  published  more  than  600  volumes, 
some  of  which  had  a  very  large  sale.  He  accumulated  during 
his  life  a  considerable  fortune,  a  large  part  of  which  he 
devoted  to  charitable  objects,  his  total  donations  to  Andover 
institutions  amounting  to  over  $100,000.  His  most  generous 
gifts  were  to  Abbot  Academy,  New  England’s  first  private 
girls  school,  of  which  he  was  trustee  and  treasurer,  but  he  also 
gave  to  Phillips  Academy  the  Draper  Prize  Speaking  Fund, 
Draper  Cottage,  and  a  scholarship.  In  March,  1904,  the  Ando¬ 
ver  town  meeting  passed  a  resolution  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Draper,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  town,  and  who,  on  his 
eighty-fifth  birthday,  had  sent  $1,000  to  the  selectmen  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  children.  In  1887  Mr. 
Draper  sold  the  press  to  a  corporation  of  Andover  business 
men,  of  which  John  N.  Cole  was  treasurer  and  business  man- 
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ager,  and  it  at  once  established  the  present  Andover  Press, 
publishing  the  Andover  ‘Townsman.’ 

“The  plant  remained  in  the  Draper  Building  until  Decem¬ 
ber,  1906,  when  it  moved  to  its  new  home,  the  Press  Building, 
where  it  still  is.  Since  that  date  several  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  building,  and  modern  machinery  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  added  to  meet  the  ever-growing  requirements  of  the 
business. 

“The  Andover  press  was  a  distinguished  little  plant  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  doing  important  work  for  the  Seminary,  Academy, 
and  Harvard.  Today  it  prints  for  Phillips,  Abbot,  Harvard, 
Yale,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  institutions  and  commercial  houses.  It  still  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  but  much  larger  and  more  modern  organization. 

Its  present  academic  work  is  primarily  for  undergraduates. 

“Of  the  forces  that  made  Andover  in  the  last  century  a 
world-renowned  center  of  religious  and  spiritual  life,  the  Old 
Andover  press  was  no  small  part.  Working  in  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  theological  professors,  whom  they  resembled  in 
their  religious  enthusiasm,  the  Andover  printers  did  their 
share  to  spread  Christianity  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth, 
and  to  inspire  those  who  were  working  at  home  and  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  field  with  fresh  vigor.  And  perhaps  not  the  least  of  their 
services  was  the  stimulation  they  gave,  by  the  recognition  of 
feminine  writers,  to  the  development  of  woman  s  place  in 
literature.” 
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“Municipal  History  of  Essex  County,”  edited  by  B.  F.  Arring¬ 
ton,  New  York,  1922. 

“Salem  Imprints,  1768-1825,”  H.  S.  Tapley,  Salem,  1927. 

“A  History  of  Printing  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,”  S.  H.  Para¬ 
dise,  Andover,  1931. 
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Fraternal  Organizations 

By  Elroy  S.  Thompson 


It  may  be  a  far  cry  from  the  alpha  of  heraldry  to  the  present 
crusade  to  have  every  free-born  American  citizen,  with  his  heritage 
of  liberty  and  passion  for  freedom,  solemnly  and  unresistingly  regis¬ 
ter  his  fingerprints.  There  may  be  no  direct  connection  between  the 
symbols  which  in  all  ages  have  been  employed  by  various  families  or 
tribes,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  as  their  distinguishing  marks,  and  the 
jewels  or  badges  worn  by  present  and  past  officers  in  fraternal  organi¬ 
zations  to  signify  their  rank  or  honors.  Again,  even  those  who  have 
risen  to  distinction  in  fraternal  organizations  in  Essex  County  may 
never  have  thought  of  the  connection  of  the  particular  lodge,  coun¬ 
cil,  chapter,  or  branch  in  which  they  have  labored,  with  other  branches 
of  the  same  order.  Still  more  improbable  is  it,  that  the  average 
“joiner”  of  a  society  has  ever  recognized  his  connection  with  fraternal 
organizations  in  general;  their  common  ancestry,  interdependence, 
significance,  mission  and  achievements. 

We  have  no  Knights  of  the  Garter,  no  Order  of  the  Bath  or 
Thistle,  no  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  or  Iron  Cross.  These  are 
decorations  of  the  Old  World,  such  as  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah, 
the  Roman  Eagle,  the  Danish  Raven,  or  White  Horse  of  Saxony,  "i  et, 
if  one  traces  fraternal  organizations,  their  genealogical  derivations, 
and  the  like,  going  back  to  the  Guilds  in  England,  one  is  only  traveling 
in  reverse  gear  to  a  halfway  station.  He  must,  at  least,  return  to  Egypt 
and  the  so-called  “Mysteries”  about  the  time  of  the  Arabian  conquest. 
He  can  safely  take  the  word  of  Bayard  Taylor  that  Egyptian  monu¬ 
ments  show  that  the  spiritual  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  writings  were 
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taught  in  Egypt  five  hundred  years  before  Moses  was  born;  and 
groups  of  scholars  and  philosophers  capitalized  on  what  they  learned 
and  had  mystic  ways  and  means  of  identifying  themselves  to  one 
another. 

Men  are  justly  proud  of  jewels  and  badges  which  they  have  won 
by  active  participation  in  organizations  which  are  demonstrating 
what  the  square  and  compasses  stand  for  in  the  Masonic  fraternity; 
the  three  links  of  Odd  Fellowship ;  the  triangular  badge  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias;  the  elaborate  insignia  of  the  Improved  Order  of  Red 
Men;  the  dial  with  hands  signifying  1 1  o’clock  on  the  emblem  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  just  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  older  and  larger  fraternal  organizations  which  exist,  and  long 
have  existed,  in  Essex  County.  They  have  contributed  materially  to 
the  peace,  happiness,  prosperity  and  good  will  of  this  historic  com¬ 
munity.  Those  entitled  to  wear  the  emblems  of  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions  are  connected  with  institutions  which  have  proven  their  worth 
until  they  have  won  the  recognition  and  respect  of  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

Even  though  some  of  the  fraternal  organizations,  or  secret  socie¬ 
ties,  do  not  revel  in  claims  to  remote  antiquity,  they  have  a  common 
ancestry,  as  far  as  principles  which  govern  the  orders  are  concerned 
and,  in  startling  instances,  the  rituals  have  a  similarity  and  are  based 
on  the  same  ancient  examples,  in  harmony  with  the  two  great  com¬ 
mandments.  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote:  “The  race  of  mankind  would 
perish  did  they  cease  to  aid  each  other”;  and  Lord  Alfred  Tennyson, 
in  his  “Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,”  says  in  stanza  7  : 

“From  yon  blue  heaven  above  us  bent, 

The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent.” 

And  in  the  same  poem  Tennyson  says: 

“Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.” 

Those,  therefore,  who  have  been  decorated  by  lodges  which  teach 
loyalty  to  country,  the  golden  rule,  brotherly  kindness  and  relief, 
are  as  proud  of  those  decorations  as  though  they  had  been  deco¬ 
rated  by  king  or  potentate,  with  ribbon,  cross,  or  wreath;  and  they 
believe  that  their  distinction  is  more  American,  to  say  the  least. 
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There  are,  roughly  speaking,  three  hundred  nationally  known 
secret  societies  in  the  United  States  and  some  6,000,000  members. 
There  are  mysteries,  mythical  incidents,  and  traditions  connected  with 
societies,  some  of  which  wTere  presumably  intentionally  inserted  and 
carried  on  without  much  truth  to  back  them.  Actual  knowledge,  even 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  societies,  is  possessed  only  by  those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  fraternal  histories,  and  these  constitute  a 
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small  percentage  of  the  membership.  Such  students  have  forsaken,  in 
the  interest  of  truth,  even  some  of  the  most  cherished  traditions. 
Legendary  accounts  have  intrigued  so  many  that  it  seems  almost  a 
shame  to  disillusion  those  who  believe  them,  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  make  them  accept  the  corrections.  Essex  County  has  its  share  of 
the  numerous  secret  societies  and  its  fraternal  history  is  interesting 
and  worthy. 
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Directly,  or  indirectly,  the  Masonic  fraternity  is  the  parent  organi¬ 
zation  of  modern  secret  societies.  Few  know  why  or  how  and  to 
what  extent  there  is  a  Masonic  trace  in  their  fraternal  blood  stream. 
Symbolism  appeals,  and  people  like  to  parade.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  candidates  are  initiated  each  year  into  fraternities  and  sis¬ 
terhoods,  and  it  can’t  help  affecting  the  family  life. 

George  Washington  was  a  Mason.  So  were  most  of  his  generals. 
Before  the  Revolution  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  generally  officered  by 
Masons.  They  had  their  share  in  events  which  led  to  the  Revolution. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  Mason  and  of  the  order  he  wrote : 

“It  has  secrets  peculiar  to  itself,  but  of  what  do  these 
principally  consist?  They  consist  of  signs  and  tokens,  which 
serve  as  testimonials  of  character  and  qualifications,  which  are 
only  conferred  after  a  due  course  of  instruction  and  examina¬ 
tion.  These  are  of  no  small  value.  They  speak  a  universal 
language,  and  act  as  a  passport  to  the  attention  and  support 
of  the  initiated  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  cannot  be  lost 
so  long  as  memory  retains  its  power. 

“Let  the  possessor  of  them  be  expatriated,  shipwrecked  or 
imprisoned.  Let  him  be  stripped  of  everything  he  has  got  in 
the  world.  Still  these  credentials  remain  and  are  available 
for  use  as  circumstances  require.  The  great  effects  which  they 
have  produced  are  established  by  the  most  incontestable  facts 
of  history.  They  have  stayed  the  uplifted  hand  of  the 
destroyer.  They  have  softened  the  asperities  of  the  tyrant. 
They  have  mitigated  the  horrors  of  captivity.  They  have  sub¬ 
dued  the  rancor  of  malevolence,  and  broken  down  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  political  animosity  and  sectarian  alienation. 

“On  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  solitude  of  the  uncultivated 
forests,  or  in  the  busy  haunts  of  the  crowded  city,  they  have 
made  men  of  the  most  hostile  feelings,  and  most  distant  reli¬ 
gions  and  the  most  diversified  conditions,  rush  to  the  aid  of 
each  other,  and  feel  social  joy  and  satisfaction  that  they  have 
been  able  to  afford  relief  to  a  brother  Mason.” 

Anti-Masonic  Excitement — In  1827  an  anti-Masonic  politi¬ 
cal  party  made  its  appearance  in  the  United  States,  making  political 
capital  of  the  Morgan  incident.  Previous  to  1827  there  were  in 
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Essex  County  twelve  Masonic  lodges  which  are  still  in  existence. 
Interest  in  the  anti-Masonic  excitement  and  all  that  it  entailed,  divid¬ 
ing  families,  leading  to  social  ostracism,  breaking  of  church  affilia¬ 
tions  and  general  misunderstandings,  founded  on  prejudice  and 
fanned  by  propaganda,  was  rife  in  Essex  County.  Masonry  in  the 
county  had  its  first  lodge  in  1760,  when  Philanthropic  Lodge  was 
instituted  in  Marblehead. 

Other  lodges  which  w’ent  through  the  anti-Masonic  excitement 
and  period  of  persecution  were  those  of  Newburyport,  Gloucester, 
Salem,  Haverhill,  Lynn,  Peabody,  Andover,  Amesbury>  Beverly  and 
Lawrence. 

William  Morgan,  of  Batavia,  New  York,  was  arrested  September 
11,  1826,  on  a  charge  of  petit  larceny  and  put  in  jail  at  Canandaigua, 
New  Y  ork.  It  was  claimed  that  Morgan  was  about  to  issue  a  book 
exposing  the  secrets  of  Freemasonry. 

The  story  circulated  was  that  on  the  evening  of  September  12, 
in  the  absence  of  the  jailer,  the  amount  of  the  execution  was  paid  to 
the  jailer’s  wife,  whereupon  Morgan  was  released.  The  story  con¬ 
tinued  that  he  was  taken  in  a  closed  carriage,  guarded  by  several  men, 
to  Fort  Niagara  on  the  Niagara  River.  All  trace  of  him  was  there 
lost,  until  the  following  October,  when  a  badly  decomposed  body 
was  found  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  body  was  identified 
by  Morgan’s  wife  or  widow,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  others  who  knew 
him,  as  that  of  the  missing  Morgan. 

A  few  months  before,  Timothy  Munroe,  a  Canadian  fisherman, 
was  drowned.  Members  of  the  Munroe  family  were  positive  that 
the  body  was  that  of  the  fisherman. 

Thurlow  Weed,  William  H.  Seward,  and  other  members  of  the 
National  Republican  party,  had  political  ambitions  and  attempted  to 
ride  into  office  on  the  Morgan  incident.  W  eed  is  said  to  have  replied 
to  someone  who  asked  him  if  he  were  positive  in  his  identification  of 
the  body  that  “It’s  a  good  enough  Morgan  until  after  election.” 

Prejudice  against  secret  societies  and  the  alleged  oaths  which  can¬ 
didates  were  forced  to  take  was  inflamed  by  propaganda,  kept  at 
white  heat  by  politicians  for  political  purposes.  New  England 
churches  and  the  press  aligned  themselves  on  the  anti-Masonic  side. 
Itinerant  lecturers  saw  an  opportunity  to  “expose  Freemasonry”  by 
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hiring  halls  and  giving  public  representations  of  what  they  said  were 
Masonic  ceremonies.  Even  the  very  elect  were  deceived.  John 
Quincy  Adams  contributed  to  the  public  press  “Letters  on  the  Masonic 
Institution,”  later  published  in  book  form. 

Weak-hearted  men,  in  some  instances,  renounced  their  Masonic 
affiliations,  being  unable  to  live  in  peace  with  misinformed  and  preju¬ 
diced  relatives.  Social,  political,  and  religious  ostracism  was  the 
alternative,  but  most  of  the  Essex  County  Masons  stood  by  their 
altars  or  held  meetings  somewhere  else,  if  not  in  their  accustomed 
lodge  rooms. 

The  English  rite  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1733.  In  1769  Joseph 
Warren  was  “Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  Boston,  New  England, 
and  Within  One  Hundred  Miles  of  the  Same.”  In  1773  Joseph  War¬ 
ren  was  appointed  by  the  Grand  Master  of  Scotland  “Grand  Master 
of  Masons  for  the  Continent  of  America.”  His  death  at  Bunker 
Hill  resulted  in  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  declaring  its  inde¬ 
pendence  and  sovereignty,  thus  becoming  the  first  Independent  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons  in  America.  Masonry  was  deeply  entrenched  in 
the  idea  of  American  liberty,  and  anti-Masonic  propaganda  was  not 
destined  to  overthrow  its  convictions  of  universal  brotherhood,  the 
cultivation  of  virtues,  relief  of  suffering,  and  search  for  truth  among 
the  Essex  County  fishermen,  shipmasters,  artisans,  farmers  and  the 
liberty-loving  people  in  general  who  knew  its  virtues. 

Genesis  of  Essex  County  Lodges — Grateful  acknowledgment 
is  made  to  numerous  members  of  various  fraternal  organizations  for 
their  cooperation  in  furnishing  facts  concerning  their  own  and  allied 
societies.  Conspicuous  in  this  helpful  group  has  been  Past  Master 
George  M.  R.  Holmes,  of  Andover,  present  secretary  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  s  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  who  has  made  the  following  excellent 
contribution  regarding  Freemasonry  in  Essex  County: 

“While  there  were  Freemasons  in  Essex  County  years 
before,  it  was  not  until  1760  that  a  Masonic  Lodge  was  insti¬ 
tuted  within  its  confines.  To  the  seafaring  town  of  Marble¬ 
head  goes  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  receive  that  honor. 
Philanthropic  Lodge  was  granted  its  charter  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  that  year  and  from  that  day  on  it  has 
held  an  honored  position  in  the  Masonic  fraternity  of  the 
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Bay  State.  Only  recently  it  celebrated  its  175 th  anniversary 
in  a  most  fitting  manner. 

“From  that  year  on  the  growth  of  Freemasonry  in  the 
county  has  been  a  steady  and  honored  one,  until  today  there 
are  no  less  than  thirty-three  lodges  within  the  district,  and 
reports  showed  that  the  total  membership  on  August  3ISC 
1934,  was  I4A93- 

“The  largest  individual  lodge  in  the  county  is  Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  of  Lynn,  which  has  1,035  members.  The  next  largest 
is  also  situated  in  Lynn.  It  is  Golden  Fleece,  w'hich  was  char¬ 
tered  in  1865  and  has  a  membership  of  943.  There  are  five 
lodges  in  the  famous  shoe  city  and  they  have  a  total  member¬ 
ship  of  2,918,  which  is  over  1,000  more  than  can  be  shown 
by  the  city  of  Lawrence,  which  has  1,457,  belonging  to  three 
lodges.  Haverhill,  another  noted  shoe  city,  is  a  close  third 
to  Lawrence,  as  the  membership  of  its  two  lodges  totals  1,231. 

“The  lodges  of  the  county  are  divided  among  five  districts, 
one  of  these  districts  being  subdivided  into  two  districts,  each 
bearing  the  same  number,  but  qualified  by  different  names. 
Thirty-two  of  the  lodges  make  up  four  of  the  districts,  while 
the  other  lodge,  William  Sutton,  which  is  in  Saugus  and  was 
chartered  in  1866,  is  in  District  (Melrose)  No.  VII.  The 
other  four  districts  are  known  as  District  (Salem)  No.  VIII, 
which  has  seven  lodges  with  a  membership  of  2,996;  District 
(Lynn)  No.  VIII,  which  has  six  lodges  with  a  membership  of 
2,965;  District  (Gloucester)  No.  IX,  which  has  six  lodges, 
with  a  membership  of  2,264;  District  (Newburyport)  No.  X, 
which  has  seven  lodges  with  a  membership  of  2,686  and  Dis¬ 
trict  (Lawrence)  No.  XI,  which  has  six  lodges  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  2,799. 

“Each  of  the  districts  is  presided  over  by  a  District  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  with  the  Salem  and  Lynn  No.  VIII  having  a 
deputy  over  each.  The  following  are  holding  the  positions  at 
the  present  time:  Harry  E.  Dearborn,  Melrose;  Everett  A. 
Sumner,  Salem;  Kendall  A.  Sanderson,  Swampscott;  Lendal 
W.  Harding,  Gloucester;  John  B.  Davis,  Haverhill,  and 
Walter  I.  Churchill,  Methuen.” 
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I  he  lodges  in  order  of  seniority,  location,  Presiding  Master  and 
membership,  follow: 


Year.  Name  of  Lodge  and  Location. 

1760 — Philanthropic,  Marblehead  . 

1766 — St.  John’s,  Newburyport  . 

1770 — The  Tyrian,  Gloucester  . 

177 9 — Essex,  Salem  . 

1802 —  Merrimack,  Haverhill  . 

1803 —  St.  Mark’s,  Newburyport  . 

1805 — Mount  Carmel,  Lynn  . 

1808 — Jordan,  Peabody  . 

1822 — Saint  Matthew’s,  Andover  . 

— Warren,  Amesbury  . 

1824 —  Liberty,  Beverly  . 

1825 —  Grecian,  Lawrence  . 

1851 — Ashler,  Rockport  . 

i860 — John  Hancock,  Methuen  . 

1862 —  Tuscan,  Lawrence  . 

1863 —  Amity,  Danvers  . 

1864 —  Saggahew,  Haverhill  . 

— John  T.  Heard,  Ipswich  . 

— Starr  King,  Salem  . 

1865 —  Acacia,  East  Gloucester . 

— Golden  Fleece,  Lynn . 

1866 —  William  Sutton,  Saugus  . 

1867 —  Charles  C.  Dame,  Georgetown  ... 

1868 —  Bethany,  Merrimac . . 

1869 —  Phoenician,  Lawrence  . 

1870 —  Mosaic,  Danvers  . 

1874 — Cochichewick,  North  Andover  .  . 

1906 — Damascus,  Lynn  . 

1914 — -Wayfarers,  Swampscott  . 

1920 — Budleigh,  Beverly  . 

— Bethlehem,  Lynn  . 

— Manchester,  Manchester  . 

1928 — Benjamin  F.  Arrington,  Lynn 


Master. 

.Clarence  E.  Chapman  . 

.Fred  S.  Noyes  . 

Weston  U.  Friend  .... 
.George  W.  Curtis  .... 
.Norman  P.  Wentworth 

.  Perley  E.  Miller  . 

Francis  Lord  . 

.  Carlton  A.  Healey 

James  E.  Downs . 

Raymond  O.  Davis 

John  D.  Martyn . 

Frederick  G.  Casper  . . . 
J.  Raymond  Sanders  . . 

Harry  G.  Irving  . 

Dean  K.  Webster,  Jr.  . 

Harry  T.  Wood  . 

Warren  B.  Allen  . 

C.  Gardner  Caverly  . . . 
G.  Layton  Stearns 
Lawrence  W.  Brown  . . 

Roger  L.  Currant  . 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Boyle 

Robert  B.  Adams  . 

Willard  T.  Kelly . 

Philip  A.  Carr  . 

Henry  E.  Rider  . 

Edgar  Bower  . 

John  M.  Nichols  . 

Tames  C.  Soutter  . 

William  Lochhead . 

Clarence  F.  Wentworth 

Byron  P.  Roberts  . 

Henry  J.  Hatch  . 


Member¬ 

ship. 

. . . .  410 

....  413 

. . . .  44s 
. . . .  472 

....  685 
. . . .  294 
....  1054 

....  411 

. . . .  450 

. . . .  410 
. . . .  756 

. . . .  750 

. . . .  245 

. ...  610 

. . . .  281 
- • . .  335 

- . . .  546 

. . . .  327 
- . . .  524 

•  • . .  359 

• . . •  943 

. . . .  483 
....  187 
. ...  151 

. . . .  444 
, . . .  294 

. . . .  264 
• • ■ .  477 
. . . .  446 

■  151 

. . . .  342 
. ...  132 
. . . .  102 


Higher  Degrees  and  the  Eastern  Star — It  is  not  permissible, 
within  the  limits  of  this  chapter,  to  go  into  detail  concerning  the  local 
organizations  of  the  higher  degrees  in  Freemasonry,  such  as  the 
Chapter,  Council  and  Commandery.  Essex  County  Masons  are 
enthusiastic  members  of  all  the  higher  degree  bodies  in  the  usual  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  number  of  members  of  the  Blue  Lodge,  as  the  body 
giving  the  first  three  degrees  is  usually  called.  Then  there  is  the 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  not  a  Masonic 
Order,  but  having  a  membership  open  only  to  Knights  Templar,  or 
Masons  who  have  taken  the  thirty-second  degree.  The  Mystic 
Shrine  was  founded  by  Masons,  open  to  those  who  have  passed  the 
usual  Masonic  investigations  and  received  the  usual  Masonic  recom¬ 
mendations.  Its  ritual  is  linked  with  Arabic  traditions,  legends,  and 
titles,  and  is  popular  with  so  many  Masons  that  it  deserves  mention 
here  with  strictly  Masonic  affiliations. 
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The  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  is  an  organization  for  wives, 
mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  members  of  the  Masonic  Order, 
which  has  twenty-one  chapters  in  Essex  County.  It  has  its  own  ritual, 
with  lessons  in  harmony  with  those  of  Masonry;  and  Master  Masons 
are  privileged  to  join,  a  privilege  which  has  been  accepted  by  a  large 
number. 

The  present  membership  of  Essex  County  chapters  of  the  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star  is  about  6,500,  and  this  large  total  is  constantly 
increasing  as  the  worthy  purposes  and  achievements  of  the  various 
chapters  and  the  general  organization  become  better  understood  and 
appreciated. 

Martha  Washington  Chapter,  No.  21,  of  Gloucester,  is  the  oldest 
in  the  county  and  one  of  the  early  chapters  in  Massachusetts,  as  its 
number  indicates.  It  was  instituted  March  26,  1888,  having  a  start 
of  nine  years  on  its  nearest  rival,  Friendship  Chapter,  of  Amesbury, 
instituted  April  22,  1897,  having  just  observed  its  thirty-eighth 


birthday. 

A  list  of  the  chapters  in  Essex  County,  dates  of  institution,  and 
membership  at  the  beginning  of  1935  follows: 

Member- 


No.  Name.  Location. 

21 — Martha  Washington . Gloucester  .. 

58 — Friendship  . Amesbury  .. 

71— Bethel  . Merrimac  . . 

76—  Laurel  Hill  . Newburyport 

77—  Regis . Lynn  . 

78 —  Lawrence  . Lawrence  . . . 

90 — Fidelity  . Haverhill  ... 

95— -Heard  . Ipswich  - 

98— Salem  . Salem  . 

100 —  Toutoquon  . East  Saugus 

101 —  Diana  . Beverly  ..  . 

1 19 — Mount  Burnet  . Danvers 

157— Victory . Swampscott  . 

162 — Peabody  . Peabody  - 

169 — Lynn  . Lynn  . 

176 — Georgetown . Georgetown 

186—  Marblehead  . Marblehead 

187 —  Andover  . Andover  ... 

195— Radiant . Lynn  . 

204 — Methuen  . Methuen 

207 — Manchester*  . Manchester 


Instituted. 
March  26,  1888.... 

April  22,  1897 . 

March  5,  1900 . 

January  31,  1901 . . . 

•March  8,  1901 . 

.April  29,  1901 . 

January  26,  1904... 
December  27,  1904. 

•April  24,  1905 . 

.December  6,  1905. 
.January  17,  1906.. 
.October  27,  1908. . 
.November  16,  1918 
.November  8,  1919. 
.November  6,  1920. 
.October  15,  1921.. 
.October  5,  1922... 
.October  25,  1922. . 
.November  3,  1923. 

.April  1,  1925 . 

.November  9,  1926. 


ship. 


34  2 
304 
134 


203 

749 


742 


278 

157 


400 

389 

361 

325 

247 

233 


421 

152 


221 


257 

308 

163 


*Manchester  Chapter  surrendered  its  charter  February  28,  1935- 


Within  the  past  few  years  several  organizations  of  the  De  Molay 
Order  have  brought  to  a  large  number  of  Essex  County  boys  the 
teaching  and  principles  of  Freemasonry.  The  Rainbow  Girls,  for 
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those  who  look  forward  to  membership  later  in  the  Eastern  Star,  has 
made  commendable  progress. 

Odd  Fellowship’s  Steady  Rise — The  present  list  of  Odd  Fel¬ 
low  lodges  in  the  county  numbers  thirty-four  and  the  dates  of  their 
institution  show  that  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  is  one 
of  the  orders  which  won  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  this 
community  while  the  order  was  young  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
always  held  such  a  favorable  position. 

James  B.  Barnes,  the  father  of  Odd  Fellowship  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  came  to  Boston  in  1817.  He  was  an  English  Odd  Fellow  and 
made  attempts  to  locate  other  Odd  Fellows  for  fraternal  sociability, 
frequenting  the  wharves  when  a  vessel  arrived  in  the  hope  of  recog¬ 
nizing  some  fellow  member  of  the  order.  After  being  in  Boston 
about  a  year  he  learned  that  James  Wilson,  the  town  crier,  was  an 
English  Odd  Fellow.  Wilson  had  an  ale  house  at  23  Cornhill  and 
at  that  address  five  English  Odd  Fellows  soon  met  and  held  informal 
lodge  meetings.  In  addition  to  Barnes  and  Wilson,  there  were  Jacob 
Myers,  of  Jewish  parentage;  Thomas  Kennedy,  an  Irishman;  and 
H.  D.  Fregere,  a  Frenchman. 

Five  was  the  requisite  number  to  form  an  Odd  Fellows  lodge,  and 
they  made  a  written  record  of  their  meeting  March  26,  1820.  It  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  hold  meetings  in  the  ale  house  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  although  James  B.  Eaton  wras  given  the  initiatory  degree  in  such 
surroundings  and  under  such  conditions.  Having  become  initiated, 
he  invited  the  others  to  hold  meetings  at  his  home  on  Federal  Street. 
There  James  B.  Barnes  was  chosen  Noble  Grand;  H.  D.  Fregere, 
Vice-Grand;  Jacob  Myers,  Warden;  and  Thomas  Kennedy,  Secretary. 

The  new  lodge  attracted  the  attention  of  “Ye  Boston  Benevolent 
Society,”  which  was  composed  of  members  whom  Barnes  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  considered  worthy  to  become  Odd  Fellows.  So  the  benevolent 
society  members  were  initiated  as  Odd  Fellows  in  April,  1822.  They 
paid  $3  each  for  their  initiation  and  contributed  their  entire  treasury 
fund,  $22. 

The  old  Masonic  Hall  on  Market  Square,  near  the  head  of  Ann 
Street,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  from  1807 
to  1821,  was  dedicated  February  22,  1823,  as  the  first  Odd  Fellows 
Hall  in  America.  The  Boston  brethren  believed  there  was  no  other 
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Odd  Fellow  lodge  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  that  same 
month  a  communication  was  received  from  Washington  Lodge,  No.  1, 
in  Maryland,  asking  for  information  regarding  the  Boston  lodge. 
This  startled  and  amazed  the  Massachusetts  Lodge,  No.  1,  but  it  was 
good  news. 

James  Wilson  took  a  vacation  from  his  duties  as  town  crier  and 
ale  house  landlord  and  sailed  from  Boston  to  Baltimore  to  pay  the 
first  good-will  or  fraternal  visit  in  American  Odd  Fellowship  history. 
He  visited  the  Maryland  lodge  and  showed  records  and  other  papers 
of  the  Boston  lodge.  Both  lodges  had  been  self  instituted,  the  one  at 
Maryland  having  records  of  its  meetings  since  April  26,  1819,  while 
the  Boston  lodge  began  to  keep  records  March  20,  1820,  although  it 
held  informal  meetings  at  the  ale  house  perhaps  earlier  than  the  first 
meeting  in  Maryland. 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the  visiting  Massachusetts  Noble  Grand 
to  claim  seniority  of  Odd  Fellowship  in  America.  He  was  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  Maryland  as  the  parent  Odd  Fel¬ 
lowship  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has  just  been  celebrated  that  such 
has  been  the  record  for  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years.  Subsequently, 
the  Maryland  lodge  obtained  its  charter  from  England. 

Under  date  of  March  28,  1823,  the  Boston  lodge  applied  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Maryland  for  a  charter.  It  was  granted  and  delivered 
in  person  by  Grand  Master  Thomas  W.  Wildey,  June  9,  1823.  In 
the  meantime  a  second  lodge  had  been  organized  in  Boston,  called 
Siloam  Lodge,  No.  2.  Grand  Master  Wildey  presented  the  charter 
in  the  presence  of  the  two  lodges. 

On  June  11,  1823,  Past  Grands  of  the  two  lodges  assembled  to 
open  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  with  Daniel  Hersey,  a 
native  of  Hingham,  as  the  first  Most  Worthy  Grand  Master. 
Thomas  W.  Wildey  had,  since  February  7,  1821,  been  Grand  Master 
of  “The  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.’ 

Daniel  Hersey,  the  first  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  was  born  in  Hingham,  December  14,  1786.  He  was 
a  Boston  merchant.  It  is  largely  due  to  him  that  Odd  Fellowship 
maintained  from  the  first  in  this  jurisdiction  a  high  moral  standard 
and  was  worthy  to  defend  itself  against  prejudice  and  slander.  Not 
everyone  thought  well  of  secret  societies  in  those  days  or  for  a  long 
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time  afterward.  At  late  as  1845  a  Boston  clergyman  urged  all  good 
citizens  to  come  to  the  communion  table,  saying:  “All  those  who  are 
in  good  standing  in  the  Baptist  church,  excepting  slave  holders  and 
Odd  Fellows,  are  invited  to  partake  with  us  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.” 

Official  or  ecclesiastical  opposition  was  not  worn  out  in  1895  as, 
on  January  5,  1895,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  announced  the  position  of  that 
church  with  respect  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Sons  of 
Temperance  and,  incidentally,  the  Freemasons,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“All  the  ordinaries  of  the  various  dioceses  of  the  United 
States  must  use  their  exertions  to  keep  the  faithful  away  from 
all  and  each  of  the  three  societies  called  the  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  And  the 
faithful  themselves  must  be  admonished  of  this,  and  if,  after 
the  admonition,  they  still  adhere  to  these  societies,  and  will 
not  leave  them  effectually,  they  must  not  be  admitted  to  the 

Sacraments . First  these  societies  seem  to  have  a 

decided  influence  to  lead  Catholics  toward  Freemasonry,  and 
Freemasonry  is  under  the  absolute  condemnation  and  excom¬ 
munication  of  the  church.” 

Order  Grew  Up  With  the  County — Whether  the  first  Odd 
Fellow  lodge  in  Massachusetts  included  members  from  the  Cape  Ann 
District  of  the  Commonwealth  is  not  easy  to  substantiate.  Before 
Odd  Fellowship  in  America  observed  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
ten  of  the  thirty-four  lodges  now  in  Essex  County  had  been  instituted. 
Kearsarge  Lodge,  of  West  Lynn,  was  formed  in  1842,  following  the 
period  from  1832  to  1841,  when  the  Odd  Fellow  Order  was  prac¬ 
tically  dormant  in  Massachusetts,  the  only  two  subordinate  lodges  in 
existence  in  1840  being  Massachusetts  Lodge,  No.  1,  and  Merrimac 
Lodge,  No.  7.  They  petitioned  to  have  the  Grand  Lodge  revived. 
December  23,  1841,  it  was  reinstated. 

In  1897,  according  to  a  history  of  Odd  Fellowship  published  that 
year,  the  average  number  of  members  in  the  Massachusetts  lodges 
was  the  largest  in  any  grand  jurisdiction.  Bay  State  Lodge,  No.  40, 
of  Lynn,  had  eight  hundred  and  ten  members  and  was  the  largest  Odd 
Fellow  lodge  in  the  world.  There  were  in  this  State  eight  with  over 
five  hundred  members. 
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The  order  was  introduced  in  Lowell  in  1829.  In  1897  city 
had  eight  lodges.  Lynn  had  seven,  the  oldest,  Kearsarge,  of  West 
Lynn,  having  been  instituted  in  1842;  and  Bay  State  Lodge  in  1844. 
Lawrence  had  three  lodges,  the  oldest  being  Lnited  Brothers  Lodge, 
instituted  in  1847. 

How  rapid  was  the  recovery  of  Odd  Fellowship  in  Massachusetts, 
after  the  restoration  of  the  charter  in  1841,  was  demonstrated  on  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  revival,  when  a  celebration  took  place  in 
Boston,  June  19,  1845.  There  was  a  parade  through  the  business 
center  of  the  city  with  twenty-three  bands  furnishing  music.  Boston 
Common  was  used  for  the  speaking  and  the  dinner.  There  was  an 
evening  celebration  in  historic  Faneuil  Hall.  It  was  the  largest  Odd 
Fellow  turnout  in  New  England. 

Essex  County  lodges  attended  annual  sessions  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  States  at  Boston  in  1864  and  again  in  1886.  The  latter 
date  was  September  20,  and  the  name  had  been  changed  to  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  Grand  Lodge.  At  the  session  in  1864  the  Civil  War  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  session  the  previous  year  had  been  held  in 
Baltimore,  and  the  Southern  atmosphere  was  decidedly  chilly.  Ten¬ 
nessee  was  represented  at  the  Boston  session,  but  none  of  the  other 
Southern  States.  The  session  was  characterized  by  social  and  fra¬ 
ternal  merriment,  a  contrast  to  the  meeting  in  Baltimore.  But  the 
restraining  influence  of  Daniel  Hersey  forbade  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  at  the  entertainment  and  reception  ceremonies.  So  conspicuous 
was  the  supply  of  Cochituate  water  that  officials  and  delegates 
requested  that  they  be  taken  to  the  source  of  so  much  water  and  the 
pilgrimage  to  Cochituate  wTas  a  great  success. 

The  following  year  the  annual  session  of  the  Sovereign  Grand 
Lodge  was  again  held  at  Baltimore.  The  War  Between  the  States 
was  over.  Every  State  in  the  restored  Union  was  represented,  except 
Florida  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  reason  for  the  non-representa¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  was  the  sudden  death  of  Grand  Representative 
Clark.  The  national  monument  to  Thomas  W.  Wildey  wras  dedicated 
and  returned  soldiers,  who  had  just  taken  off  the  blue  and  gray  uni¬ 
forms,  marched  shoulder  to  shoulder  wearing  the  regalia  of  Odd 
Fellowship. 

Elsewhere  in  this  story  of  Essex  County  it  is  related  how  the 
beginning  of  many  things  took  place  in  Essex  County,  the  Puritans 
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having  first  established  themselves  at  Salem  before  the  capital  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  became  located  in  Boston.  The  latter 
became  the  largest  town  in  the  neighborhood  at  an  early  date,  but  men 
of  prominence  in  Essex  County  have  also  been  prominent  in  many 
affairs  credited  by  history  to  Boston.  It  is  so  with  fraternal  organi¬ 
zations,  as  well  as  other  movements  and  achievements;  hence  the 
propriety  of  including  in  this  chapter  certain  references  to  Boston, 
when  Essex  County  residents  were  leading  actors  in  Boston  scenes. 

It  is  on  the  records  of  lodges  in  this  county  how,  in  1834,  the 
Great  and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  against 
“non  judicial  oaths,”  with  penalty  attached  of  $200  for  each  violation. 
The  law  was  supposed  to  b'e  directed  against  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
but  referred  directly  to  such  obligations  as  were  taken  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  at  initiations,  installations,  etc.  The 
act  was  referred  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  lodges  in 
Massachusetts  were  authorized  to  admit  members,  confer  degrees  and 
install  officers  “on  the  pledge  of  honor,”  clearing  up  the  situation. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  Odd  Fellow  lodges  in  Essex  County,  with 
their  locations  and,  in  some  instances,  the  year  of  institution: 


Year.  Name  of  Lodge.  Location. 

1842 — Kearsarge  .  Lynn 

1844 — Agawam  .  Ipswich 

1844 — Bay  State  . .  Lynn 

1844 — Quascacunquen  .  Newburyport 

1844 —  Hope  .  Methuen 

1845 —  Powow  River  .  Amesbury 

1845 — Ocean  .  Gloucester 

1845 —  Mutual  Relief  .  Haverhill 

1846 —  Holton  .  Peabody 

1846 —  Essex  .  Salem 

1847 —  United  Brothers  .  Lawrence 

1851— Andover  .  Andover 

1 867 —  Monadnock  .  Lawrence 

1868 —  Protection  .  Georgetown 

1 869 —  Lawrence  .  Lawrence 

1869 —  Mizpah  .  Haverhill 

1870 —  Danvers  .  Danvers 

1874 —  Fountain  .  Topsfield 

1875 —  Providence  .  Lynn 

1878 — West  Lynn  .  West  Lynn 

1881 — Richard  W.  Drown  .  Lynn 

1881 — Wauwinet  . North  Andover 

1885 — Glenmere  .  East  Lynn 

1890 — East  Lynn  .  East  Lynn 

1894 — Andover  .  Andover 

1907 — Consort  .  Beverly 

1914 — Prince  Jonathan  .  West  Lynn 

— Masconnomet  .  Rowley 

— Atlantic  .  Marblehead 
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Year.  Name  of  Lodge.  Location. 

— Fraternity  .  Salem 

— Granite  .  Rockport 

— Swampscott  .  Swampscott 

— Bass  River  .  Beverly 

— Magnolia  .  Manchester 

— Riverside  .  Merrimac 


Higher  degrees  in  Odd  Fellowship  have  been  added  as  this  “first 
American  fraternal  order”  has  developed.  The  Degree  of  Rebekah 
was  founded  in  1851.  Rebekah  lodges  for  wives,  mothers,  daughters, 
and  sisters  of  Odd  Fellow's  are  almost  as  universal  as  the  Odd  Fellow 
lodges.  There  was  a  time  when  the  display  of  Odd  Fellow  regalia 
outside  the  lodge  rooms  was  not  authorized  by  the  Supreme  Lodge, 
but  there  was  a  tendency,  especially  after  the  Civil  War,  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  order,  to  have  some  outdoor  appearances  to 
show  their  colors;  something  in  appearance  like  the  Knights  Templar 
and  Mystic  Shrine  in  Freemasonry. 

The  Patriarchs  Militant  Branch  was  added  in  1884.  Massasoit 
Encampment,  No.  1,  was  instituted  in  Boston  February  11,  1843. 
Monomake  Encampment,  No.  4,  was  instituted  at  Lowell,  June  29, 
1843,  by  District  Deputy  Grand  Sire  Daniel  Hersey,  on  a  war¬ 
rant  issued  by  Thomas  Barr  and  six  others.  In  1872  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  representative  introduced  a  resolution  authorizing  encamp¬ 
ments  to  w'ear  such  a  style  of  street  uniforms  on  parade  as  might  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Grand  Encampments  of  their  respective  jurisdic¬ 
tions.  Previously  the  wearing  of  chapeaux,  sw'ords,  belts,  gauntlets, 
etc.,  w'as  forbidden  or,  at  least,  lacked  authorization. 

The  Encampment  Branch  and  evolution  of  the  Patriarchial  Order 
and  the  reception  of  all  the  degrees  of  Odd  Fellowship  in  Essex 
County  constitute  an  interesting  story.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  Rebekah  lodges.  It  is  regretted  that  a 
large  volume,  rather  than  a  brief  chapter,  is  not  being  written  to  do 
justice  to  the  institution  of  w'hich  Past  Grand  Sire  Ellison,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  once  said:  “Where  can  you  find  an  institution  that  has  done 
more  for  the  amelioration  of  man’s  condition,  and  the  relief  of  human 
suffering,  than  this  fraternity  of  Odd  Fellow's?” 

Knights  of  Pythias,  Granges  and  Other  Orders — Numerous 
fraternal  organizations  using  the  word  “Knight’  have  been  much  in 
favor  in  all  towns  of  the  county.  The  idea  of  knighthood,  as  trans¬ 
planted  in  this  country,  suggests  ceremony,  solemnity,  chivalry,  with- 
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out  fear  and  above  reproach,  and  the  name  and  idea  have  had  strong 
appeals  to  each  succeeding  generation.  The  Knights  of  Pythias  is 
one  of  the  orders  in  which  numerous  residents  of  Essex  County  have 
won  honors  and  distinction  by  their  services  to  the  institution  and 
their  exemplary  conduct,  true  to  its  principles. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Order  Knights  of  Pythias  was  organized 
on  February  19,  1864,  by  Justus  H.  Rathbone  and  a  small  group  of 
friends  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  that  lodges  were  insti¬ 
tuted  in  Massachusetts.  Among  the  first  were:  Calantha  of  Lynn, 
Everett  of  Lynn,  Palestine  of  Haverhill,  and  North  Star  of  Salem, 
all  organized  in  1870.  Phintias  of  Amesbury  was  organized  in  1874 
and  Constantine  of  Gloucester  in  1877.  Before  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  Syracuse  Lodge  of  Ipswich,  organized  in  1888;  Peter  Woodland 
of  Lynn,  organized  in  1889;  Starr  King,  Essex,  1890;  Saugus, 
Saugus,  1892;  Abraham  C.  Moody,  Haverhill,  1892;  Kearsarge, 
Methuen,  1895!  Abraham  Lincoln,  Lynn,  1896;  well  represented  the 
order.  Since  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  growth  of  the 
subordinate  lodges  and  its  associated  organizations,  the  Pythian  Sis¬ 
ters  and  Uniform  Rank,  have  initiated  thousands  and  conferred  upon 
them  the  ranks  of  Page,  Esquire,  Knight  and  the  distinctions  which 
the  order  permits.  The  Dramatic  Order  Knights  of  Khorassan  has 
brought  results  to  justify  its  existence  and  make  it  popular. 

Several  of  the  Pythian  lodges  in  this  county  have  erected  their 
own  temples,  contributed  much  to  the  relief  of  those  who  come  under 
their  knightly  care,  and  have  exerted  a  potent  influence  in  promoting 
good  citizenship  and  fellowship.  Friendship  is  the  basic  principle  of 

the  order  and  it  has  Friendship,  Charity,  and  Benevolence  as  its 
objects. 


Justus  H.  Rathbone,  in  1869,  was  employed  by  a  publishing  house 
m  Boston.  The  Endowment  Rank  for  the  payment  of  Pythian  life 
insurance  was  established  in  1877,  but  in  recent  years  has  been 
changed  into  an  old  line  life  insurance  company.  The  Dramatic 
Order  Knights  of  Khorassan  was  established  in  1894.  All  branches 

of  the  order  are  represented  with  strength  and  excellence  in  Essex 
County. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  of  North  and  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  exists  for  colored  people.  Lodges  affiliated  with 
the  far-flung  institution  are  in  several  towns  in  the  county. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry,  subordinate  branches  of  which  are  called 
granges,  was  instituted  in  1868  with  the  object  of  bettering  the  con¬ 
dition  of  agriculture  in  the  country,  following  the  Civil  W  ar.  It  was 
primarily  a  fraternal  order  for  the  rural  communities,  admitting  both 
men  and  women.  In  Massachusetts  there  are  many  local  granges, 
recently  formed  in  the  cities,  including  cities  in  Essex  County.  The 
order  keeps  the  family  united  in  its  meeting  places,  as  candidates  may 
be  admitted  after  reaching  fifteen  years  of  age.  There  is  also  a 
Juvenile  Grange.  The  granges,  as  they  are  usually  called,  have  a 
very  attractive  ritual,  and  exert  an  uplifting  social  influence. 

The  first  grange  in  Massachusetts  was  instituted  in  1872  and  the 
first  one  in  Essex  County  in  1886.  Granges  were  organized  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  that  year  in  Amesbury  and  North  Andover.  There  are  at 
present  thirty-three  granges  in  twenty-seven  of  the  thirty-four  cities 
and  towns  in  the  county,  with  a  total  membership  exceeding  4,600. 
Thirteen  granges  own  their  halls,  which  are  community  centers  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods. 

Essex  County  Grange  was  instituted  in  1888.  This  was  a  purely 
social  organization  to  promote  acquaintance  and  good  fellowship 
among  the  member  granges  and  was  no  part  of  the  official  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Essex  County  Pomona  Grange  was  instituted  in  1891,  and  took 
the  place  of  the  Essex  County  Grange.  It  confers  the  fifth  or  Pomona 
degree  of  the  order  upon  its  members  who  come  from  the  membership 
of  the  local  or  subordinate  granges.  The  local  granges  belonging  to 
Essex  Pomona  Grange  are  located  in  Amesbury,  North  Andover, 
West  Boxford,  West  Newbury,  Haverhill,  Methuen,  Laurel  of  West 
Newbury,  Merrimac,  Andover,  Salisbury,  Newbury,  Quascacunquen 
of  Byfield,  Groveland,  Bradford,  and  Newburyport. 

As  the  number  of  subordinate  granges  increased,  Essex  County 
Pomona  became  too  large.  So  the  granges  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  formed  Chebacco  Pomona.  They  each  have  fifteen  subordi¬ 
nate  granges  within  their  jurisdiction,  those  assigned  to  Chebacco 
being  Ipswich,  Topsfield,  Rowley,  Danvers,  West  Gloucester,  George¬ 
town,  Hamilton-Wenham,  Boxford,  West  Peabody,  Beverly,  Middle- 
ton,  Riverdale  of  Gloucester,  Peabody,  Essex,  and  Salem.  The 
granges  in  Lynnfield,  Lynn  and  Saugus  belong  to  Middlesex-Essex 

Pomona. 
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Pomona  granges  meet  once  a  month  (except  during  the  summer) 
with  the  subordinate  granges,  in  turn,  holding  two  sessions,  either 
morning  and  afternoon,  or  afternoon  and  evening.  Instructive  pro¬ 
grams  are  put  on,  consisting  of  discussions  on  agricultural  subjects 
and  questions  of  the  day  by  the  members,  and  of  talks  by  speakers 
from  the  outside.  Field  days  are  held  during  the  summer,  when 
speakers  from  the  State  Grange,  National  Grange  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  are  supplied. 

A  new  project  of  the  grange  is  the  organizing  of  juvenile  granges 
for  children  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Essex  County  has 
one  juvenile  grange— Laurel  Juvenile  Grange  of  West  Newbury, 
organized  May  26,  1934,  with  fifty-eight  members. 

.  P°mona>  subordinate,  and  juvenile  granges  are  all  under  the  direct 
jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange  and,  through  that,  of 
the  National  Grange,  the  supreme  body  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Andover  Grange  led  all  the  granges 
in  the  State  in  the  total  amount  of  her  contributions  to  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Aid  Fund,  which  is  administered  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Grange.  Last  year  Bradford  and  Rowley  granges  won  two  of  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  State  Grange  for  outstanding  achievements  in 
community  service. 

Adopted  Citizens  Have  Their  Own— Various  nationalities  in 
Essex  County  have  their  own  organizations.  Although  the  Independ¬ 
ent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  many  years  ago  came  out  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Manchester  Unity  still  has  lodges  of 
that  affiliation  for  Englishmen  and  others.  The  German  Order  of 
Harugari  has  branches  in  the  county. 

There  has  existed  in  Andover  for  many  years  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  families  of  British  origin  as  a  result  of  the  bringing 
over  of  textile  workers  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  by 
the  original  founders  of  the  textile  firm  of  Smith  &  Dove  to  Andover 
m  1836,  when  this  firm  was  founded.  The  majority  of  the  younger 
men  from  these  families  volunteered  for  service  with  the  British 
Army  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914.  Many  of  these  returned  to 
Andover  to  reside  after  the  war.  As  is  usual  in  most  towns  and  cities 
in  Massachusetts  since  the  war,  exercises  and  parades  have  been  car- 
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ried  out  in  Andover  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  veterans’ 
organizations  on  Memorial  Day  and  other  patriotic  occasions.  These 
organizations  invariably  invited  all  veterans  of  the  Allied  Forces  to 
join  with  them  on  these  occasions.  In  1933,  however,  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  British  origin  who  had 
served  in  the  war  that  there  were  enough  British  ex-service  men  to 
form  a  separate  unit  to  march  as  a  body.  A  meeting  was  called  on 
April  9,  1933,  to  discuss  the  matter.  This  resulted  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Empire  War  Veterans  of  Andover.  At  this  first 
meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Lieutenant-Colonel  V.  M.  FitzHugh,  honorary  commander; 
David  Waldie,  commander;  Norman  MacLeish,  vice-commander; 
Alexander  Auchterlonie,  adjutant;  Lindsay  Kinnear,  finance  officer. 

The  membership  at  this  time  numbered  a  total  of  thirty-six.  A 
uniform  committee  was  soon  formed  and  money  was  raised  through 
various  activities  such  as  whist  parties,  dances,  etc.,  wfith  the  result 
that  the  entire  membership  were  equipped  with  uniforms.  A  ladies’ 
auxiliary  was  organized  on  June  26,  1933,  with  Mrs.  David  McIntosh 
as  commander. 

The  organization  has  paraded  on  the  following  occasions  since  its 
inception : 

May  26,  1933 — Decoration  of  grave  of  unknown  British  soldier 
at  Concord  with  exercises  at  Lexington  and  Bedford. 

August  12,  1933 — Reception  to  the  crew  of  the  “H.  M.  S.  Danae” 
by  the  British  Naval  and  Military  Veterans’  Association  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  Boston. 

September  9,  1933 — Reunion  of  101st  Y.  D.  Division  at  Fram¬ 
ingham. 

October  10,  1933— -Rev.  Charles  C.  W.  Henry,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Andover,  wTas  elected  honorary  chaplain. 

1934 — Norman  MacLeish  was  elected  commander;  John  Green- 
how,  vice-commander. 

April  19,  1934 — A  banquet  was  given  in  Town  Hall,  Andover. 
Commanders  of  all  American  Veterans’  Associations  in  Andover  were 
invited. 

May  30,  1934 — -Memorial  Day  exercises  in  Andover. 

September  13,  1934- — His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  General  in 
Boston,  Hugh  A.  Ford,  and  the  Vice-Consul,  Frank  E.  Evans,  were 
elected  to  honorary  membership. 
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September  29,  1934 — The  organization  attended  reception  to  the 
crew  of  “H.  M.  S.  Dragon”  in  Boston. 

October  25,  1934 — The  British  Empire  War  Veterans’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Andover  joined  the  New  England  Council  of  British  War 
Veterans,  organized  to  establish  cooperation  between  all  British  war 
veterans’  organizations  in  New  England. 

November  4,  1934 — Parade  of  Italian  War  veterans  in  Lawrence. 

November  9,  1934 — Military  ball  in  Town  Hall,  Andover. 

November  11,  1934— Armistice  Day  services  in  Lawrence  and 
Andover. 

December  3,  1934 — A  meeting  of  the  New  England  Council  of 
British  War  Veterans  was  held  in  Andover  and  Lieutenant  Leo  Cart¬ 
wright,  commander  of  the  British  Naval  and  Military  Veterans’ 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  was  elected  commander,  and  Alexander 
Vuchterlonie,  of  the  British  Empire  War  Veterans’  Association  of 
Andover,  was  elected  vice-commander. 

December  26,  1934 — A  Christmas  party  was  held. 

December  31,  1934 — A  New  Year’s  Eve  dance  was  held. 

1935 — John  Greenhow  was  elected  commander;  Alexander 
Beedie,  vice-commander;  John  Vause,  adjutant;  Lindsay  Kinnear, 
finance  officer. 

January  10,  1935 — A  joint  installation  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  held  for  the  British  Empire  War  Veterans  and  the  Ladies’ 
Auxiliary.  Lieutenant-Colonel  V.  M.  FitzHugh,  honorary  com¬ 
mander,  was  installing  officer  for  the  British  Veterans  and  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
ilton  for  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary.  This  was  attended  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Franco-American  Legion  and  Italian  Veterans  of 
Lawrence  and  commanders  of  the  local  posts  of  the  American  Legion 
and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Present  membership:  British  Empire  War  Veterans,  seventy- 
three;  Ladies’  Auxiliary,  seventy-five. 

Knights,  Red  Men,  Elks,  Many  Others — In  all  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  of  the  county  are  councils  of  the  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  that  organization  which  has  given  such  a  good  account  of  itself 
since  it  was  instituted  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  under  the  laws 
of  that  State,  March  29,  1882,  by  Rev.  Michael  J.  McGivney.  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  order  are  still  at  New  Haven. 
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The  excellence  of  the  order  was  recognized  by  men  of  Catholic 
faith  in  Essex  County  soon  after  the  order  was  established  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  first  council  was  instituted  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Charlestown  in  1892.  The  councils  have  been  noted  for  benevolence 
and  profited  by  social  and  intellectual  intercourse.  They  abundantly 
justified  their  existence  during  the  World  War. 

Several  of  the  councils  have  the  benefit  of  Daughters  of  Isabella 
connected  with  them,  strengthening  the  social  and  fraternal  ties  and 
providing  for  adequate  distribution  of  benevolences. 

Dispensing  charity  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Benevo¬ 
lent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  lodges  of  that  order  have  lived 
up  to  that  distinction  in  this  community.  They  have  not  been  unmind¬ 
ful  of  social  enjoyment,  have  observed  Elks’  Memorial  Day  and  their 
Lodge  of  Sorrow  and  the  numberless  other  duties  and  customs  so  well 
taken  care  of  bv  the  Elks  and  so  little  known  about  by  the  uninitiated. 

Much  could  be  written  of  the  work  of  relieving  distress,  espe¬ 
cially  among  widows  and  orphans,  by  the  Elks  lodges  in  Lynn,  Law¬ 
rence,  Haverhill,  Gloucester,  Newburyport,  Salem  and  other  towns 
in  the  county,  but  the  Elks’  plan  of  carrying  on  its  charity  is  to  do  it 
generously  without  ostentation. 

In  Lawrence  there  are  two  lodges  of  Elks,  one  exclusively  for 
colored  people.  The  lodges  have  auxiliaries  which  assist  materially 
in  both  the  social  and  benevolent  sides  of  the  fraternal  life.  Some 

of  the  towns  in  the  county  are  not  large  enough  to  have  an  Elks  lodge 

and  Elks  Home  of  their  own,  but  there  are  Elks  resident  in  nearly 
every  town,  and  the  distribution  of  their  bounty  is  universal. 

The  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  have  tribes  in  the  larger  towns, 
and  the  history  of  the  beginnings  of  that  order  go  back  to  earliest 
days  in  the  county.  Well  it  might,  as  the  Red  Men  have  the  oldest 
charitable  and  benevolent  secret  society  of  American  origin.  The 
ceremonials,  nomenclature,  and  legends  of  the  order  are  aboriginal. 
The  subordinate  organizations  are  called  tribes.  Their  supreme  gov¬ 
erning  body  is  a  Great  Council. 

The  members  acknowledge  “Belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Great 

Spirit  in  whom  all  power  exists.”  They  kindle  a  council  fire  in  a  wig¬ 

wam,  reckon  time  from  a  certain  moon  of  the  Great  Sun  (year)  of 
discovery  of  America.  Their  early  existence  was  tinged  with  political 
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prejudice,  eliminated  in  1834,  since  which  the  Order  of  Red  Men, 
virtually  a  continuation  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  has  been  known  as  the 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  and  has  taken  on  more  pronounced 
benevolent  features. 

Tribes  hold  their  council  fires  and  work  their  degrees  of  adoption, 
hunters,  warriors,  and  chiefs,  in  Salem,  Danvers,  Lynn,  Haverhill, 
Marblehead,  Amesbury,  and  elsewhere.  There  are  five  tribes  of  Red 
Men  and  four  councils  of  the  Degree  of  Pocahontas  in  Lynn,  two 
tribes  in  Haverhill  and  other  councils  of  the  Degree  of  Pocahontas, 
which  is  the  women’s  branch  of  the  order. 

People  from  this  county  and  vicinity  have  had  a  hand  in  launching 
some  of  the  fraternal  societies  which  have  spread  far  and  wide.  Such 
was  the  American  Benefit  Society,  which  was  incorporated  in  Boston 
in  1895,  having  headquarters  in  that  city.  The  Home  Circle,  for 
women  and  members  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  was  organized  in  Boston 
October  2,  1879,  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  The  founders 
were  largely  members  of  the  Masons,  Knights  of  Honor,  Royal 
Arcanum,  Odd  Fellows,  and  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

The  Order  of  United  Friends  had  among  its  founders  A.  A.  Lam¬ 
prey,  of  Lawrence,  and  William  H.  Lee,  of  Boston.  It  was  a  secret 
fraternal  beneficiary  organization  with  the  motto  “Unity,  friendship 
and  security.”  The  Royal  Aid  Society  was  organized  in  Lynn  in 
1896,  to  pay  death  claims  of  $1,000  and  $2,000  and  have  social  and 
fraternal  features.  The  Royal  Arcanum  was  organized  by  men  and 
women  in  Suffolk  and  Essex  counties  and  vicinity  in  1877.  Head¬ 
quarters  were  in  Boston.  Their  widows’  and  orphans’  benefit  fund 
was  for  those  to  whom  rates  of  the  old  line  life  insurance  companies 
seemed  prohibitive.  “Mercy,  virtue  and  character”  was  the  motto 
and  the  order  had  an  impressive  ceremonial  from  the  start.  The 
order  was  forced  to  change  its  assessment  plan  in  1898  to  pay  its 
obligations,  its  rates  having  been  low  and  collected  as  a  post  mortem 
assessment  the  first  twenty-one  years. 

The  United  Order  of  Pilgrim  Fathers  was  organized  in  the  fall 
of  1878  by  residents  of  Lawrence.  The  list  of  founders  shows  the 
names  of  J.  C.  Bowker,  James  E.  Shepard,  A.  J.  French,  Charles  R. 
Peters,  M.  B.  Kenney,  Fred  R.  Warren,  Charles  Lloyd,  H.  A.  Wads¬ 
worth,  W.  L.  Seaver,  A.  B.  Bugbee,  A.  W.  Allen,  Henry  W.  Rogers, 
Miss  Mary  P.  Currier  and  Charles  McCarthy.  They  were  members 
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of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Order  of  the  Golden 
Cross,  Knights  of  Honor,  Royal  Arcanum,  American  Legion  -of 
Honor,  Masonic  fraternity  and  Odd  Fellows.  By  February  15,  1879, 
when  the  first  colony  was  organized  in  Lawrence,  they  had  written 
an  impressive  ritual  with  the  Pilgrim  story  intertwined. 

The  first  colony  was  named  Mayflower  and  had  one  hundred  and 
one  members,  supposedly  the  number  of  passengers  on  the  “May¬ 
flower”  when  it  arrived  at  Provincetown,  although  there  was  a  change 
in  the  vital  statistics  before  the  landing  at  Plymouth.  The  plan  was 
to  furnish  assistance  in  life  and  insurance  at  death.  The  emblem 
showed  the  Mayflower  and  the  dates  1620-1879.  The  founders  were 
granted  a  charter  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  in  March,  1879, 
and  a  Supreme  Colony  was  organized  immediately.  Colonies  were 
organized  all  over  New  England,  the  order  having  a  healthy  and 
popular  growth. 

Some  of  the  fraternal  organizations  are  wholly  or  largely  for  the 
benefit  of  designated  nationalities  or  near  descendants.  Such  is  the 
Order  of  Scottish  Clans,  the  largest  of  the  orders  for  Scotchmen  and 
their  descendants  in  America.  This  order  was  founded  in  St.  Louis, 
M  issouri,  November  30,  1878.  It  has  sick  and  death  benefits,  its 
members  wear  Scottish  costumes  when  on  parade,  and  the  fraternal 
ties  are  especially  strong. 

Without  attempting  to  give  a  history  of  all  the  clans  in  the 
county,  Clan  Johnston,  of  Andover,  organized  April  3,  1908,  may 
be  selected  as  typical.  The  story  of  the  institution  of  Clan  Johnston 
was  well  told  in  the  Andover  “Townsman’  on  April  10,  1908.  One 
paragraph  read:  “The  arrival  of  Royal  Secretary  Peter  Kerr  at  the 
depot  was  the  signal  for  the  piper  to  ‘blaw’  and  he  tuned  up  to  the 
‘Queen's  taste1  and  escorted  the  distinguished  visitor  to  the  scene  of 
inauguration,  accompanied  by  a  delegation  of  clansmen.  Royal  Sec¬ 
retary  Kerr  instituted  the  new  clan,  while  Chief  Noble  and  officers 
of  Clan  McPherson  of  Lawrence,  performed  the  work  of  initiation. 

Clan  McPherson  of  Lawrence  was  organized  at  an  earlier  date. 
These  two  and  Clan  MacLean  of  Lynn,  Clan  Douglass  of  Haverhill, 
and  others  in  the  county  have  taken  up  the  fiery  cross  and  continued  to 
carry  its  message  worthily. 

During  anti-Masonic  times  there  was  considerable  activity  on  the 
part  of  other  secret  societies.  The  Odd  Fellows  obtained  a  decided 
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start.  The  Ancient  Order  of  Druids  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  were  introduced  into  the  United  States.  The  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men  improved  the  opportunity  to  reorganize  and 
reestablish.  Greek  letter  fraternities  increased  in  number,  influence, 
and  membership.  All  of  them  had  members  in  Essex  County  in  their 
early  days,  and  a  large  number  of  memberships  in  those  early  in  the 
fraternal  organization  field  have  their  local  membership  lists  well 
filled.  There  were  perhaps  3,000  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Loyal  Orange  Institutions,  founded  in  1795  in  Ireland,  had 
an  organization  hereabouts  soon  after  the  Orange  lodges  appeared 
in  the  United  States  in  1870.  Among  the  early  American  patriotic 
societies  was  the  senior  and  junior  orders  of  United  American 
Mechanics.  The  Know-Nothing  party  capitalized  on  the  feelings 
engendered  and  helped  keep  them  alive.  Greek  letter  fraternities 
multiplied,  and  influenced  college  life,  the  professions,  etc. 

When  the  “Friendly”  and  “Benevolent”  societies  had  their  vogue, 
paying  sick,  disability,  funeral  and  burial  benefits,  they  had  local 
branches.  Those  which  have  survived  the  tests  of  such  organizations 
are  still  well  represented.  Mutual  assessment  organizations  which 
have  been,  and  in  some  cases  still  are,  in  Essex  County,  include  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Knights  of  Honor,  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Eagle,  Legion  of  the  Red  Cross,  Order  of  the  Golden 
Cross,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor,  Royal  Arcanum,  American 
Order  of  the  Golden  Cross,  United  Order  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  Royal 
Circle  Society  of  Good  Fellows,  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  New 
England  Order  of  Protection,  American  Benefit  Society,  Order  of 

United  Commercial  Travellers,  and  others. 

In  giving  any  list  of  fraternal  organizations,  even  in  such  a  small 
territory  as  Essex  County,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the  list 
complete  or  to  do  justice  to  organizers,  early  and  late,  who  have  done 
pioneer  and  development  work  which  has  added,  temporarily,  at  least, 
to  the  growth  of  good  will  and  to  the  dispensing  of  aid  and  comfort. 

The  B’nai  B’rith,  a  Hebrew  friendly  society  for  relief,  formed  in 
New  York  in  1843,  has  a  branch  here.  So  has  the  Order  of  B’rith 
Abraham  and  others  which  have  for  many  years  done  good  coopera¬ 
tive,  fraternal  work  among  the  Hebrew  residents. 

There  are  lodges  of  the  Grand  United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
among  the  colored  population.  That  order  has  had  an  interesting 
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history  since  its  introduction  into  the  United  States  from  England, 
and  was  not  intended  to  be  limited  to  the  colored  population. 

This  county  has  done  its  share  in  promoting  the  temperance  cause 
in  those  periods  when  temperance  organizations  ilourished.  Some 
such  organizations  still  exist  and  carry  on,  the  lodges  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  for  instance.  A  directory  of  local 
temperance  societies  includes  The  Sons  of  Temperance,  Independent 
Order  of  Rechabites,  and  several  total  abstinence  societies. 

Another  class  of  societies  has  had  local  organizations  such  as  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Clan-na-Gael,  L  nited 
Brotherhood,  and  American  Protective  Association.  Among  the 
social  and  recreative  orders  are  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  and  the 
Owls.  Some  years  ago  the  Independent  Order  of  Gophers  is  said  to 
have  had  local  members. 

The  Ancient  and  Illustrious  Order,  Knights  of  Malta,  has  lodges 
in  the  county.  The  Ancient  Essenic  Order,  Ancient  Order  of  Osiris, 
labor  organizations,  short  term  assessment  societies,  such  as  the  Iron 
Hall  and  Order  of  Home  Builders  a  generation  ago,  the  Order  of  the 
Solid  Rock,  etc.,  are  here  or  have  been. 

Outside  of  the  fraternal  circles  people  little  realize  the  good  that 
is  done  by  fraternal  organizations  when  homes  are  darkened  by  pov¬ 
erty  and  sorrow.  In  this  northeast  corner  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  so 
rich  in  historical  recollections  and  records,  the  fraternal  organizations 
have  their  own  historical  recollections  and  records,  not  intended  for 
mention  to  the  uninitiated,  but  a  heritage  of  comfort  and  satisfaction 
in  deeds  well  done.  Societies  differ  in  ritualistic  beauty.  Some  exist 
for  people  of  one  nationality  or  their  direct  descendants  and  are 
tinged  with  customs  and  teachings  of  the  lands  of  their  birth  as  well 
as  the  land  of  their  adoption.  In  the  social  and  recreational  features, 
subordinate  bodies  find  an  enjoyable  way  of  doing  good.  The  play 
boy  instinct  is  present,  but  it  glorifies  rather  than  detracts  from  the 
serious  purposes  of  organizations  which  have  justified  their  existence. 
With  differences  which  make  them  unique,  they  are  all  progressing 
under  the  sentiments  enunciated  in  the  two  great  commandments. 

In  Essex  County  there  is  a  mission  and  grateful  recognition  for 
all  that  have  been  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  either  in  few  or  many 
words.  The  list  is  not  complete  without  appreciative  mention  of 
chapters  of  The  Ahepa,  Companions  of  the  Forest,  Dames  of  Malta, 
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Daughters  of  America,  Daughters  of  St.  George,  Daughters  of 
Scotia,  Daughters  of  Veterans,  Degree  of  Honor,  First  Universal 
Humanitarian  Society,  Foresters  of  America,  Franco-American  For¬ 
esters,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  Fraternal  Order  of  Orioles,  French 
Artisans  Sussersale  de  Lynn,  Friends  of  Maine,  Hadassah  Society, 
Hebrew  Ladies’  Aid,  Hebrew  Young  Men’s  Aid  Association,  Inde¬ 
pendent  Companions  of  America,  Oriental  Order  of  Humility  and 
Perfection  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Independent  Order  of 
Vikings,  Irish  National  Foresters,  Company  of  Jehovah’s  Witnesses, 
Jewish  Orphans’  Relief  Society,  Caledonian  Club,  Hebrew  Benevo¬ 
lent  societies,  Order  of  the  Court  of  Calanthe,  Order  of  Vasa,  Polish 
National  Alliance,  Sachem  Society,  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  Scandinavian 
Sisters’  Benefit  societies,  Scandinavian  Fraternity  of  America,  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Sons  of  Italy,  Sons  of  Norway,  Sons  of  St. 
George,  Sons  of  Temperance,  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars, 
United  Order  of  Independent  Odd  Ladies,  United  Order  of  Golden 
Cross,  Young  Women’s  Hebrew  associations,  American  Lithuanian 
Alliance,  Bavarian  organizations,  St.  Joan  of  Arc,  Cercle  Montcalm, 
Cercle  Paroissial  St.  Ann,  chapters  of  Disabled  American  Veterans  of 
the  World  War,  Italian  Benefit  societies,  Syrian  societies,  Women  of 
Mooseheart  Legion  chapters,  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Liberty,  Junior 
Order  of  Moose,  Ladies’  Acoriana  Relief  Association,  Legion  of  the 
Moose,  Portuguese  societies,  Artisans  Canadiens  Francais,  Order  of 
United  American  Men,  and  seamen’s  charitable  societies. 

American  Legion  and  Auxiliary — Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  as  it  has  a  comparatively 
large  membership  in  all  parts  of  the  county  and  concerns  veterans’ 
assistance  in  a  war  remembered  by  presumably  all  adult  readers  of 
this  chapter.  American  Legion  Posts  are  in  all  the  cities  in  the  county, 
faithfully  carrying  out  those  principles  enunciated  in  the  constitution 
of  the  organization  which  began  in  Paris,  France,  in  1919,  and  was 
incorporated  September  16  of  that  year: 

“To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  maintain  law  and  order,  to  foster  and  perpetuate 
one  hundred  per  cent.  Americanism,  to  preserve  our  memories 
and  incidents  in  the  Great  War,  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  indi¬ 
vidual  obligations  to  the  community,  State  and  Nation;  to  safe- 
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guard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  justice, 
freedom  and  democracy;  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  com¬ 
radeship  by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  the  American 
Legion  a  group  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  members  from 
Essex  County  assembled  at  the  Grand  Army  Hall,  in  Beverly,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  20,  1920,  to  consider  organizing  a  State 
Department  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  then  known  as  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Legion.  At  a  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose,  at  the  Gardner  Auditorium,  State  House,  Boston,  in 
December,  1920,  Mrs.  Mae  E.  MacKenzie,  of  Cliftondale,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Executive  Board  from  Essex  County, 
automatically  becoming  the  first  Essex  County  president. 

On  January  29,  1921,  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Essex 
County  Council  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  W'as  called  to  order 
at  the  American  Legion  Hall,  Lynn,  the  hostess  being  Lynn  L  nit  6, 
at  which  meeting  the  following  officers  wrere  elected:  ice-president, 

Mrs.  Mary  Marshman,  of  Lawrence;  secretary,  Miss  Anna  Car- 
berry,  of  Peabody;  treasurer,  Airs.  Grace  P.  Horton,  of  Gloucester. 
Sixty  members,  representing  thirteen  units,  were  present  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  adopted  a  constitution  for  Essex  County  American  Legion 
Auxiliaries. 

The  number  of  units  have  grown  until  today  there  are  thirty- 
three,  as  follow's :  Amesbury,  Andover,  Beverly,*  Beverly  Farms, 
Danvers,  East  Lynn,  Essex,  Georgetown,  Gloucester,  Groveland, 
Hamilton,*  Haverhill,  Ipswich,*  Lawrence,*  Lynn,*  Lynnfield,  Man¬ 
chester,  Alarblehead,*  Merrimac,  Methuen,  Middleton,*  Nahant, 
Newffiuryport,  North  Andover,  Peabody,*  Rockport,*  Salem,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Saugus,*  Swampscott,*  Topsfield,  W  enham,*  W  est  Newbury. 

On  the  third  Saturday  of  each  month  since  its  inception,  delegates 
and  members  from  each  of  the  above  units  unite  to  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  County  Auxiliary  wTork,  wTith  one  of  the  above  units  as 
hostess.  Our  primary  object  is  the  veteran  in  the  home,  also  veterans 
hospitalized  at  the  Danvers  State  Hospital  and  Essex  Sanitorium,  as 
well  as  veterans  in  other  hospitals  outside  of  Essex  County.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  work,  we  carry  on  a  very  extensive  child  welfare  program 
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for  the  children  of  veterans  and  the  World  War  orphans.  Every 
Sunday  afternoon  regular  visits  are  made  to  the  Danvers  State  Hos¬ 
pital  by  one  of  the  Auxiliary  units,  taking  entertainment,  goodies,  and 
smokes  to  the  veterans  confined  there.  The  veterans  at  the  Essex 
Sanitorium  are  visited  each  week  by  an  Auxiliary  worker  and  her 
committee,  taking  them  goodies,  useful  articles,  and  a  small  gift  of 
money.  Frequently  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  conducts  a  sale 
of  articles  made  by  the  disabled  veterans,  through  the  Ex-Service 
Men’s  Exchange  in  Boston  (or  “the  store  with  the  blue  door”),  which 
means  “Hope”  for  the  disabled.  This  is  the  only  store  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States,  having  been  founded  by  our  first  department  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Bessie  Rochester  Edwards. 

As  the  years  have  passed  the  work  of  the  American  Legion  Auxili¬ 
ary  has  broadened  and  now  includes  the  following  programs :  Ameri¬ 
canism,  National  Defense,  Fidac,  Education  of  World  War  Orphans, 
Community  Service,  and  Legislation.  To  assure  the  future  genera¬ 
tion  that  this  auxiliary  work  will  be  carried  on,  we  are  training  the 
veteran’s  children  as  junior  members,  who  will  fill  the  places  of  the 
older  members,  as  they  advance  in  years. 

Essex  County  Council — President,  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Wingate,  East 
Lynn;  secretary,  Mrs.  Norma  C.  McKillop,  Lynnfield. 

Unit  No.  3,  Gloucester — President,  Leona  Landry,  Glouces¬ 
ter;  secretary,  Alaida  Hall,  Gloucester. 

Emit  No.  4,  Haverhill — President,  Mrs.  Pauline  Mathews,  Ha¬ 
verhill;  secretary,  Mrs.  Elsie  Booth,  Haverhill. 

Unit  No.  6,  Lynn — President,  Mrs.  Irene  Cass,  West  Lynn; 
secretary,  Miss  Florence  Thompson,  Lynn. 

Unit  No.  8,  Andover — President,  Miss  Ethel  Hilton,  Andover; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Glennie  Wetterberg,  Andover. 

Unit  No.  12,  Beverly — President,  Mrs.  Pearl  Andrews,  Bev¬ 
erly;  secretary,  Mrs.  Anna  Merrow,  Beverly. 

Unit  No.  15,  Lawrence — President,  Miss  Bernice  Beals,  Law¬ 
rence;  secretary,  Gertrude  Reilly,  Lawrence. 

Unit  No.  23,  Salem — President,  Catherine  Tredway,  Salem; 
secretary,  Elizabeth  McCarthy,  Peabody. 

Unit  No.  32,  Marblehead — President,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Hamson, 
Marblehead;  secretary,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Remick,  Marblehead. 

Unit  No.  46,  Beverly  Farms — President,  Mrs.  Ruth  F.  Byrne, 
Beverly  Farms;  secretary,  Mrs.  Anna  Drinkwater,  Beverly  Farms. 
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Unit  No.  57,  Swampscott — President,  Mrs.  Marie  Chiancone, 
Swampscott;  secretary,  Mrs.  Beatrice  A.  Weed,  East  Lynn. 

Unit  No.  80,  Ipswich — President,  Mrs.  Gladys  W.  Wade,  Ips¬ 
wich;  secretary,  Mrs.  Pearl  Fletcher,  Ipswich. 

Unit  No.  98,  Rockport — President,  Mrs.  Margaret  Frithsen, 
Rockport;  secretary,  Mrs.  Margaret  Poole,  Rockport. 

Unit  No.  1 13,  Manchester — President,  Mrs.  Marion  Coole, 
Beverly;  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Coole,  Manchester. 

Unit  No.  122,  Methuen — President,  Mrs.  Edith  Spicer,  Me¬ 
thuen;  secretary,  Mrs.  Hilda  McComish,  Lawrence. 

Unit  No.  13  1,  Lynnfield — President,  Mrs.  Alice  A.  Cox,  Lynn- 
field ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Norma  C.  McKillop,  Lynnfield. 

Unit  No.  134,  Merrimac — President,  Sabina  A.  Weeks,  Merri- 
mac;  secretary,  Mildred  Child,  Merrimac. 

Unit  No.  150,  Newburyport — President,  Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Leary, 
Newburyport;  secretary,  Mrs.  Ruth  Hewitt,  Newburyport. 

L;nit  No.  153,  Peabody — President,  Mrs.  Ethel  O’Brien,  Salem; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Margaret  McNair,  Peabody. 

Unit  No.  180,  Danvers — President,  Mrs.  Margaret  Poulsen, 
Danvers;  secretary,  Mrs.  Ruth  Conant,  Danvers. 

Unit  No.  182,  Wenham — President,  Mrs.  Martha  Batchelder, 
Wenham;  secretary,  Mrs.  Merle  E.  Parsons,  Wenham. 

Unit  No.  187,  Amesbury — President,  Mrs.  Charlotte  H.  Moore, 
Amesbury;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Laura  G.  Burke,  Amesbury. 

Unit  No.  194,  Hamilton — President,  Mrs.  Harriet  Adams,  South 
Hamilton;  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  Danforth,  South  Hamilton. 

Lnit  No.  210,  Saugus — President,  Mrs.  Blanche  Magee,  Sau¬ 
gus;  secretary,  Mrs.  Clara  Clark,  Saugus. 

Unit  No.  2 1 1,  Georgetown — President,  Mrs.  Flora  Smallidge, 
Georgetown;  secretary,  Mrs.  Grace  M.  Twombly,  Georgetown. 

LTnit  No.  215,  Nahant — President,  Edith  C.  Lewis,  Nahant; 
secretary,  Alma  Buckley,  Nahant. 

Unit  No.  219,  North  Andover — President,  Mrs.  Yvonne  Lewis, 
North  Andover ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Mildred  Eldridge,  North  Andover. 

Lnit  No.  227,  Middleton — President,  Mabel  Evans,  Middle- 
ton;  secretary,  Edna  L.  Young,  Middleton. 

Unit  No.  231,  Essex — President,  Margaret  F.  Taylor,  Essex; 
secretary,  Eleanor  E.  James,  Essex. 
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Unit  No.  240,  West  Newbury — President,  Mrs.  Doris  Bailey, 
West  Newbury;  secretary,  Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Sawyer,  West  Newbury. 

Unit  No.  248,  Groveland — President,  Mrs.  N.  Olive  Gordon, 
Haverhill;  secretary,  Mrs.  Grace  Lay,  Groveland. 

Unit  No.  255,  Topsfield — President,  Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Martin, 
Topsfield;  secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  Sheldon,  Boxford. 

Unit  No.  291,  East  Lynn — President,  Mrs.  Bertha  Distel,  East 
Lynn;  secretary,  Mrs.  Cecilia  Montrose,  East  Lynn. 

Unit  No.  309,  Salisbury — President,  Florence  Buswell,  Salis¬ 
bury;  secretary,  Hazel  Dow,  Salisbury. 

Committee — Mrs.  Grace  Wingate,  president;  Mrs.  Hattie  F. 
Baker,  second  historian;  Miss  Bernice  Beals,  third  historian;  Miss 
Florence  Thompson,  fourth  historian;  Mrs.  Norma  C.  McKillop, 
secretary. 
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Great  Disasters  and  Strange  Phenomena 

By  Roger  JFolcott  Higgins 


Geographical  circumstances  peculiar  to  Essex  County  have 
accounted  in  no  small  measure  for  both  her  early  prosperity  and  her 
long  history  of  great  disasters,  by  storm,  by  earthquake,  and  by  fire. 
From  her  fortunate  combination  of  excellent  harbors  on  the  coast, 
and  that  broad  inland  waterway,  the  Merrimac,  Essex  County  has 
enjoyed  from  her  earliest  colonial  days  the  two-fold  advantage  of 
productive  industrial  towms  easily  accessible  to  unsurpassed  shipping 
facilities,  thus  in  effect  uniting  her  factories  writh  the  markets  of  the 
world.  But  from  these  very  circumstances  leading  to  prosperity  and 
fame  have  also  come  the  less  happy  conditions  directly  conducive  to 
disaster.  Her  exposed  position  on  the  coast  has  brought  upon  her 
the  vengeance  of  the  wintry  Atlantic;  her  rocky  substructure  has 
made  her  susceptible  to  earthquake  shocks;  her  crowded  factory 
towns  have  invited  great  conflagrations;  and  the  broad  Merrimac, 
at  once  a  highway  and  a  source  of  useful  power,  has  periodically 
threatened  her  cities  and  farm  lands  with  floods. 

Hurricanes  on  the  seacoast  have  brought  to  Essex  County 
undoubtedly  her  greatest  toll  in  lives  lost  and  homes  broken  up — 
notably  her  incredible  losses  in  the  single  month  of  December,  1839. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  keenest  distress  to  her  people,  and  the 
most  overwhelming  losses  financially,  have  resulted  from  the  con¬ 
flagrations  of  the  past  century  and  a  quarter — disasters  wrhich,  unlike 
her  hurricanes  and  floods,  in  many  cases  might  have  been  averted. 

The  rapid  and  unregulated  growth  of  her  industrial  towns, 
wherein  wooden  factories  involving  highly  combustible  processes  of 
manufacture  almost  invariably  have  been  surrounded  over  large 
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areas  by  mushroom  growths  of  shingle-roofed  tenements,  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  blame  for  her  losses  by  fire,  losses  totaling  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Particularly  serious  has  been  the  vast  economic 
waste  resulting  from  these  conflagrations.  Workers  by  the  thou¬ 
sand,  deprived  overnight  of  homes  and  means  of  livelihood,  have 
been  obliged  either  to  live  on  charity  for  months  on  end  while  the 
factories  were  being  rebuilt  and  new  machinery  installed,  or  to  wan¬ 
der  penniless  about  the  countryside  from  mill  town  to  mill  town  in 
search  of  an  elusive  living.  On  the  other  hand,  scores  of  mill  owners 
and  employers  have  lost  large  amounts  of  capital  not  only  of  greatest 
use  to  the  industries  concerned,  but  also  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  were  situated.  Valuable  markets 
relying  upon  the  manufacturers  for  a  steady  flow  of  finished  goods 
have  of  necessity  transferred  their  patronage  to  other  sources,  in 
many  cases  permanently.  And  ultimately  both  the  workers  and  the 
employers  of  the  county  have  had  to  meet  the  financial  cost  of  her 
conflagrations  through  the  assessment  of  higher  insurance  premiums. 

I — Great  Fires  in  Essex  County 

The  following  narratives  of  great  fires  in  Essex  County  take  into 
account  only  those  six  or  eight  major  conflagrations  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  quarter.  Readers  interested  in  the  details  of  the  countless 
fires  of  secondary  or  lesser  importance  which  have  occurred  through¬ 
out  the  county’s  history  will  be  rewarded  by  an  inspection  of  the 
bound  annals  of  their  particular  towns,  and  similar  sources  of  local 
history  usually  available  in  the  public  libraries. 

The  Great  Fire  in  Newburyport  in  i  8  i  i — The  first  fire  of 
major  importance  in  the  county  was  that  of  May  31,  18 11,  which 
seriously  threatened  the  total  destruction  of  Newburyport,  at  the 
time  one  of  New  England’s  most  prosperous  and  important  seaports. 

Newburyport’s  golden  age  had  immediately  followed  upon  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  for  twenty  or  more  years  no  port  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  enjoyed  greater  prosperity.  With  the  revival  of 
business,  in  seven  years  the  tonnage  of  Newburyport  shipping  went  up 
sixty  per  cent.  The  foreign  commerce,  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  fish¬ 
eries  poured  wealth  into  her  coffers.  In  a  single  month  in  1805  her 
imports  were  worth  $800,000,  and  Joseph  Marquand  had  so  many 
vessels  coming  from  prosperous  voyages  that  he  is  said  to  have  cried 
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out:  “Lord,  stay  Thy  hand;  Thy  servant  hath  enough.”  But  all 
this  was  soon  to  change.  There  were  three  major  forces  working 
toward  Newburyport’s  undoing.  First  came  Jefferson’s  Embargo 
Act  of  1807,  which  from  the  viewpoint  of  New  England’s  mercantile 
class  did  far  more  harm  than  good;  next,  the  catastrophic  fire  of 
18 1 1,  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  much  capital  and  the  departure 
of  many  prominent  families  from  the  town;  and,  finally,  the  costly 
and  destructive  War  of  1812.  Newburyport  had  rapidly  advanced; 
as  rapidly  she  now  declined. 

Newburyport’s  “Great  Fire  of  18 11,”  as  it  has  been  termed,  was 
variously  chronicled  at  the  time,  but  perhaps  in  no  instance  with 
more  of  the  provincial  flavor  of  piety  than  we  find  in  the  broadside 
composed  and  peddled  in  Newburyport  by  one  Jonathan  Plummer, 
self-styled  “Lay  Bishop  Extraordinary,  Traveling  Preacher,  Physi¬ 
cian,  Poet,  and  Trader.”  Plummer’s  news-sheet  was  captioned, 
“Great  and  Dreadful  Fire.  Fire,  Fire,  Fire,”  and  professed  to  be 
“An  Ode  and  a  Sermon,  Concerning  a  Tremendous  Fire  at  New¬ 
buryport,  Which  Commenced  on  the  Evening  of  the  Thirty-first  of 
May,  1 8  1 1 .  N.  B. — It  is  expected  that  about  196  dwelling  houses, 
and  stores,  two  stories  high,  or  more,  were  partly  or  wholly  burned. 
The  loss  is  very  great  indeed.” 

“The  town  of  New'buryport  has  long  been  surprisingly 
preserved,  and  the  efforts  of  one  or  two  incendiaries,  I  expect, 
have  been  surprisingly  baffled.  Two,  or  three,  or  four,  or 
five  attempts,  I  expect,  have  failed  so  far  that  not  a  single 

building  was  destroyed  by  them . How  beautiful 

beyond  description  is  it  to  see  a  desert  blossom  like  a  rose; 
to  see  a  howling  wilderness  converted  to  fertile  pastures 
and  fruitful  fields;  and  to  see  fertile  fields  turned  into 
famous  towns  and  populous  cities.  And  alas !  How  unspeak¬ 
ably  affecting  is  it  to  see  one  of  those  renowned  cities, 
wrapped  in  flaming  fire,  burning  rapidly  to  ashes,  while  the 
astonished  inhabitants,  with  grief  unutterable,  survey  the 
ravages  of  the  blazing  fury,  and  behold  the  sparks,  the  smoke, 
and  the  consuming  fire  ascending  with  great  velocity  towards 
the  heavens . 

“Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  shall  not  the  Lord  do 
somewhat?  Shall  men  commit  fornication  or  adulterv  in  a 
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city,  and  shall  not  the  Lord  some  way  or  other  punish  them 
for  their  sins?  If  their  affections  are  improperly  glued  to 
houses  and  stores,  to  rich  merchandise  and  costly  furniture, 
shall  He  not  send,  if  He  pleases,  a  fire  so  irresistible  that  no 
men  can  stop  its  progress,  till  it  has  consumed  the  whole  that 
it  is  His  pleasure  to  have  it  burn  up?  ...  . 

“P.  S.  Let  none  think,  because  I  speak  freely  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  I  would  be  understood  to  say  that  I  know  that  any 
of  the  people  who  have  lost  a  house  by  this  fire  are  adulterers 
or  fornicators,  or  impenitent  sinners  of  any  kind.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  judge,  lest  I  should  be  judged.  Whether  this  tre¬ 
mendous  conflagration  was  permitted  to  take  place,  of  the 
Highest,  by  way  of  vengeance  in  anger,  or  whether  it  was 
permitted  in  loving  kindness  to  the  chastised  for  their  ever¬ 
lasting  benefit,  is  not,  I  expect,  for  me  to  say.  It  may  be 
proper  to  repeat  this,  lest  some  readers  should  misunder¬ 
stand  me.” 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  this  worst  fire  in  Newbury- 
port’s  history  originated  in  an  unoccupied  stable  in  the  center  of  the 
town,  that  it  spread  rapidly  both  north  and  south,  and  that  it  burned 
fiercely  and  quite  out  of  control  until  dawn,  when  it  subsided  of  its 
own  accord.  During  the  night  the  flames  were  visible  at  a  distance 
of  forty  miles.  The  devastated  area  comprised  fifteen  and  a  half 
acres  in  the  populous  business  part  of  the  town.  All  told,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  buildings  were  consumed,  including  all  the  printing 
offices — four  in  number — the  Custom  House,  the  surveyor  s  office, 
the  post  office,  two  insurance  offices,  the  Baptist  Church,  and  the 
town  library,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  nearly  a  million  dollars. 

From  a  pamphlet  commemorative  of  the  ‘‘Great  Fire,”  which 
appeared  for  sale  on  Newburyport  streets  a  few  weeks  after  the  dis¬ 
aster,  are  culled  the  following  highly  descriptive  passages,  interesting 
also  for  their  contemporary  flavor: 

“Blunt’s  Building  and  the  Phenix  Building,  two  large 
four-story  brick  buildings,  seemed  to  present  a  barrier  to 
the  destructive  element,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  for 
a  time  that  they  would  effectually  restrain  its  rage;  but  by  a 
sudden  change  of  the  wind  the  flames  were  carried  directly 
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upon  these  immense  piles,  which  they  soon  overtopped  and 
involved  in  the  calamity,  which  threatened  to  become  general. 
State-street  at  this  time  presented  a  spectacle  most  terribly 
sublime!  The  wind,  soon  after  its  change,  blew  strong; 
these  buildings,  which  were  much  the  highest  in  the  street, 
threw  the  fire  in  awful  columns  many  yards  into  the  air,  and 
the  flames  extended  in  one  continued  sheet  of  fire  across  the 
spacious  area! 

“The  large  brick  Baptist  meeting-house,  in  Liberty-street, 
in  which  many  had  deposited  their  goods,  furniture,  &c.  as 
(from  its  distance  and  construction)  a  place  of  undoubted 
safety,  with  its  contents  shared  and  increased  the  awful 
calamity. 

“At  2  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  fire  seemed  to  rage  in 
every  direction  with  irresistible  fury,  and  the  inhabitants  saw 
very  little  prospect  of  preserving  any  portion  of  the  town. 
Every  thing  was  accomplished  which  intelligent  and  ardent 
exertion  could  effect;  but  they  were  disheartened  by  perceiv¬ 
ing  those  efforts  apparently  without  success.  About  4  the 
danger  diminished,  and  at  6  the  fire  had  in  a  great  degree 
spent  its  fury. 

“The  scene,  says  a  gentleman  who  was  present  during  the 
night,  was  the  most  truly  terrible  I  have  ever  witnessed.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  fire  it  was  a  bright  moonlight  night, 
and  the  evening  was  cool  and  pleasant.  But  the  moon  gradu¬ 
ally  became  obscured  and  at  length  disappeared  in  the  thick 
cloud  of  smoke  which  shrouded  the  atmosphere  ....  the  glare 
of  light  throughout  the  town  was  intense,  and  the  heat  that 
of  a  sultry  summer  noon.  The  streets  were  thronged  with 
those  whose  dwellings  were  consumed,  conveying  the  remains 
of  their  property  to  places  of  safety.  The  incessant  crash  of 
falling  buildings,  the  roaring  of  chimneys  like  distant  thunder, 
the  flames  ascending  in  curling  volumes  from  a  vast  extent  of 
ruins,  the  air  filled  with  a  shower  of  fire,  and  the  feathered 
throng  fluttering  over  their  wonted  retreats  and  dropping 
into  the  flames;  the  lowing  of  the  cows,  and  the  confused 
noise  of  exertion  and  distress,  united  to  impress  the  mind  with 
the  most  awful  sensations . 
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“The  loss  of  property  is  immense,  and  cannot  fall  short  of 
1,000,000  dollars.  Upwards  of  90  families  are  driven  from 
their  habitations  with  the  loss  of  a  very  considerable  part  of 
their  furniture  and  clothing,  and  many  of  them  are  deprived 
of  the  means  of  furnishing  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of 
life . 

“From  the  great  extent  of  injury  by  the  late  desolating 
fire,  although  Charity  may  have  its  perfect  work,  and  dona: 
tions  made  in  every  town,  yet  probably  20  years  of  prosperity 
will  not  repair  the  breach  made  on  this  memorable  night; 
still  it  is  consolatory  to  observe  the  sympathy  for  our  dis¬ 
tresses  manifested  by  our  benevolent  fellow-citizens  in  many 
neighboring  towns.  In  Boston,  Salem,  Portsmouth,  Haver¬ 
hill,  &c.  we  have  already  heard  of  general  meetings  of  the 
citizens  being  called  to  devise  measures  for  our  relief.  Such 
tokens  of  kindness  cannot  be  forgotten.” 

The  Destruction  of  the  Pemberton  Mill  in  Lawrence — 
While  the  loss  of  the  Pemberton  Mill  by  collapse  and  fire  in  i860 
did  not  involve  a  general  conflagration  such  as  was  the  case  with  the 
other  disasters  recorded  in  the  following  pages,  in  loss  of  human  lives 
it  far  exceeded  the  worst  of  them,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  been 
ranked  among  the  county’s  greatest  tragedies. 

The  most  direful  calamity  in  the  history  of  the  city  of  Lawrence 
was  the  collapse  and  subsequent  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Pember¬ 
ton  mill  in  i860.  This  tragic  event  ranks  among  the  most  terrible 
catastrophes  on  record.  Scores  were  crushed  to  death  in  the  fall 
of  the  five-story  building,  and  as  many  more,  trapped  between  the 
fallen  floors,  were  roasted  alive  when  fire  swept  the  ruins. 

There  were  six  hundred  and  seventy  men,  women  and  children  at 
work  at  their  cotton  looms  in  the  mill  when  it  fell,  without  the  least 
warning,  at  thirteen  minutes  before  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
January  10,  i860.  The  fact  that  nearly  half  of  this  number  escaped 
serious  injury  is  to  be  considered  a  modern  miracle.  Many  owed 
their  lives  to  the  swift  and  heroic  work  of  the  volunteer  rescue 
squads,  promptly  organized,  which  combed  the  ruins,  clearing  away 
the  debris  to  free  the  trapped  workers.  Many  more  undoubtedly 
could  have  been  saved  had  fire  not  broken  out  in  the  ruins  about  six 
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hours  after  the  fall  of  the  mill.  The  flames,  sweeping  almost  instan¬ 
taneously  through  the  oil-soaked  timbers  and  inflammable  waste  of 
the  several  floors,  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  rescue  work,  while 
within,  scores  of  men,  women  and  children,  many  of  them  quite  unin¬ 
jured,  cried  out  to  their  distraught  friends  in  vain  for  release.  A 
dispatch  sent  that  night  from  Lawrence  affords  graphic  realization 
of  the  horror  of  the  scene: 

“M  idnight — Within  the  past  ten  minutes  the  whole  mass 
of  ruins  has  become  one  sheet  of  flame!  The  screams  and 
moans  of  the  poor,  buried,  burning,  and  suffocating  creatures 
can  be  distinctly  heard,  but  no  power  on  earth  can  save  them.” 

The  fire  fighters  of  Lawrence,  reinforced  by  departments  from 
surrounding  towns,  were  unable  to  control  the  blaze,  although  they 
labored  incessantly.  The  physicians  of  Lawrence  and  vicinity 
responded  ably  to  the  call  for  help  and  converted  the  city  hall  into 
an  emergency  hospital  and  morgue.  The  relief  committee  which 
was  at  once  organized  proved  so  efficient  that  the  large  sums  asked 
for  were  rapidly  over-subscribed,  contributions  pouring  in  unstintedly 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Eye-witnesses  of  the  catastrophe  testified  to  the  coroner’s  jury 
that  the  fall  of  the  mill  began  with  the  collapse  of  the  roof  near  the 
south  end,  and  described  it  as  falling  in  towards  the  north  end  as 
fast  as  a  person  could  run.  The  great  weight  and  force  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  roof  carried  dowrn  the  upper  floors  with  all  their  heavy  machin¬ 
ery,  and  nothing  below  could  withstand  the  descending  mass.  The 
supports  of  each  floor  in  turn  gave  way  under  the  terrific  burden, 
until  the  solid  earth  wTas  reached.  The  five  floors,  solidly  built,  seem 
to  have  descended  without  breaking  apart,  which  accounts  for  the 
large  number  of  wrorkers  who  escaped  with  their  lives,  as  wrell  as  for 
the  imprisonment  between  the  floors  of  those  who  wTere  suffocated  by 
the  flames  before  they  could  be  reached  from  the  outside.  The  cor¬ 
oner’s  jury  found  that  the  cast  iron  pillars  supporting  the  several 
floors  of  the  mill  w7ere  defective,  and  that  this  wras  in  fact  the  sole 
cause  of  the  disaster. 

Coming  after  three  years  of  severe  financial  depression  in  Law¬ 
rence  and  the  consequent  general  unemployment,  the  fall  of  the  Pem¬ 
berton  mill  was  for  a  time  almost  too  great  for  the  city’s  endurance, 
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as  much  from  the  loss  of  employment  to  hundreds  of  workers  as 
from  the  great  cost  in  life  and  property.  That  the  city  not  only  sur¬ 
vived  the  blow,  but  has  since  become  one  of  the  foremost  industrial 
communities  of  New  England,  will  be  evident  to  the  most  casual 
visitor  to  the  Lawrence  of  today. 

Haverhill  Fires  of  1873  AND  — Essex  County’s  next 
major  fire  occurred  in  1873  'n  the  prosperous  shoe  manufacturing 
city  of  Haverhill,  situated  on  the  Merrimac  some  few  miles  inland 
from  the  coast.  For  the  following  accounts  of  that  disaster  and  of 
the  more  extensive  Haverhill  fire  of  1882,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Arrington’s  “Municipal  History  of  Essex  County,”  published  in 
1922,  which  has  also  been  drawn  upon  for  the  succeeding  narratives 
of  the  Marblehead  fires  of  1877  and  1888. 

On  November  16,  1873,  a  disastrous  fire,  originating  in  the  Pres¬ 
cott  Building,  west  of  Washington  Square,  destroyed  eight  buildings 
in  the  shoe  district  and  caused  a  money  loss  of  $175,000,  and  the 
death  of  two  esteemed  citizens,  Amos  George  and  Amos  C.  Heath. 

On  February  17,  1882,  occurred  the  most  extensive  fire  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  Shortly  after  midnight  on  that  date,  fire  was 
discovered  in  a  wooden  building  standing  on  the  north  side  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Street  and  half  way  between  Washington  Square  and  Rail¬ 
road  Square.  It  spread  rapidly,  and  when,  after  four  hours,  it  was 
checked,  it  had  swept  out  of  existence  the  buildings  of  the  shoe  dis¬ 
trict  from  the  river  to  Wingate  Street,  and  from  Washington  Square 
to  Railroad  Square,  with  the  exception  of  two.  The  money  loss  was 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  one  life  was  sacrificed,  that  of  Joseph 
St.  Germaine,  who  was  killed  by  a  falling  chimney  after  the  fire  had 
been  subdued.  The  night  was  intensely  cold  and  there  was  a  very 
high  wind,  and  only  the  assistance  given  by  the  fire  departments  of 
Lawrence,  Newburyport,  Lowell,  and  Dover  prevented  the  disaster 
from  being  a  stupendous  one.  The  throwing  out  of  employment  of 
3,000  operatives,  the  losses  and  general  disorganization,  made  it 
advisable  to  establish  a  relief  commission.  With  commendable  cour¬ 
age  the  manufacturers  reestablished  their  operations  wherever  even 
the  most  primitive  accommodations  could  be  found,  and  when  a  year 
had  gone  by,  at  a  dinner  on  the  anniversary  of  the  fire,  they  were  able 
to  congratulate  one  another  and  the  city  on  the  new  growth  of  the 
district  and  the  recovery  from  the  severe  conflagration. 
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Marblehead  Fires  of  1877  and  1888 — Marblehead  was  vis¬ 
ited  in  1877,  *n  the  month  of  June,  by  a  very  destructive  fire.  Scores 
of  buildings  in  the  business  and  residential  sections  were  consumed, 
and  hundreds  of  workers  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  Again, 
in  December,  1888,  an  even  more  disastrous  fire  threatened  to  com¬ 
pletely  wipe  out  the  town,  which  had  scarcely  had  time  to  rebuild 
since  its  first  great  fire  eleven  years  before. 

The  fire  of  1877  broke  out  early  in  the  morning  of  June  25,  in  a 
barn  in  the  rear  of  the  three-story  building  known  as  the  “Marble¬ 
head  Hotel,”  situated  on  Pleasant  Street,  in  the  midst  of  the  largest 
and  finest  buildings  in  town.  Before  assistance  could  be  summoned 
the  fire  had  communicated  to  the  hotel,  and  when  the  firemen  arrived 
on  the  scene  the  building  was  in  flames.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  conflagration,  but  without  avail.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Glover  Engine  House,  situated  directly  over  the  Brick  Pond 
Reservoir,  was  soon  in  flames,  cutting  off  the  supply  of  water  from 
that  source.  The  fire  was  now  beyond  the  control  of  the  firemen, 
and  in  spite  of  all  their  extreme  efforts  to  stop  it,  spread  from  build¬ 
ing  to  building  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  In  a  few  moments  a 
large  shoe  factory,  known  as  Pope's  Block,  was  on  fire,  the  flames 
spreading  to  the  barn  and  shoe  factory  of  the  E.  \  .  Bartlett  Company. 

The  fire  now  defied  all  efforts  at  control.  Leaping  around  the 
corner  of  School  Street,  the  conflagration  extended  all  the  way  from 
the  Rechabite  Building  to  a  shoe  factory  owned  by  Nathaniel  Glover, 
thence  to  a  large  block  owned  by  W  ormsted  &  W  oodfin,  and  soon 
the  shoe  factory  of  William  Stevens  and  sixteen  other  buildings, 
mostly  dwelling  houses,  comprising  every  building  of  Sewall  Street 
from  the  corner  of  School  Street  to  Spring  Street,  were  in  flames. 
Extending  along  the  north  side  of  Pleasant  Street,  the  fire  consumed 
nine  buildings,  including  the  large  shoe  factory  of  Jonathan  Brown 
and  the  railroad  depot  erected  a  few  years  previously,  said  to  be  the 
finest  on  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  at  that  time.  On  the  south 
side  of  Pleasant  Street,  every  building  save  one  was  consumed,  from 
a  point  nearly  opposite  the  place  where  the  fire  originated  to  the 
Mugford  Monument,  at  the  junction  of  Essex  and  Spring  streets. 
These  included  two  large  blocks,  a  shoe  factory,  a  boarding  house, 
and  several  dwelling  houses.  On  the  southern  end  of  School  Street 
every  building  was  destroyed,  including  the  South  Congregational 
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Church.  On  Essex  Street  every  building  was  destroyed,  among 
them  another  large  shoe  factory.  On  Spring  Street,  two  shoe  fac¬ 
tories  were  burned,  the  only  building  left  standing  being  the  Sewall 
School.  On  Bassett  Street,  two  dwellings  and  a  barn  were  destroyed, 
and  several  others  seriously  damaged. 

At  one  time  every  church  in  town  was  on  fire  except  the  Baptist 
and  Roman  Catholic.  Many  feared  that  the  town  would  be  destroyed, 
but  at  length,  reinforced  by  assistance  from  Salem,  Lynn,  and  other 
cities,  the  firemen  were  successful  in  conquering  the  fire.  But  what 
a  scene  of  devastation  met  the  eye  when  the  morning  sun  broke  forth. 
Where  but  a  few  hours  before  had  been  large  factories  and  comfort¬ 
able  homes  were  now  only  stone  walls,  black  with  ruin,  and  tottering 
chimneys.  The  entire  business  portion  of  the  town  had  disappeared 
in  a  single  night.  Seventy-six  buildings,  with  all  their  contents,  rep¬ 
resenting  over  a  half  million  dollars’  worth  of  property,  had  been 
consumed;  only  four  of  the  large  shoe  manufactories  were  left  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  town;  while  ninety  families  were  made  homeless  and  fifteen 
hundred  men  and  women  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Eleven  years  later,  the  town’s  reconstruction  not  yet  completed 
and  the  terrors  of  the  fire  of  1877  still  fresh  in  the  people’s  minds, 
came  the  great  fire  of  Christmas,  1888.  This  fire  was  even  more 
disastrous  than  that  of  1877.  Not  so  many  buildings,  possibly,  were 
destroyed,  but  a  larger  financial  loss  was  sustained. 

At  the  rear  of  the  large  furniture  warerooms  of  Power  &  Com¬ 
pany  on  Pleasant  Street,  a  tongue  of  fire  shot  upwards  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  There  was  a  sound  of  crackling  flames.  A  terrific  explosion 
was  heard  as  far  as  Salem  and  Lynn — a  deep-mouthed,  hollow,  sub¬ 
terraneous  roar.  In  an  instant  nearly  everyone  in  town  was  on  foot 
and  starting  for  the  scene.  Another  explosion  was  heard  from  the 
same  quarter,  rocking  the  building  from  end  to  end;  the  plate  glass 
was  smashed  to  small  pieces,  while  flames  leapt  half  way  across  the 
street.  There  was  a  shout,  and  bystanders  ran  for  their  lives.  The 
fire  steamer  had  hardly  left  the  engine  house  before  it  was  apparent 
to  half  the  town  that  another  great  fire  had  begun. 

Streams  of  water  were  promptly  brought  to  bear  on  the  blaze, 
but  already  the  Rechabite  Building  was  afire.  The  flames  crossed 
the  street  and  attacked  the  front  of  the  large  Munroe  shoe  factory. 
At  the  same  time  the  fire  reached  the  vacant  building  of  W.  J.  Gold- 
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thwaite,  by  the  Philip  Trasher  candy  factory.  The  steamer  “William 
Henry  Lee"  took  up  a  position  on  School  Street  and  worked  well  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  broke  down. 

Meantime,  word  was  telephoned  to  Salem,  Lynn,  and  Peabody. 
The  flames  spread  rapidly;  the  fire  went  down  through  School  Street 
like  a  heated  whirlwind,  taking  the  big  brick  engine  house,  the 
Symonds  Building,  Thomas  Knowland’s  residence,  and  many  others. 
The  row  of  buildings  beyond  the  depot  went  down  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion.  Consternation  was  visible  in  every  countenance  as  the  work 
of  destruction  sped  on;  no  words  can  describe  the  scene.  People 
were  running  about  with  loads  of  household  goods,  laden  wagons 
were  racing  to  and  from  the  fire,  some  drawn  by  men.  Furniture, 
wearing  apparel,  etc.,  were  to  be  seen  scattered  all  about  the  streets. 
People  were  anxiously  inquiring  about  missing  friends,  or  asking 
what  they  should  do  to  keep  the  wolf  from  their  door  in  the  oncom¬ 
ing  winter  days  (this  was  Christmas).  Women  and  children  in  tears 
were  sorrowfully  and  frantically  clinging  to  one  another.  The  whole 
town  was  lighted  up  with  a  strange,  unearthly  glare,  w’hile  volumes 
of  smoke  and  myriads  of  sparks  shot  upward  toward  the  heavens. 
The  fire  lighted  up  the  whole  country  around,  and  was  plainly  seen 
from  Boston.  Horse  cars,  hacks,  and  private  rigs  came  into  town 
all  day  and  night.  Salem,  Swampscott,  Peabody,  and  Lynn  all  offered 
and  gave  great  aid.  When  the  pale  moonlight  died  away  on  that 
mild  December  morning,  a  terrible  spectacle  met  the  eyes  of  the 
unfortunate  people  of  Marblehead.  Where  but  yesterday  had  been 
comfortable  homes  and  busy  factories  was  nothing  but  blackened 
embers  and  broken  ruins. 

The  Lynn  Fire  of  1889 — The  most  disastrous  fire  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Lynn  occurred  November  26-27,  1889,  as  a  result  of  the 
explosion  of  an  oil  stove.  Between  noon  of  the  26th  and  dawn  of 
the  following  day,  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  buildings  were 
destroyed,  including  many  factories  and  office  buildings,  throwing 
7,000  people  out  of  work  and  effecting  a  loss  of  upwards  of  $5,000,- 
000.  Although  there  was  no  loss  of  life,  hundreds  were  left  home¬ 
less  and  without  means  of  livelihood. 

The  fire  originated  in  a  four-story  wooden  factory  building  on 
Almont  Street,  at  about  noontime  of  a  bright  autumn  day.  A  strong 
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wind  quickly  swept  the  flames  toward  Central  Square,  and  the  ensuing 
conflagration  did  not  halt  until  it  had  burned  itself  out  at  the  water’s 
edge.  Leveling  every  structure  from  Almont  Street  to  the  coal 
wharves  on  Beach  Street  (now  lower  Washington  Street),  it  was 
long  remembered  as  a  most  impressive  spectacle.  Nothing  save  the 
great  Boston  fire  of  1872  had  ever  happened  in  this  section  to  com¬ 
pare  with  it. 

The  Lynn  Fire  Department  was  powerless  to  stop  the  headlong 
career  of  the  flames,  and  calls  for  help  sent  out  by  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  brought  early  assistance  from  Boston,  Chelsea,  Salem,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Newburyport,  and  other  cities.  But  even  the  valiant  assistance 
of  all  these  departments  proved  of  little  avail  in  the  face  of  the  deadly 
gale  of  wind  and  the  prevalence  of  wooden  buildings  and  shingle 
roofs,  all  tinder  dry,  in  the  path  of  the  flames. 

The  devastated  area  comprised  thirty-one  acres  in  the  heart  of 
the  business  district.  Four  of  Lynn’s  finest  bank  buildings  were  wiped 
out  of  existence,  together  with  three  newspaper  publishing  houses 
and  one  of  the  city’s  largest  churches.  The  “Lynn  Press”  Building 
was  leveled  with  the  ground  on  the  afternoon  of  the  very  day  that 
that  publication  had  announced  itself  to  the  world;  the  enterprise 
was  never  revived.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  station  was 
burned,  and  communication  with  Boston  by  railway  and  street  car 
was  cut  off,  likewise  the  electric  light  and  power  supply.  Attempts 
were  made  to  stay  the  fire’s  progress  with  dynamite,  but  to  no  avail. 

Relief  measures  were  promptly  taken  by  the  civic  authorities, 
able  committees  were  formed,  and  funds  rolled  in  in  abundance  from 
near  and  far.  Salem  contributors  little  dreamed,  when  they  sent  aid 
to  Lynn  at  this  time,  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  their  friends  in 
Lynn  would  be  generously  returning  the  favor,  on  the  occasion  of 
Salem’s  even  more  disastrous  conflagration  in  June,  1914. 

The  Salem  Fire  of  June  25-26,  1914 — An  explosion  in  a 
leather  factory,  and  an  undermanned  fire  department  hampered  by 
low  water  pressure  in  a  city  of  shingled  roofs,  set  the  stage  for 
Salem’s  most  disastrous  fire  in  her  history  and  in  that  of  Essex  County. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  city  was  thereby  so  thoroughly  destroyed 
that  an  eye-witness  declared:  “You  might  imagine  that  some  immense 
crew  of  building  wreckers  had  completed  a  year’s  contract,  done  a 
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good  job  in  record  time,  packed  up  their  tools,  and  left.”  In  the 
mile-long  path  of  the  conflagration  practically  nothing  of  a  com¬ 
bustible  nature  was  left. 

Miraculously,  only  three  lives  were  sacrificed,  the  fire  having 
started  in  mid-afternoon  when  ample  warning  could  be  given  to 
those  living  in  the  threatened  areas.  By  dawn  of  the  following 
day,  14,000  people  were  homeless,  and  the  property  loss  totaled 
$14,000,000.  Sixteen  hundred  buildings  were  leveled  over  night, 
most  of  them  factories  and  tenement  dwellings.  Happily  spared 
were  the  historic  sections  of  the  city,  including  the  stores  and  office 
buildings  and  such  ancient  landmarks  as  Hawthorne’s  birthplace  and 
the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

The  fi  re  started  in  a  wooden  four-story  factory  building  at  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Proctor  streets,  in  the  west  end  of  the  city.  Shoe  manufac¬ 
turing  processes  there  involving  the  use  of  celluloid  and  alcohol  con¬ 
stituted  a  highly  hazardous  condition,  yet  the  building,  according 
to  subsequent  investigation,  had  no  provision  for  automatic  fire 
protection. 

The  first  alarm  was  turned  in  at  1  139  p.  m.,  the  fire  at  that  time 
being  still  confined  to  the  shoe  factory.  Although  only  a  moderate 
wind  was  blowing,  before  the  firemen  had  gotten  fairly  to  work  they 
were  forced  to  retreat  before  the  fury  of  the  blaze,  which  had  already 
spread  to  adjacent  blocks;  the  destruction  of  their  apparatus  was 
narrowly  averted. 

A  general  alarm  was  then  sounded,  and  emergency  calls  were  put 
in  for  out-of-town  help.  “The  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  the 
apparatus  from  neighboring  cities  arrived  in  Salem  again  demon¬ 
strates  the  value  of  the  motor-driven  vehicle,”  declared  a  contem¬ 
porary  chronicler  of  the  fire.  Evidently  the  old  debate  of  horse  vs. 
motor  was  still  a  moot  question. 

The  conflagration  swept  east  at  a  rapid  rate,  crossing  wide  streets 
and  burning  everything  to  the  south  of  the  city  into  the  open  fields. 
It  followed  the  path  of  the  wind,  unmolested  except  by  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  fire-fighters  along  its  northern  edge  where  there  were  open 
spaces  about  dwellings.  There  had  been  considerable  hope  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  holocaust  at  the  Boston  &  Maine  tracks,  but  it  was  soon 
abandoned. 

The  tremendous  menace  to  public  safety  in  a  city  of  wooclen 
shingles  was  again  made  clear.  Burning  brands  were  shortly  alight- 
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ing  on  housetops  all  over  South  Salem,  and  the  skipper  of  a  tug  boat 
five  miles  at  sea  reported  embers  falling  on  his  decks.  Because  of 
the  defective  water  pressure,  efforts  of  homeowners  to  wet  down 
their  shingles  were  unavailing.  Their  feelings  may  be  imagined  when 
they  saw  their  roofs  ignite  and  discovered  that  there  was  no  pressure 
in  their  faucets. 

The  Naumkeag  Cotton  Mills,  employing  6,000  workers,  were  in 
the  path  of  the  conflagration.  Although  they  stood  on  a  point  of 
land  bounded  on  three  sides  by  Salem  Harbor,  were  largely  of  brick 
and  slate  construction,  and  were  systematically  and  courageously 
defended  by  the  company’s  own  fire  department,  they  could  not  with¬ 
stand  exposure  over  a  wide  front  to  the  burning  “three-decker”  tene¬ 
ments  to  windward,  and  save  for  two  storehouses  the  mills  were 
completely  destroyed.  The  burning  of  this  fine  property  was  Salem’s 
heaviest  and  most  significant  loss.  In  connection  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  thickly  populated  tenement  district  adjoining  it,  its  loss 
turned  upon  the  city  a  horde  of  workless  and  homeless  men  and 
women,  destitute  and  in  immediate  need. 

At  7  130  p.  m.  of  the  first  day  of  the  fire,  while  South  Salem  was 
being  consumed,  a  new  fire  broke  out  in  a  North  Salem  stable  and 
spread  rapidly  to  thirteen  adjacent  buildings.  By  prompt  work  this 
blaze  was  quickly  subdued;  had  it  gotten  out  of  control,  the  mercan¬ 
tile  and  historic  section  of  Salem  unquestionably  would  have  been  lost. 

At  several  points  the  use  of  dynamite  was  attempted,  but  proved 
ineffectual.  It  was  discovered  that  with  the  flames  easily  crossing 
two-hundred-foot  spaces,  the  destruction  of  lone  brick  buildings  with 
dynamite  was  a  useless  procedure,  and  it  merely  broke  up  wooden 
buildings  into  better  fire  material.  Nothing  was  able  to  stay  the 
progress  of  the  fire  but  the  open  fields  and  salt  water  bordering  the 
city.  The  combined  fire  departments  of  all  the  towns  and  cities  in 
the  region  were  able  only  to  prevent  the  fire  from  backing  up  against 
the  wind  into  the  mercantile  section. 

One  whole  parish — the  7,000  souls  in  St.  Joseph’s  French  Cana¬ 
dian  Church — was  burned  out,  and  with  it  the  imposing  parish  church 
building  newly  erected  by  the  members  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 

Relief  work  was  promptly  undertaken  for  the  thousands  of  home¬ 
less  and  destitute.  The  American  Red  Cross  was  at  work  on  the  spot 
almost  immediately,  and  cooperated  with  the  State  Militia  in  main- 
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taining  order  in  the  city  the  night  of  the  fire.  Refugees  were  organ¬ 
ized  into  three  large  camps  in  the  public  parks,  where  they  were 
assigned  to  tents  and  dispensed  food  and  clothing.  The  Boy  Scout 
troops  of  the  city  proved  of  great  assistance  also  in  this  work. 

Governor  Walsh  immediately  called  a  conference  of  the  leading 
Boston  business  men  at  w'hich  $70,000  for  relief  purposes  was  sub¬ 
scribed  within  twenty  minutes.  Salem  herself  raised  $36,000  in  cash 
and  provided  assistance  in  numerous  wTays.  Chelsea,  with  her  own 
disastrous  fire  freshly  in  mind,  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  remembering  her 
recent  great  flood,  sent  generous  checks  to  the  relief  fund. 

Salem’s  fire  presented  unusual  difficulties  to  the  relief  organiza¬ 
tions,  since  a  major  portion  of  the  factories  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
many  acres  of  dwelling  houses,  were  in  the  devastated  area.  Howt 
these  organizations  carried  on  successfully  in  the  face  of  general 
unemployment  and  destitution  is  cogently  set  forth  in  the  following 
excerpts  from  an  article  -which  appeared  in  “The  Survey”  magazine 
for  August  14,  1915  : 

“The  relief  committee,  composed  of  representative  citi¬ 
zens  of  Salem  and  Massachusetts,  made  every  effort  to  restore 
the  refugees  to  self-support.  An  employment  bureau  was 
established  the  week  following  the  fire,  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  employment  bureaus  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  enlisted  in  secur¬ 
ing  positions  for  operatives  in  other  mill  towns  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Funds  were  voted  with  which  to  employ  fire  sufferers 
in  clearing  the  burnt  area  of  debris. 

“As  the  amount  raised  by  popular  subscription  accumu¬ 
lated,  grants  were  made  to  enable  families  to  again  begin 
housekeeping,  while  during  the  first  forty  days  556  individuals 
were  provided  with  transportation  to  friends  and  relatives 
in  other  cities.  Carpenters  and  mechanics  were  supplied  with 
tools  and  small  tradesmen  with  means  wherewith  to  become 
reestablished.  By  methods  such  as  these  the  number  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  relief  committee  rapidly  decreased.  The  week  of 
the  fire,  13,000  daily  received  rations  issued  by  the  militia.  A 
month  later  this  number  had  declined  to  3,440,  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24 — three  months  after  the  fire — only  869  were  in 
want  of  food. 
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“Wiser  than  some  cities  visited  by  devastating  fires,  old 
Salem  took  its  catastrophe  to  heart.  The  citizens  of  the  old 
shipping  center  were  convinced  that  an  efficient  city  adminis¬ 
tration  was  one  of  the  first  needs  in  planning  a  better  Salem 
to  replace  the  old.  The  mayor  was  recalled,  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  elements  within  the  city  united  upon  and  promptly 
elected  a  successor.  Led  by  the  new  city  administration,  and 
by  the  rebuilding  commission,  the  citizens  went  to  work  to 
make  a  repetition  of  the  fire  impossible.  Miles  of  new  water 
mains  were  laid,  the  personnel  of  the  fire  department  was 
reorganized  and  increased,  and  new  equipment  was  added. 
Slate,  asbestos,  and  other  non-combustible  materials  were 
required  for  roofing  in  place  of  wooden  shingles.  The  erec¬ 
tion  of  wooden  three-deckers  was  prohibited,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  buildings  over  a  large  area  made  it  possible  for 
the  rebuilding  commission  to  widen  and  extend  a  number  of 
streets.” 

The  following  details  of  the  Salem  fire,  which  are  supplementary 
to  the  foregoing  account,  have  been  derived  from  Arrington’s 
“Municipal  History  of  Essex  County”: 

Fatalities — This  fire  was  not  without  its  fatalities.  A  Civil 
War  veteran,  Samuel  P.  Withey,  was  burned  to  death  in  the  house  at 
the  corner  of  Winthrop  and  Prescott  streets.  Joseph  J.  Pickering 
was  burned  to  death  at  No.  13  1  Lafayette  Street.  James  Hosman’s 
body  was  discovered  near  the  rectory  on  Salem  Street.  A  number 
of  persons  died  from  excitement  or  from  exposure  and  strain,  while 
being  removed  from  the  fire  district.  Sixty  or  more  persons  were 
injured  by  jumping  out  of  windows  or  while  serving  as  volunteer  fire¬ 
men ;  many  were  overcome  by  smoke. 

Relief  Work — Heroic  relief  work  went  forward  from  first  to 
last.  The  Red  Cross  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent 
Bigelow,  of  the  Salem  Hospital,  by  eight  o’clock  of  the  first  day  of 
the  fire  had  removed  fifty-seven  patients  to  hospitals  in  Beverly  and 
Peabody.  There  were  thirty-two  nurses,  and  all  did  excellent  work. 

President  Wilson  telegraphed  from  Washington:  “I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  the  American  people  in  tendering  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
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you,  the  stricken  people  of  Salem.  Can  the  Federal  Government  be 
of  service  to  you  in  the  emergency?” 

Neighboring  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  far-distant  places,  did 
all  in  the  way  of  relief  that  was  possible.  By  noon  the  Ward  Bak¬ 
ing  Company  had  two  tons  of  bread  in  Salem,  and  Mayor  Scanlon, 
of  Lawrence,  sent  two  carloads  of  bread  and  other  provisions.  A 
firm  in  Boston  sent  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  gallons  of  coffee,  all 
creamed  and  sweetened.  Lynn  sent  over  fifteen  truckloads  of  pro¬ 
visions;  Hood  offered  one  thousand  pints  of  milk  a  day,  and  the 
Mohican  Market  in  Salem  one  thousand  rations  a  day,  while  much 
more  was  sent  in  from  other  towns. 

Assisting  Fire  Departments — Mention  should  be  given  here 
of  the  good  work  by  the  fire  companies  of  Boston,  Chelsea,  Marble¬ 
head,  Peabody,  Beverly,  Lynn,  Swampscott,  Wakefield,  Danvers, 
Reading,  Stoneham,  Quincy,  Newburyport,  Revere,  Lawrence,  Mal¬ 
den,  Gloucester,  Manchester,  Medford,  Hingham,  Somerville,  Win¬ 
chester,  Ipswich,  Wenham,  and  Cambridge,  all  taking  part  with  some 
of  their  best  apparatus. 

Most  competent  observers  are  agreed  that  the  net  result  of 
Salem’s  catastrophe  has  been  good,  and  that  given,  as  she  was,  such 
a  cleansing  and  such  an  opportunity  for  rebirth  as  have  come  to  few 
American  cities,  she  has  learned  a  lesson  of  incalculable  value  to 
future  generations. 

II — Storms  and  Shipwrecks 

Essex  County’s  exposed  and  rocky  seacoast  has  been  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  fearful  maritime  tragedies  on  record.  In  the  very 
earliest  days  of  the  settlement,  hurricanes  took  a  heavy  toll  of  her 
adventurous  mariners,  and  no  coastal  town  in  the  county  has  since 
escaped  the  tragic  consequences  of  its  environment.  Plum  Island, 
Cape  Ann,  Marblehead,  and  Nahant,  because  of  their  exposed  posi¬ 
tions,  have  witnessed  probably  more  disastrous  storms,  together 
with  their  attendant  shipwrecks,  than  any  other  similar  stretch  of 
coastline  in  North  America.  In  the  gales  of  a  single  month — that 
of  December,  1839 — over  ninety  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  reefs 
and  rocky  promontories  of  the  coast,  many  of  them  going  down  with 
all  hands,  so  that  the  lives  lost  in  this  month  alone  amounted  to  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  including  a  score  of  women  and  children. 
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The  Shipwrecks  of  December,  1839 — (Note:  A  pamphlet 
published  in  Boston,  in  1840,  entitled  “Awful  Calamities:  or,  The 
Shipwrecks  of  December,  1839,”  has  supplied  the  following  vivid 
account  of  Essex  County’s  most  tragic  winter)  : 

It  has  probably  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  citizens  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  witness,  or  record,  so  many  terrible  disasters  by  sea,  in  the 
short  period  of  fourteen  days,  as  have  transpired  within  that  length 
of  time  the  present  month.  Three  gales  of  unequalled  fury  and 
destructiveness  have  swept  along  our  coast,  carrying  desolation  and 
death  in  their  stormy  pathway,  and  overwhelming  many  families  in 
the  deepest  mourning.  Many  who  entered  upon  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  with  a  fair  prospect  of  enjoying  “a  happy  new  year,”  and  perhaps 
a  long  life,  now  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  deep  with  the  sea¬ 
weed  wrapped  around  them,  or  have  been  tossed  on  shore  by  the 
bellowing  surges,  and  all  bruised  and  mangled,  have  been  followed, 
perhaps  by  strangers,  to  an  untimely  grave.  Often  as  we  have  been 
called  to  weep  with  those  who  have  wept  over  the  sad  wreck  of 
human  hope,  we  have  seldom  met  with  anything  so  well  calculated  to 
excite  the  sympathy  of  all  the  friends  of  humanity  as  the  melancholy 
events  which  we  have  recorded  below. 

In  giving  the  history  of  the  late  dreadful  shipwrecks,  we  propose 
to  speak  of  the  devastations  of  the  three  gales  separately,  and  then 
detail  some  of  the  affecting  incidents  accompanying  these  disasters. 
We  have  been  at  great  pains  to  collect  the  materials  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  and  have  no  doubt  but  this  unpretending  pamphlet 
will  afford  the  best  account  of  these  remarkable  providences  of  God 
which  will  fall  into  the  reader’s  hands. 

The  First  Gale — On  the  night  of  Saturday,  December  14,  at 
about  midnight,  a  violent  snow  storm  commenced  along  the  coast, 
and  continued  to  rage  until  late  on  Monday.  During  a  part  of  the 
time  the  snow  gave  place  to  a  freezing  rain.  About  2  p.  m.  on  Sun¬ 
day  the  rain  commenced  and  the  wind  at  the  same  time  rose  to  a  gale; 
but  it  was  not  until  1 1  p.  m.  that  the  unprecedented  and  devastating 
hurricane  broke  upon  the  ill-fated  shipping.  From  that  time  until 
2  or  3  o’clock  a.  m.  of  Monday  it  continued  a  perfect  tornado.  It 
blew  hard  all  Monday  and  Monday  night,  but  the  most  damage 
was  done  on  Sunday  night . 
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Lynn  and  Marblehead — At  Lynn,  the  schooner  “Catharine 
Nichols,”  owned  in  Charlestown  and  bound  thither  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  wTith  a  load  of  coal,  was  wrecked  on  Nahant  on  Sunday  at  4 
o’clock  p.  m.  Captain  Woodwrard  first  made  Egg  Rock,  through  the 
thick  and  almost  impenetrable  atmosphere.  Having  thus  learned  his 
position,  he  ran  around  into  Reed  Cove,  on  the  southwest  side  of 
Nahant.  At  this  time  the  wind  was  so  light  and  blowing  from  such 
a  quarter  that  all  the  crewT  might  easily  have  escaped  in  the  boat.  But 
hope,  so  deceitful  to  hundreds  during  this  gale,  induced  them  to 
remain  on  board.  The  wind  was  at  that  time  favorable,  and  they 
were  sheltered  by  the  high  hills  of  the  promontory  from  the  violence 
of  the  tempest.  But  they  were  doomed  to  sudden  disappointment. 
Hardly  had  they  anchored  before  the  wind,  as  if  bent  on  ruin,  chopped 
round  so  as  to  make  the  cove  no  shelter.  In  thirty  minutes  they 
parted  their  cables,  drove  on  Baylie’s  Point,  and  rushed  furiously  on 
the  shore.  By  this  time  the  generous  citizens  thronged  the  shore  in 
hopes  to  save  the  crew  of  the  doomed  vessel.  After  she  first  struck, 
she  wheeled  round,  and  on  the  back  of  a  mountain  surge  was  rolled 
up  upon  the  rocky  shore,  and  immediately  one  mast  went  by  the 
board.  When  the  waves  retired,  several  men  wrould  make  a  desper¬ 
ate  effort  to  seize  someone  on  board  and  run  him  on  shore.  In  this 
way  the  captain  and  two  of  the  crew  were  saved.  Soon  the  other 
mast  was  carried  away,  and  as  it  fell  another  man  crept  forward  and 
over  the  gunwale.  He  was  seized  on  the  return  of  the  wave,  but 
was  found  to  have  been  wounded,  probably  by  the  falling  of  the 
mast.  As  they  laid  hold  of  him  they  heard  him  say,  “Oh  dear,”  and 
when  he  reached  the  shore  he  motioned  them  to  lay  him  dowm,  which 
they  did,  and  he  immediately  died.  His  name  was  Whitton.  The 
mate  stuck  to  the  vessel  to  the  last,  feeling  assured  that  he  should 
escape,  as  he  had  passed  through  so  many  perils  safely,  but  he  wTas  at 
the  last  point  of  danger.  He  died  amidst  the  roaring  surf,  and  wTas 
found,  stripped  of  every  particle  of  clothing  except  his  stock  and 
stockings,  jammed  in  among  the  rocks  of  that  iron  shore.  When  the 
last  mast  fell,  a  man  was  seen  to  crawl  out  upon  it  through  the  mad 
and  foaming  weaves.  Soon  the  mast  broke  loose  from  the  schooner, 
and  instead  of  washing  on  shore  as  the  poor  fellow  had  vainly  hoped, 
it  drifted  seaward,  and  he  was  carried  out  of  sight  to  be  buried  in 
the  depths  of  Lynn  Bay.  On  Tuesday  appropriate  funeral  services 
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were  performed  for  the  two  bodies  which  had  been  recovered,  and 
the  victims  of  the  sea  were  committed  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
The  vessel  went  entirely  to  pieces. 

At  Marblehead,  although  every  vessel  but  one  went  ashore,  no 
lives  were  lost.  On  the  River  Head  Beach  the  stern  of  a  small  craft 
was  found,  probably  wrecked  on  one  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor. 

Gloucester — The  greatest  destruction  took  place  here;  the  gale 
was  truly  terrific,  and  the  devastation  unprecedented  and  terrible. 
Thirty-two  schooners  with  their  cargoes  were  a  total  loss,  and  in 
many  instances  their  crews  were  lost  with  them.  The  harbor  was 
supposed  to  be  very  secure,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  storm 
a  great  many  vessels,  especially  coasters,  put  in  there  for  shelter. 
Unfortunately,  instead  of  anchoring  in  the  inner  harbor,  where  the 
holding  ground  is  good  and  the  anchorage  well  sheltered,  they  gen¬ 
erally  anchored  just  north  of  Ten  Pound  Island  and  Ten  Pound 
Ledge,  where  they  were  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale  and  the  under¬ 
tow,  and  on  very  poor  holding  ground.  Of  course,  the  most  of  them 
dragged  ashore.  Such  a  scene  of  terrific  and  horrible  ruin  has  not 
been  witnessed  in  that  harbor  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  resi¬ 
dent,  a  man  one  hundred  and  four  years  of  age,  who  has  always  lived 
there.  More  than  fifty  vessels  were  either  driven  ashore,  dismasted, 
or  carried  to  sea,  and  the  loss  of  lives  could  not  have  fallen  much 
short  of  fifty.  From  one  end  of  the  beach  to  the  other  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  pieces  of  broken  wrecks;  planks  and  spars,  shat¬ 
tered  into  a  thousand  splinters;  ropes  and  sails,  parted  and  rent; 
flour,  fish,  lumber,  and  a  hundred  other  kinds  of  lading  and  furni¬ 
ture,  soaked  and  broken;  while  here  and  there  a  mangled  and  naked 
body  of  some  poor  mariner,  and  in  one  instance  that  of  a  woman 
lashed  to  the  windlass-bits  of  a  Castine  schooner,  lay  all  along  the 
beach,  while  off,  thirty  yards,  with  the  surf  breaking  over  them  every 
moment  and  freezing  in  the  air,  lay  nearly  a  score  of  lost  vessels;  all 
together  forming  a  picture  which  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  copy  in 
words.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  terror  the  hardy  and  noble  fish¬ 
ermen  of  Cape  Ann,  in  two  boats,  fearlessly  risked  their  lives  for  the 
safety  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Vessel  after  vessel  was  visited  by 
them;  they  made  their  way  over  the  tops  of  mountainous  waves,  and 
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through  the  gaping  chasms  of  the  hungry  waters;  and  from  the  very 
teeth  of  greedy  death  plucked  many  a  poor,  despairing,  and  exhausted 
fellow,  bringing  him  safe  to  shore. 

A  public  meeting  was  called  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  choose  a 
Committee  of  Relief  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  all  the  sufferers  and  to 
the  interment  of  the  bodies.  Five  hundred  dollars  was  raised  on  the 
spot. 

Ipswich  and  Vicinity — At  Essex,  a  schooner  went  ashore  on 
Patch’s  Beach;  six  persons  lost,  one  saved. 

At  Ipswich,  the  schooner  “Deposite,”  Cotterell  master,  from  Bel¬ 
fast,  with  lumber,  was  wrecked  on  Lakeman’s  Beach.  She  w'as  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Ipswich,  who  gave  the  alarm,  and 
with  Mr.  Greenwood,  keeper  of  the  light,  repaired  to  the  beach. 
The  schooner  was  close  into  the  shore,  but  the  surf  was  breaking 
over,  and  inside  of  her,  so  that  a  boat  could  not  live  for  a  moment. 
Mr.  Greenwood  dashed  into  the  surf,  and  at  imminent  peril  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  vessel,  and  with  a  rope  hauled  in  Mr.  Marshall 
and  the  boat.  By  this  time  the  poor  sufferers  on  board  wrere  almost 
gone  from  cold  and  exhaustion,  the  sea  every  moment  breaking  over 
them.  The  wife  of  the  captain  was  among  the  wretched  company. 
One,  a  boy,  lay  dead  in  the  scuppers,  and  a  negro  man  was  in  his  last 
agonies,  when  they  got  on  board.  He  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
captain,  almost  senseless,  and  completely  exhausted,  was  first  lowered 
into  the  boat  with  Marshall,  but  a  wave  instantly  upset  it,  dashing 
Marshall  under  the  vessel.  He  rose  to  the  surface  and  saved  him¬ 
self  by  catching  hold  of  a  rope;  the  poor  captain  was  drowned,  of 
course,  as  he  was  incapable  of  helping  himself.  The  cries  of  the 
dying  for  succor  were  as  nothing  to  the  terrific  shrieks  of  the  captain’s 
wife  as  she  saw  her  husband  buried  beneath  the  waters.  Two  of 
the  crew  were  got  ashore,  one  of  them  by  floating  on  the  boom. 
The  bereaved  woman  was  then  lowered  from  the  stern  by  ropes,  and 
Greenwood  and  Marshall,  standing  each  side  of  her  in  the  wTater, 
took  advantage  of  an  inward  wave  and  ran  her  ashore  in  their  arms. 
The  dead  bodies  were  taken  to  town  and  interred  on  Wednesday, 
being  followed  to  the  grave  by  sixteen  sea  captains  as  bearers,  and  a 
long  procession  of  citizens. 
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Newburyport — Fifteen  or  twenty  vessels  were  injured,  but  we 
believe  no  lives  were  lost. 

Such  is  believed  to  be  a  very  correct  account  of  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  first  storm,  and  who,  in  looking  over  the  extended  list, 
can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  one  wide  scene  of  devastation?  On 
the  coast  of  Maine  the  storm  was  less  severe,  as  it  was  at  the 
southward. 

The  Second  Gale — The  second  gale  occurred  on  Sunday  and 
Monday,  the  2id  and  23d  of  December.  It  was  less  severe  than  that 
of  the  15th,  although  sufficiently  violent  to  have  obtained  under  other 
circumstances  the  name  of  a  terrible  hurricane.  The  injury  to  ship¬ 
ping  was  considerable,  and  two  at  least  of  the  most  distressing  ship¬ 
wrecks  we  ever  had  occasion  to  record  took  place. 

The  brig  “Pocahontas,”  James  G.  Cook,  master,  sailed  from 
Cadiz  for  Newburyport  the  latter  part  of  October.  On  Monday 
morning,  December  23,  Captain  Brown,  at  the  hotel  on  Plum  Island 
near  Newburyport,  discovered  a  dismasted  wreck  ashore  on  a  sand¬ 
bar  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  hotel.  By  the  papers,  trunks,  and 
fragments  of  the  vessel  strewed  on  the  beach,  she  was  immediately 
known  to  be  the  “Pocahontas.”  At  this  time  but  three  men  were  to 
be  seen  on  board;  two  were  clinging  to  the  bowsprit,  and  one  was 
lashed  to  the  taffrail,  almost  or  quite  naked  and  apparently  dead. 
The  weather  was  very  thick,  so  that  no  signals  could  be  made  to 
alarm  the  town,  and  before  intelligence  could  be  conveyed  thither, 
only  one  man  was  left  on  the  bowsprit,  his  companion  and  the  man 
on  the  taffrail  having  been  washed  overboard.  The  sea  was  all  the 
while  breaking  so  furiously  over  the  fated  brig  that  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  with  the  aid  of  glasses,  it  could  not 
be  told  whether  the  poor  fellow  on  the  bowsprit  was  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  or  not.  Through  the  feathery  spray  he  could  just  be  seen  for  a 
moment,  and  then  a  mountain  wave  would  roll  quite  over  him.  Yet 
in  this  dreadful  condition  he  hoped  and  tenaciously  clung  to  life.  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  a  citizen  of  Newburyport,  and  possibly  he  could  now  and 
then  see  through  the  parting  surf  the  spires  of  the  churches  where 
he  had  worshipped  God.  The  lighthouse,  the  first  gleam  of  which 
over  the  waters  he  had  long  waited  for,  wyas  now  almost  within  his 
reach.  He  saw  perhaps  his  own  friends  thronging  the  shore,  and 
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he  knew  that  others,  almost  in  the  sound  of  his  voice,  were  waiting 
with  breathless  anxiety  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  last  survivor.  Oh  ! 
what  terrible  emotions  must  have  rent  the  bosom  of  the  poor  man 
as  he  hung  there,  suspended  between  life  and  death,  hoping  and 
despairing,  dying  in  sight  of  home  in  his  full  strength,  murdered  by 
the  pitiless  waves  before  the  eyes  of  his  own  childhood  friends.  Once 
he  lost  his  hold!  ’Twas  a  fearful  struggle,  but  he  regained  it,  and 
there  amidst  the  stormy  surges  he  hung  till  noon.  No  one  could 
relieve  him;  a  boat  could  not  live  an  instant,  and  about  noon  the 
wretched  man  was  swept  away  and  lost  among  the  angry  waters. 

When  the  brig  came  into  the  bay,  and  whether  those  on  board 
knew  her  position  during  the  gale;  whether  the  majority  of  them 
were  swept  off  together,  or  one  by  one,  being  overpowered  by  the 
intensity  of  the  cold  and  the  violence  of  the  sea,  will  never  be  known, 
as  not  one  of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  souls  on  board  is  left  to  tell  the 
sad  tale.  It  is  heart-rending  indeed  that  the  toil-worn  mariner,  after 
beating  about  on  a  stormy  coast  for  many  days,  should  be  wrecked 
and  perish  within  sight  of  the  smoke  ascending  from  his  own  hearth. 

The  Third  Gale — The  third  gale  commenced  about  11  o’clock 
p.  m.,  of  Friday,  December  27.  The  wind  was  from  the  east  and  blew 
a  hurricane  until  near  sunrise  of  the  28th.  The  tide  all  along  the 
coast  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height,  and  great  damage  was  done 
on  shore  by  the  overflowing  of  the  wharves.  Happily  few  lives  were 
lost.  Death  seemed  to  have  been  well  nigh  glutted  with  his  former 
victims,  and  a  good  Providence  spared  such  a  sacrifice  of  life  as 
marked  the  former  gales. 

Ten  vessels  either  moored  or  at  anchor  in  Salem  Harbor  were 
either  sunk,  beached,  or  badly  damaged  by  this  gale,  most  of  them 
being  dismasted  in  the  process.  No  lives  were  lost  here. 

Newburyport — The  tide  is  stated  to  have  risen  higher  than  at 
any  time  before  for  thirty  years,  completely  overflowing  all  the 
wharves  and  setting  adrift  and  destroying  a  large  amount  of  property. 
The  damage  to  the  shipping  at  the  wharves  was  much  greater  than 
has  ever  been  experienced  before.  Of  one  hundred  and  thirty  vessels 
in  port,  forty-one  were  more  or  less  injured,  many  being  dismasted 
or  stove  in. 
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Gloucester — Two  brigs  and  four  schooners  at  anchor  in  this 
harbor  were  either  partial  or  total  losses,  together  with  valuable  car¬ 
goes.  The  brig  “Richmond  Packet,”  Captain  Drinkwater,  of  Deer 
Island,  from  Richmond  for  Newburyport,  entirely  gone  to  pieces  and 
her  cargo  of  corn  and  flour  mostly  lost;  the  crew  saved,  but  the  wife 
of  the  captain,  in  attempting  to  reach  the  shore  on  a  spar,  was 
drowned. 

Recapitulation — From  the  foregoing  account,  it  appears  that 
i  barque,  17  brigs,  68  schooners,  and  4  sloops  were  lost  in  the  three 
gales,  and  the  estimated  number  of  lives  destroyed  at  the  same  time 
are  from  150  to  200.  It  was  supposed  50  were  lost  at  Gloucester 
alone  in  the  first  storm.  Besides  this,  23  ships  and  barques,  22  brigs, 
168  schooners,  and  5  sloops  were  dismasted,  driven  ashore,  or  greatly 
injured  in  some  other  way.  The  destruction  of  property  must  have 
been  near  $1,000,000.  We  do  not  suppose  we  have  ascertained  the 
loss  of  near  all  the  vessels  which  have  been  destroyed  by  these  tor¬ 
nadoes.  Many  were  foundered  at  sea,  and  some  went  ashore  and  to 
pieces,  so  that  no  intelligible  record  of  their  loss  is  left  behind. 

Alas!  what  destruction.  What  widespread  ruin  and  desolation. 
Who  can  look  upon  it,  without  fearing  Him  whose  voice  is  heard  in 
the  tempest  and  whose  will  directs  the  storm?  Into  the  short  period 
of  fourteen  days  the  agony  of  years  was  pressed.  There  was  enough 
of  despair  and  horror  felt  in  that  time  to  chill  the  blood  of  youth  or 
palsy  the  arm  of  the  strongest.  It  has  passed.  The  waters  heave 
as  calmly  as  ever.  The  winds  are  hushed  upon  its  bosom,  and  the 
gentle  heavens  look  down  in  smiles  on  the  splendors  of  the  deep.  But 
the  shipwrecked  mariners  of  December — where  are  they?  Where? 
Oh,  that  we  may  so  live  as  to  be  prepared  even  for  such  a  death  as 
theirs. 

Tiie  Great  Storm  of  1635 — (Note:  For  the  following  account 
of  the  storm  of  1635,  and  for  the  details  of  those  of  1716  and  1740, 
and  the  drought  of  1762,  credit  is  due  the  “Essex  Antiquarian,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  Salem  by  The  Essex  Institute)  : 

Tiie  Great  Storm  of  1635 — This  was  the  year  of  the  great 
exodus  from  England  to  America.  Many  colonists  had  come  early 
in  the  season  and  planted  their  seed  and  cultivated  the  growing  crop. 
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During  the  whole  of  the  second  week  of  August  the  wind  blew  with 
terrific  force  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  sometimes  with  such  fury 
that  the  ill-made  houses  of  the  settlers  could  hardly  withstand  its 
onslaughts. 

The  wind  caused  the  tide  to  rise  to  a  height  the  settlers  had  never 
observed,  and  which  the  Indians  said  they  could  not  remember.  Some 
of  the  shore  houses  were  submerged.  A  great  number  of  trees  were 
blown  over  or  broken  down,  and  Indian  corn,  upon  which  the  people 
depended  for  their  support  the  coming  winter,  was  beaten  down  and 
much  of  it  destroyed,  while  it  was  hardly  in  the  milk. 

As  many  vessels  bearing  passengers  and  goods  to  the  New  World 
were  on  our  coast,  several  of  them  were  wrecked  by  the  storm.  The 
“Great  Hope,”  belonging  in  Ipswich,  England,  of  400  tons  burden, 
was  wrecked  near  Charlestown.  The  ship  ‘  James,  of  Bristol,  Eng¬ 
land,  suffered  severely,  scarcely  escaping  destruction  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Piscataqua  River;  and  the  ship  “Angel  Gabriel,’  also  from  Bris¬ 
tol,  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  Pemaquid  Point. 

At  this  early  period  there  was  a  boat,  a  pinnace  in  build,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Isaac  Allerton,  sailing  regularly  between  the  Piscataqua  River 
and  Boston.  On  Wednesday,  two  days  before  the  storm,  the  boat 
sailed  from  Ipswich,  where  it  had  stopped  on  its  trip  to  Boston. 
There  were  sixteen  passengers  and  four  mariners.  The  passengers 
were  Rev.  John  Avery,  his  wife  and  six  children,  and  Mr.  Avery  s 
cousin,  Anthony  Thatcher,  who  had  been  in  New  England  but  a  few 
weeks,  his  wife  and  four  children,  another  member  of  his  family,  and 
one  other  passenger. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday  the  14th,  after  vainly  striving  to  round 
Cape  Ann,  they  found  themselves  in  a  position  of  great  peril,  with 
the  wind  increasing  in  fury.  At  ten  o’clock  their  sails  were  rent, 
and  anchors  were  cast.  At  midnight  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale, 
the  anchor  dragged,  the  boat  rushed  toward  the  rocky  headlands  and 
soon  struck  upon  a  rock,  being  quickly  dashed  to  pieces.  This  rock 
is  off  what  is  now  Rockport,  and  has  since  been  known  as  Crackwood’s 
Ledge.  For  two  hundred  years  is  was  supposed  that  Avery’s  Rock 
was  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  but  that  has  been  disproven.  Crack- 
wood’s  Ledge  is  some  300  feet  from  Thatcher's  Island.  Thus  passed 
Mr.  Avery  and  all  his  household  to  their  eternal  rest.  Whittier  put 
the  incident  into  poetry,  calling  it  the  “Swan  Song  of  Parson  Avery.” 
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The  destruction  of  the  vessel  was  so  complete  that  there  were 
few  timbers  for  the  drowning  men,  women,  and  children  to  cling 
to.  After  beating  about  in  the  waves  and  the  darkness  and  being 
repeatedly  thrown  against  the  rocks,  Mr.  Thatcher  obtained  a  foot¬ 
ing  and  fought  his  way  to  the  shore.  He  looked  around  for  his 
companions,  but  the  darkness  was  scarcely  penetrable,  and  his  loud 
voice  was  mocked  by  the  raging  wind  or  drowned  in  the  thunder  of 
the  waters.  He  soon  saw  pieces  of  the  framework  of  the  vessel 
coming  toward  him,  and  when  they  struck,  a  woman  extricated  her¬ 
self  and  reached  the  shore  in  safety.  It  was  his  wife. 

Together,  in  the  rain  and  the  blast,  the  two  watched  for  signs 
of  their  companions,  but  none  came.  Of  the  twenty  souls,  they  only 
were  saved,  their  quartet  of  little  ones  having  passed  on  with  the 
rest.  When  morning  came  they  found  that  they  were  on  an  island, 
and  the  mainland  that  could  be  seen  was  forest,  inhabited  only  by 
its  savage  denizens,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  wide  expanse  of 
water.  They  had  no  means  of  reaching  it,  and  signs  of  distress 
could  awaken  no  response.  The  day  passed,  and  another  hopeless 
night  reached  its  end.  Before  the  sun  again  went  down  they  were 
discovered  by  the  people  on  board  a  passing  vessel  bound  to  Marble¬ 
head,  taken  on  board,  and  carried  thither. 

On  leaving  the  island,  Mr.  Thatcher  named  it  “Thatcher’s  Woe,” 
and  the  next  year  it  was  granted  to  him  by  the  General  Court.  It  has 
since  borne  his  name.  A  cradle  and  an  embroidered  scarlet  broad¬ 
cloth  covering,  saved  from  the  wreck,  are  still  preserved  by  his 
descendants  in  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts,  on  Cape  Cod,  where  he 
settled. 

The  Winter  of  1716-17 
“Snow  Bound” 

•  All  night  long  the  storm  roared  on; 

The  morning  broke  without  a  sun; 

In  tiny  spherule  traced  with  lines 
Of  Nature’s  geometric  signs, 

In  starry  flake  and  pellicle, 

All  day  the  hoary  meteor  fell; 

And,  when  the  second  morning  shone, 

We  looked  upon  the  world  unknown, 
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On  nothing  we  could  call  our  own. 

Around  the  glistening  wonder  bent 
The  blue  walls  of  the  firmament, 

No  cloud  above,  no  earth  below, — 

A  universe  of  sky  and  snow ! 

— John  G.  Whittier. 

This  was  a  mild  winter  so  far  as  temperature  went,  but  since  that 
time  probably  an  equal  amount  of  snow  has  not  fallen  in  any  other 
season.  Cotton  Mather  said  that  the  country  was  overwhelmed  with 
it.  Snow  began  to  fall  early  in  the  winter  months,  and  it  was  five  feet 
deep  in  December.  Traveling  was  almost  impossible  except  on  snow- 
shoes.  By  February  snow  lay  in  great  drifts,  in  some  places  twenty- 
five  feet  in  depth.  In  the  woods  it  was  more  than  a  yard  deep. 

The  greatest  storm  of  the  season  began  on  February  18  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  23d,  beginning  again  on  the  24th  so  violently  that  all 
communication  between  neighbors  ceased.  The  storm  left  the  snow 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep  on  the  level,  and  in  places  for  long  di¬ 
stances  twenty  feet.  The  oldest  Indians  had  never  heard  of  a  storm 
that  was  its  equal.  On  the  day  the  second  storm  began,  Sunday  the 
24th,  no  religious  meetings  were  held  throughout  New  England. 

The  winter  was  very  disastrous  to  animal  life.  Many  cattle  were 
buried  in  the  snow  and  starved  or  smothered  to  death,  some  being 
found  dead,  after  the  snow  had  melted,  standing  and  apparently  still 
living.  Others,  near  the  sea,  being  blinded  by  the  snow,  wandered 
into  the  water  and  were  drowned.  Many  sheep  and  some  swine  and 
even  poultry  were  lost  by  being  buried  under  the  drifts. 

The  wild  animals  of  the  forest  became  desperate  with  hunger. 
Succulent  shrubs  were  buried  beneath  the  snow,  and  deer  found  sus¬ 
tenance  scarce;  the  bears  and  wolves,  both  being  then  numerous  in 
our  forests,  also  became  ravenous,  and  killed,  it  is  said,  ninety-five 
out  of  every  hundred  deer.  This  caused  such  a  scarcity  of  deer  that 
the  General  Court  passed  an  act  compelling  towns  to  choose  deer 
reeves,  whose  duty  it  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  protect  the  deer. 
These  officers  were  annually  elected  until  the  country  had  become 
so  populated  that  the  animals  had  entirely  disappeared. 

Fierce  with  hunger,  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  nightly  visited  the 
very  sheep  pens  of  the  farmers.  Multitudes  of  sparrows  came  into 
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the  settlements  for  food.  Marine  animal  life  was  also  affected. 
Apple  trees  were  greatly  injured  by  the  snow  becoming  encrusted 
about  the  boughs,  breaking  them  down.  Also,  the  crust  was  so 
strong  that  cattle  walked  upon  it,  browsing  the  twigs. 

The  “post  boys,”  the  carriers  of  the  mail  from  town  to  town, 
were  delayed  for  weeks  after  the  storm  was  over.  As  late  as  March 
25  they  were  traveling  on  snowshoes,  the  carrier  between  Salem,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  being  nine  days  in 
going  to  Portsmouth  and  eight  days  in  returning,  a  distance  of  forty 
miles.  In  the  woods  he  said  he  found  snow  five  feet  deep,  and  in 
places  from  six  to  fourteen  feet. 

Some  small  houses  were  completely  buried  in  the  snow,  and  every¬ 
where  paths  were  shoveled  under  the  snow  between  house  and  barn, 
and  also  from  house  to  house  among  near  neighbors.  Coffin,  in  his 
history  of  Newbury,  tells  of  Abraham  Adams  leaving  through  a 
chamber  window  of  his  house  and  going  on  snowshoes  three  miles  to 
visit  his  lady-love.  He  entered  her  house  also  by  a  chamber  window, 
and  he  was  the  first  person  the  family  had  seen  for  a  week. 

The  Winter  of  1740-41 — The  summer  of  1740  wTas  cool  and 
wet.  An  early  frost  injured  much  of  the  corn  crop,  and  the  rains  of 
the  summer  and  fall  flooded  the  lowlands,  destroying  planted  seed 
and  growing  crops.  The  rivers  of  Salem  were  frozen  over  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  November  4  the  temperature  was  very  low.  On  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day,  November  13,  the  cold  was  severe,  and  all  day  long  snow 
fell,  continuing  until  the  15th,  when  it  measured  a  foot  on  the  level. 

The  cold  continued  until  about  the  22d,  when  its  rigor  relaxed, 
and  a  thaw,  accompanied  by  rain,  came  on.  For  three  weeks  the  rain 
fell,  during  the  day  only,  the  stars  shining  brightly  each  evening. 
And  on  each  morning  rain  fell  as  energetically  as  before.  The  snow 
melted,  and  a  freshet  occurred  in  the  Merrimac  River  which  had  not 
had  its  parallel  for  seventy  years.  At  Haverhill  the  stream  rose 
fifteen  feet,  and  houses  were  floated  off.  In  what  is  now  West  New¬ 
bury,  Rawson’s  meadow  at  Turkey  Hill  was  covered  with  water  to 
the  depth  of  twelve  feet.  In  another  part  of  Newbury,  between  the 
mill  and  residence  of  a  Mr.  Emery,  a  sloop  could  have  sailed.  Great 
quantities  of  wrood,  piled  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  carried 
away,  and  from  the  shipyards  in  what  is  now  Newburyport  consider¬ 
able  timber,  ready  to  be  formed  into  vessels,  was  also  floated  down 
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the  harbor,  much  of  both  wood  and  timber  being  lost.  To  save  as 
much  of  it  as  possible,  the  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  the  river  turned 
out,  and  for  fourteen  days  worked  from  the  banks  and  in  boats.  Some 
two  thousand  cords  of  wood  were  saved  on  Plum  Island  alone. 

Plum  Island  River  was  frozen  over  on  December  12,  and 
remained  so  until  the  end  of  March.  The  Merrimac  River  was  also 
similarly  closed.  The  cold  continued  so  severe  that  ice  soon  became 
thick  and  strong  enough  to  support  teams,  and  before  the  end  of 
December  the  river  became  a  great  thoroughfare.  Loaded  sleds 
drawn  by  two,  three,  or  four  yoke  of  oxen  came  from  towns  up  the 
river,  and  landed  below  the  upper  long  wharf  near  where  the  ferry 
was  then  located  in  what  is  now  Newburvport.  From  twenty  to  forty 
such  teams  passed  down  the  river  daily  from  Amesbury  and  Haver¬ 
hill,  and  people  traveled  down  the  harbor  as  far  as  half-tide  rock. 
On  February  28,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  thickness  of  the 
ice  in  the  river,  Wells  Chase  cut  through  the  ice  at  Deer  Island,  where 
the  current  was  swiftest,  and  found  it  to  measure  thirty  inches, 
although  people  had  constantly  sledded  over  it  for  two  months.  No 
one  then  living  had  ever  heard  of  the  river  freezing  so  hard  before. 
The  sea  was  also  much  frozen. 

Ice  formed  so  solidly  around  some  mills  that  they  could  not  be 
operated,  as  at  Bvfield  in  Newbury,  where  Pearson's  mill  was  closed 
from  February  3  to  March  31,  and  the  people  of  Newbury  had  to  go 
to  Salisbury  to  get  their  scanty  grists  of  corn  ground. 

The  reign  of  cold  seemed  to  be  broken  on  January  10,  when  the 
weather  moderated  and  a  thaw  began,  but  it  continued  only  three 
days  and  low  temperature  was  resumed.  Not  only  was  the  winter 
rigorous  in  temperature,  but  great  snows  came  until,  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  people  then  living,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  was  the  severest 
season  that  had  been  experienced  here  since  the  first  settlement. 
There  were  twenty-seven  snow  storms  in  all,  most  of  them  of  good 
size.  February  3  nearly  a  foot  of  snow  fell,  and  about  a  week  later 
there  were  two  more  storms  which  filled  the  roads  in  Newbury  and 
vicinity  to  the  tops  of  fences,  and  in  some  places  the  snow  lay  to  the 
depth  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  On  April  4  the  fences  were  still 
covered,  and  three  days  later  another  foot  of  snow  fell.  In  the 
woods  it  was  then  four  feet  deep  on  the  level.  The  snow7  remained 
so  long  that  the  spring  was  very  backward,  and  when  the  ground 
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was  ready  for  planting  the  farmers  were  about  discouraged,  thinking 
of  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop  the  year  before. 

The  Drought  of  1762 — There  was  a  distressing  drought  in 
Essex  County  in  the  summer  of  1762.  There  was  scarcely  any  rain 
from  early  April  until  the  latter  part  of  September.  April  was  cold, 
and  the  season  was  unusually  late.  Nearly  all  of  the  wells  became 
drained,  and  grass  was  dried  up,  all  sorts  of  vegetation  being  scorched 
by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  Everything  appeared  to  have  been 
burned. 

At  Newbury  a  public  fast  was  kept  on  the  28th  of  July,  it  being 
feared  that  a  famine  would  ensue.  Other  communities  observed  a 
similar  day.  But  the  earth  became  dryer  and  vegetation  seemed  to 
die.  Fires  broke  out  in  the  woods,  some  of  them  running  over  exten¬ 
sive  tracts. 

On  the  coming  in  of  August  it  was  thought  that  the  crops  would 
be  an  utter  failure.  They  were  very  light,  hay  being  so  scarce  the 
next  winter  that  it  was  sold  for  four  times  its  ordinary  price.  The 
farmers  could  not  afford  to  keep  their  cattle  until  spring,  and  many 
of  the  animals  were  slaughtered,  the  meat  being  eaten  with  the 
meagre  supply  of  bread  which  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop  yielded 
them.  Some  of  the  people  suffered  from  the  want  of  meal. 

The  Newburyport  Hurricane  of  June  27,  1808 — Much 
property  damage  and  the  deaths  of  three  men  resulted  from  the 
Newburyport  hurricane  of  1808,  of  which  a  brief  description  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  unique  broadside  of  that  date.  Jonathan  Plum¬ 
mer,  of  Newburyport,  indefatigable  chronicler  of  local  scandals  and 
disasters,  composed  an  “Elegiac  Ode  and  Funeral  Sermon  com¬ 
memorating  that  event,  from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

“On  the  deaths  of  Mr.  John  Bernard,  Jun.  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Wingate,  drowned  near  Newburyport,  and  Mr.  John 
Fisher,  drowned  near  Marblehead,  on  the  evening  of  Mon¬ 
day,  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  1808,  by  a  most  tremendous 

hurricane  or  tornado . 

“  ‘These  all  died  in  faith.’ 

“On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  June,  the  weather  being 
uncommonly  warm,  the  people  in  Newburyport,  and  in  sev- 
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eral  of  the  adjacent  towns,  were  visited  by  a  tremendous 
tornado.  A  thick  cloud,  with  majestic  grandeur,  took  its  sta¬ 
tion  a  little  above  our  heads,  and  from  it  issued  almost  inces¬ 
sant  flashes  of  lightning,  producing  considerable  of  low-toned 
thunder,  a  great  quantity  of  rain  mingled  with  some  hail,  and 
a  most  astonishing,  furious  and  ruthless  gale  of  wind.  A 
number  of  buildings  were  blown  down,  and  many  trees  also 
fell,  and  a  number  of  boats  lying  out  of  the  water  were  actu¬ 
ally  blown  to  pieces.  The  hurricane,  however,  was  of  short 
continuance,  being  chiefly  over  here  about  bed  time.  Truly 
thankful  for  my  continued  life,  I  retired  to  rest  about  nine 
o’clock,  and  after  a  quantity  of  refreshing  sleep  was  favored 
with  the  following  w'ords  in  a  dream,  if  I  mistake  not,  viz: 

“  ‘These  all  died  in  faith.’ 

“Uncertain  who  the  dead  people  wrere,  to  whom  my  dream 
referred,  I  attended  to  my  ordinary  business,  and  while  pur¬ 
suing  that  obtained  information  before  two  o’clock  that  Win¬ 
gate  and  Bernard  were  drowned  the  preceding  evening,  it  was 
expected  in  the  thunder  squall,  and  about  sunset  found  there 
was  reason  to  expect  that  four  others  were  drowned  also,  in 

the  same  squall . Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have 

found  that  four  men  that  I  expected  wrere  lost  wTere  not 
drowned  in  the  tornado,  but  that  Mr.  Fisher  was  lost  in  that 
tremendous  tempest.  It  is  some  expected  also  that  more 
■were  drowned  at  that  time;  but  if  they  died  in  faith,  the  more 
the  better.  To  be  with  Christ  in  Paradise  is  far  better  than  to 
be  languishing  here  below  in  these  tabernacles  of  clay.” 

The  Lawrence  Cyclone — Eight  persons,  four  of  them  children, 
were  instantly  killed  and  upwards  of  seventy  were  more  or  less  seri¬ 
ously  wrounded  as  the  result  of  a  cyclone  wThich  passed  over  South 
Lawrence  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  26,  1890.  Property 
damage  amounted  to  $42,000. 

The  tornado  came  on  the  heels  of  a  violent  downpour  of  rain.  A 
funnel-shaped  cloud  was  observed  approaching  rapidly  from  the  west, 
but  before  warning  could  be  given  the  shattering  force  of  the  storm 
had  come  and  gone,  leaving  in  its  wake  a  desolate  scene,  with  many 
homes  utterly  demolished,  the  roofs  of  others  stripped  completely  off, 
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chimneys  by  the  score  blown  down,  bridges  torn  and  twisted,  and 
great  trees  uprooted  like  saplings. 

Measures  were  promptly  taken  by  the  authorities  to  guard  against 
fire,  the  wounded  were  given  first  aid  at  the  General  Hospital,  and 
by  nightfall  provision  had  been  made  for  the  homeless,  pending  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  ruined  quarter  of  the  city.  On  the  following 
day,  Sunday,  50,000  strangers  were  said  to  have  visited  the  city  in 
order  to  view  the  ruins. 


Ill — Earthquakes 

(Note:  The  following  interesting  and  detailed  accounts  of  the 
most  severe  earthquakes  in  Essex  County  appeared  originally  in  the 
“Essex  Antiquarian”)  : 

The  Earthquake  of  1638 — Earthquakes  are  always  fearful 
and  impressive,  but  at  the  time  this  one  occurred  the  people  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  many  fears.  They  were  not  only  superstitious,  but  this  was 
a  new  and  unknown  world,  which,  but  a  few  years  before,  was  said 
to  be  associated  with  the  most  awful  terrors. 

Friday,  June  1,  1638,  was  a  very  clear  and  beautiful  day,  with  a 
gentle  wind  from  the  west.  After  the  settlers  had  eaten  their  noon 
meal  they  proceeded  to  their  various  labors  in  the  field.  Before  two 
o’clock  acute  ears  heard  a  faint  murmur  of  distant  sounds,  which 
became  louder  and  clearer  until  everyone  heard  that  which  seemed  , 
to  be  the  far-away  rumble  of  thunder.  In  a  minute  or  two  it  increased 
in  volume  and  sharpness  until  it  resembled  the  rattling  of  many  car¬ 
riages  fiercely  driven  over  granite  pavements.  The  people  were 
alarmed,  and  discontinued  their  labors  to  discover  the  source  and 
nature  of  the  sound.  Above,  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear.  They 
became  perplexed.  Not  many  moments  elapsed,  however,  before 
the  earth  began  to  tremble,  and  terrified,  they  threw  down  their  tools 
and  ran  reeling  like  drunken  men,  with  blanched  countenances,  to 
the  first  group  of  people  they  could  find,  for  men,  like  animals,  will 
flock  together  when  they  are  afraid.  The  shaking  continued  to  such 
an  extent  that  people  had  to  secure  some  permanent  support  in  order 
to  stand  erect. 

Not  only  the  mainland,  but  the  islands  along  the  coast  were 
shaken  violently,  and  the  vessels  that  rode  in  the  harbors  and  those 
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sailing  without  were  jostled  as  though  a  series  of  tidal  waves  had 
passed  under  them. 

People  in  the  houses  were  greatly  alarmed,  for  they  not  only 
heard  the  awful  sound  but  felt  the  trembling  of  the  earth.  The 
houses  over  them  shook  to  their  foundations,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they 
must  collapse.  The  chimneys,  being  imperfectly  built  on  the  outside 
of  the  house,  of  rough  and  uneven  stones  without  mortar  except  for 
filling  the  chinks,  readily  yielded  to  the  general  shaking,  and  the  tops 
of  many  of  them  fell  off,  striking  on  the  house  or  on  the  ground. 
The  noise  of  the  falling  stones  without  and  the  rattle  of  pewter 
platters  and  dishes  upon  the  shelves  within  seemed  the  precursor  of 
danger.  The  first  and  greatest  shock  of  the  earthquake  continued 
about  four  minutes,  and  shook  the  larger  portion  of  New  England. 

The  first  shock  died  away  and  the  noise  ceased.  The  people 
resumed  their  labors.  Half  an  hour  passed,  when  to  their  surprise 
and  terror  the  horrible  rumbling  and  quaking  were  renewed.  But  it 
quickly  passed,  being  less  violent  than  the  first  shock.  For  twTenty 
days  the  earth  remained  in  an  unquiet  condition. 

At  Newbury  a  town  meeting  was  being  held,  and  during  the  dis¬ 
cussions  the  sound  of  the  oncoming  earthquake  burst  upon  their  ears 
like  “a  shrill  clap  of  thunder.”  The  building  wTas  violently  shaken, 
and  amazement  and  fear  filled  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 
After  the  tumult  it  had  caused  had  ceased,  before  proceeding,  the 
assembly  voted  to  make  a  record  of  the  fact  of  the  earthquake,  con¬ 
cluding  it,  “Wherefore  taking  notice  of  so  great  and  strange  a  hand 
of  God’s  providence,  we  were  desirous  of  leaving  it  on  record  to  the 
view  of  after  ages,  to  the  intent  that  all  might  take  notice  of  Almighty 
God  and  fear  his  name.” 

The  summers  for  several  years  after  the  earthquake  were  too 
cool  for  the  sufficient  ripening  of  corn  and  other  crops,  as  compared 
with  those  of  a  number  of  years  preceding  it.  They  were  subject  to 
unseasonable  frosts,  and  on  this  account  but  little  of  the  Indian  corn 
matured.  What  connection  this  fact  had  with  the  earthquake,  if  any, 
is  unknown. 

This,  the  greatest  earthquake  of  the  seventeenth  century,  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  lives  of  the  settlers,  and  for  many  years  afterward  it 
was  common  for  them  to  compute  dates  as  “so  long  since  the 
earthquake.” 
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The  Earthquake  of  1727 — The  greatest  earthquake  that  New 
England  experienced  after  its  settlement  by  the  English  was  that  of 
October  29,  1727.  A  drought  had  continued  that  summer  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September,  the  month  of  July  and 
the  first  week  in  August  being  very  hot.  Rain  fell  the  first  week  in 
April  only,  and  there  were  but  one  or  two  slight  showers  during  the 
succeeding  months  of  summer.  The  weather  was  sultry,  and  the  heat 
parched  the  earth,  which  became  dry  to  a  great  depth,  many  wells 
and  springs,  which  had  never  failed  before,  being  as  free  from  water 
as  the  land.  There  was  much  lightning,  but  little  rain.  On  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  August  1,  at  the  close  of  a  scorching  day,  the  heavens  burst 
out  into  a  blaze  of  flame  and  a  roar  of  thunder,  the  terrific  display 
continuing  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  sky  was  continually  light  with 
the  frequent  flashes;  and  a  contemporary  writer  said  it  seemed  “as 
if  the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  were  dissolving  and  passing  away  with 
a  great  noise,  and  the  earth  also  with  its  works  was  to  be  burned  up.” 

About  the  first  of  September  the  drought  was  broken,  and  on  the 
sixteenth  of  that  month  a  violent  northeast  storm  came  on.  The 
storm  caused  so  high  a  tide  that  about  two  hundred  loads  of  hay  were 
carried  away  from  the  Newbury  marshes.  Eight  or  nine  vessels 
were  driven  ashore  at  Salem  and  thirty-five  at  Marblehead.  Great 
damage  was  done  to  vessels  and  towns  all  along  the  coast. 

After  the  lightning,  thunder,  and  tempest  came  a  tremendous 
earthquake.  October  24  the  weather  was  very  cold;  three  days  later 
snow  fell,  and  on  the  28th  the  cold  had  greatly  increased.  Sunday 
the  29th  was  fair  and  pleasant;  in  the  evening  the  moon  shone 
brightly,  the  air  was  calm,  and  quietness  prevailed.  People  retired 
at  the  usual  hour,  and  were  fast  asleep  when  at  twenty  minutes  before 
eleven  a  terrible  noise  followed  by  a  roar  and  a  rush  of  air  suddenly 
woke  them.  In  about  half  a  minute,  before  they  had  time  to  become 
conscious  of  what  was  taking  place  around  them,  there  came  a  pounce 
as  if  gigantic  cannon  had  rolled  together.  Latches  leaped  out  of 
their  catches  and  doors  flew  open,  houses  rocked  and  trembled  as  if 
about  to  collapse,  timbers  moved  in  their  mortises,  hearthstones 
grated  together,  windows  rattled,  tops  of  chimneys  pitched  and  fell, 
cellar  walls  fell,  beds  shook,  pewter  dishes  fell  from  their  shelves, 
lids  of  warming  pans  leaped  and  fell  with  a  clang,  and  all  movable 
things,  especially  in  the  upper  rooms,  were  tossed  about. 
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Most  of  the  people  instantly  arose,  and  many  of  them  ran  out  of 
doors  in  their  night  clothes,  being  so  frightened  that  they  did  not 
realize  what  they  were  doing.  But  the  earth  shook  so  much  they 
could  not  stand,  and  they  were  compelled  to  sit  or  recline  upon  the 
ground. 

People  who  were  awyake  said  that  a  flash  of  light  preceded  the 
earthquake.  It  was  seen  as  it  passed  the  windows,  and  a  blaze  of  fire 
seemed  to  run  along  the  ground,  dogs  that  saw  it  giving  a  sudden 
bark  as  if  frightened.  This  light  wras  immediately  followed  by  a 
gentle  murmuring  sound  on  the  still  evening  air,  and  then  came  a 
slight  wind  gently  ruffling  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  This  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  rumbling  noise  as  of  distant  thunder,  which  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  increased  in  intensity  until  it  sounded  like  innumer¬ 
able  heavy  carriages  rapidly  driven  over  pavements,  or  like  the  roar 
of  a  great  furnace,  but  incomparably  more  fierce  and  terrible,  having 
a  hollow  sound  as  if  it  was  subterranean.  Then  the  shock  came  sud¬ 
denly,  and  houses  tottered  and  reeled  with  the  trembling  and  heaving 
of  the  ground.  The  extraordinary  disturbance  came  from  the  north¬ 
west,  and  went  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  occupied  about  two 
minutes  of  time.  Cattle  ran  bellowing  about  the  fields,  acting  as 
though  suffering  great  distress,  probably  being  frightened  at  the  sud¬ 
den  and  aw'ful  commotion  in  the  still  hours  of  night. 

At  eleven  o’clock  another  shock  came,  less  effective  and  quieter 
than  the  first,  and  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  another.  Many  people 
would  not  return  to  their  beds,  but  dressed  and  prepared  to  remain 
up  till  morning,  being  very  uncertain  as  to  what  might  next  occur  and 
apprehending  the  worst.  At  Salem  the  people  sat  up  nearly  all  night. 
At  Rowley  they  flocked  to  the  house  of  Rev.  Edwrard  Payson,  the 
pastor  of  the  church  there,  as  if  he  were  able  to  save  them  from 
impending  harm;  but  the  house  was  too  small  to  hold  so  large  a 
number,  and  the  meetinghouse  was  opened  at  the  midnight  hour,  the 
remainder  of  the  night  being  spent  in  prayer. 

The  shocks  wrere  repeated  at  three  and  five  o'clock,  but  with 
abated  force,  and  in  due  time  the  sun  rose,  greeting  with  complacency 
the  fearing  people.  It  was  a  night  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  experienced  it. 

The  great  shock  was  felt  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and 
extended  all  along  the  coast  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  doing  consider- 
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able  damage  in  the  West  India  islands.  In  the  towns  near  the 
Merrimac  River  the  earthquake  was  felt  more  severely  than  in  any 
other  section  of  New  England.  A  vast  amount  of  stone  wall  was 
thrown  down  in  addition  to  injuries  that  were  general  throughout 
New  England.  At  Rowley  many  chimney  tops  wrere  dislodged,  and 
Newbury  suffered  similarly.  In  the  latter  place  the  chimneys  of  Mr. 
Knight  and  Mr.  Toppan  are  mentioned  as  having  fallen,  and  the 
doorstone  of  Benjamin  Plummer  fell  into  the  cellar.  Brick  houses 
were  cracked  and  in  some  places  considerably  shattered.  But  the 
principal  damage  consisted  in  the  breaking  of  dishes  and  injuries  to 
tops  of  chimneys,  in  many  cases  a  few  bricks  only  being  knocked  off, 
though  in  others  the  chimneys  were  so  shaken  as  to  make  their 
rebuilding  necessary.  Not  a  wooden  house  was  broken  nor  a  person 
or  animal  injured. 

The  islands  off  the  coast  were  shaken  as  much  as  the  mainland, 
and  the  ocean  was  in  great  commotion,  its  roar  being  much  louder 
than  usual.  Seamen  said  it  seemed  as  if  their  vessels  had  struck  a 
sand  bar. 

The  character  of  the  land,  springs,  and  wells  was  considerably 
affected.  Some  upland  was  changed  into  quagmire  and  in  a  few 
instances  marshland  was  raised,  being  subsequently  too  dry  for  its 
native  grass  to  grow.  In  the  meadow  near  the  house  then  owned 
and  occupied  by  Samuel  Bartlett,  at  Newbury,  a  new  spring  was 
opened.  The  water  of  some  wells  was  improved  in  quality,  while  in 
others  it  was  made  permanently  impure.  Some  wells  became  dry, 
and  the  temperature  of  others  was  greatly  changed. 

Remembering  that  cities  and  other  places  had  disappeared  by  the 
operation  of  earthquakes,  some  people  were  alarmed  lest  they  might 
be  thus  destined.  There  was  indeed  some  foundation  therefor,  as 
chasms  a  foot  or  more  in  width  wrere  opened  in  some  places.  In 
Newbury  there  were  more  than  ten  such  fissures  in  low  clay  ground, 
fine  white  sand  and  ashes  being  forced  up  through  them  in  varying 
quantities.  In  one  place  near  Spring  Island  in  that  town  were  thrown 
up  from  sixteen  to  twenty  loads  of  sand  with  some  slight  indications 
of  sulphur.  Upon  throwing  some  of  the  sand  on  hot  coal  in  a  dark 
room  blue  sulphurous  flames  and  a  slight  odor  of  brimstone  were 
detected.  In  another  place  near  that  island,  about  forty  or  fifty  rods 
from  the  residence  of  Henry  Sewall,  the  ground  opened,  and  for  sev- 
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eral  days  water  boiled  out  of  the  crevice  like  a  spring.  Within  three 
weeks  it  became  dry  and  the  earth  closed. 

The  people  were  affected  by  this  earthquake  as  they  had  never 
been  before,  being  fearful  of  divine  judgment  for  their  sins  and 
failure  in  religious  duties.  The  clergy  taught  them  that  it  was  “a 
loud  call  to  the  whole  land  to  repent  and  fear  and  give  glory  to 
God.”  Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer  recommended  that  Thursday 
should  be  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince.  Many  sermons  delivered  on  the  latter  day,  and  on  other  days 
at  that  time,  upon  the  occasion,  were  printed  and  are  still  extant.  In 
Salem  a  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday  at  the  “upper”  meetinghouse, 
which  was  attended  by  the  largest  congregation  that  ever  gathered  in 
that  edifice. 

The  clergy  improved  the  opportunity  of  leading  the  public  mind 
toward  the  choice  of  a  better  portion;  and  the  people  were  willing 
to  be  taught,  and  ready  to  believe.  Many  who  had  before  cared 
nothing  for  a  religious  life  became  penitent  and  devout.  Seriousness 
was  on  the  faces  of  most  of  the  people,  and  the  churches  were 
increased  universally,  some  receiving  large  additions.  In  Chebacco 
parish,  Ipswich,  for  instance,  seventy-six  were  admitted.  The  earth¬ 
quake  had  a  good  effect  upon  some  bad  characters,  who  became  truly 
reformed,  and  afterward  led  honorable  and  moral  lives.  But,  in  too 
many  cases,  when  their  fears  went,  their  religious  thoughts  and  habits 
were  forgotten.  Earthquake  shocks  were  repeated  a  number  of 
times  in  the  following  week,  and  also  in  November  and  December, 
but  with  less  and  less  force. 

The  Earthquake  of  1744 — In  1744  there  was  another  terrific 
earthquake,  which  was  thought  by  some  to  have  been  nearly  equal  in 
severity  to  that  of  1727.  In  May  there  had  been  two  slight  shocks, 
occurring  in  both  instances  in  the  morning.  At  a  quarter  past  ten  on 
Sunday  morning,  June  3,  just  after  church  services  had  begun,  the 
severest  shock  came.  It  reached  only  about  a  hundred  miles  and  was 
ushered  by  a  loud  rumbling,  which  threw  the  people  into  consterna¬ 
tion  as  they  remembered  the  experience  of  seventeen  years  before. 

People  ran  out  of  their  houses,  fearing  they  would  fall  upon  them; 
and  the  rector  and  many  of  the  congregation  ran  out  of  the  Episcopal 
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Church  at  Newbury  (in  that  part  now  Newburyport) .  In  the  Ham¬ 
let  parish  in  Ipswich  (now  the  town  of  Hamilton),  the  shock  came 
when  the  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  was  preaching.  The  con¬ 
gregation  was  greatly  alarmed;  but  he  endeavored  to  calm  them, 
remarking  that  “there  can  be  no  better  place  for  us  to  die  in  than  the 
house  of  God.” 

Bricks  were  shaken  from  chimneys  and  stone  walls  were  thrown 
down.  At  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  another  and  lesser 
shock  was  felt  at  Salem  and  adjacent  towns,  and  people  screamed  and 
ran  out  of  doors.  Three  or  more  lesser  shocks  were  perceived  that 
night  and  the  next  morning.  On  the  20th  another  shock  came,  caus¬ 
ing  people  to  run  out  of  meeting  at  Salem.  Eight  days  later  there 
was  another. 

May,  June  and  July  were  all  dry  months,  but  whether  that  fact 
had  any  connection  with  the  earthquake  is  not  known. 

The  Earthquake  of  1755 — Eleven  years  later  another  earth¬ 
quake  occurred.  This  was  in  November,  1755-  On  the  first  day  of 
the  month  the  city  of  Lisbon,  in  Portugal,  with  its  convents,  five 
churches  and  royal  palaces,  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  persons  being  killed  by  the  falling  buildings.1 

Seventeen  days  later,  at  a  quarter  past  four  in  the  morning  of 
Tuesday  the  1 8th,  it  shook  New  England,  being  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  and  awful  earthquake  that  has  been  experienced  here  in  historic 
times.  At  that  morning  hour  the  heavens  were  clear,  the  air  calm,  a 
Sabbath-like  stillness  pervaded  the  region,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
shock  the  moon  shone  brightly,  being  about  two  hours  high.  It  was 
a  beautiful  night,  and  nothing  uncommon  occurred  except  that  the 
roar  of  the  ocean  seemed  louder  than  usual. 

Here  earthquakes  have  always  come  without  announcement,  in  all 
seasons  and  weathers,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

The  earthquake  of  1727  began  very  gently,  but  that  of  1755  came 
suddenly,  like  gigantic  pulsations  of  the  earth,  and  tossed  everything 
about,  being  followed  for  about  a  minute  with  a  peculiar  tremulous 
motion,  which  some  thought  to  be  the  resultant  motion  of  the  first 
shock  and  the  gradual  lessening  of  its  force.  But  it  was  followed 
instantly  by  a  quick  vibration  and  jerks,  much  more  terrible  than 

1.  See  appended  account  of  romance  of  Agnes  Surriage,  of  Marblehead  (3d  page 
following). 
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the  first.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke,  of  Salem,  wrote  in  his  diary  that 
he  “thought  of  nothing  less  than  being  buried  instantly  in  the  ruins  of 
the  house.” 

The  course  of  the  earthquake  was  the  same  as  that  of  1727,  from 
the  northwest  to  the  southeast,  but  this  continued  longer,  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  minutes.  People  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  fright, 
thinking  that  the  earth  might  be  in  process  of  dissolution.  A  wrriter 
of  that  time  said,  “I  walked  out  about  sunrise,  and  every  face  looked 
ghastly.  In  fine,  some  of  our  solid  and  pious  gentlemen  had  such  an 
awe  and  gloom  spread  over  their  countenances  as  wrould  have  checked 
the  gay  airs  of  the  most  intrepid.”  Animals  were  also  alarmed  at 
the  mysterious  and  awful  motions  of  the  ground,  and  oxen  and  cows 
lowed  and  hastened  to  their  barns,  the  only  source  of  protection  they 
knew,  or  ran  about  the  fields  when  no  place  of  refuge  offered.  Dogs 
wrent  to  their  masters’  doors  and  howled;  and  birds  left  their  perches 
and  flew  about  the  earth,  fluttering  there  a  long  time,  apparently 
being  afraid  to  again  alight  on  tree  or  land.  The  ocean  along  the 
coast  wras  affected  as  perceptibly  as  the  land. 

The  damage  done  by  this  earthquake  wras  far  greater  than  that 
caused  by  any  other  that  has  been  experienced  here.  The  vibratory 
motion  of  the  earth  was  so  great  and  sudden  that  pewter  dishes  were 
thrown  from  the  dressers,  clocks  wrere  stopped,  and  weather-vane 
rods  were  bent.  Much  stone  wall  was  thrown  down,  and  subter¬ 
ranean  streams  were  changed,  in  consequence  of  which  many  wells 
became  dry.  The  principal  damage  consisted  in  the  destruction  of 
chimneys.  They  were  dislocated  in  all  sorts  of  wrays,  some  being 
broken  several  feet  from  the  top,  and  partly  turned  as  though  there 
had  been  a  swivel  at  the  place.  Others  fell  on  the  roof,  the  section 
broken  off  remaining  intact,  and  having  slipped  down  to  the  eaves 
jutting  over,  being  just  ready  to  fall;  and  others  broke  the  roof. 
Wooden  buildings  were  much  damaged  by  being  rocked;  but  brick 
buildings  were  injured  most.  In  spite  of  the  great  danger  and  many 
narrow  escapes,  no  person  or  animal  was  killed  or  seriously  injured 
in  this  county. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac  it  was  not  quite  as  severe  as  the 
earthquake  of  1727;  its  noise  was  not  as  loud,  and  it  did  less  damage. 
The  towns  along  the  seashore  felt  it  most,  it  gradually  increasing  in 
force  as  it  approached  the  ocean.  It  was  felt  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
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South  Carolina,  and  inland  for  a  great  distance,  the  great  American 
lakes  feeling  it  severely  as  shown  by  the  agitation  of  their  waters. 
Traces  of  the  earthquake  still  exist  in  some  places  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century  and  a  half. 

About  an  hour  after  the  first  shock,  as  day  broke,  the  ground  was 
again  shaken,  but  with  abated  force.  For  four  days  slight  shocks 
occurred  daily,  and  on  Saturday  evening,  the  twenty-second,  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  again  alarmed  by  what  proved  to  be  only  a  slight  shock. 
Again,  after  the  people  had  retired  for  the  night  on  the  evening  of 
December  19,  there  were  two  or  three  more  shocks.  Dull  and  calm 
weather,  and  a  heavy  atmosphere,  succeeded  the  severe  shaking  the 
earth  had  received. 

Religious  services  and  fasts  were  held  immediately  after  the  first 
and  greatest  shock  and  appeals  to  God  for  preservation  were  made, 
the  people  being  in  a  state  of  almost  frenzied  excitement.  The  edu¬ 
cated  and  ignorant  were  alike  frightened.  December  24,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Phipps  ordered  a  fast,  saying  in  his  proclamation  therefor 
that,  “It  having  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  a  most  awful  and  sur¬ 
prising  manner  to  manifest  his  righteous  anger  against  the  provoking 
sins  of  men  by  terrible  and  destructive  earthquakes  and  inundations 
in  divers  parts  of  Europe  and  by  a  late  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake 
on  this  continent  and  in  this  province  in  particular,  w'hich  has  been 
succeeded  by  several  others,  although  less  violent  than  the  first.  The 
pastors  of  Gloucester  kept  a  fast  on  account  of  the  earthquake  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1756,  preaching  forenoon  and  afternoon. 

The  prospect  of  death  turned  the  attention  of  the  people  toward 
those  things  that  cannot  be  shaken,  and  the  clergymen  improved  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  religious  impression  upon  them.  Many  were 
led  to  reflect  on  the  lives  they  had  led,  and  to  seek  reconciliation  with 
their  Maker,  the  membership  of  the  churches  being  considerably 
increased  in  consequence. 

During  the  three  centuries  of  our  history  there  have  been  here 
several  hundred  earthquakes,  the  great  majority  of  them  being  hardly 
noticeable,  while  a  considerable  number  have  resulted  in  damage. 
We  have  often  expressed  our  satisfaction  at  dwelling  in  a  land  that 
was  free  from  the  terrible  convulsions  the  tropical  sections  of  the 
globe  experience.  But  history  shows  that  we  are  not  exempt  from 
the  awful  rumblings  and  shakings  and  dangers  that  are  commonly 
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supposed  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to  other  lands.  Nearly  every 
year  our  region  is  disturbed  by  these  internal  commotions. 

The  great  Lisbon  earthquake  of  November,  1755,  has  a  remote 
but  none  the  less  romantic  connection  with  the  Fountain  Inn  of  Mar¬ 
blehead,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  departed  hostelries  of 
Essex  County.  The  incident  which  has  caused  this  old  inn  to  be 
remembered  is  that  concerning  Agnes  Surriage,  a  daughter  of  Edward 
Surriage,  a  poor  fisherman  of  the  village. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1742,  when  she  was  fifteen,  she  assisted 
in  doing  the  work  about  the  tavern.  She  was  very  pretty  and  artless, 
and  possessed  a  sweet  and  musical  voice.  While  she  was  scrubbing 
the  stairs,  her  feet  bare,  a  coach  drawn  by  four  horses  stopped  at 
the  door.  From  the  carriage  alighted  Sir  Charles  Henry  Frankland, 
then  Collector  of  Customs  at  Boston.  He  was  young  and  fine  looking, 
and  accustomed  to  the  best  English  society.  As  he  entered  the  inn  he 
saw  the  girl,  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  her  face,  despite  the 
environment  of  her  mean,  torn,  and  soiled  garments.  He  called  her 
to  him,  and  gave  her  some  money  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Frankland  visited  the  towm  several  times,  as  he  was  superintend¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  the  fort  here.  The  next  time  he  sawT  the  girl 
her  feet  were  still  bare,  and  he  asked  her  why  she  had  not  purchased 
the  shoes.  She  replied  that  she  had,  but  kept  them  for  Sunday  wear. 
The  extent  of  her  poverty  and  need  dawned  upon  him.  Lover  of  the 
beautiful  in  everything,  he  felt  the  wrrong  he  should  do  if  he  failed 
to  better  her  condition.  He  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  be  edu¬ 
cated,  to  leave  that  drudgery.  He  obtained  permission  of  her  par¬ 
ents,  gave  her  the  advantages  of  the  best  schools  in  Boston,  and  she 
became  an  accomplished  lady,  d  hey  loved  each  other,  and  a  few 
years  later  charges  of  improper  intimacy  were  made.  His  family 
and  social  pride  forbade  his  marrying  one  of  lowly  birth.  Boston 
society  refused  to  longer  recognize  them,  and  Frankland  bought  a 
tract  of  land  in  Hopkinton,  where,  upon  a  commanding  site,  he 
erected  a  manor  house  and  laid  out  beautiful  and  extensive  grounds. 
At  this  country  seat  he  lived  with  Agnes  a  secluded  life. 

Being  called  to  England  on  business  in  1754,  Frankland  and 
Agnes  sailed  for  London.  English  society  refused  her  admission  to 
its  circle,  and  as  soon  after  as  possible  the  couple  took  a  trip  through 
Europe,  proceeding  to  Lisbon,  where  they  entered  into  the  gay,  fash- 
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ionable  life  of  the  Portuguese.  While  pursuing  its  round  of  pleasures 
on  the  day  of  the  great  earthquake  of  November,  1755)  he  was  riding 
with  a  lady  to  attend  a  church  service,  and  both  were  buried  beneath 
the  walls  of  a  falling  building.  The  lady  and  horses  were  killed,  but 
Frankland  was  not  seriously  hurt.  The  incident,  with  all  the  shock 
of  his  narrow  escape,  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  while  buried 
beneath  the  ruins  he  solemnly  vowed  that  he  would  lead  a  better  life. 

Agnes,  upon  the  first  intimation  of  the  earthquake,  ran  out  of 
her  house,  where  she  was  alone,  into  the  street,  and  was  saved. 
Almost  wild  with  apprehension,  she  wandered  through  the  ruined 
streets  in  search  of  Frankland,  and  finally  heard  his  voice  calling  for 
help.  She  labored  with  almost  superhuman  strength  to  remove  the 
debris  that  covered  him,  and  at  length  succeeded.  His  wounds  were 
dressed  at  a  house  nearby;  then  he  sent  for  a  priest,  and  Agnes  Sur- 
riage  became  the  Lady  Agnes  Frankland. 

They  returned  to  England,  and  on  the  passage  had  the  marriage 
rite  performed  a  second  time,  this  time  by  an  English  clergyman. 
The  Frankland  family  in  London  received  her  with  every  mark  of 
esteem,  and  the  society  of  their  rank  welcomed  her.  A  short  time 
afterward  they  returned  to  Boston  and  purchased  a  fine  house  for 
their  winter  home,  retaining  their  beautiful  estate  in  Hopkinton  for 
a  summer  residence. 

Being  appointed  Consul-General  to  Portugal  in  1757,  Frankland 
and  his  wife  resided  in  Lisbon  for  several  years.  In  1763  they 
returned  to  Massachusetts,  living  upon  the  Hopkinton  estate  until 
he  removed  to  Bath,  England,  where  he  died  in  17 68,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two. 

Lady  Agnes  returned  to  Hopkinton,  where  she  remained  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  when  she  removed  to  England  to 
live  with  the  Frankland  family.  Some  years  later  she  married  a 
wealthy  banker  in  Chichester,  Sussex.  She  died  there  on  April  23, 
1783,  aged  fifty-five,  and  her  body  rests  in  St.  Pancras  churchyard. 

IV — Strange  Phenomena 

(Note:  For  the  following  accounts  of  comets,  dark  days,  and 
the  aurora  borealis,  credit  is  due  the  “Essex  Antiquarian.”  The  sub¬ 
joined  description  of  the  shower  of  meteors  in  1883  appeared  origi¬ 
nally  in  Hurd’s  “History  of  Essex  County,”  published  in  Philadelphia 
in  1888.) 
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Early  Comets — The  first  comet  to  appear  in  the  heavens  of  New 
England,  of  which  there  is  any  account,  blazed  forth  from  Orion 
from  the  9th  to  the  22d  of  December,  1652.  It  was  large,  and  peo¬ 
ple  shuddered  when  they  looked  at  its  beautiful  tail  of  fire.  Another 
appeared  from  February  3  to  March  28,  1661. 

The  people  connected  their  appearance  with  some  famine,  plague, 
or  disaster,  either  as  its  direct  cause  or  precursor,  and  the  learned 
men  of  the  times  taught  the  people  to  fear  their  approach.  When  it 
is  considered  that  some  persons  are  still  disturbed  at  their  coming  in 
this  very  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  readily  understood  why 
the  people  of  the  days  when  superstition  was  fostered  trembled  at 
their  appearance.  They  seemed  to  be  the  perfection  of  instruments 
to  accomplish  the  burning  of  the  world. 

The  clergy  of  New  England  sought  to  make  the  most  of  this  belief 
and  fear,  either  hypocritically  to  simply  increase  the  membership  of 
their  churches,  or  because  they  shared  the  common  belief  and  hon¬ 
estly  endeavored  to  have  souls  prepared  for  the  great  change  that 
might  come  immediately,  and  without  further  warning.  At  these 
periods  many  were  brought  into  the  fold,  and  the  ordinances  and 
services  of  the  church  were  more  carefully  observed. 

In  the  mild  winter  of  1664-65,  another  comet  appeared.  “The 
great  and  dreadful  comet,”  as  Josselyn  called  it,  w^as  first  seen  on  the 
8th  of  November.  Night  after  night,  the  whole  winter  through, 
“the  great  blazing  starre”  took  its  position  in  the  southern  sky  as 
soon  as  the  stars  began  to  glint  in  the  evening  constellations.  Its  size 
and  extreme  brilliancy  greatly  alarmed  the  people.  Morton  said 
that  it  was  “no  fiery  meteor  caused  by  exhalation,  but  it  appeared  to 
be  sent  immediately  by  God  to  awake  the  secure  world.”  Among 
the  events  which  were  believed  to  have  been  portended  by  this  comet, 
according  to  a  writer  of  the  times,  were  “the  great  and  dreadful 
plague  in  England  the  next  summer,  the  dreadful  war  by  sea  with 
the  Dutch,  and  the  burning  of  London  the  second  year  following.” 

Probably  the  largest  comet  ever  seen  in  New  England  by  the 
English-speaking  race  was  the  Newtonian  comet  of  1680.  It  was  first 
seen  at  Boston  at  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  November  14,  1680, 
appearing  in  the  southeastern  sky.  The  sky  being  clear,  it  appeared  at 
first  plainly,  but  in  a  few  moments  vanished  as  day  was  beginning  to 
dawn.  It  appeared  earlier  and  earlier  in  the  morning  until  about  Decern- 
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ber  8,  when  it  could  be  seen  in  the  evening.  It  continued  to  be  visible  till 
February  io,  when  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  naked  eye.  Five 
hundred  and  forty  years  being  required  to  complete  its  circuit,  it  will 
not  be  seen  again  here  until  the  year  2220.  Increase  Mather  gave  a 
lecture  on  this  comet,  saying  in  his  introduction  that  “As  for  this 
blazing  star,  which  hath  occasioned  this  discourse,  it  was  a  terrible 
sight  indeed,  especially  about  the  middle  of  December  last,  the  stream 
of  such  a  stupendous  magnitude  as  that  few  men  now  living  ever 
beheld  the  like.”  The  Governor  and  Council  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  appointed  a  general  fast,  one  reason  assigned  for  it  in 
the  proclamation  being  “that  awful,  portentous,  blazing  star,  usually 
foreboding  some  calamity  to  the  beholder  thereof,”  and  the  greatest 
strictness  was  observed  by  the  people  in  keeping  it. 

Dark  Days — There  are  at  least  three  days  in  the  period  of  Essex 
county  that  are  denominated  dark  days,  if  we  include  the  “yellow 
day”  of  September  6,  1881. 2 

September  6,  the  yellow  day,  so-called.  Early  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  air  assumed  a  dim,  brassy  hue.  The  obscuration  was 
so  great  that  common  newspaper  print  could  not  be  easily 
read  without  artificial  light;  the  faces  of  people  were  of  a 
light  saffron  hue,  and  the  grass  and  foliage  had  a  marked 
golden  tinge.  The  day  was  close  and  warm  and  the  smell  of 
smoke  was  perceptible.  The  first  was  October  21,  1716,  and 
the  second  May  19,  1780. 

On  each  of  these  days  the  smell  of  smoke  pervaded  the  air,  indi¬ 
cating  large  fires.  This  was,  without  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  thick 
clouds  that  enveloped  this  region  at  those  times.  At  the  time  of 
these  several  occurrences  the  ground  was  bare  and  forest  fires  were 
raging.  The  most  notable  of  the  dark  days,  that  of  1780,  occurred 
at  a  time  when  the  settlement  of  northern  and  northeastern  New 
England  was  being  pushed  with  vigor.  The  smoke  no  doubt  came 
from  the  great  fires  made  by  the  settlers  in  clearing  their  land  for 
cultivation.  They  selected  the  ground  to  be  cleared,  and  in  the  win¬ 
ter  cut  the  trees  half  way  through  the  trunks,  breast  high.  When  all 
had  been  so  cut,  one  tree  was  felled  at  some  adjacent  point  against  the 
trees  standing  near,  causing  them  also  to  fall.  By  this  means  the 
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whole  tract  of  great  primeval  trees,  with  a  grand  and  terrific  crash, 
became  in  a  few  minutes  a  huge  pile  of  combustibles  forty  feet  in 
height  and  covering  acres  of  ground.  The  snow  melted  and  the 
resinous  boughs  became  dry  early  in  May.  Then  fire  was  placed 
under  the  immense  pile,  and  for  a  wreek  or  more  the  great  bonfire 
continued  to  consume  the  logs  and  stumps  amid  which,  in  the  soil 
mixed  with  the  ashes,  the  corn  and  other  crops  were  subsequently 
planted. 

The  dark  day  of  October  21,  1716,  occurred  on  Sunday,  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  most  of  the  people 
were  attending  religious  services.  At  about  eleven  the  outlines  of 
objects  could  not  be  seen  distinctly,  and  no  one  could  see  to  read  a 
word  in  the  psalm  book.  Some  ministers  sent  to  the  houses  of  the 
people  that  lived  near  for  candles,  others  sat  down  and  waited  for 
the  sky  to  clear,  or  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  be  announced.  After  a 
half  hour  of  anxious  suspense,  light  slowly  returned,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomary  life  went  on. 

Friday,  May  19,  1780,  will  go  down  in  history  as  “the  dark  day.” 
In  the  morning  the  sun  rose  clear,  but  was  soon  overcast.  The  clouds 
became  lowery,  and  from  them,  black  and  ominous  as  they  soon 
appeared,  lightning  flashed,  thunder  rolled,  and  a  little  rain  fell. 
Towards  nine  o’clock  the  clouds  became  thinner,  and  assumed  a 
brassy  or  coppery  appearance,  and  earth,  rocks,  trees,  buildings, 
water,  and  persons  w^ere  changed  by  this  strange,  unearthly  light. 
A  few  minutes  later  a  heavy  black  cloud  spread  over  the  entire  sky 
except  a  narrow  rim  at  the  horizon,  and  it  was  as  dark  as  it  usually 
is  at  nine  o’clock  on  a  summer  evening.  Some  ladies  in  Ipswich  wrere 
busy  weaving  that  morning,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  darkness  were 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  labor. 

Fear,  anxiety,  and  aw^e  gradually  filled  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Women  stood  at  the  door  looking  out  upon  the  dark  landscape;  men 
returned  from  their  labor  in  the  fields;  the  carpenter  left  his  tools, 
the  blacksmith  his  forge,  the  tradesman  his  counter.  Schools  were  dis¬ 
missed,  and  tremblingly  the  children  tied  homeward.  Travelers  put  up 
at  the  nearest  farmhouse.  “What  is  coming?”  queried  every  lip 
and  heart.  It  seemed  as  if  a  hurricane  wras  about  to  dash  across  the 
land,  or  as  if  it  was  the  day  of  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

Candles  were  used,  and  hearth-fires  shone  as  brightly  as  on  a 
moonless  evening  in  autumn.  At  Haverhill  a  person  twenty  rods 
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away  could  not  be  seen,  and  one  person  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  another  in  a  room  having  three  large  windows. 

Fowls  retired  to  their  roosts  and  went  to  sleep,  cattle  gathered 
at  the  pasture  bars  and  lowed,  frogs  peeped,  birds  sang  their  evening 
songs  and  bats  flew  about.  But  the  human  knew  that  the  night  had 
not  come. 

In  some  places  excited  persons  ran  about  the  streets  shouting, 
“The  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand!”  People  asked  forgiveness  of 
each  other  for  wrongs  done  to  them.  Others  prayed,  for  the  first  and 
last  time.  A  number  of  sailors,  with  bravado,  went  noisily  along  the 
streets  in  Salem  crying  out  to  the  ladies  they  met,  Now  you  may  off 
your  rolls  and  high  caps.” 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Whittaker,  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  in 
Salem,  held  religious  services  in  the  meetinghouse  and  preached  a 
sermon  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  darkness  was  supernatural. 
Congregations  came  together  in  many  other  places.  The  texts  for 
the  extemporaneous  sermons  were  invariably  those  that  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  darkness  was  consonant  with  scriptural  prophecy. 
Devout  fathers  gathered  their  families  around  them  in  their  homes 
and  conducted  religious  services;  and  for  a  few  hours  Christians  were 
stirred  to  activity,  and  non-professors  earnestly  sought  for  salvation. 

The  darkness  was  most  intense  shortly  after  eleven  o’clock.  The 
afternoon  was  somewhat  lighter,  the  brassy  appearance  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  returning  just  before  sunset.  The  clouds  then  returned,  and  the 
evening  was  the  darkest  probably  that  the  people  of  New  England 
have  ever  experienced,  though  the  moon  was  full  and  rose  at  nine. 
With  the  night  the  gloom  and  fear  passed,  and  the  sunlight  of  another 
day  was  never  more  welcomed. 

Though  the  darkness  extended  over  the  central  portions  of  New 
England,  it  was  most  dense  in  Essex  County,  this  being  the  center, 
probably,  of  the  mass  of  clouds  that  retained  the  smoke  in  so  uncom¬ 
mon  a  manner. 

The  Aurora  Borealis — “December  nth,  1719.  Be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  o’clock  at  night,  the  moon  being  near 
the  full,  it  might  want  two  days,  there  appeared  in  ye  north 
above  like  a  rainbow,  but  it  was  white.  It  seemed  to  reach 
from  northwest  to  northeast,  and  it  was  more  strait  in  the 
middle  than  a  rainbow.  It  seemed  to  be  eight  foot  wide. 
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It  looked  like  a  cloud.  There  appeared  in  the  north  clouds 
which  looked  very  red  and  seemed  to  flie  up  allmost  over¬ 
head,  as  if  they  had  been  driven  with  a  farse  wind  and  then 
parted  to  the  east  and  so  vanished  away.  The  white  cloud  or 
bow  remained  an  hour  or  two.  Between  ten  and  eleven  there 
appeared  a  cloud  which  came  from  the  northwest  like  a  mist. 

We  could  see  the  stars  through  it.  It  was  as  red  as  blood  or 
crimson,  but  not  a  thick  red.  My  eies  saw  it.” 

Thus  wrote  Stephen  Jaques,  of  Newbury,  in  his  diary.  Except  in 
March,  1718,  and  May  15,  1719,  this  was  the  first  time,  as  far  as 
known,  that  the  northern  lights  were  seen  by  the  New'  England  peo¬ 
ple;  and,  it  is  said,  that  in  England  they  were  noticed  for  the  first 
time  in  1716.  There  was  a  general  fear  in  both  countries  that 
calamity  would  follow  such  an  appearance,  and  probably  because  of 
its  color,  that  such  disaster  would  be  the  loss  of  human  life,  perhaps 
the  final  destruction  of  all  things.  As  the  people  became  accustomed 
to  such  exhibitions,  most  of  them  became  less  fearful  of  direful  con¬ 
sequences  following. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke,  of  Salem,  wrote  in  his  diary,  December 
29,  1736:  “The  first  aurora  borealis  I  ever  saw.  The  northern  sky 
seemed  suffused  with  a  dark  blood-red  colored  vapor,  without  any 
variety  of  different-colored  rays.  I  have  never  seen  the  like.”  The 
appearance  was  supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  awful  plague, 
called  the  throat  distemper,  which  took  away  the  lives  of  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  children  throughout  this  section  from  1735  to  1737.  Just 
before  our  war  with  Mexico  occurred,  the  red  aurora  appeared  in  its 
deepest  color,  and  many  persons  that  saw  it  have  believed  that  it  was 
a  forerunner  of  that  bloody  conflict. 

The  Shower  of  Meteors  in  1833 — On  November  13,  1833,  an 
extraordinary  shower  of  meteors  occurred  early  in  the  morning,  and 
continued  several  hours.  As  computed  by  Arago,  not  less  than 
240,000,  some  of  great  brilliancy,  were  at  one  time  visible  above  the 
horizon  of  Boston.  They  radiated  from  a  point  near  the  zenith  and 
shot  forth  with  great  velocity,  bending  their  course  towards  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  were  of  various  sizes,  with  well-defined  trains.  Their  bodies 
were  not  very  dense,  and  though  some  explosions  were  heard,  most 
of  them  rushed  noiselessly  onward.  The  “shower,”  if  so  it  should 
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be  called,  extended  all  over  the  United  States;  indeed,  over  the  whole 
of  North  America,  if  not  over  the  whole  world,  invisible  in  some 
places  on  account  of  sunlight  or  clouds.  No  entirely  satisfactory 
explanation  has  yet  been  given.  It  has,  however,  been  ascertained 
that  similar  occurrences  take  place  periodically,  though  there  is  no 
record  of  any  that  approached  this  in  brilliancy. 

“The  Great  Ipswich  Fright” — Whittier’s  witty  account  in  his 
“Prose  Works”  of  the  “Great  Ipswich  Fright”  in  1775  has  pre¬ 
served  for  us  one  of  the  lighter  sides  of  the  many  disasters  and 
strange  phenomena  in  the  history  of  Essex  County.  As  Whittier 
pointed  out,  “It  was  certainly  lucky  for  the  good  people  of  Essex 
County  that  no  wicked  wag  of  a  Tory  undertook  to  immortalize  in 
rhyme  their  ridiculous  hegira,  as  Judge  Hopkinson  did  the  famous 
Battle  of  the  Kegs  in  Philadelphia.”  One  should  picture  Whittier 
with  tongue  in  cheek  as  he  wrote  these  words,  for  certainly  the  fame 
of  the  “Great  Ipswich  Fright,”  save  for  Whittier’s  intervention, 
could  scarcely  have  survived  to  this  day. 

The  tale  itself,  as  we  get  it  from  Whittier,  runs  about  as  follows: 
On  the  2 1st  of  April,  1775,  a  rumor  of  unaccountable  origin  sud¬ 
denly  flew  about  the  quiet  village  of  Ipswich  that  the  British  Regu¬ 
lars,  craving  vengeance  for  their  defeat  at  Lexington  two  days  before, 
had  landed  on  the  coast  and  were  at  that  very  moment  marching  to 
attack  the  town.  Every  able-bodied  man,  woman  and  child  in  Ips¬ 
wich  rushed  to  the  village  green  in  front  of  the  meetinghouse.  Resist¬ 
ance  to  the  British  was  out  of  the  question,  for  every  man  in  town, 
and  in  all  the  region  about,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  had  previously 
marched  off  to  Cambridge  and  Lexington.  In  fact,  the  news  of  the 
Lexington  fight  had  but  just  reached  Ipswich,  and  many  were  the 
fearful  accounts  in  circulation  of  atrocities  committed  by  the  British. 
It  was  even  believed  that  the  latter  now  contemplated  nothing  less 
than  complete  extermination  of  the  inhabitants. 

Almost  simultaneously,  the  same  dreadful  rumor  struck  Beverly, 
a  few  miles  distant,  and  in  that  place  a  similar  terror  gripped  the 
people.  In  Beverly,  furthermore,  it  was  understood  that  the  British 
had  already  attacked  Ipswich  and  had  relentlessly  massacred  the 
entire  populace. 

On  this  same  day,  so  the  story  goes,  the  people  of  Newbury,  ten 
miles  to  the  north,  were  assembled  in  their  town  hall  to  hear  the 
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latest  news  of  the  Lexington  fight,  when  they  were  suddenly  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  breathless  arrival  of  a  mounted  courier  with  the  news 
of  the  sack  of  Ipswich  and  the  imminent  arrival  in  Newbury  of  the 
British  vanguard.  Panic  seized  the  town,  and  with  one  accord  all 
the  inhabitants  crossed  the  Merrimac  and  fled  along  the  road  to 
Salisbury.  There  they  spent  the  night  in  houses  newly  abandoned 
by  their  owners  who,  it  seems,  stricken  by  the  same  strange  terror, 
had  sought  safety  further  north. 

All  through  the  night  the  fearful  rumors  spread,  no  one  could 
tell  how.  At  midnight,  Whittier’s  grandfather,  residing  in  Haver¬ 
hill,  twenty  miles  up  the  river  from  Newbury,  was  awakened  by  a 
distracted  horseman  who  besought  him  to  arm  and  defend  himself, 
declaring  that  large  numbers  of  British  invaders  had  landed  on  Plum 
Island.  Haverhill  was  soon  in  an  uproar,  and  until  dawn  boatmen 
worked  like  mad  to  convey  the  inhabitants  across  the  river  to  the 
New  Hampshire  line  and  safety. 

Among  the  fewr — the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  more  courageous — 
who  meanwhile  had  remained  in  Ipswich,  resolved  to  face  the  army 
of  invaders,  was  one  young  man  from  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  by 
the  name  of  Eliphalet  Hale.3  His  suspicions  had  been  early  aroused 
by  the  continued  failure  of  the  British  advance  guard  to  materialize. 
At  last  becoming  convinced  that  the  fears  of  his  fellow-townsmen  had 
been  inexplicably  and  most  cruelly  played  upon,  he  set  out  on  horse¬ 
back  to  convey  that  intelligence.  Riding  into  Newbury  at  midnight, 
he  spread  the  glad  tidings  to  the  few  who  had  lingered  there,  then 
posted  on  to  Salisbury  and  Haverhill,  where  his  words  of  good  cheer 
— as  no  doubt  he  intended — were  received  as  it  were  with  mixed 
feelings.  Something  loath,  the  doughty  patriots  returned  to  their 
waiting  homes.  And  it  was  many  a  year  before  even  the  most  casual 
of  allusions  to  the  “Great  Ipswich  Fright”  could  be  made  and  received 
in  Essex  County  with  anything  like  equanimity. 

The  Sea  Serpent — (From  Lewis  &  Newhall:  “History  of 
Lynn.”  Boston,  1865,  Vol.  I,  p.  382L ) 

That  singular  marine  animal,  called  the  sea  serpent,  first  made  his 
appearance  in  the  waters  of  Lynn  in  1819.  It  was  alleged  that  it  had 
been  seen  in  August,  1817,  and  1818,  in  Gloucester  harbor. 

3.  According  to  the  account  in  Coffin’s  “History  of  Newbury”  (Boston,  1845),  P- 
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On  the  13th  and  14th  days  of  August,  1819,  many  hundred  per¬ 
sons  were  collected  on  Lynn  beach  by  a  report  that  it  was  to  be  seen.4 
Many  depositions  have  subsequently  been  taken  of  its  appearance.  It 
was  represented  to  have  been  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  in  length,  as 
large  as  a  barrel,  moving  swiftly,  sometimes  with  its  head  several 
feet  above  the  tide.  I  have  not  seen  such  an  animal,  but  perhaps  it 
exists;  and  it  may  be  one  of  the  mighty  existing  relics  of  a  buried 
world.  In  1638,  Dr.  John  Josselyn  tells  us  of  “A  Sea  Serpent  or 
Snake  that  lay  coiled  up,  like  a  cable,  upon  a  Rock  at  Cape  Ann.  A 
boat  passing  by,  with  English  aboard,  and  two  Indians,  they  would 
have  shot  the  serpent,  but  the  Indians  dissuaded  them,  saying  that 
if  he  were  not  killed  outright,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  their  lives.” 

The  learned  Agassiz  says,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Philadelphia 
on  March  20,  1849,  “I  have  asked  myself  in  connection  with  this  sub¬ 
ject,  whether  there  is  not  such  an  animal  as  the  sea  serpent.  There 
are  many  who  will  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  creature  until  it  can 
be  brought  under  the  dissecting  knife;  but  it  has  been  seen  by  so  many 
on  whom  we  may  rely,  that  it  is  wrong  to  doubt  any  longer.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  if  a  naturalist  had  to  sketch  the  outlines  of 
an  Ichthyosaurus  or  Plesiosaurus  from  the  remains  we  have  of  them, 
he  would  make  a  drawing  very  similar  to  the  sea  serpent  as  it  has 
been  described.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  parts  are  soft  and 
perishable,  but  I  still  consider  it  probable  that  it  will  be  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  some  person  on  the  coast  of  Norway  or  North  America  to 
find  a  living  representative  of  this  type  of  reptile,  which  is  thought 
to  have  died  out.” 

The  late  prominent  Boston  merchant  and  worthy  gentleman, 
Amos  Lawrence,  under  date  of  April  26,  1849,  writes  :  “I  have  never 
had  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  sea  serpent  since  the  morning  he 
was  seen  off  Nahant  by  old  Marshal  Prince,  through  his  famous  mast¬ 
head  spy-glass.  For,  within  the  next  two  hours  I  conversed  with 
Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  and  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Parker,  I  think,  and  one  or 
more  persons  besides,  who  had  spent  a  part  of  that  morning  in  wit¬ 
nessing  its  movements.  In  addition,  Col.  Harris,  the  commander  at 

4.  It  happened  to  be  the  year  in  which  the  notable  Nahant  Hotel  was  built,  the 
fame  of  which  went  rapidly  abroad,  attracting  great  numbers  of  genteel  guests;  but 
whether  the  serpent  was  emulous  of  being  reckoned  in  with  such  company,  or  was  merely 
summoned  as  an  outside  attraction,  it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  inquire,  no  matter  what 
the  envious  keepers  of  other  establishments  and  their  friends  surmised.  Hurd :  “History 
of  Essex  County,’’  II,  1482. 
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Fort  Independence,  told  me  that  the  creature  had  been  seen  by  a 
number  of  his  soldiers  while  standing  sentry  in  the  early  dawn,  some 
time  before  this  show  at  Nahant;  and  Col.  Harris  believed  it  as 
firmly  as  though  the  creature  were  drawn  up  before  us  in  State  street, 
where  we  then  were.  I  again  say,  I  have  never,  from  that  day  to  this, 
had  a  doubt  of  the  sea  serpent’s  existence.” 

James  Prince,  Esq.,  marshal  of  the  district,  to  whom  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  refers  above,  wrote  as  follows  to  Hon.  Judge  Davis,  under  date 
of  August  16,  1819: 

“My  Dear  Sir: — I  presume  I  may  have  seen  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  thought  to  be  the  sea  serpent.  I  have  also  seen  my 
name  inserted  in  the  evening  newspaper  printed  at  Boston  on 
Saturday,  in  a  communication  on  this  subject.  For  your  grati¬ 
fication,  and  from  a  desire  that  my  name  may  not  sanction  any¬ 
thing  beyond  what  was  actually  presented  and  passed  in  review 
before  me,  I  will  now  state  that  which,  in  the  presence  of 
more  than  two  hundred  other  witnesses,  took  place  near  the 
Long  Beach  of  Nahant,  on  Saturday  morning  last. 

“Intending  to  pass  two  or  three  days  with  my  family  at 
Nahant  we  left  Boston  early  on  Saturday  morning.  On  pass¬ 
ing  the  Half-way  House  on  the  Salem  turnpike,  Mr.  Smith 
informed  us  the  sea  serpent  had  been  seen  the  evening  before 
at  Nahant  beach,  and  that  a  vast  number  of  people  from  Lynn 
had  gone  to  the  beach  that  morning  in  hopes  of  being  grati¬ 
fied  with  a  sight  of  him;  this  was  confirmed  at  the  Hotel.  I 
was  glad  to  find  I  had  brought  my  famous  mast-head  spy-glass 
with  me,  as  it  would  enable  me,  from  its  form  and  size,  to  view 
him  to  advantage,  if  I  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  him. 

On  our  arrival  on  the  beach  we  associated  with  a  consider¬ 
able  collection  of  persons  on  foot  and  in  chaises,  and  very 
soon  an  animal  of  the  fish  kind  made  his  appearance . 

“His  head  appeared  about  three  feet  out  of  water;  I 
counted  thirteen  bunches  on  his  back;  my  family  thought  there 
were  fifteen.  He  passed  three  times  at  a  moderate  rate  across 
the  bay,  but  so  fleet  as  to  occasion  a  foam  in  the  water;  and 
my  family  and  self,  who  were  in  a  carriage,  judged  that  he 

was  from  fifty  to  not  more  than  sixty  feet  in  length . 

As  he  swam  up  the  bay,  we  and  the  other  spectators  moved  on 
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and  kept  nearly  abreast  of  him.  He  occasionally  drew  him¬ 
self  under  water,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  his  occa¬ 
sionally  raising  his  head  above  the  level  of  the  water  was  to 
take  breath,  as  the  time  he  kept  under  was,  on  an  average, 

about  eight  minutes . I  had  seven  distinct  views  of  him 

from  the  Long  Beach,  so-called,  and  at  some  of  them  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  distant.  After  being  on 
the  Long  Beach  with  other  spectators  about  an  hour,  the  ani¬ 
mal  disappeared,  and  I  proceeded  on  towards  Nahant;  but 
on  passing  the  second  beach  I  met  Mr.  James  Magee  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  with  several  ladies,  in  a  carriage,  prompted  by  curiosity  to 
endeavor  to  see  the  animal;  and  we  were  again  gratified 
beyond  even  what  we  sawr  in  the  other  bay,  which  I  concluded 
he  had  left  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  boats  in  the  offing 
in  pursuit  of  him,  the  noise  of  whose  oars  must  have  disturbed 
him,  as  he  appeared  to  us  to  he  a  harmless,  timid  animal.  We 
had  here  more  than  a  dozen  different  views  of  him,  and  each 
similar  to  the  other;  one,  however,  so  near,  that  the  coach¬ 
man  exclaimed :  ‘O,  see  his  glistening  eye !’  ....  Certain  it 

is,  he  is  a  very  strange  animal.” 

For  several  years  succeeding  this  alleged  visit  of  the  sea  serpent, 
accounts  were  spread  from  time  to  time  of  his  appearance  at  different 
points  on  the  coast.  And  so  many  false  reports  were  made  for  the 
transparent  purpose  of  attracting  visitors  to  the  marine  resorts,  that 
doubts  increased  as  to  the  existence  of  this  solitary  rover  of  the  deep. 

Little  has  been  heard  of  him  of  late  years.  In  1849,  however, 
John  Marston,  a  respectable  and  credible  resident  of  Swampscott, 
made  oath  that  as  he  was  walking  over  Nahant  Beach,  on  the  3d  of 
August,  his  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  seeing  in  the  water, 
within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  a  singular-looking 
fish,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  He  had  a  fair  view  of  him,  and  at  once 
concluded  that  he  was  the  veritable  sea  serpent.  His  head  was  out 
of  water  to  the  extent  of  about  a  foot,  and  he  remained  in  view  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  when  he  swam  off  toward  King’s  Beach. 
Mr.  Marston  judged  that  the  animal  was  from  eighty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  length,  at  least,  and  says,  “I  saw  the  whole  body  of  the 
serpent;  not  his  wake,  but  the  fish  itself.  It  would  rise  in  the  water 
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with  an  undulatory  motion,  and  then  all  his  body  would  sink,  except 
his  head.  Then  his  body  would  rise  again.  His  head  was  above 
water  all  the  time.  This  wras  about  eight  o’clock,  A.  M.  It  was  quite 
calm.  I  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  fishing  since  my  youth,  and 
I  have  seen  all  sorts  of  fishes,  and  hundreds  of  horse-mackerel,  but  I 
never  before  saw  anything  like  this.” 

In  that  excellent  and  entertaining  book,  “The  Case  for  the  Sea 
Serpent,”  by  Lieutenant-Commander  R.  T.  Gould  of  the  Royal  Navy 
(London,  1930),  the  author  devotes  as  many  as  forty  pages  to  “The 
New  England  Sea  Serpent,”  excerpts  of  which  are  reproduced  below. 
But  first,  his  “Introduction”  yields  the  following: 

“The  sea  serpent  has,  of  course,  long  been  relegated  by 
that  infallible  arbiter,  public  opinion,  to  the  limbo  of  ‘silly 
season’  topics,  in  company  with  the  giant  gooseberry,  while 
signs  are  not  wanting  that  his  vogue,  even  in  such  humble 
surroundings,  is  not  what  it  was.  He  is  paying  the  penalty  for 
over-exploitation  in  bygone  days,  when  there  were  still  a  few 
trusting  folks  who  believed  what  they  saw  in  print.  Today,  I 
doubt  whether  anything  less  than  the  installation  of  a  living 
sea  serpent  at  the  Zoo — a  contingency  which  I  regard  as 
extremely  improbable — would  carry  conviction  with  the  public 
as  a  proof  of  his  existence.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
best  authenticated  narratives  of  unimpeachable  eye-wfitnesses 
would,  singly,  be  insufficient:  and  when  I  make  that  assertion 
I  am  on  tolerably  safe  ground,  for  many  such  narratives  are 
on  record,  and  have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  away. 
....  Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  those  who  don’t 
know  the  facts  of  the  case  regard  the  sea  serpent  as  an 
exploded  myth — those  who  do,  don’t.” 

Lieutenant-Commander  Gould,  after  quoting  the  testimony  of 
John  Marston,  experienced  fisherman  of  Swampscott  (q.  v.  supra), 
as  to  his  having  seen  the  Nahant  Beach  sea  serpent  of  1819,  goes  on 
to  say : 

“I  cannot  discover  that  the  creature  was  again  seen  off 
Nahant,  but  the  same,  or  a  very  similar  one,  was  observed  in 
Gloucester  harbor  on  August  26th  (a  fortnight  later),  by  a 
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boat’s  crew  of  the  U.  S.  Schooner  ‘Science,  then  engaged  in 
surveying  the  harbor.  The  following  account  is  from  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  the  observers,  the  Rev.  Cheever  Felch  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  ‘Independence,’  to  the  editor  of  the  Boston  ‘Centinel  : 

“‘Gloucester,  August  26th,  1819 . We  were  pro¬ 

ceeding  this  morning  down  the  harbor,  in  the  schooner  s  boat; 
when  abreast  of  Dallivan’s  Neck,  William  T.  Malbone,  Esq., 
commander  of  the  schooner,  seeing  some  appearance  on  the 
water,  said,  “There  is  your  sea  serpent,”  meaning  it  as  a  laugh 
on  me,  for  believing  in  its  existence;  but  it  proved  to  be  no 
joke. 

“  ‘The  animal  was  then  between  thirty  and  forty  yards 
distance  from  us.  Mr.  Malbone,  Midshipman  Blake,  myself, 
and  our  four  boatmen,  had  a  distinct  view  of  him.  He  soon 
sunk,  but  not  so  deep  but  we  could  trace  his  course.  He  rose 
again  within  twenty  yards’  distance  of  us,  and  lay  some  time 
on  the  water.  He  then  turned,  and  steered  for  Ten  Pound 
Island;  we  pulled  after  him,  but  finding  that  he  was  not 
pleased  with  the  noise  of  our  oars,  they  were  laid  in,  and  the 
boat  sculled.  We  again  approached  very  near  him.  He  con¬ 
tinued  some  length  of  time,  plying  between  Ten  Pound  Island 
and  Stage  Point . From  my  knowledge  of  aquatic  ani¬ 

mals,  and  habits  of  intimacy  with  marine  appearances,  I  could 
not  be  deceived.  We  had  a  good  view  of  him,  except  the  very 
short  period  while  he  was  underwater,  for  half  an  hour . 

“  ‘His  color  is  a  dark  brown,  with  white  under  the  throat. 
His  size  we  could  not  accurately  ascertain,  but  his  head  is 
about  three  feet  in  circumference,  flat,  and  much  smaller  than 
his  body.  We  did  not  see  his  tail;  but  from  the  end  of  his 
head  to  the  farthest  protuberance  was  not  far  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  I  speak  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  from  being  much 
accustomed  to  measure  and  estimate  distances  and  length. 
I  counted  fourteen  bunches  on  his  back,  the  first  one,  say,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  his  head,  and  the  others  about  seven  feet 
apart.  They  decreased  in  size  toward  the  tail. 

“  ‘His  motion  was  sometimes  very  rapid,  and  at  other 
times  he  lay  nearly  still.  He  turned  slowly,  and  took  up  con¬ 
siderable  room  in  doing  it.  He  sometimes  darted  under  water, 
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with  the  greatest  velocity,  as  if  seizing  prey.  The  protuber¬ 
ances  were  not  from  his  motion,  as  they  were  the  same 
whether  in  slow  or  rapid  movement.  His  motion  was  partly 
vertical  and  partly  horizontal. 

“  ‘I  have  given  you  in  round  numbers  one  hundred  feet  for 
his  length — that  is,  what  we  saw;  but  I  should  say  he  must  be 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  allowing  for  his  tail. 
1  here  were  a  considerable  number  of  birds  about  the  sea  ser¬ 
pent,  as  I  have  seen  them  about  a  snake  on  shore.  That  there 
is  an  aquatic  animal  in  the  form  of  a  snake  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  Mr.  Malbone,  till  this  day,  was  incredulous.  Xo 
man  would  now  convince  him  there  was  not  such  a  being . 

“  ‘With  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

“Cheever  Felch. 

“‘Major  B.  Russell.’ 

“I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  clear  and  valuable 
statement.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  education,  of  some 
nautical  experience,  interested  in  natural  history,  and  engaged 
in  marine  surveying — a  job  which  calls  for  accuracy  and  good 
eyesight.  Moreover,  it  is  written  on  the  spot  and  immediately 
after  the  event . 

“My  friend,  Mr.  J.  G.  Lockhart,  in  his  very  entertaining 
‘Mysteries  of  the  Sea,’  has  suggested  that  the  occurrence  of 
many  sea  serpent  reports  in  certain  years,  and  hardly  any 
before  or  afterwards,  rather  suggests  that  they  had  their  ori¬ 
gin  in  some  form  of  mass-hallucination.  But  the  facts  are 
quite  otherwise.  Although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  for  the 
best  and  fullest  evidence  we  must  look  to  the  ‘vintage’  years 
of  1817  and  1819,  that  is  not  to  say  that  other  years  were 
entirely  barren.  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  reports,  all  relating 
to  the  XTew  England  waters.  It  contains  particulars  of 
appearances  reported  in  the  following  years  (excluding  1817 
and  1819)  : 

“‘i75G  1777  (or  1778),  1779,  H8o,  1794,  1799) 

1802,  1815,  1820,  1826,  1833  (two  reports),  1835, 

1839  (two  reports),  1861,  and  1890.’ 

“At  the  same  time,  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  there  is  one  point 
which  can  justly  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  mass- 
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hallucination.  The  crowds  which  flocked  to  the  shore  at 
Gloucester  in  1817,  and  at  Nahant  two  years  later,  undoubt¬ 
edly  went  there  in  a  state  of  ‘expectant  attention . In 

such  circumstances  a  whale,  a  shark,  or  a  school  of  porpoises 
might  well  provide  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  excited 
imaginations  of  expectant  onlookers  might  conjure  the  crea¬ 
ture  which  they  so  greatly  desired  to  see. 

“Granted.  But,  in  this  event,  what  are  we  to  make  of  such 
evidence  as  Felch’s?  Here  the  theory  of  the  ‘expectant  crowd’ 
fails  for  two  cogent  reasons — there  was  no  expectancy,  and 
there  was  no  crowd . 

“If  no  other  evidence  had  ever  come  to  light  elsewhere,  I 
for  one  should  be  inclined  to  hold  that  that  afforded  by  the 
appearances  off  Gloucester  and  Nahant  in  1817  and  1819 
would  amply  warrant  the  deduction  that  the  existence  of  a 
marine  animal  of  unknown  species  with  serpentine  head  and 
neck,  and  about  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  was  an  established 
fact.” 


Scenery  and  Sports 
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Scenery  and  Sports 

By  Katharine  Thompson 


The  scenery  of  Essex  County  is  varied  and  beautiful,  and  famous 
throughout  America.  Its  miles  of  curving  beaches,  of  dunes  and  salt 
marshes  change  abruptly  at  Cape  Ann  to  a  craggy  and  forbidding 
coast  indented  with  deep  harbors;  farther  inland,  there  are  winding 
streams  and  smooth  gliding  rivers,  industrial  towns  and  agricultural 
villages,  rich  river  land,  and  the  haunted  desolation  of  Dogtown 
Common.  Deep  woods,  giving  the  impression  of  wildness  remote 
from  all  civilization,  are  accessible  from  concrete  roads,  and  adjacent 
to  trim  towns.  Wild  birds  fly  over  cultivated  fields  to  take  refuge  in 
sanctuaries. 

With  such  variety  of  scenery,  a  variety  of  sports  has  naturally 
developed.  Yachting,  canoeing,  fishing,  hunting,  swimming,  golf, 
tennis — all  these  sports  flourish  in  their  beautiful  Essex  County 
settings.  Where  the  Puritans  fought  against  Indians,  wolves,  priva¬ 
tions,  and  the  inclinations  of  their  own  natures,  their  descendants 
return  to  play;  and  yet  to  recapture,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
some  impression  of  their  ancestors.  For  half  the  charm  of  modern 
Essex  County  is  the  ever-present  memory  of  the  past.  Few  are  the 
Essex  County  towns  too  industrialized  and  too  modern  not  to  have 
somewhere  a  seventeenth  century  house,  weathered  and  yet  still 
sturdy;  few  are  the  villages  so  small  as  not  to  remember  with  pride 
some  distinguished  son,  some  minor  declaration  of  independence.  In 
spite  of  nearby  superhighways,  the  elm-lined  streets  of  villages  and 
even  of  some  of  the  larger  towns,  are  still  faithful  to  the  course  of 
the  seventeenth  century  cows  who  first  sketched  them  out,  without 
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benefit  of  surveyor.  And  when  the  leaves  fall  the  outlines  of  the  hills 
and  the  slopes  up  from  rivers  or  harbors  are  still  to  be  seen,  momen¬ 
tarily,  in  spite  of  the  modern  houses  which  have  been  built  upon  them, 
as  they  appeared  to  the  first  white  men  who  saw  them  with  eyes  made 
eager  by  a  long  and  hard  passage. 

“Le  beau  port”  was  Champlain’s  name  for  the  site  of  Gloucester 
eighteen  years  before  the  Dorchester  Company  attempted  to  colonize 
it;  and  the  gallant  John  Smith,  nine  years  later  than  Champlain, 
saluted  Cape  Ann  as  “the  Paradise  of  all  those  parts.”  The  first 
writer  to  admire  and  remain,  however,  was  Francis  Higginson,  in 
“the  leafy  month  of  June,”  1629. 

“By  now  we  were  within  three  leagues  of  Capan  and  as 
we  sayled  along  the  coasts,  we  saw  every  hill  and  dale  and 
every  island  full  of  gay  woods  and  high  trees.  The  nearer  we 
came  to  the  Shoare,  the  more  flowers  in  abundance,  sometymes 
scattered  abroad,  sometymes  joyned  in  sheets  nine  or  ten  yards 
long  which  we  supposed  to  be  brought  from  the  low  meadows 
by  the  tydes.  Now  what  with  fine  woods  and  green  trees  by 
land  and  these  yellow  flowers  pavnting  the  sea,  made  us  all 
desirous  to  see  our  new  Paradise  of  New  England  whence  we 
saw  such  forerunning  signals  of  fertilitie  afarre  off.” 

Eagerly  some  of  them  went  ashore 

“and  brought  backe  agayne  ripe  strawberries  and  gooseberries 
and  sweet  single  roses.” 

And  then  as  they  went  down  the  coast  to  the  “curious  and  dif¬ 
ficult  harbor  of  Naumkeag,”  they  marvelled  at  the 

“islands  replenished  wfith  thick  woods  and  high  trees  and  many 
fair  green  pastures.” 

The  woods  were  much  denser  than  they  are  now.  All  the  coun¬ 
try  was,  in  Higginson’s  phrase,  “thicke  w7oode  for  the  Generalle,”  a 
dark  and  silent  waste,  traversed  only  by  Indian  paths,  and  broken 
now  and  then  by  clearings  made  by  the  Indians  or  natural  openings 
near  rivers. 

By  far  the  most  amusing  and  sanguine  account  of  early  times  was 
that  made  by  William  Wood  in  his  “New  England’s  Prospect,”  in 
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^34,  in  which  he  generalized  valiantly  on  not  more  than  three  years’ 
experience  with  the  New  England  climate. 

“New  England  [he  said]  is  for  certaine  the  best  ground 
and  sweetest  Climate  in  all  those  parts,  agreing  well  with 
the  temper  of  our  English  bodies,  being  high  land,  and  sharpe 
Ayre,  and  though  most  of  our  English  Townes  border  upon 
the  Sea-coast,  yet  are  they  not  often  troubled  with  Mists,  or 
unwholesome  fogges,  or  cold  weather  from  the  Sea,  which 
lies  East  and  South  from  the  Land.  And  whereas  in  England 
most  of  the  colde  windes  and  weathers  come  from  the  Sea,  and 
those  situations  are  counted  most  unwholesome,  that  are  neare 
the  Sea-coaste,  in  that  Countrey  it  is  not  so,  but  otherwise; 
for  in  the  extremity  of  winter,  the  Northeast  and  South  winde 
coming  from  the  Sea,  produceth  warme  weather,  and  bringing 
in  the  warme-working  waters  of  the  Sea,  looseneth  the  frozen 
Bayes  carrying  away  their  ice  with  their  Tides,  melting  the 
Snow,  and  thawing  the  ground;  onely  the  North-wreste  winde 
comming  over  the  Land  is  the  cause  of  extreame  cold  weather, 
being  always  accompanied  with  deep  Snowes  and  bitter  Frost, 
so  that  in  two  or  three  dayes  the  Rivers  are  passable  for  horse 
and  man.  But  as  it  is  an  Axiome  in  Nature,  Nullum  violentum 
est  perpetuum,  No  extreames  last  long,  so  this  colde  winde 
blowes  seldom  above  three  dayes  together,  after  wrhich  the 
weather  is  more  tollerable,  the  Aire  being  nothing  so  sharpe, 
but  peradventure  in  foure  or  five  days  after  this  cold  messen¬ 
ger  will  blowT  a  fresh,  forbidding  any  to  out-face  him  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  their  noses;  but  it  may  be  objected  that  it  is 
too  cold  a  countrey  for  our  English  men,  who  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  warmer  Climate,  to  which  it  may  be  answered 
(Igne  levatur  hyems)  there  is  Wood  good  store,  and  better 
cheap  to  build  warme  houses,  and  make  good  fires,  wrhich 
makes  the  Winter  lesse  tedious;  and  moreover,  the  extremeity 
of  this  cold  weather  lasteth  but  for  two  Moneths  or  ten 
weekes,  beginning  in  December,  and  breaking  up  the  tenth  day 
of  February;  which  hath  beene  a  passage  very  remarkeable, 
that  for  ten  or  a  dozen  yeares  the  weather  hath  held  himselfe 
to  his  day,  unlocking  his  ycie  Bayes  and  Rivers,  which  are 
never  frozen  againe  the  same  yeare,  except  there  be  ’some 
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small  frost  until  the  middle  of  March.  The  hard  winters  are 
commonly  the  forerunners  of  pleasant  spring  times,  and  fer¬ 
tile  summers.  The  Summers  be  hotter  than  in  England 
....  yet  are  they  tollerable,  being  often  cooled  with  fresh 
blowing  windes,  it  seldome  being  so  hot  as  men  are  driven 
from  their  labours,  especially  such  whose  employments  are 
within  doores,  or  under  the  coole  shade . The  Sum¬ 

mers  are  commonly  hot  and  dry,  there  being  seldom  any 
raines;  I  have  known  it  six  or  seaven  weekes,  before  one 
shower  hath  moystened  the  Plowman’s  labour,  yet  the  Har¬ 
vest  hath  beene  very  good. 

Few  chambers  of  commerce  could  make  a  better  apologia  for 
the  New  England  climate  than  this,  the  first. 

With  the  rapid  colonization  that  followed  the  coming  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  Company,  the  look  of  the  countryside  soon  changed. 
Not  only  did  villages  spring  up  everywhere,  and  grow  to  be  towns, 
but  the  land  was  ruthlessly  cleared  for  planting.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century  it  became  necessary  to  enact  laws  to  protect  the  forests. 

Life  was  so  hard  for  the  very  earliest  settlers  that  they  had  little 
time  for  sports.  King  James’  “Book  of  Sports,  printed  in  1 6 1 8 ,  had 
offered  them  a  fairly  large  approved  list,  including  dancing  on  the 
green,  maypole  dancing,  leaping,  vaulting,  wrestling,  pitching  the 
bar,  throwing  the  sledge,  archery  and  bull  and  bear  baiting,  except  on 
Sundays  and  holy  days.  But  the  Puritans  officially  disapproved  of 
sports,  and  soon  the  magistrates  forbade  “sports  of  the  inn-yard  such 
as  dicing,  bowls,  billiards,  quoits  and  nine-pms.  Shuffleboard,  also 
included  in  this  ban,  was  yet  practiced  and  permitted  in  so  great  a 
center  of  orthodoxy  as  Salem  Village.  Probably  some  bear  baiting 
and  cock  fighting  went  on  (as  the  latter  still  does  today)  unknown  to 
authority.  Though  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  down  drunkenness, 
the  tavern  or  ordinary  was  sometimes  the  scene  of  disorder;  in  1631 
a  ruling  was  passed  that  wedding  parties  could  not  be  held  in  ordi¬ 
naries,  because  there  had  been  “too  many  miscarriages  at  weddings.’’ 

And  even  where  sobriety  prevailed,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fun. 
All  the  characteristic  community  activities  of  the  frontier  went  on — 
for  all  the  major  operations  of  their  lives,  neighbors  gave  a  hand  and 
turned  what  would  have  been  imendurably  hard  tasks  into  festivals. 
When  a  young  man  had  cleared  land  for  a  house,  he  would  have  a 
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raising.  Everyone  would  come  and  help  him;  they  would  start  at 
daybreak  and  by  nightfall  the  house  would  be  almost  finished.  Simi- 
lary,  when  a  stone  wall  was  to  be  built,  there  would  be  a  stone  bee. 
Then,  when  the  harvests  had  been  gathered,  everyone  would  collect 
in  successive  barns  and  husk  the  corn.  On  winter  evenings  the  com¬ 
munity  would  gather  round  a  great  fireplace  and  shell  nuts  or  make 
birch  brooms.  After  the  work  was  done  they  sometimes  played  at 
blind  man’s  buff  and  perhaps  even  danced.  In  the  spring,  of  course, 
there  were  the  sugaring-off  bees.  Marshing — the  gathering  of  grass 
in  the  salt  marshes  for  pasturing  or  thatching — was  a  frontier  activity 
peculiar  to  Essex  County. 

After  the  harvest  young  and  old  always  gathered  to  shoot  at 
targets  for  prizes.  These  meetings  were  called  turkey  shoots  because 
traditionally  the  targets — which  at  the  same  time  were  the  prizes — 
were  turkeys.  On  training  days,  too,  the  marksmen  showed  their 
skill — and  they  might  well  be  proud  of  it,  for  necessity  had  made  them 
into  the  best  shots  in  the  world  of  their  time. 

One  of  the  delights  of  the  early  settlers  was  watching  the  games 
of  the  Indians.  William  Wood  observed  that  among  their  pastimes 
■were : 

“Footeball,  shooting,  running  and  swimming;  when  they 
play  country  against  country,  there  are  rich  Goales,  all  behung 
with  Wampomeage,  Mowhackeries,  and  blacke  Otter  skinnes. 

It  would  exceede  the  beleefe  of  many  to  relate  the  worth  of 
one  Goale,  wherefore  it  shall  be  namelesse.  Their  Goales  be 
a  mile  long  places  on  the  sands,  which  are  even  as  a  board; 
their  ball  is  no  bigger  than  a  handball  which  sometimes  they 
mount  in  the  Aire  with  their  naked  Feete,  sometimes  it  is 
swayed  by  the  multitude;  sometimes  also  it  is  two  dayes 
before  they  get  a  Goale,  then  they  marke  the  ground  they 
winne,  and  beginne  there  the  next  day.  While  the  men  play 
the  boyes  pipe  and  the  women  dance  and  sing  trophies  of  their 
husbands’  conquests;  all  being  done,  a  feast  summons  their 
departure.  It  is  most  delight  to  see  them  play,  in  smaller 
companies,  when  men  may  view  their  swift  footemanship,  their 
curious  tossings  of  their  Ball,  their  flouncing  into  the  water, 
their  lubberlike  wrestling,  having  no  cunning  at  all  in  that 
kind,  one  English  being  able  to  beate  ten  Indians  at  footeball. 
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And  others  of  the  settlers,  with  some  envy,  saw'  from  afar  off 
the  Indians  gambling  upon  Lynn  Long  Beach. 

But  the  chief  diversion  as  well  as  the  chief  business  of  the  first 
white  citizens  of  Essex  County  must  have  been  hunting  and  shooting. 
All  the  early  writers  speak  with  awe  of  the  abundance  of  wild  fowl; 
for  Essex  County  could  hardly  be  improved  as  a  haunt  for  wild  birds. 
Lying  in  one  of  the  main  highways  of  migration,  its  great  fresh 
water  swamps,  its  countless  small  ponds,  its  long  sandy  beaches,  its 
varied  foliage,  all  make  it  an  ideal  station. 

Francis  Higginson,  in  his  “New  England’s  Plantation,”  declared: 

“In  winter  time  the  country  doth  so  abound  with  wild 
geese,  wild  ducks  and  other  sea  fowle,  that  a  great  part  of  win¬ 
ter  the  planters  have  eaten  nothing  but  roaste  meate  of  divers 
fowles  which  they  have  killed. 

The  migrations  of  the  wild  pigeons  astounded  William  Wood: 

“These  birds  come  into  the  Countrye,  to  goe  to  the  North 
parts  in  the  beginning  of  our  Spring,  at  which  time  (if  I  may 
be  counted  worthy  to  be  believed  in  a  thing  that  is  not  so 
strange  as  true),  I  have  seene  them  fly  as  if  the  Ayerie  regi¬ 
ment  had  been  Pigeons;  seeing  neither  beginning  nor  ending, 
length  or  breadth,  of  these  Millions  of  Millions.”  So  they 
continued  for  foure  or  five  houres  together.” 

Still  another  bird,  new  to  him,  delighted  him: 

“For  colour,  she  is  as  glorious  as  the  Raine-bow;  as  she 
flies,  she  makes  a  little  humming  noise  like  a  humble-bee ; 
wherefore  shee  is  called  the  Humbird.” 

The  heath  hen,  represented  for  several  years  by  but  one  melan¬ 
choly  specimen,  left  drumming  alone,  with  not  a  female  of  its  kind, 
not  one  lovely  companion  in  the  world,  was  once  so  common,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thomas  Nuttall,  that 

“servants  in  Boston  stipulated  with  their  employers  not  to 
have  the  heath  hen  brought  to  table  oftener  than  a  few  times 
in  the  week.” 

Mown  down  by  fowling  pieces,  caught  in  nets,  the  wild  fowl  soon 
began  to  disappear.  The  great  auks,  the  Labrador  ducks,  the  trum- 
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peter  swans,  the  snow  geese,  the  cranes,  the  wild  turkeys  and  the 
pigeons  were  soon  either  exterminated  or  rarely  seen,  and  the  game 
birds  of  Essex  County  today,  numerous  as  they  still  seem,  are  but  a 
pitiful  remnant  of  the  numberless  flocks  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  fauna  of  New  England  made  William  Wood  burst  into 
verse : 

“The  kingly  Lyon  and  the  strong  arm’d  Bear, 

The  large  limbed  Moose  with  the  tripping  Deare. 

Quill  darting  porcupines,  and  Rackoones  bee, 

Castelld  in  the  hollow  of  an  aged  tree. 

The  skipping  Squerrill,  Rabbet,  purblinde  Hare, 

Immured  in  the  selfesame  Castle  are, 

Least  red-eyed  ferrets,  wily  foxes  should 
Them  undermine,  if  rampired  but  with  mould. 

The  grim  fac’t  Ounce  and  ravenous  howling  Woolfe, 

Whose  meagre  paunch  suckes  like  a  swallowing  gulfe. 

Black  glistering  Otters,  and  rich-coated  Bever, 

The  Civit-scented  musquash,  smelling  ever . ” 

He  did  admit,  however,  that  he  had  never  actually  seen  a  “Lyon,” 
but  he  had  been  told  that  roaring  had  been  heard  in  the  woods  which 
could  have  been  uttered  by  no  other  animal.  Bears  were  plentiful 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were  first  caught  by 
traps  rigged  with  muskets  so  that  they  themselves  set  oft’  the  trigger; 
later  they  were  caught  in  steel  or  iron  traps.  Sometimes  deer  or 
moose  were  trapped  or  caged,  but  more  often  they  were  shot.  Hares 
and  rabbits  were  caught  in  ingenious  devices  consisting  of  nooses 
attached  to  bent  saplings. 

The  wolves  were  the  worst  enemy  of  the  settlers.  Roaming  the 
country  in  packs,  they  were  powerful  and  dangerous.  Even  as  late 
as  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  parents  would  not  per¬ 
mit  children  to  go  out  alone  for  fear  they  would  be  devoured.  To 
combat  them,  the  settlers  made  wolf  pits  and  organized  wolf  drives. 

As  for  fishing,  the  salmon  bass  and  the  sturgeon  once  present  in 
Ipswich  waters  have  vanished,  but  because  of  intelligent  preservation 
there  are  still  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  four  species  of  marine 
fish  and  twenty  species  of  fresh  water  fish  in  Essex  County.  Perhaps, 
even  at  that,  there  are  not  quite  as  many  fish,  however,  as  in  1699, 
when  Edward  Ward  declared: 
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“Lobsters  and  codfish  are  held  in  such  disdain  by  reason 
of  their  planty  ’ ti s  as  scandalous  for  a  poor  man  in  Boston  to 
carry  one  through  the  streets  as  tis  for  an  Alderman  of  the 
City  of  London  to  be  seen  walking  with  a  groatsworth  of 
Fresh-Herrings  from  Billings-Gate  to  his  own  house. 

Unlike  the  gentlemen  of  the  South,  who  came  prepared  to  repro¬ 
duce  in  the  New  World  the  leisurely  ways  of  their  class  in  England, 
the  Puritans  expected,  and  found,  a  more  rugged  life  in  their  harsher 
climate.  The  difference  between  the  northern  and  southern  settlers 
is  epitomized  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  future  Virginians  brought 
over  race  horses,  the  future  New  Englanders  brought  sturdy  horses 
destined  for  hard  service  in  fields  and  in  wood  trails.  Horse  racing  as 
a  sport,  therefore,  played  no  part  in  the  early  life  of  Essex  County. 

With  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Essex  County,  and 
particularly  the  North  Shore,  began  to  be  recognized  as  a  potential 
playground.  First  people  from  Boston,  then,  gradually,  people  from 
all  over  the  United  States  came  here  either  to  build  their  own  houses 
or  to  summer  in  the  hotels  which  began  to  spring  up.  By  1820  theie 
was  a  Boston-Nahant  steamboat  which  brought  Sunday  crowds  to 
Nahant;  this  peninsula,  once  a  pasture  for  Lynn  cattle,  soon  found 
itself  a  summer  resort. 

As  the  visitors  appeared,  sports  developed.  Today,  in  its  facili¬ 
ties  for  yachting,  sailing,  swimming,  tennis  and  golf,  Essex  County  is 
unsurpassed,  while  other  minor  sports,  such  as  hunting,  archery  and 
skeet  shooting,  are  well  developed. 

It  is  fitting  that  Essex  County,  with  its  long  and  glorious  maritime 
history,  should  be  today  the  center  of  most  of  the  yachting  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  one  of  the  first  places  where  yachting  flour¬ 
ished.  “Cleopatra’s  Barge,”  George  Crowninshield’s  Salem-built 
yacht,  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Painted  on  one  side  like  a 
man-of-war,  and  on  the  other  in  vertical  stripes  of  divers  colors, 
varied  with  sea  monsters,  rigged  with  particolored  ropes,  it  must  have 
seemed  as  gay  and  barbarous  in  Europe  as  those  feather-bedecked 
savages  whom  the  early  settlers  in  America  occasionally  brought  back 
with  them  to  startle  England. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  several 
small  yacht  and  boat  clubs  in  Boston  and  the  North  Shore.  The 
Dream  Club,  in  1845,  had  staged  the  first  yacht  race  off  Nahant,  but 
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it  was  not  until  the  building  of  “America’’  that  there  was  any  general 
yacht  building.  Beverly  yachtsmen,  1868,  organized  several  sweep- 
stakes  races.  Then,  in  1870,  John  Heard  founded  the  Eastern  Yacht 
Club,  recruiting  it  from  the  more  active  members  of  the  old  Boston 
^  acht  Club.  It  began  with  more  members,  more  funds  and  more 
yachts  than  any  other  club  in  the  neighborhood  and  today  it  is  still 
second  only  to  the  New  ^  ork  ^  acht  Club.  It  held  its  first  annual 
regatta  in  Marblehead  in  1871.  Chiefly  remarkable  to  the  land  lub¬ 
ber  are  the  incredible  banquets  which  are  a  glowing  chapter  in  the 
club  s  early  history,  banquets  whose  main  courses  contained  not  less 
than  ten  varieties  of  game  birds. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Eastern,  the  Corinthian  and  the  Pleon 
have  also  been  formed  at  Marblehead,  where  the  Boston  Yacht  Club 
maintains  a  clubhouse,  and  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  often  stops 
during  its  annual  cruise.  Today  Marblehead  can  justify  its  claim  to 
be  the  yachting  center  of  the  world. 

Last  year,  in  Marblehead  race  week,  each  of  three  clubs  had  over 
three  hundred  yachts  sailing  in  separate  events,  and  easily  one  thou¬ 
sand  yachts  could  be  seen  at  one  time  in  the  harbor,  coming  from 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Buzzards  Bay,  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Besides  the  Marblehead  clubs  there  are  countless  other  yacht 
clubs  in  Essex  County.  Gloucester  is  the  second  largest  yachting  cen¬ 
ter,  with  the  Cape  Ann,  the  Gloucester,  and  the  East  Gloucester  Yacht 
clubs,  which  participate  in  the  annual  championship  races  and  the 
Sears  Cup  races,  usually  held  toward  the  end  of  August.  Also  on 
Cape  Ann  are  the  Annisquam  and  the  Eastern  Point,  and  in  Rockport 
the  Sandy  Bay,  wThile  in  nearby  Essex  is  the  Conomo  Point.  In  New- 
buryport  there  is  the  American  Yacht  Club  station.  Manchester, 
Haverhill,  Lynn,  West  Lynn,  Lowell,  Bradford,  and  Swampscott  all 
have  yacht  clubs;  the  Jubilee  is  in  Beverly;  the  Palmer’s  Cove,  Col¬ 
lins  Cove,  and  Rod,  Gun  and  Yacht  Club  in  Salem;  the  Saugus  River 
and  the  Volunteer  in  Lynn.  Moreover,  there  is  the  Nahant  Dory 
Club,  and  in  Haverhill  the  Crescent  Motor  Boat  Club,  in  Ipswich  the 
Agawam  Motor  Boat  Association,  in  Lowell  the  Motor  Boat  Club, 
in  Lynn  the  Eureka  Boat  Club,  and  in  Beverly  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Corporation’s  Motor  Boat  Club. 

Marblehead  is  also  a  center  for  model  yacht  races.  Possessing  in 
Red's  Pond,  a  fresh  water  pond  more  than  fifty  feet  above  sea  level, 
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it  is  able  to  stage  races  with  models  of  every  kind,  ranging  in  size  from 
twelve  inches  up  to  six  meters,  and  showing  every  kind  of  hull  from 
scow  to  catamaran. 

Nearly  every  country  club  in  Essex  County  runs  off  a  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  during  the  summer.  Of  these  the  most  famous  are  the  men  s 
and  the  ladies’  four-ball  and  the  Leslie  cup  match  at  Essex  County 
Club  in  Manchester.  The  Blighty  tournament  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
at  Colonel  John  Prentiss’  estate  on  Eastern  Point,  though  a  private 
event,  is  equally  famous.  There  is  a  four-ball  match  at  Myopia  on 
Labor  Day  weekend. 

There  are  three  public  golf  courses  in  Essex  County,  the  Lynn  and 
the  Salem  municipal  courses  and  the  Lake  View  golf  course  in  Wen- 
ham.  Other  golf  clubs  include  the  Essex  County  Club  in  Manchester; 
the  Long  Meadow,  Dwyer,  and  Mt.  Pleasant  Golf  clubs  and  the 
Vesper  Country  Club  in  Lowell;  the  Amesbury  Country  Club,  the 
Andover  Country  Club,  the  Haverhill,  Island  and  Kenoza  Country 
clubs  in  Haverhill;  the  Bass  Rock  Golf  Club,  the  Lynnfield  Center 
and  Sagamore  Spring  Golf  clubs,  and  the  Colonial  Golf  and  Country 
Club  in  Lynnfield;  the  Merrimack  Valley  Country  Club  in  Methuen; 
the  Ould  Newbury  Golf  Club  and  the  Oldtown  Country  Club  in  New- 
buryport;  the  North  Shore  and  the  Salem  Golf  and  Tennis  clubs  and 
the  Kernwood  and  Salem  Country  clubs  in  Salem;  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Athletic  Association  in  Beverly;  the  North  Andover  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  the  Rockport  Country  Club,  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club  in  South 
Hamilton;  the  New  Ocean  House  Golf  Club  and  the  Tedesco  Coun¬ 
try  Club  in  Swampscott;  the  Wenham  Golf  Club  and  the  Cape  Ann 
golf  course  in  Essex;  and  the  Candlewood  and  Labor-in-Vain  Country 
Clubs  in  Ipswich. 

Of  its  tennis  Essex  County  is  justly  proud.  Sphairistike,  the  game 
from  which  law  tennis  developed,  was  first  played  in  Nahant.  The 
invitation  matches  at  Essex  County  Club  for  men  and  women  have  an 
international  reputation,  the  ladies’  tournament  having  been  won 
three  times  by  Helen  Wills.  Other  famous  matches  are  the  Essex 
County  tennis  tournament  at  the  North  Andover  Country  Club,  which 
takes  place  over  Labor  Day  weekend,  the  Eastern  Point  tournament, 
and  the  Nahant-North  Shore  doubles  match  at  Myopia  and  Nahant. 
Most  of  the  country  clubs  have  tennis  courts  and  put  on  their  own 
tournaments.  The  North  Shore  championships  are  played  in  the 
Tedesco  Country  Club  in  Swampscott. 
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The  center  of  the  sport  of  hunting  in  Essex  County,  and  one  of 
the  most  famous  clubs  in  this  country,  is  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club, 
which  introduced  hunting  and  revived  horse  racing  in  Essex  County. 
Founded  in  Winchester  in  1879  by  a  group  of  myopic  gentlemen,  it 
was  first  called  just  the  Myopia  Club  and  dedicated  to  baseball,  but 
the  Myopia  punch  and  the  Myopia  omelette  soon  became  famous. 

In  1881  hounds  were  brought  from  Montreal  and  hunted  in  Ips¬ 
wich  part  of  that  season.  The  next  year  the  Myopia  Fox  Hounds 
were  organized  and  hunted  in  Hamilton.  From  1882  to  1891  the 
Myopia  Club  leased  the  Gibney  Farm  in  Hamilton  and  hunted  from 
there.  Then,  when  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club  was  organized,  in  1891. 
it  purchased  the  Gibney  Farm.  The  following  year  it  was  incorporated 

Myopia  introduced  polo  to  Essex  County  in  1888,  and  in  1895  its 
pink  and  canary  colors  carried  off  the  honor  of  the  National  Polo 
Association  championship.  In  1896  it  held  its  first  horse  show. 
Today  it  has  two  polo  fields  on  which  its  members  play  polo  all  sum¬ 
mer  long.  Its  Labor  Day  meets  feature  a  horse  show,  races,  steeple 
chases  and  point  to  point  races. 

Another  of  Myopia’s  achievements  is  that  its  pack  of  beagles  is 
the  oldest  organized  pack  in  the  country.  Founded  by  James  W. 
Appleton,  it  has  been  kept  continuously  as  a  private  pack  since  1886. 
Beagling  in  Ipswich  is  a  community  affair,  attended  by  young  and  old. 
Even  back  in  the  Winchester  days  Myopia  had  one  of  the  first  tennis 
courts  in  the  country,  and  today  it  has  eight,  besides  an  eighteen-hole 
golf  course. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  casual  riding  in  the  woods  and 
bridle  paths  of  Essex  County.  In  September  the  Essex  County  Field 
Trial  Club  has  a  meet  in  Beverly  and  there  is  always  a  horse  show  at 
the  Topsfield  Fair.  There  are  many  associations  of  the  sportsmen 
who  profit  by  the  open  seasons  in  the  game  of  Essex  County.  Among 
the  gun  clubs  are  the  Amesbury  Sportsmen’s  Club,  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Corporation  Gun  Club  in  Beverly,  the  Byfield  Sportsman’s 
Club,  the  Haverhill  Sportsmen’s  Club,  the  Lawrence  and  the  Lynn 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association,  the  Lowell  Sportsmen’s  Club 
and,  in  the  same  city,  the  South  End  Trap  Club,  and  the  Essex  County 
Sportsman's  Club  in  Xewburyport. 

Among  the  rifle  and  pistol  clubs  are  the  Amesbury  Rifle  Club,  the 
Beverly  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club,  the  Wyoma  Rifle  Club  in  Danvers, 
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the  Woodend  Rifle  Club  in  East  Lynn,  the  Haverhill  Progressive  Gun 
Club  and  the  Haverhill  Rifle  and  Gun  Club,  the  Wannalancet  Rifle 
Club  in  Lowell,  the  Lynn  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  the  Bridgton  Academy  Rifle  Club  in  Prides  Cross¬ 
ing,  the  Salem  Rod,  Gun  and  Yacht  Club,  the  Rifle  Club  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  the  Foreign  Wars  in  Peabody,  and  rifle  clubs  of  American 
Legion  posts  in  Beverly,  East  Lynn,  and  Newburyport. 

Skeet  shooting  is  yet  another  sport  which  Essex  County  can  claim 
to  have  originated,  since  it  was  invented  in  Ballardvale,  which  is  part 
of  Andover.  There  are  skeet  clubs  in  Andover  and  Gloucester,  and 
skeet  shooting  goes  on  also  at  the  Ipswich  Fish  and  Game  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Merrimac  Valley  Hunt  Club  in  Lawrence,  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  other  clubs  already  mentioned. 

On  the  countless  beaches  of  Essex  County’s  coast  from  Nahant  to 
Newburyport,  there  is  incomparable  swimming.  Among  the  famous 
beaches  are  Lynn  Long  Beach,  the  Swampscott  Beach,  Phillips  Beach 
in  Swampscott,  Devereux  Beach  in  Marblehead,  Salem  Willows 
which  is  also  a  pleasure  park — Dane  Street  Beach  in  Beverly,  West 
Beach  in  Beverly  Farms,  Singing  Beach  in  Manchester,  Little  Good 
Harbour  and  Long  beaches  in  Gloucester,  Wingaersheek  and  Coffin  s 
beaches  in  West  Gloucester,  Castle  Neck  Beach  in  Ipswich,  Plum 
Island  Beach,  and,  so  near  and  so  frequent  a  resort  for  the  people  of 
Newburyport  and  Haverhill  as  almost  to  belong  to  them,  Salisbury 
Beach  in  New  Hampshire.  The  salt  water  swimming  pool  in  Salem 
is  the  largest  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

For  those  who  prefer  fresh  water  bathing  there  are  the  innumer¬ 
able  small  ponds  and  little  rivers  with  which  Essex  County  is  dotted 
and  crossed.  Haverhill  has  its  Lake  Saltonstall,  Wenham  its  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pond,  Topsfield  its  Hood’s  Pond,  Essex  its  Chebacco  Lake.  And 
for  canoeing  and  boating  nothing  could  be  pleasanter  than  the  little 
Ipswich  and  Parker  rivers,  or  the  broad  sweep  of  the  Merrimac  and 
the  Danvers  rivers. 

Bowling  flourishes  in  the  Town  Hall  in  Hamilton,  and  also  in 
Gloucester,  Salem  Willows  and  Beverly.  Haverhill  boasts  enthusias¬ 
tic  bowmen,  the  Intervale  archers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  commu¬ 
nity  athletics  throughout  the  county;  for  instance,  the  baseball 
between  the  Twilight  League  and  the  City  Club  of  Beverly,  which 
goes  on  throughout  the  summer,  and  the  perennial  battle  between 
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.  Russia  Cement  Company  and  Gorton-Pew  Company,  which  takes 
place  in  Gloucester,  after  a  parade  with  a  band. 

For  color,  variety  and  imagination,  the  gardens  of  Essex  County 
are  unsurpassed.  The  Cape  Ann  Garden  Club  holds  an  annual  show 
in  Annisquam  in  August;  some  of  the  members  of  the  Newburyport 
Garden  Club  have  gardens  over  one  hundred  years  old,  with  their 
own  kind  of  summer  house,  found  nowhere  else;  the  Ipswich  Garden 
Club,  which  frequently  wins  prizes  in  the  Boston  show,  specializes  in 
herbs,  the  ultimate  depravity  of  the  sophisticated  gardener;  Haver¬ 
hill’s  Garden  Club  is  very  enthusiastic;  Greater  Lynn  has  an  annual 
show  in  May;  and  the  gardens  behind  Salem's  lovely  houses  are  well 
worthy  of  them. 

for  bird-lovers,  who  grow  annually  in  number,  Essex  County  is 
Paradise.  Lynn  Woods,  one  of  the  largest  natural  parks  within  the 
limits  of  any  city  in  the  United  States,  is  a  magnificent  bird  reserva¬ 
tion.  Wenham  Marsh,  described  during  the  seventeenth  century  as 
a  "great  harbour  for  bears”  is  today  a  great  harbor  for  birds.  Any 
bird-lover  who  drifts  down  the  Ipswich  in  a  canoe  to  Wenham  Marsh 
will  be  rewarded  all  the  way  by  glimpses  of  rare  birds  as  well  as  of 
his  fellow-enthusiasts.  The  Plum  Island  “hundreds”  and  the  wide 
sweep  of  Castle  Neck  and  Wingaersheek  beaches  are  always  ready 
with  ornithological  surprises  and  thrills,  especially  when  there  is  a 
storm  to  drive  the  sea-birds  shoreward.  And  many  birds  are  hiding 
in  the  unexpectedly  deep  woods  of  Essex  and  Manchester. 

Essex  County  has  originated  still  other  sports.  The  Nahant  sea- 
serpent,  which  periodically  had  the  coast  in  terror,  was  certainly  the 
ancestor  of  the  Lock  Ness  monster.  The  game  of  Boston,  once  a 
great  favorite,  was  invented  by  some  French  officers  quartered  in 
Beverly;  and  "slam”  is  held  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  Salem. 
And  famous  throughout  the  county  are  the  political  and  social  rallies, 
held  by  custom  in  Centennial  Grove  in  Essex. 

For  those  who  enjoy  cramming  a  whole  summer’s  sports,  recrea¬ 
tions,  gayety  and  husbandry  into  four  days,  the  Topsfield  Fair  pre¬ 
sents  a  glorious  opportunity.  Conducted  every  September  by  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society,  together  with  the  Massachusetts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  fair  has  been  held  in  its  present  grounds 
beside  the  Ipswich  River  since  1856.  To  advance  its  purpose  of 
encouraging  agriculture  in  Essex  County  it  arranges  competitive 
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classes  in  all  farm  products,  exhibits  by  agricultural  institutions, 
demonstrations  and  lectures.  It  provides  facilities  for  the  parking 
of  small  babies,  so  that  no  harassed  mother  need  stay  home.  There 
are  horse,  hog,  sheep,  goat,  baby,  poultry,  rabbit,  bee,  ox,  fruit, 
vegetable  and  flower  shows,  all  with  suitable  judges  and  prizes. 
Besides  these,  there  are  horse  races — most  of  the  entrants  being 
owned  by  local  sportsmen — wood  chopping  contests,  wrestling  bouts, 
motorcycle  races,  stunt  flying  and  American  Legion  drum  corps 
competitions. 

Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  turn  out  in  full  panoply  on  the  days  set  apart 
for  them;  and  the  Four  H  children  have  their  own  exhibits.  Ladies 
contend  for  the  honors  in  flower  arrangement,  hooking  and  braiding 
rugs,  and  other  useful  accomplishments. 

In  their  less  sternly  agricultural  moments,  visitors  can  relax  at 
the  midway  or  on  the  Ferris  wheel,  and  marvel  at  trapeze  artists  and 
elaborate  fireworks  displays.  But  perhaps  the  pleasantest  thing  about 
the  fair  is  the  genial  good  fellowship,  the  county  feeling,  that  is 
shown  by  all  the  crowds  around  the  white  fair  buildings.  Essex 
County  at  its  gayest  and  its  most  neighborly  can  be  seen  at  the  Tops- 
field  Fair. 

What  is  probably  the  most  popular  sport  in  Essex  County,  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  is  motoring,  for  only  thus  can  the 
variety  of  its  charms  be  appreciated.  In  Lynn  there  is  the  sweep  of 
Long  Beach  and  the  view  from  the  red  porphyry  cliff  called  High 
Rock.  The  rolling  green  peninsula  of  Nahant  has  curious  rock 
formations,  luxurious  summer  homes,  and  magnificent  ocean  views 
from  its  Cliff  Walk.  Fronting  directly  on  the  ocean,  Swampscott  is  a 
delightful  summer  resort.  Marblehead  is  one  of  the  quaintest  towns 
in  the  United  States,  for  it  still  preserves  the  appearance  of  an 
eighteenth  century  fishing  village.  Its  narrow  and  winding  streets, 
all  on  different  levels,  its  higgledy-piggledy  houses,  its  lovely  flowers, 
all  make  it  unique  as  it  is  charming. 

Stately  and  gracious  Salem  similarly  preserves  the  flavor  of  the 
great  days  when  the  East  Indies  were  as  familiar  to  her  seamen  as 
Salem  Harbor,  and  Chestnut  Street  epitomizes  Salem’s  glory. 

Across  the  bridge  from  Salem  is  the  little  white  city  of  Beverly, 
which  includes  the  villages  of  Beverly  Farms  and  Prides  Crossing, 
perhaps  the  very  center  of  the  wealth  of  the  North  Shore.  Visitors 
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to  Beverly  in  the  spring,  marveling  at  its  flowering  peach  and  apple 
trees,  its  lilac  and  anemones  and  spice  bush  and  violets  and  colum¬ 
bines,  and  perhaps  most  characteristic  of  all,  the  “pale  sky  tints”  of 
the  innocence  flower,  will  certainly  recall  Lucy  Larcom’s  charming 
descriptions  of  her  childhood  in  Beverly. 

The  small  old  white  houses  of  Manchester  form  a  contrast  with  the 
vast  palaces  built  by  summer  visitors;  the  sands  of  Singing  Beach 
really  murmur,  and  the  rocks  are  an  incredibly  deep  red.  Busy  Mag¬ 
nolia  manages  to  be  mondaine  in  spite  of  its  wild  deep  oak  forests 
which  harbor  the  southern  magnolia,  the  grim  fissure  of  Rafe’s 
Chasm,  and  the  fateful  red  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

Cape  Ann  is  itself  worth  a  whole  summer  of  exploration.  The 
incomparably  beautiful  harbor  of  Gloucester,  the  largest  fishing  port 
in  the  United  States,  is  set  off  by  its  crooked  streets.  Beyond  are  the 
magnificent  houses  of  Eastern  Point,  succeeded  by  the  equal  pomp  of 
Bass  Rock,  against  the  dark  rocks  of  which  the  spray  dashes  unceas¬ 
ingly.  After  the  great  sweep  of  Long  Beach  comes  the  quaint  charm 
of  Rockport  and,  in  Pigeon  and  Folly  Coves,  immense  ocean  views  on 
one  side  of  the  road  and  on  the  other,  a  little  back,  wild  deserted 
quarries  half  filled  with  water.  Lanesville  has  many  rocky  nooks  and 
rickety  and  picturesque  fish  houses,  and  the  pier  of  the  Consolidated 
Lobster  Company,  to  which  lobsters  are  brought  in  lobster-colored 
hydroplanes,  is  a  sight  always  fascinating.  In  Lanesville,  too,  are 
Representative  Piatt  Andrew’s  favorite  Finnish  baths.  Annisquam, 
one  of  the  loveliest  small  white  villages  of  the  coast,  is  particularly 
celebrated  for  its  flowers,  which  have  an  unexampled  brilliance  of 
color.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  certainly  the  wildest  and 
grimmest  part  of  Cape  Ann,  is  the  bleak  upland  pasture  of  Dogtown 
Common.  Windswept  and  desolate  today,  it  was  once  the  site  of  a 
busy  village,  of  which  only  the  cellar  holes  remain,  marked  still  by  the 
barberry  bushes  which  once  stood  by  the  front  doors.  Here,  too,  is  a 
great  terminal  moraine,  the  tremendous  tumbled  boulders  of  wThich 
testify  to  the  power  of  the  glacier  which  carried  them  with  it. 

Back  on  the  mainland  Essex  has  lovely  old  houses  and  the  most 
ancient  shipyards  in  America.  One  of  the  most  rewarding  towns  in 
the  county  for  the  tourist  as  well  as  the  historian  is  Ipswich.  Its  long 
placid  green,  planted  with  rosy  tulips,  is  still  bordered  by  old  houses, 
one  of  which,  the  Whipple  house,  still  has  the  medieval  look  of  the 
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very  earliest  houses;  its  dazzling  beach,  with  its  ever-changing  dunes 
and,  in  season,  the  golden  blossoms  of  poverty  grass,  is  always  sur¬ 
prisingly  lovely.  The  Old  Bay  Road  from  Ipswich  to  Newburyport 
still  has  many  of  the  charms  it  must  have  had  when  it  was  laid  out. 
Lined  with  elms  and  apple  trees,  it  has  on  the  right  hand  salt  marshes, 
glimpses  of  the  sea  and  the  long  bar  of  Plum  Island,  where  still  bloom 
the  beach  plums  which  gave  it  its  name,  and  on  the  left  smiling  green 
fields  and  trim  houses.  Rowley  has  a  triangular  green,  bordered  with 
elms,  and  a  lovely  old  white  church;  and  peaceful  Newbury  lies 
among  many  elms  and  chestnuts. 

Newburyport  retains  the  elegance  of  the  days  of  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter,  when  costly  carriages  crowded  its  wide  and  stately  streets; 
yet  the  side  streets,  particularly  those  which  run  down  to  the  neat  little 
clapboarded  houses  of  Joppa,  the  fishermen’s  quarter,  have  the  nar¬ 
rowness  and  informality  of  the  streets  of  Gloucester. 

Beyond  Newburyport,  toward  Amesbury,  the  country  becomes 
once  more  rich  and  rolling,  and  Amesbury  itself  has  lovely  long  river 
views  from  beneath  its  superb  chestnuts.  Through  steadily  rising 
ground,  past  large  sandy  hill  shoulders,  the  road  runs  on  to  Merrimac. 

Haverhill,  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  of  cities  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  tide  of  the  Merrimac,  and  the  parks  round  its  three 
ponds,  Lake  Kenoza,  Lake  Saltonstall  (affectionately  called  Plug 
Pond),  and  Round  Pond  make  it  very  pleasant. 

Methuen  lies  on  several  small  hills,  deep  in  superb  trees.  In  the 
very  center  of  the  town  are  two  great  estates,  bordered  by  endless 
walls  of  grey  field  stone,  with  here  and  there  a  round  turret;  there 
are  many  handsome  public  buildings  and  Searles  Hall  houses  one  of 
the  very  largest  organs  in  the  world. 

Andover,  with  its  charming  campus,  fertile  meadows  and  old 
houses,  is  delightful.  From  Holt’s  Hill,  the  highest  point  in  the 
county,  there  are  wide  views  of  the  smoky  valley  of  the  Merrimac 
where  lie  Lawrence  and  Lowell.  The  red  brown  of  many  of  North 
Andover’s  houses  is  echoed  by  the  copper  beeches  which  surround 
them;  Lake  Cochichawick,  North  Andover’s  reservoir,  encircled  by 
larches  and  other  evergreens,  is  particularly  lovely. 

From  North  Andover  to  Boxford  the  country  is  very  wild.  Box- 
ford,  situated  among  open  fields,  has  a  pleasant  village  green.  Under 
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the  green  avenues  of  Georgetown's  chestnuts  are  many  old  and  beau¬ 
tiful  small  houses. 

Near  Topsfield  the  Ipswich  River  winds  through  many  a  green 
field  and  under  many  an  old  bridge;  and  the  brick  houses  of  Tops- 
field’s  green  have  a  charm  all  their  own.  Danvers,  Wenham,  and 
Hamilton  are  famous  for  their  rich  green  meadow's,  their  beautiful 
estates,  and  their  ancient  lovely  houses. 

Black  road  or  white,  turnpike  or  dusty  country  path,  there  is 
almost  no  road  in  Essex  County  that  does  not  lead  to  surprising 
beauty. 


Arts  and  Crafts 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


Arts  and  Crafts 

By  Bartlett  Harding  Hayes,  Jr. 


The  following-survey  of  arts  and  crafts  of  Essex  County  is  based 
on  a  belief  that  the  historian  must  correlate  the  complementing 
methods  of  the  art-critic  and  archaeologist.  The  latter  constructs  his 
idea  of  a  past  civilization  upon  the  objects  of  his  discoveries,  the 
former  builds  his  criticism  on  a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  given  object  fits  with  the  accepted  taste  of  the  day— usually  the  day 
of  the  critic.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  chapter  to  discover  ideas  of  Essex 
County  people  in  terms  of  the  arts  and  crafts  which  are  evident  and 
conversely  to  explain  their  arts  and  crafts  in  terms  of  known  political 
and  economic  history.  The  ideas  of  the  county  are  essentially  the 
ideas  of  the  region,  but  the  arts  to  be  discussed  will  be  drawn  from 
within  the  county  boundaries;  to  this  extent  the  history  is  local. 

Arts  and  crafts,  as  used  here,  refer  to  two  different  qualities  which 
are  often  found  within  the  same  object.  Craft  is  the  manual  science 
or  convention  by  which  an  object  is  produced,  and  the  craftsman  is  a 
competent  worker  who  may  execute  his  own  design  (in  which  respect 
he  is  also  an  artist)  or  who  merely  carries  out  the  design  of  another, 
the  artist.  Art  is  the  form  which  an  object  is  given  which  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  thought  of  the  craftsman,  or  artist,  in  accordance  with 
his  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  object  and  of  its  fitness 
to  its  surroundings,  in  accordance,  also,  with  his  taste  or  prejudice 
determined,  in  turn,  by  his  own  surroundings.  Art  is  shaped  by  a 
civilization  and  shapes  it  as  well. 

The  two  qualities  just  mentioned  vary  with  each  period  of  history 
and  writh  the  race  that  nourishes  them.  Each  particular  of  an  animate 
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civilization  bears  the  imprint  of  mind  whether  it  is  a  particular  which 
appeals  to  visual  and  tactile  sense  alone,  as  drawing,  painting,  or 
sculpture,  or  a  particular  which,  in  addition  to  its  sensory  appeal  has 
some  utilitarian  purpose  as  a  glass  vessel,  a  chair,  a  pewter  spoon,  or 
a  bit  of  colored  fabric.  The  common  belief  that  the  object  of  utility 
is  aesthetically  inferior  to  the  “finer”  art  is  hardly  true. 

It  is  hoped  to  explain  the  arts  and  crafts  by  describing  the  typical 
rather  than  the  individual,  except  in  the  one  or  two  cases  where  the 
individual  is  known  to  have  influenced  the  general  development.  The 
mention  of  names  is  merely  to  confirm  description.  Names  of  many 
craftsmen  can  be  dated  and  geographically  located;  oftentimes  their 
activities  overlap  county  boundaries,  but  little  more  is  known  of  them. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  record  them  all  here..  It  is  not  possible 
to  attribute  to  any  single  one  of  them  much  of  the  work  that  has  sur¬ 
vived.  The  discovery  of  more  names  and  doubtless  of  much  more 
information  would  reward  further  research. 

These  men,  craftsmen  and  artists,  whose  work  has  formed  a  part 
of  the  life  of  Essex  County,  the  housewrights,  the  carvers,  the  makers 
of  furniture  and  builders  of  ships,  the  ironsmiths,  the  silversmiths, 
engravers  and  painters,  architects  of  churches  and  designers  of  monu¬ 
ments,  have  been  influenced  by  the  heritage  of  the  early  settlers  of 
the  Colony,  who,  with  all  the  prohibitions  and  prejudices  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  the  tradition  of  image  smashing  during  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
could  not  help  but  bring  with  them  an  esthetic  exuberance,  the  habit 
to  make  well  and  finish  with  a  modest  flourish  of  decoration.  For 
the  two  centuries  which  preceded  the  industrial  era  their  work  was  an 
integral  part  of  domestic  existence  executed  in  the  intervals  when  they 
were  not  occupied  with  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  day,  when 
they  fished  and  farmed  and  lumbered,  raised  cattle  for  meat  and 
leather,  raised  sheep  for  wool,  raised  children  and  established  schools. 

The  settlers  were  principally  occupied  with  living  and  with  trying 
to  make  for  themselves  a  life  similar  to  that  they  had  known  in  their 
own  country,  but  which  would  be  self-supporting  and  independent  of 
it.  1  herefore,  the  art  was  concentrated  around  all  household  and 
domestic  things  and  these  were  commonly  manufactured  by  those  who 
used  them.  In  a  description  of  the  early  household  nearly  all  the  arts 
of  a  century,  roughly  from  1630  to  1730,  can  be  included. 
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The  first  shelters  which  the  settlers  were  able  to  build  for  them- 
sel\  es  were  necessarily  crude,  for  they  made  use  of  what  materials 
came  most  readily  to  hand.  Bent  birch  poles  framed  their  dome¬ 
shaped  structure,  which  was  then  covered  with  sticks,  bark,  grass,  or 
thatch,  and  stuffed  with  clay.  The  chimney  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  clay,  plastered  to  a  wooden  frame:  if  it  drew  too  well  it  might 
catch  fire,  otherwise  it  must  have  contributed  strongly  to  the  smoky, 
dank,  dark  interior.  And  yet  such  shelters  were  preferable  to  the 
caves  or  pine  bough  covers  adopted  by  some,  which  allowed  passage  to 
the  northeast  wind  still  more  freely. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  familiar  log  cabin  of  later  American 
history  was  ever  built  in  the  county  at  this  time.1  The  bark  houses 
were  replaced  by  dwellings  similar  to  those  left  behind  in  Europe,  but 
simpler,  in  keeping  with  the  individual’s  demands  and  means.  In  the 
beginning  the  floor  consisted  of  a  foundation  of  rounded  beach  stones 
laid  closely  together,  over  which  sand  was  laid  to  give  an  even  sur¬ 
face.  This  then  provided  drainage  and  fair  insulation  from  the 
frosty  ground  beneath.  The  wealthier  houses  had  pine  plank  floor¬ 
ings  which  covered  the  boulders;  rough  timbers  constituted  the  walls, 
and  a  thatch  pitched  roof  topped  the  whole.  Clay  was  stuffed  between 
the  boards,  filling  unavoidable  chinks.  Light  was  let  through  a  few 
small  windows,  the  casements  of  which  were  leaded  and  contained  tiny 
bits  of  rounded  or  diamond-shaped  glass,  or,  when  this  was  unob¬ 
tainable,  were  covered  with  oiled  paper.  Such  houses  were  dark  on 
wintry  days,  a  dim  oil  lamp  or  the  more  cheerful  fire  giving  what  light 
there  was.  Reconstructions  of  these  houses  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
pioneers'  village  in  Salem,  which  was  created  in  1930  as  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  tercentenary  celebration. 

Houses  were  not  only  small,  at  first,  but  usually  consisted  of  one 
room,  with  a  bedchamber  above  it.  A  contract  exists,  made  by  John 
Davys,  joiner,  to  build  in  Ipswich  a  house  for  William  Rix,  a  weaver, 
in  1640:  it  was  to  be  "16  foot  long  and  14  feet  wide,  w’th  a  chamber 
floare  finish’t  summer  and  joysts,  a  cellar  floare  with  joysts  finish’t,  the 
roofe  and  walls  clapboarded  on  the  out  syde,  the  chimney  framed 
without  daubing,  to  be  done  with  hewan  timber.”  The  price  was  to 
be  £2 1.2  This  must  have  been  a  well  built  house;  it  was  more  expen- 

1.  H.  C.  Mercer:  "Old-Time  New  England,"  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1. 

2.  T.  F.  \\  aters :  “Ipswich  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.” 
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sive  than  many.  John  Woodman  bought  a  house  and  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  land  for  £13  ;  he  bought  another  for  £7  ;  the  house  of  Thomas 
Firman,  who  was  a  leading  citizen  about  1635,  was  appraised  in  his 
inventory  at  £15  ;  Robert  Whitman  bought  a  house  and  acre  of  land 
for  £5,  all  of  them  in  Ipswich. 

A  brick  lining  was  inserted  within  the  walls  of  the  better  built 
houses.  This  served  to  insulate  the  interior.  It  was  reinforced  by 
clapboards  laid  along  the  outside,  which  could  be  cheaply  replaced 
when  weathered,  so  protecting  the  expensive  brick.  Clapboards  on 
some  of  the  houses  were  laid  in  barrel  stave  lengths,  for  the  stave  was 
a  useful  article  and  the  type  of  lumber  readiest  to  hand.  Inside,  a 
pine  sheathing  covered  the  frame  timbers,  adding  to  the  strength  and 
warmth  of  the  wall. 

The  outside  appearance  of  these  early  colonial  houses,  with  over¬ 
hanging  second  stories  and  steep  gabled  roofs,  resembled,  within  the 
limitations  of  materials,  the  houses  which  the  builders  had  left  at 
home  in  England.  If  the  early  craftsman  did  not  learn  his  trade 
there,  he  learned  it  as  apprentice  in  this  country  to  one  who  had. 
Often  materials  for  building  were  imported;  in  1629  the  following 
articles  were  collected  in  England  for  exportation :  “2  loads  of  chalk, 
10  m.  bricks,  5  chaldron  of  sea  coal,  2  fagots  of  steele,  1  fodder  of 
lead,  nails  &  red  lead,  1  tun  of  iron.”3 

The  demand  for  ironware  stimulated  local  production.  As  early 
as  1643  bog  iron  ore  was  obtained  from  deposits  beside  the  Saugus 
River  in  Lynn  and  there  smelted  and  forged  or  cast  as  the  need  might 
require.  From  this  source,  as  well  as  from  Europe,  some  of  the  local 
smiths  obtained  their  raw  materials;  but  the  venture  was  financially 
mismanaged  and  finally  ceased  about  1688.  For  these  few  years, 
however,  the  production  ran,  to  quote  a  letter  written  by  Governor 
Winthrop  in  1648,  “8  tons  per  week  and  their  bar  iron  is  as  good  as 
Spanish.”  The  industry  induced  new  people  to  come  to  the  Colony, 
among  them  a  mechanically  minded  individual,  Joseph  Jenckes  ( 1602- 
1 683 ) ,  who  developed  the  first  fire  engine,  who  shaped  the  scythe  in 
its  present  form,  and  who  turned  his  practical  nature  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  dies  for  the  stamping  of  the  “pine  tree”  coins  at  the  Boston 
Mint  in  1652 — an  act  not  pleasing  to  the  English  Government,  which 
exercised  the  sole  right  of  coinage;  but  the  mint  operated  profitably, 


3.  J.  B.  Felt:  “Annals  of  Salem.” 
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probably  because  those  at  home  were  too  busy  with  other  affairs  to 
bother  about  it. 

In  1629  glass  was  asked  for  by  the  colonists  as  well  as  other 
materials. 

The  only  attempt  at  local  glassmaking  took  place  at  Salem  in 
1641.  There,  Obadiah  Holmes  and  Tawrence  Southwick,  together 
with  the  Concklin  brothers,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  period  of  four  years.  R.  M.  Knittle,  in  her  book  on 
Early  American  Glass,”  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  “the  output 
included  roundels  or  bull’s-eyes,  thick  coarse  metalled  lamps,  pans 
and  heavy  squat  bottles.”  Whatever  the  output,  the  enterprise  was 
so  short  lived  that  it  is  of  historical  rather  than  of  craft  interest. 

The  windows  of  the  better  houses,  such  as  the  Parson  Capen 
house  in  Topsfield,  which  was  the  wedding  gift  of  a  wealthy  famdy 
to  their  daughter,  were  glazed,  the  panes  being  small  and  leaded,  of 
diamond  shape.  This  diamond  design  in  the  windows  was  sometimes 
repeated  in  the  front  door  by  grooved  crossed  lines,  with  iron  or  brass 
nails  driven  where  the  lines  intersected,  an  instance  of  the  irrepressible 
desire  to  decorate  harmoniously,  if  sparingly,  in  keeping  with  Cal- 
vinistic  sterness,  yet  showing  a  human  wish  to  re-create  the  niceties 
left  behind  them  in  England. 

Other  ornamental  architectural  features  of  the  outside  of  the 
houses  were  the  carved  drops  and  brackets  at  the  corners,  supporting 
the  overhanging  second  story,  and  pilastered  brick  chimney,  which 
can  be  seen  on  the  Parson  Capen  house  at  Topsfield.  Most  other 
houses  of  this  period  had  plain  rectangular  brick  chimneys. 

Entering  the  house,  inside  the  door,  was  the  narrow  hallway,  with 
a  staircase  leading  steeply  to  the  rooms  above.  On  either  side  of  the 
hallway  were  the  principal  living  rooms  of  the  house,  usually  the 
kitchen  and  the  parlor.  The  parlor  was  also  often  used  for  sleeping, 
as  can  be  seen  by  lists  of  furnishings  of  rooms  found  in  inventories. 

In  the  covering  of  the  wooden  floors  the  householder  exercised  his 
ingenuity  in  a  form  of  simple  decoration  which  could  hardly  call  forth 
sermons  on  extravagance  from  the  pastor,  or  fines  from  the  court; 
although  some  of  the  more  distinguished  early  settlers  brought  a  few 
rugs,  probably  Oriental,  with  them  from  home,  which  were  used  as 
bed  coverings.  Most  of  the  “common  livers”  covered  the  boards  of 
the  floor  wfith  clean  sand: 
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“Every  Monday  morning,  after  washing,  the  floors  would 
be  scoured  as  white  as  pine  would  allow  them,  in  all  regular 
establishments,  and  then  the  light  blue  sand,  from  the  beaches 
of  Gloucester  and  Ipswich,  would  be  thrown  on,  in  handfuls, 

so  as  to  make  circular  and  spotted  figures . When  tidy 

housewives  had  so  prepared  their  floors,  they  were  lothfully 
crossed,  for  a  day  or  two,  by  orderly  children,  who  hated  to 
erase  the  handywork  of  their  mothers.  Especially,  if  their 
little  heads  got  inside  of  the  front  room  door,  did  the  whole 
appearance  seem  to  salute  them — kept  for  show — keep  off — 
make  no  tracks  here.’  ”4 

The  pine  sheathing,  added  for  warmth,  formed  the  walls  of  the 
rooms,  and  here  again  the  neat  and  orderly  decorative  sense  of  the 
settler  prompted  him  to  finish  this  purely  utilitarian  form  of  panel¬ 
ing  with  grooving  on  the  boards  where  they  joined;  the  beams  also 
were  simply  finished  with  chamfering.  Rarely  the  walls  were  plas¬ 
tered.  This  was  considered  a  luxury  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  lime, 
which  was  frequently  made  of  sea  shells;  this  source  of  lime  continued 
to  be  used,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century;  in  1724  an  order  was 
issued:  “muscles  shall  not  be  used  for  making  lime,  or  anything  else, 
except  for  food  and  bait  to  catch  fish.” 

The  ceilings  of  the  rooms  were  usually  the  planks  of  the  floors 
above.  A  witness  before  the  court  testified  that  the  floor  boards  of  a 
house  in  Rowley  were  laid  so  loosely  that  a  person  above  could  look 
through  the  cracks  and  see  whatever  was  occurring  below.5  This 
crude  workmanship  had  a  practical  purpose,  that  of  letting  the 
warmth  from  the  fireplaces  in  the  parlor  and  kitchen  rise  into  the 
bleak  unheated  bedchambers. 

The  chimney  was  the  central  motive  around  which  the  house  was 
built.  In  the  kitchen,  or  hall,  as  it  was  then  known,  the  fireplace  was 
the  cooking  stove,  oven,  and  furnace  combined,  and  the  huge  hood 
was  often  large  enough  to  provide  seating  space  within  the  brick 
enclosure.  The  fire  irons,  the  pots  and  the  kettles,  all  the  ingenious 
devices  for  roasting  and  broiling  are  evidence  of  the  decorative  mind 
with  which  the  most  commonplace  things  were  wrought.  The  artist 
has  attended  to  the  turn  of  shovel  and  slicer  handles,  to  the  curve  of 


4.  J.  B.  Felt:  “Annals  of  Salem.” 

5.  T.  F.  Waters :  “Ipswich  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.” 
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a  skewer  hook  and  the  proportion  of  a  trivet,  to  the  mechanical  accu- 
.  racy  of  a  pipe  tongs  which  has  been  carefully  compensated  to  ensure 
that  the  ends  meet  squarely,  to  the  hinges,  the  locks  and  the  brackets 
which  everywhere  ornament  their  surroundings.  Excellent  examples 
of  kitchen  fireplaces  with  their  practical  contrivances  may  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  house  museums  such  as  the  Whipple  house  in  Ipswich  and 
the  Vv  ard  house  in  the  garden  of  The  Essex  Institute  in  Salem. 

William  Bentley,  in  his  diary  of  Salem,  written  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  gives  a  description  of  an  interior  which  seemed 
very  old-fashioned  to  him.  In  1796  he  speaks  of  the  death  of  a  Mr. 
Symonds,  apparently  rather  an  eccentric  old  man,  with  whose  loss 
“the  appearance  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  this  century  is  lost.” 
....  The  windows  of  this  (Mr.  Symonds’)  house  are  of  the  small 
glass  with  lead  in  diamonds  and  open  upon  hinges.  The  doors  open 
with  wooden  latches.  The  chairs  are  the  upright  high  arm  chairs  and 
the  common  chairs  are  the  short-backed.  The  tables  are  small  and 
oval,  the  chest  of  drawers  with  knobs  and  short  swelled  legs.  The 
large  fireplaces  and  the  iron  for  the  lamp.  The  blocks  of  wood  in 
the  corners.  The  press  for  pewter  plates  with  round  holes  over  the 
door  of  it.  Large  stones  rolled  before  the  door  for  steps.  Old  Dutch 
maps  and  map  mondes  highly  coloured  above  a  century  old.  The 
beds  very  low  and  the  curtains  hung  upon  the  walls. 

An  inventory  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  houses  of  the  time  is  inter¬ 
esting.  because  it  shows  the  type  of  importation  which  was  in  demand 
and  indicates  the  goal  toward  which  the  local  craftsman  must  strive 
if  he  wished  to  win  the  market  for  himself.  Nathaniel  Rogers  died 
in  Ipswich  in  1655  and  left  an  estate  valued  at  £1,497;  he  was  a 
wealthy  man. 

“His  hall  contained  a  small  cistern,  with  other  implements, 
valued  at  17s.  (this  was  an  urn,  probably  of  pewter  for  hold¬ 
ing  water  and  wrine,  and  the  ‘other  implements’  were  wine 
glasses  perhaps),  two  Spanish  platters  of  earthen  or  china 
ware,  very  rare  at  that  time,  a  chest  and  hanging  cupboard,  a 
round  table  with  five  joined  stools,  six  chairs  and  five  cushions. 
Evidently  this  was  a  dining  room,  for  the  kitchen  was  a  sepa¬ 
rate  room,  with  an  elaborate  set  of  pewter  dishes,  flagons, 
and  the  like  that  weighed  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
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the  usual  paraphernalia  of  cooking  utensils  includings  a  ‘jacke’ 
for  turning  the  spit. 

“The  parlor  contained  some  rare  articles,  a  great  chair,  two 
pictures,  a  livery  cupboard,  a  clock  and  other  implements 
worth  three  pounds,  window  curtains  and  rods,  and  the  one 
solitary  musical  instrument  in  all  the  town,  so  far  as  early 
inventories  show,  a  ‘treble  violl,’  by  which  is  meant,  it  may  be 
supposed,  a  violin.  Yet  this  elegant  room  had  a  canopy  bed 
and  down  pillows. 

“The  chamber  furnishings  were  exceptionally  fine.  Its 
bed  and  bedding  were  valued  at  £14/10.  A  single  ‘per- 
petuanny  coverlet’  was  appraised  at  £1/5.  There  was  a  gilt 
looking  glass,  a  ‘childing  wicker  basket’  for  the  babies  toilet, 
perhaps,  a  table  basket,  and  a  sumptuous  store  of  linen.  A 
single  suit  of  diaper  table  linen  was  reckoned  at  £4,  two  pair 
of  Holland  sheets  at  £3/10,  five  fine  pillow  beeres  or  cases, 
£1/15,  and  goods  brought  from  Old  England  worth  over  £20.” 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  implication  that  all  else  was  locally  made 
is  intended;  these  were  probably  additional  goods  brought  from  Old 
England.  To  continue: 

“In  the  chamber  over  the  hall,  were  a  yellow  rug,  a  couch, 
silver  plate  worth  £35/18,  and  the  only  watch  I  have  ever 
found  mentioned,  valued  at  £4,  in  addition  to  the  common 
furniture.  The  study  gloried  in  a  library  worth  £100,  an 
extraordinary  collection  of  books,  revealing  scholarly  tastes  as 
well  as  a  plethoric  purse,  a  cabinet,  a  desk  and  two  chairs, 
and  a  pair  of  creepers  or  little  fire  irons.”6 

The  shapes  of  the  furniture,  whether  of  the  wealthy  or  of  the 
less  wealthy  were  for  the  most  part  simple.  Pine  was  frequently  used 
in  combination  with  oak,  or  by  itself.7  The  chest  was  a  common 
article  of  furniture;  it  was  simple  to  make  and  with  its  handles  easy 
to  move.  Often  it  was  brightly  painted,  usually  a  single  color,  blue, 
green,  brick  red,  but  harmonizing  with  the  general  oak  and  pine  sur¬ 
roundings  with  an  effect  far  from  sombre.  Later,  as  life  became  more 

6.  T.  F.  Waters :  “Ipswich  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.” 

7.  Some  excellent  examples  of  pine  furniture  are  illustrated  by  R.  H.  Kettell :  "Pine 
Furniture  of  Early  New  England.” 
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sedentary,  drawers  were  set  in  the  base  and  the  chest  became  height¬ 
ened.  It  was  then  a  convenient  table;  platters,  lamps,  embroidered 
covers  were  placed  upon  it.  The  lid  became  impractical  and  drawers 
were  installed  from  bottom  to  top;  the  chest  was  given  legs  and 
became  the  lowboy;  another  chest  was  set  above  it  to  make  a  new 
piece  of  furniture,  the  highboy. 

Cha  irs  were  not  common  in  the  seventeenth  century;  stools  and 
settles  were  simple  to  construct  and  did  service  for  all  but  the  wealthy. 
Even  so  “the  value  of  the  ordinary  chair  was  slight.  A  common  entry 
in  the  inventories  is  a  trifling  sum  set  down  to  wooden  goods  and  other 
lumber.”8 

Not  so  trifling,  however,  was  the  Rogers  bed,  cited  above,  nor  that 
belonging  to  John  Whittingham  and  priced  in  1648  together  with 
“two  fether  beds,  curtains,  rugg,  etc.,”  at  thirteen  pounds,  which  was 
alone  worth  more  than  twice  the  value  of  some  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  day.0  We  have  no  picture  of  either  of  these  beds  beyond  that 
which  the  imagination  may  conjecture,  but  it  is  likely  that  their  worth 
was  concerned  with  the  carving  of  the  wood,  as  well  as  with  the  cover¬ 
ings,  probably  all  imported.  The  joiner’s  work  was  ordinarily  more 
simple.  William  Averill  was  the  father  of  seven  when  he  died  in 
1652,  but  he  owned  only  one  bedstead,  which  with  the  bedding,  some 
small  linen,  and  two  chests  was  valued  at  £5/10,  more  than  half  the 
appraised  price  of  his  house  and  lot,  £10. 9  No  mention  is  made  of 
other  furniture. 

Furniture  undoubtedly  existed  when  the  need  for  it  existed.  Space 
in  these  houses  was  restricted,  cushions  were  conveniently  set  on  the 
floor,  or  upon  stools  which  could  be  tucked  away.  A  common  article 
was  the  folding  settle;  this  could  be  shoved  against  a  wall  and  become 
a  high-backed  seat,  but  the  back  was  hinged  so  that  it  formed  a  table 
top  when  the  settle  was  drawn  to  the  center  of  the  room;  drop  tables 
with  folding  legs  were  also  convenient.  The  ceiling  was  low,  chests 
were  fitting  where  large  furniture  was  not.  Small  value  was  set  upon 
furniture  generally  because  it  was  often  made  by  families  themselves 
as  required.  Names  are  of  little  importance,  consequently.  Only 
toward  the  end  of  the  century  do  itinerant  joiners  or  turners  derive 
profit  from  the  increasing  wealth  of  townships.  Belknap  lists  three 

8.  E.  Singleton :  “The  Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers.” 

9.  T.  F.  Waters :  “Ipswich  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.” 
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joiners  of  the  time  who  are  perhaps  typical:10  John  Corning,  bap¬ 
tized  1675,  died  1733  in  Beverly,  was  one;  Samuel  Beadle,  in  Salem, 
and  his  son  Lemmon  (1680-1717)  are  two  others.  It  was  at  this 
stage  of  its  development  that  furniture  begins  to  undergo  a  certain 
skillful  refinement.  Not  only  the  mere  serviceable  construction,  but 
also  the  appearance  of  the  piece  is  considered.  Unnecessary  weight 
is  removed,  proportion  of  the  parts  is  studied  in  relation  to  the  whole. 
The  movement  keeps  step  with  the  changing  attitude  of  the  period. 
The  settler  is  taking  stock  of  his  position,  weighing  his  circumstances 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  adjusting  his  life  according  to 
those  proportions  which  seem  to  him  most  convenient  and  which  give 
him  the  best  possible  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 
Design,  however  unconscious,  is  an  integral  part  of  his  living. 

The  entire  interior  was  probably  arranged  with  a  mind  to  making 
the  rude  buildings  as  attractive  as  possible.  Domestic  tableware  and 
kitchenware  must  have  contributed  brightly  to  the  scene,  pewter,  occa¬ 
sional  silver,  burnished  copper,  yellow  brass.  Giles  Badger,  of  New¬ 
bury,  died  in  1647.  From  his  inventory  is  gained  an  impression  of  the 
appearance  his  utensils  may  have  made.  “He  left  to  his  young 
widow  a  glass  bowl,  beaker  and  jug,  valued  at  three  shillings;  three 
silver  spoons,  £1/0  and  a  good  assortment  of  pewter,  including  ‘a 
salt  seller,  a  tunnel  (funnel),  a  great  dowruff  (mixing  bowl)  valued 
at  one  shilling.  The  household  was  also  furnished  with  six  wooden 
dishes  and  two  wooden  platters.”11  Wooden  tableware  was  the  serv¬ 
iceable  and  ordinary  ware  of  the  day. 

William  Clarke,  a  Salem  merchant,  died  in  the  same  year.  His 
possessions  were  richer:  “6  silver  spoons  and  2  small  pieces  of  plate 
and  the  following  pewter  which  was  kept  in  the  kitchen — 20  platters, 

2  great  platters  and  10  little  ones,  on  great  pewter  pot,  one  flagon, 
one  pottle,  one  quart,  3  pints,  4  ale  quarts,  one  pint,  six  beer  cups,  4 
wine  cups,  4  candlesticks,  5  chamber  pots,  2  lamps,  one  tunnel,  6 
saucers  &  miscellaneous  old  pewter,  the  whole  valued  at  £7.  The 
household  was  also  supplied  with  ‘china  dishes’  valued  at  12  shill¬ 
ings.”11  Porcelain  had  not  yet  come  into  general  use  and  was  a  mark 
of  costly  elegance. 

The  pewter  craft  did  not  develop  in  Essex  County  until  sometime 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  probably  originated  with 

10.  H.  W.  Belknap:  “Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  Essex  County.” 

11.  G.  F.  Dow:  “Notes  on  Pewter,”  “Old-Time  New  England,”  Vol.  XIV,  No.  1. 
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seventeenth  century  tinkers,  who  occupied  themselves  by  repairing  the 
easily  broken  ware.  Thin  pewter  spoons  were  bent  or  broken;  tin 
melts  readily  and  pots  became  soft  and  misshapen;  constant  repairing 
was  necessary.  In  his  book  on  pewter,  J.  B.  Kerfoot  asserts  that  he 
has  been  able  to  find  no  pewter  objects  which  can  be  identified  as  of 
colonial  workmanship  before  1750.  Workers  limited  themselves  to 
trading  and  repairing.  That  no  markings  appear  earlier  than  1750 
does  not  mean  that  pewter  was  not  used  in  this  country,  however. 
There  are  records  of  men  known  as  pewterers  outside  of  Essex 
County  in  1654,  1660,  1678,  and  1683. 12  There  was  imported  pew¬ 
ter  as  we  have  seen;  but  the  only  name  of  a  pewterer  living  within 
the  county  boundaries  mentioned  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  that 
of  Richard  Graves,  who  arrived  in  Salem  in  1635.  He  comes  to 
attention  because  of  his  frequent  citation  in  court  records;  the  point 
to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is  that  pewtering  didn’t  occupy  his  full 
time.  Ferry  tending,  stealing  fence  rails  and  other  wood,  gambling, 
“kissing  Goody  Gent  twice,”  were  some  of  the  other  pursuits.11  1  he 
pewter  trade  at  this  time  was  not  large;  it  was  not  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  the  attention  which  would  record  its  activity,  nor  to  keep  one 
craftsman  busy,  nor  to  stimulate  the  imaginative  design  that  comes 
with  constant  preoccupation. 

It  may  seem  curious  that  among  the  somewhat  simple  effects  of 
the  early  settlers  silver  should  play  a  greater  part  than  pewter.  Inven¬ 
tories  give  the  impression  that  the  colonists  were  very  well  off,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  only  the  finer  belongings  of  the  wealthier 
people  wrere  worth  the  trouble  to  inventory;  the  majority  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  had  no  inventory  at  all.  The  arts  of  design  flourish  on  the 
wealth  of  a  community,  whether  the  wealth  belongs  to  a  few  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population  or  whether  it  is  well  scattered;  but  they 
flourish  only  when  the  wrealth  is  turned  to  their  account.  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  it  was  turned  to  the  account  of  the  silversmith. 

In  contrast  to  the  dearth  of  names  among  pewTterers,  those  known 
to  have  worked  in  silver  are  far  more  numerous,  and  one  or  two  are 
of  real  importance  artistically.  The  reason  probably  lies  in  the  fact 
that  these  men  were  known  for  their  silver  rather  than  for  pewter 
with  which  they  may  have  worked  as  well.  Either  they  failed  to  mark 
pewter  ware,  as  being  of  minor  importance,  or  else  it  has  long  since 


1 2.  W.  A.  Dyer:  “Early  American  Craftsmen.” 
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been  melted  to  serve  Revolutionary  guns;  certainly  much  of  the  early 
pewter  disappeared  in  this  way.  Silver  being  more  costly  would  be 
less  readily  melted;  rather  it  would  be  hidden  with  the  hope  that  its 
value  might  be  realized  on  better  opportunity.  Much  silver  has  been 
lost  from  the  vicinity  because  it  was  carried  off  by  the  wealthy  loyalists 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  Whatever  the  circumstances  which 
impede  or  reward  research,  the  silver  of  early  years  is  more  com¬ 
monly  to  be  found  than  pewter,  and  the  makers  of  it  are  in  many 
cases  known. 

Among  others  William  Moulton,  born  in  England  in  1617,  who 
came  to  Newbury  in  1637,  >s  noted  as  the  forebear  of  a  long  line  of 
silver  workers,  rather  than  for  any  work  which  he  did.  He  died  in 
1664.  His  son  was  born  in  that  year  and  is  recorded  as  a  maker  of 
silver  buckles  and  ornaments.  At  the  end  of  the  century  the  third 
generation,  Joseph  Moulton  (1694-1758?)  became  a  blacksmith  and 
maker  of  gold  beads.  For  eight  generations,  until  1917,  with  the 
retirement  of  William  Moulton  5th,  the  succession  of  gold  and  silver¬ 
smiths  continues.13 

Samuel  Phillips  was  a  silversmith  in  Salem.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  not  known,  but  he  was  first  married  in  1687?  later  married  again  in 
1704,  and  died  in  1722.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  Geof- 
fry  Lang  (1707-58)  was  also  working  in  Salem  and  William  Jones 
(1694-1730)  in  Marblehead.  Names  and  dates  such  as  these  are  all 
the  information  that  is  available  concerning  the  activities  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  craftsman.  The  greater  part  of  their  livelihood  may  have  come 
from  the  making  of  buttons  and  ornaments;  such  small  things  the 
less  wealthy  might  afford. 

Yet  the  number  of  those  who  acquired  wealth  seems  to  have 
grown  rapidly.  They  owned  more  elegant  ware  than  pewter;  but 
because  most  of  it  was  imported,  the  less  important  commissions  were 
given  to  local  craftsmen.  To  such  patronage  Essex  County  silver 
owes  its  beginnings.  These  local  commissions  were  as  much  the  result 
of  convenience  as  of  artistic  demand.  The  wealthy  merchant  had 
little  security  for  surplus  money  gained  through  the  prosperous  ship¬ 
ping  trade.  This  surplus  consisted  largely  of  coins  bearing  the  stamp 
of  many  nations,  which  were  bulky,  liable  to  theft  without  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  future  indentification,  and,  for  want  of  a  standard  commonly 

13.  H.  W.  Belknap :  “Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  Essex  County.” 
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inconvenient;  paper  currency  was  unstable.  He,  therefore,  brought 
his  surplus  to  the  silversmith  with  the  commission  that  it  should  be 
melted  and  shaped  as  some  useful  article,  a  spoon,  a  caudle  cup,  a 
porringer,  a  tankard  (the  refinements  of  tea  and  coffee  were  rare 
before  the  eighteenth  century),  and  thereby  acquired  a  handsome 
realization  of  his  success  with  the  additional  safety  that  the  shape 
and  mark  increased  the  chances  of  recovery  in  case  of  loss.14 

The  practice  of  converting  surplus  coins  into  silverware  continued 
to  the  advantage  of  the  designer  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  General 
Court  realized  the  necessity  of  a  monetary  standard  and  issued  an 
order  as  early  as  1652  for  the  establishment  of  a  mint  at  Boston  (as 
previously  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  stamping  of  the  dies  by 
Joseph  Jenckes).  John  Hull  (1624-83)  was  chosen  mintmaster  and 
chose  in  turn  his  friend,  Robert  Sanderson  (1608-93)  to  h‘s  Part> 
ner  in  the  enterprise.  To  Hull  is  given  credit  for  the  design  of  the 
pine,  oak,  and  willow  tree  coins.  The  significant  fact  is  not  the  quality 
of  the  design  itself,  but  that  he  was,  in  1652,  a  recognized  silver¬ 
smith.15 

Although  most  of  Hull’s  work  was  done  in  Boston,  and  he  is  gen¬ 
erally  classified  as  a  Boston  artist,  he  owned  property  and  lived  for  a 
time  in  Newbury,16  and  was  representative  from  Wenham  in  1668.1' 
To  him  was  apprenticed  Jeremiah  Dummer  (1645-1718),  who  was 
born  in  Newburyport,  but  who  likewise  did  much  of  his  work  in 
Boston.  However,  the  association  which  these  two  men  had  with 
the  people  of  Essex  County  and  their  probable  influence  on  county 
craftsman  renders  them  important  to  an  understanding  of  local  work. 

Dummer’s  work  is  of  a  good  quality  and  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  best  executed  by  his  contemporaries.  Two  examples,  a  tankard 
and  a  caudle  cup,  are  worth  comment.18  The  tankard  is  as  simple 
as  the  architecture  of  the  period;  it  relies  on  solid  relationship 
between  bowl  and  handle  and  upon  unelaborate  moulding  for  its  artis¬ 
tic  appeal.  The  lid  is  decorated  with  plain  gadrooned  or  ropelike 
moulding  which  tops  the  otherwise  empty  silver  surface  like  ripples 
on  a  deep  pool.  Another  example10  omits  this  gadrooning,  but  in 

14.  C.  L.  Avery:  “Early  American  Silver.” 

15.  Ibid. 

16.  J.  J.  Currier :  “History  of  Ould  Newbury.” 

17.  W.  A.  Dyer:  “Early  American  Craftsmen.” 

18.  Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Jones :  “Old  Silver  of  Europe  and  America.” 

19.  Illustrated  by  C.  L.  Avery :  “Early  American  Silver.” 
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addition  to  an  ordinary  moulding  a  design  cut  from  a  sheet  of  silver 
(cut-card)  is  applied  to  relieve  bare  monotony.  The  handle  here  is 
of  a  more  delicate  turn  than  the  other,  but  it  is  as  stout,  for  a  light 
empty  tankard  serves  little  purpose  and  the  handle  must  prove  its 
usefulness  as  well  as  grace.  Usefulness  is  the  heart  and  grace  the 
soul  of  all  the  Puritan  arts. 

Dummer’s  caudle  cups  and  standing  cups  are  of  a  more  delicate 
order  than  the  tankards,  but  restraint  is  their  charm;  orderly  fluting 
and  gadrooning  contrast  with  broad  shiny  surfaces.  The  flare  of 
handles,  the  syncopated  rhythm  of  moulded  stems,  the  hinted  turns  at 
the  lip  lend  an  ease  to  the  primly  rounded  bowls  as  the  Puritans’ 
pleasure  and  kindliness  might  vary  an  otherwise  straight-sided  dignity. 

Much  of  the  design  was  borrowed  from  England.  The  purchas¬ 
ers  of  silver  were  slaves  to  fashion.  They  ordered  from  local  crafts¬ 
men  what  was  too  expensive  or  too  impractical  to  import,  but 
demanded  that  the  product  should  resemble  the  elegant  importation. 
And  this  it  did,  but  with  less  sophisticated  detail,  less  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  less  elaboration,  d  heir  lives  did  not  possess  the  complexity  of 
the  high  world  from  which  they  drew  their  fashion.  Decoration 
w'hich  was  worked  into  their  silver  was,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
intended  to  harmonize  with  these  lives.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
colonial  artist  who  was  capable  of  doing  elaborate  work.  Examples 
show  his  skill,  but  show  also  that  judgment  controlled  his  design. 
Essex  County  silver  of  the  period  differs  from  English  to  the  same 
extent  that  individual  differs  from  individual,  and  one  social  group 
differs  from  another. 

Pottery  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1630.  An  enthusiastic  Essex 
County  settler  writes  to  England: 

“It  is  thought  here  is  good  clay  to  make  Bricks  and  Tyles 
and  Earthen-pots  as  need  be.  At  this  instant  we  are  setting  a 
Bricke-Kil  on  worke  to  make  Brickes  and  Tyles  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  our  Houses.  For  Stone,  here  is  plentie  of  Slates  at  the 
lie  of  Slate,  Masathulets  Bay  and  Lime-stone,  Free-stone  and 
Smooth-stone  and  Iron-stone  and  Marble-stone  also  in  such 
store  that  we  have  great  rocks  of  it  and  a  Harbour  hard  by 
our  plantation  is  from  thence  called  Marble-Harbour.”20 

20.  Quoted  by  C.  O.  Cornelius  :  “Early  American  Furniture.” 
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John  Pride  was  known  as  a  potter  in  Salem  in  1641  as  was  also 
Y\  illiam  Vincent,  who  had  a  house  in  Potter's  field  about  the  same 
year;  Thomas  Archer  (1671-1703)  was  another.  Sometime  after 
1641  William  Osborne  founded  a  brickworks  at  Danvers  which  manu¬ 
factured  bricks  and  simple  red  earthenware  for  many  years.  The 
industry  must  have  lapsed  for  a  time,  however,  for  about  1750  bricks 
being  unobtainable  in  Danvers,  a  brickmaker,  Jeremiah  Page  (1721- 
1806)  was  induced  to  leave  Medford  to  work  the  local  clay.  His  son 
John  continued  after  him.  Others  followed  this  example,  brickworks 
were  operated  by  Joseph  and  Israel  Putnam,  by  Nathaniel  and 
Jotham  W  ebb  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  by  Josiah  Gray  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  There  were  seven  Osbornes  recorded  as 
potters  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  seven  more  who  spelled  their 
name  Osborn.  Danversware  was  probably  the  product  of  all  these 
craftsmen.  Nearly  every  Essex  County  town  had  its  local  potter  as 
well  as  its  smith,  but  the  style  of  their  ware  is  not  recorded;  it  was 
probably  useful  but  not  prized. 

The  textile  crafts  were  practiced  from  the  very  beginning  to  sup¬ 
plement  clothing  and  household  linen  brought  from  England. 

\\  hile  the  spinning  of  yarn  was  done  at  home  by  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household,  weaving  it  into  cloth  w7as  a  trade  for  men. 
Itinerant  weavers  would  go  from  house  to  house,  or  they  would  be 
urged  to  settle  in  a  community  where  there  was  enough  demand  for 
their  services.  As  the  weaver  became  prosperous  he  owned  several 
looms  and  hired  help.  William  Rix,  before  mentioned,  was  a  weaver 
in  Ipswich. 

The  woven  cloth  was  principally  woolen  and  linen  for  utilitarian 
purposes.  As  the  skill  of  the  weaver  increased,  linen  was  woven  in  a 
number  of  patterns,  with  different  colors  forming  checks.  On  a 
journey  through  the  county  in  1795  William  Bentley  “purchased  a 
check  handkerchief  red  and  white  from  the  loom  of  a  daughter-in- 
law  who  was  at  work.’’21  Bridal  linen,  woven  by  the  bride  herself, 
has  been  preserved,  beautiful  in  texture  and  design. 

Silks  were  not  successfully  manufactured  in  the  county  and  to  wear 
them  seems  to  have  been  considered,  as  well  as  extravagant,  “intoler¬ 
able’’  in  “persons  of  mean  condition.”  Haniell  Bosworth,  the  cow¬ 
herd,  was  fined  ten  shillings  each  for  his  two  daughters  who  had 


21.  “Diary  of  William  Bentley.” 
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chosen  to  wear  silk,  though  the  wife  of  John  Kimball  was  allowed  to 
wear  her  silk  scarf  unquestioned  when  he  demonstrated  his  financial 
independence.  While  men  and  women  were  strongly  discouraged  by 
the  clergy  and  government  from  decorating  their  persons  with  finery 
“altogether  unsuteable  to  our  povertie,”22  women  were  urged  to 
occupy  themselves  with  needlework,  perhaps  with  the  idea  that  their 
feminine  love  of  beauty  would  be  turned  to  useful  account  in  a  way 
which  would  keep  them  quietly  at  home.  The  advantages  of  such 
occupations  are  pointed  out  to  the  young  in  the  verse  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  sampler  in  the  parlor  of  the  Whipple  house  in  Ipswich  and 
also  in  a  later  one  in  an  attic  room  of  the  Lee  mansion  in  Marblehead: 

“How  blest  the  maid  whom  circling  years  improve, 

Her  God  the  object  of  her  warmest  love, 

Whose  useful  hours  successive  as  they  glide, 

Her  book,  her  needle  and  her  pen  divide.” 

Probably  the  activity  with  book  and  pen  referred  to  the  maid’s 
education.  When  this  was  complete,  the  needle  would  not  need  to 
give  up  so  much  of  the  useful  hours  to  the  other  two. 

And  “the  selection  of  design,  the  care  in  piecing,  the  patience  in 
quilting,  all  make  for  feminine  contentment  and  domestic  happiness.”23 

This  last  psychological  remark  refers  to  the  making  of  patch- 
work  quilts,  one  of  the  earliest  arts  to  be  practiced  in  Essex  County, 
and  a  very  old  art  in  England.  It  consisted  of  piecing  together  bits 
of  material  of  different  colors  to  form  a  pattern;  these  pieces  tradi¬ 
tionally  had  to  be  scraps  of  any  stuff  that  happened  to  be  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  new  material  could  not  be  bought  and  cut  up  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  wrong  side,  or  lining  of  the  quilt  was  one  plain  piece  of 
material,  and  there  was  an  interlining  between  the  patchwork  and  the 
lining  for  warmth.  To  hold  the  two  together,  to  keep  the  interlining 
from  slipping,  stitching  was  necessary.  The  stitching  was  done  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  design;  this  was  the  quilting,  which  was  often  seen  to  best 
advantage  on  the  lining,  making  it  as  beautiful  as  the  patchwork  itself. 
The  design  of  the  patchwork  was  usually  geometric;  the  quilting 
design  consisted  of  flowing  lines.  These  patterns  were  often  tradi¬ 
tional  and  had  their  special  names,  as  the  patterned  weaves  of  linen 
each  had  its  name. 


22.  Proclamation  of  General  Court,  1651. 

23.  Quoted  by  G.  F.  Dow:  “Old-Time  New  England,”  Vol.  XVII,  No.  4. 
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Most  of  the  examples  which  have  been  preserved  are  naturally 
not  of  the  oldest  period.  A  beautiful  quilted  counterpane  made  in 
177°  bv  Anne  Cleaves,  of  Beverly,  is  illustrated  in  G.  F.  Dow’s  article 
in  “Old-Time  New  England’’  for  April,  1927. 

Besides  its  psychological  value  in  making  for  feminine  content¬ 
ment  the  making  of  quilts  was  a  popular  art  because  of  their  usefulness 
as  a  warm  bedcovering.  Even  more  frequently  used  for  that  purpose 
than  quilts  were  the  ‘‘rugs”  which  are  often  mentioned  in  the  inven¬ 
tories  of  the  period  as  part  of  a  bed’s  furnishings.  Rugs  were  made 
of  thick  wool  with  a  shaggy  nap.  In  the  same  inventories  “carpets” 
are-mentioned  in  connection  with  tables.  “A  presse  and  a  litle  Table 
with  ther  Carpets,  fi.ios”  were  part  of  the  house  furnishings  of  the 
Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  of  Rowley.  In  the  wealthier  houses  these  car¬ 
pets  might  be  Oriental,  or  they  might  be  made  of  “Turkey  work,”  an 
early  form  of  embroidery  which  had  been  made  in  England  before  the 
Pilgrim  emigration  and  was  very  popular  with  the  colonists.  Colored 
yarns  were  threaded  into  a  foundation  cloth  to  form  a  pattern, 
knotted  and  cut  to  make  the  pile.  Turkey-work  was  used  for  carpets, 
furniture  coverings,  and  cushions.  Very  few  examples  remain,  because 
of  the  perishable  nature  of  this  work  and  the  practical  uses  to  which  it 
was  put.  Embroideries  which  were  more  ornamental  and  less  utili¬ 
tarian,  even  though  more  delicate,  have  been  better  preserved.  A 
piece  of  this  kind  is  the  drawn  work  in  ecru  linen  thread  done  by  Anne 
Gower,  wife  of  John  Endicott,  in  1628,  now  in  The  Essex  Institute  of 
Salem. 

Crewel  work  was  very  popular  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  this  was  embroidery  done  on  linen  with  loosely  twisted  wool 
yarns  called  crewels;  the  design  was  inspired  by  the  painted  India 
cottons  which  were  much  admired  in  England  at  that  time,  and  were 
later  brought  home  from  the  East  by  the  Salem  and  Newburyport 
ships.  The  colonists  attempted  the  same  Oriental  motives  with  the 
material  at  hand.  Their  versions  were  simpler  than  the  English  ones, 
the  designs  freer  and  more  sketchy,  the  stitches  less  elaborately 
varied.  Individually  American,  also,  were  the  bright  colors  derived 
from  the  natural  dyes  of  the  woods  and  fields.  Pale  yellow  was 
obtained  from  exposure  of  the  woolen  yarns  to  the  sun,  richer  shades 
from  sumach,  golden  rod,  hickory  bark,  and  mayweed;  brown  from 
walnut  bark,  purple  from  oak  and  maple,  red  from  the  cochineal  and 
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madder  which  were  imported,  golden  rod  and  alum  mixed  with  indigo 
for  green.  Blues  of  different  shades  were  obtained  by  more  or  less 
protracted  dipping  in  indigo  vats  always  standing  at  the  back  of  the 
house  for  laundry  purposes.  The  popularity  of  the  indigo  dye  may 
account  for  the  blue  and  white  type  of  work,  an  example  of  which 
is  a  counterpane  worked  in  blue  on  a  homespun  linen  sheet,  in  Tops- 
field,  1 790, 24  or  the  imported  Canton  ware  brought  in  through  the 
China  trade  may  have  inspired  it. 

Crewel  work  was  used  for  bed  hangings,  mantle  valances,  table 
covers,  and  wall  pockets,  and  was  popular  in  both  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  In  1793,  Susannah  English,  of  Salem,  showed 
her  friends  a  “specimen  of  her  employment  at  school,  nearly  three 
feet  by  two,  edged  with  points  and  tufts  upon  them,  8  sprigs  with  balls 
of  gold  within  the  edging,  flowerpots  and  flowers  at  the  lower  corners 
of  gold,  between  them  a  pot  with  flowers  of  Cruel.  2  birds  between  of 
gold  bodies  and  one  in  the  centre  of  the  same.  Above  are  worked 
2  false  pocket  holes  forming  an  apron.”  In  The  Essex  Institute  is 
preserved  a  piece  of  embroidery  worked  in  dull  colors  on  ecru  linen 
canvas  by  Mary  Hollingworth,  wife  of  Philip  English,  a  merchant  of 
Salem  in  1765. 

Embroidered  pictures  done  in  petit  point  were  also  fashionable 
in  England  and  copied  in  America,  often  worked  from  English 
designs.  However,  Miss  Derby,  of  Salem,  had  John  Singleton  Cop¬ 
ley’s  help  in  making  her  very  elaborate  piece  in  1765;  in  a  harvest 
scene  full  of  animation  with  four  differentiated  trees,  birds,  stags  and 
lambs,  he  painted  the  faces  of  the  harvesters  for  her. 

Another  type  of  embroidered  picture  was  done  in  silk  floss  on 
satin  and  other  materials,  with  even  more  of  the  composition  painted 
in.  One  such  piece  worked  by  a  Salem  girl  at  Miss  Peabody’s  School 
shows  the  use  of  velvet  inlay  to  depict  Cornelia  and  the  Gracchi. 

Tufted  embroidery  on  bedspreads,  candlewick  work,  netting  for 
canopies,  may  be  minor  skills  among  the  arts  of  embroidery  and 
needlework,  but  they  were  extensively  made  and  used  and  have  quali¬ 
ties  of  design  as  good  as  the  more  elaborate  forms. 

The  sampler  first  served  as  a  record  of  embroidery  stitches  and 
patterns,  in  place  of  the  rare  and  expensive  pattern  books.  The 
earliest  samplers  were  not  necessarily  worked  by  young  children  and 


24.  G.  F.  Dow:  “Old-Time  New  England,”  Vol.  XVII,  No.  4. 
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were  elaborate  with  flowers,  birds  and  animals,  and  many  intricate 
stitches.  The  strips  of  linen  on  which  they  were  embroidered  were 
narrow  in  shape  because  the  looms  on  which  they  were  woven  were 
narrow.  Later  the  samplers  took,  on  the  function  of  a  primer  for 
the  young;  they  became  wider  and  took  on  a  border.  This  is  the  type 
of  sampler  that  is  typically  American. 

The  sampler  of  Hannah  Johnson,  of  Newburyport,  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  one.  In  the  centre  was  a  tree  with  fruits  and  flowers,  with  a 
bird  roosting  among  them,  a  cow  and  a  stag  on  either  side,  and  two 
other  birds,  white  and  black,  as  large  as  the  beasts;  two  baskets  of 
flowers  are  symmetrically  arranged,  and  nearly  as  large  as  the  tree. 
Butterflies  flit  around  nearly  as  large  as  the  birds  and  the  beasts. 

This  freedom  from  the  restraint  of  measurements  may  be  a  result 
of  Oriental  influence;  it  is  certainly  in  the  interests  of  the  design. 

Another  sampler  of  1787  in  the  Lee  mansion  at  Marblehead  rep¬ 
resents  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  with  the  snake 
curled  around  it.  In  the  same  collection,  Polly  Ellis,  aged  fourteen, 
embroidered  what  may  be  intended  for  a  story.  Reading  from  left 
to  right  a  young  lady  stands  with  a  parasol  in  her  hand;  then  a  house 
with  all  the  windows  carefully  embroidered,  then  a  tree,  with  a  bird 
flying  around  it,  and  in  the  right  hand  corner  a  young  man  bowing  to 
another  young  lady. 

The  alphabet,  in  small  and  capital  letters,  and  sometimes  numerals, 
are  common  to  nearly  all  the  samplers.  For  the  young  girl  these 
may  have  been  meant  as  a  help  in  learning  to  read  and  write,  but 
when  done  by  a  more  experienced  worker,  they  were  used  as  models 
of  lettering  for  marking  linen. 

The  same  pride  in  lettering  is  also  found  on  more  durable  mate¬ 
rial.  The  stonecutter  exhibited  his  skill  similarly.  On  the  gravestone 
of  Dean  Parker  Noyes,  at  Newburyport,  who  died  in  1787,  is  an 
alphabet  cut  at  the  bottom,  with  samples  of  letters  in  capitals  and  in 
italic  script,  for  good  measure.  The  gravestone,  which  is  quite 
unusually  elaborate  with  angels’  heads,  a  border  of  oak  leaves,  and 
scroll  decoration,  is  signed  Paul  Noyes;  he  probably  cut  the  alphabet 
to  advertise  his  ability,  for  he  was  evidently  well  satisfied  with  his  job. 

Paul  Noyes  was  a  stonecutter  of  Newburyport  who  made  grave¬ 
stones  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  his  inven¬ 
tory,  1810,  are  mentioned  thirty-two  gravestones  valued  at  $172, 
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pieces  of  marble  $2.50,  rough  stones  $6.50,  1,770  feet  of  freestones 
$480,  stone  cutting  tools  and  foils  $4. 25  The  stonecutter  was  the 
sculptor  of  the  first  two  centuries,  and  these  were  the  materials  with 
which  he  worked. 

The  earliest  existing  stone  in  the  county  is  said  to  be  that  at 
North  Andover,  dated  1668.  Surviving  stones  erected  before  1725 
are  rare.  James  Dickinson  died  at  Rowley  in  1705;  on  his  stone  is 
cut  in  relief  a  death’s  head  with  wings  attached  and  an  hourglass. 
There  are  other  stones  in  the  same  burying  ground  dated  17 10-12  and 
1722;  the  same  conventional  symbol  is  cut  on  each:  a  crude  circle  for 
a  head,  within  which  are  two  small  circles  for  eyes,  an  inverted  V 
for  a  nose,  a  straight  horizontal  line  for  a  mouth. 

Death’s  heads  or  angels’  heads  are  usually  found  on  almost  all 
the  stones  of  the  eighteenth  century.  An  elaborate  and  grim  reminder 
of  the  duality  of  life  and  death  is  sculptured  in  relief  on  the  stone  of 
Mrs.  Susannah  Jayne,  of  Marblehead.26  The  upper  half  of  a  grin¬ 
ning  skeleton  is  surrounded  by  a  symbol  of  eternity,  a  snake  swallow¬ 
ing  its  own  tail,  and  holds  in  one  hand  the  sun  and  in  the  other  the 
moon.  The  snake  is  inscribed  within  a  square  the  two  upper  corners 
of  which  are  filled  with  angels’  heads,  the  two  lower  contain  bats. 
On  top  of  the  frame  is  an  hourglass  braced  with  two  carven  bones. 
Scroll-work  and  moulding  complete  the  memorial.  The  stonecutter 
was  Henry  Christian  Geyer,  who  worked  in  Boston  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  County  boundaries  did  not  restrict  stonecutters  any 
more  than  other  trades  and  professions. 

A  more  cheerful  stone  is  that  of  Captain  George  Jewett,  who  died 
at  Rowley  in  177 6.  An  inscribed  verse  tells  of  the  alternative  suf¬ 
ferings  or  joys  to  one  of  which  the  departed  spirit  will  be  alloted 
according  to  his  nature.  The  coy  set  of  the  head  over  the  verse  and 
the  jaunty  halo  above  it  leave  no  doubt  to  the  observer  which  of 
the  two  fates  was  to  be  the  happy  lot  of  the  deceased. 

Attempts  at  portraiture  were  variants  of  the  commoner  symbols. 
They  appear  as  early  as  1720  if  the  crude  cutting  on  the  stone  of 
William  Buttolph,  of  Salem,  may  be  taken  for  a  portrait.27 

Undoubtedly  the  sculptured  stone  of  Mrs.  Anna  Barnard,  1774, 
wife  of  Rev.  John  Barnard,  of  Marblehead,  was  so  intended  and  that 

25.  S.  Perley:  “Essex  Antiquarian,”  Vol.  Ill,  No.  12. 

26.  The  stone  is  illustrated  by  G.  F.  Dow :  “Arts  and  Crafts  in  New  England.” 

27.  Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Forbes  :  “Old-Time  New  England,”  Vol.  XIX,  No.  4. 
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of  his  colleague,  Rev7.  William  Whitwell,  1781,  was  executed  with 
equal  fullness  of  individual  contour  and  decorative  simplicity  of 
clothing.  The  folds  of  the  robe  in  the  portrait,  1775,  of  Nathaniel 
Rogers,  in  Ipswich,  are  less  precise,  but  the  treatment  of  facial  struc¬ 
ture,  brow  ridges,  eyes,  nose,  mouth  and  cheekbones,  high  and  nar¬ 
rowly  placed,  even  the  squaring  of  the  chinbone  suggest  the  same 
hand.  The  stone  of  Rev7.  Nathan  Holt,  1792,  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  Peabody  burying  ground.  His  wigged  head  is  turned  fully 
forward,  but  his  body  is  turned  in  three-quarter  view  in  contrast  to 
the  square  shouldered  ingenuousness  of  the  last  three  mentioned. 
\  ery  dignified  and  imposing  he  is.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended 
that  in  death  as  in  life  the  clergy  should  impress  themselves  on  the 
community  with  all  the  vigor  that  local  sculpture  could  command;  the 
best  stones  ensure  that  their  works  shall  be  remembered. 

Sculptures  on  many  stones  only  appear  to  be  portraits,  such  as  the 
relief  of  Judith  Thurston,  buried  in  Georgetown,  1788.  The  body  is 
cut  in  profile,  but  the  head  is  turned  sharply  to  look  full-faced  over 
the  shoulder  with  fixed  stare.  The  stone  of  Dorothy  Bradford,  in 
Rowley,  1792,  is  decorated  with  the  same  figure  and  face,  apparently 
not  only  done  by  the  same  stonecutter,  but  probably  with  a  stencil. 
Joshua  Osborne  was  buried  in  Peabody  in  1794.  His  hair  rolls  in 
stony  curls  over  his  head,  wings  fit  his  shoulders  like  a  cape.  The 
modeling  of  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  give  him  an  expression  which  once 
seen  is  long  remembered.  It  will  be  remembered,  at  least,  until  seeing 
the  portrait  of  Polly  Very,  Salem,  1804,  whose  face  is  identical. 
Polly  differs  in  that  she  has  braids  which  fall  in  front  of  her  shoulders. 
She  has  no  wings,  but  the  branches  of  a  w7eeping  willow  fall  gracefully 
tow7ard  her. 

The  w7illow,  alone,  or  in  combination  with  the  urn,  marks  the 
dividing  line  between  the  centuries.  The  era  of  imitative  classicism 
invades  even  the  realm  of  the  dead.  The  stones  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century  were  graceful,  however,  though  there  is  little  variety. 
Stencils  seem  to  have  been  used  invariably,  until,  toward  the  middle  of 
the  century,  when  conventions  seem  to  have  disappeared,  other  than 
the  ornate  use  of  marble  (rare  until  1840).  The  third  generation 
of  the  Republic  sprinkled  its  monuments  with  embellishment,  as  it 
sprinkled  its  architecture,  its  painting,  and  itself  with  superficiality; 
but  this  was  long  after  the  vital  colonial  needs  had  been  satisfied. 
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The  attention  given  to  art  while  these  needs  were  being  satisfied 
is  best  observed  in  a  general  survey  covering  a  century,  roughly  from 
i73°-l83°- 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  great  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  comforts  of  living.  Craftsmen  who  had  crossed  from 
England  found  increasing  patronage  from  the  colonists  during  the 
first  hundred  years.  Local  skill  had  increased  with  their  coming, 
taste  had  been  formed  wThere  previously  there  had  been  no  time  to 
think  consciously  of  the  matter  at  all.  Apprentices  who  had  flourished 
under  local  tutelage  imparted  their  knowledge  and  their  local  varia¬ 
tions  to  younger  men.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  was  sophistication,  ease,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  attention  to  the  arts  which  expand  with  leisure. 

This  leisure  appears  great  by  contrast  with  the  years  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  when  there  was  hardship.  Though  refinements  may  be  observed 
in  the  surroundings,  restraint  is  evident  also.  These  people  are  of  the 
same  stock  as  their  forebears.  Both  private  and  public  economy  are 
subject  of  address;  vanity  must  be  watched.  As  late  as  1784  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Salem  “Gazette”  observes  that  “the  extravagances 
of  the  present  day  are  fully  demonstrated  in  the  broadcloth  coats  and 
silk  gowns  .  .  .  .  ”  and  after  enumerating  many  similar  vices,  such 
as  powder,  feathers,  etc.,  winds  up:  “O !  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times !” 

This  is  the  reflection  of  the  seventeenth  century;  this  is  the  race 
sheltered  by  sturdy  timbered  dwelling,  which  ate  from  wooden  plates, 
which  drank  from  stout  tankards,  whose  stools  and  tables  had  straight 
stiff  legs.  But  it  is  more  than  a  reflection,  for  the  source  of  the  image 
has  changed.  Vanity  is  watched  with  a  smile.  Looking  more 
intently,  one  discerns  it. 

Henry  Flynt,  in  an  address  to  the  ladies  of  North  America,  in 
1762,  closes  in  this  manner:  “All  I  think  at  present  that  can  be  rea¬ 
sonably  expected  or  desired  of  you,  is  to  consent  to  lay  aside  all  super¬ 
fluous  Ornaments  for  a  Season — after  which  they  shall  be  surely 
returned  to  you  again  with  Interest.  You  shall  be  clothed  in  Purple, 
and  Scarlet,  and  Fine  Linen  of  your  own,  and  with  other  glorious 
Apparel;  which,  if  possible  shall  add  a  Lustre  to  your  native 
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Charms.”28  What  a  condescension  when  compared  with  the  stern¬ 
ness  of  a  century  before  ! 

The  tide  of  maritime  prosperity  wThich  followed  the  Revolution 
and  the  contact  with  foreign  lands  that  went  with  it  not  only  encour¬ 
aged  this  condescension  toward  vanities  but  also  brought  to  blossom 
the  outstanding  Essex  County  art,  wood-carving.  But  it  is  important 
to  note  that  shipbuilding  gave  this  impetus  to  a  craft  wThich  was 
already  established  and  to  a  great  extent  characteristic  of  the  region. 
Vessels  had  been  built  in  the  county  as  early  as  1641;  the  wood¬ 
workers  employed  in  the  yards  had  turned  to  other  occupations  in 
dull  seasons,  and  the  embellishment  of  furniture  and  architecture 
shows  their  skill. 

In  the  furniture  making  there  was  room  for  the  specialist  and 
the  cabinetmaker  appears  in  the  eighteenth  century,  added  to  the 
numbers  of  turners  or  joiners  who  handled  any  form  of  woodwork. 
Specialization  led  to  the  study  of  construction  of  the  piece,  “without 
relying  on  the  heaviness  or  solidity  of  the  various  members.  Thus  the 
vertical  supports  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  delicately  turned  or 
carved  with  curved  forms.”29  The  point  to  notice  here  is  that  these 
curved  and  carved  forms  have  evolved  from  a  far  plainer  structure; 
the  entire  structure  has  been  refined,  not  merely  the  surface  decora¬ 
tion,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  indication  of  a  similar  change  of  personal 
character.  It  hints,  as  much  as  the  observed  change  in  the  attitude 
towards  manners,  at  a  new  way  of  thinking  of  material  possessions. 
In  the  minds  of  the  people  there  is  a  just  balance  between  essential 
simplicity  and  essential  decoration. 

Inventories30  of  shops  showT  that  most  of  the  furniture  was  made 
of  species  of  wood  wrhich  were  then  cheap  and  that  it  was  probably 
intended  for  the  great  class  of  people  of  small  means.  Matthew 
Severett,  of  Marblehead,  in  1745,  had  maple  valued  at  3/5  penny  a 
foot,  oak  at  3/7  penny,  pine  at  ^3,  and  a  specimen  of  walnut  at  3F2 
pence,  but  black  walnut  belonging  to  Joseph  Symonds,  of  Salem,  in 
1769,  was  worth  8  pence  a  foot;  he  also  had  cherry  at  1  ^3  pence. 
Mahogany  is  occasionally  listed,  but  in  small  amounts;  in  1770  it  cost 
18  pence  per  foot.  In  1776  Oliver  Moody,  of  Newbury  (port)  had 
82  feet  of  poplar  and  52  feet  of  ash  valued  at  17  shillings.  Poplar 

28.  Boston  “Gazette,”  November  2,  1762. 

29.  C.  O.  Cornelius :  “Early  American  Furniture.” 

30.  Esther  Singleton:  “The  Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers.” 
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was  probably  used  for  cheap  chair  frames,  for  half  a  cord  of  it  is 
valued  at  io  shillings  in  the  Beverly  chair  shop  of  John  Corning  in 
1734- 

Those  who  strove  to  please  the  wealthier  trade  were  fewer  in 
number,  but  had  greater  opportunity  to  exercise  artistic  individuality. 
An  example  in  point  is  Sewall  Short,  who  died  in  1773  at  Newbury- 
port.  His  total  estate  was  assessed  at  £897,  a  sum  rather  above  the 
fortune  of  the  average  artisan.  His  work  must  have  been  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit,  for  pieces  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death 
were  valued  above  the  normal  price  for  finished  work.  The  following 
unfinished  items  were  all  made  of  mahogany,  which  partly  accounts 
for  the  high  valuation,  but  it  also  suggests  that  the  furniture  must 
have  been  well  made,  for  the  inferior  workman  did  not  ordinarily  use 
expensive  materials:  A  desk  and  bookcase  were  valued  together  at 
£15;  another  desk  was  put  at  £6-1 5,  and  a  plain  desk  at  £4-0 ;  a  book¬ 
case  was  £4-0,  and  a  plain  bookcase  was  £3-0.  Of  course,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  estimate  to  what  extent  these  figures  depend  on  size  or  work¬ 
manship  actually  performed,  but  the  difference  in  price  between  desk 
and  plain  desk  and  between  bookcase  and  plain  bookcase  possibly  indi¬ 
cates  the  extra  value  set  upon  superior  design  and  workmanship 
involved  in  carving  the  more  expensive  pieces. 

These  furniture  craftsmen  were  influenced  to  no  small  extent  by 
Chippendale,  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  importations,  but  they  were 
artists  enough  to  redesign  on  their  own  account,  and  accordingly  many 
deserve  credit  above  that  given  the  ordinary  copyist.  Whether  the 
object  of  design  is  a  rushbottomed,  slatbacked  chair,  or  veneered 
secretary,  design  is  of  a  complementary  importance  to  workmanship. 
One  individual  who  had  become  artistically  conscious  of  his  identity 
was  Joseph  P.  Goodwin,  who  advertised,  in  1771,  that  he  had  set  up 
business  in  Salem:  “He  makes  best  mahogany  chairs,  couches,  easy 
chairs,  sofas,  and  anything  in  the  chair-making  business.  N.  B.  he 
has  got  two  sorts  of  chairs  made  by  him  which  are  called  as  neat  as 
any  that  are  made  in  Boston.”31 

Although  the  Boston  craftsmen  were  apparently  esteemed  in  their 
own  day,  the  woodworkers  of  Essex  County  were  as  important  as  any. 
Their  products  was  sold  not  only  in  Essex  County  and  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  in  the  South  as  well.  Salem  and  Marblehead  were  the  recog- 


31.  E.  Singleton:  “The  Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers.” 
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nized  centers,  and  from  them  and  other  towns  nearby  production 
sprang  plentifully.  Combinations  of  cabinetmakers  are  recorded. 
One  of  the  most  enterprising  was  the  partnership  formed  by  the  San¬ 
dersons,  Elijah  and  Jacob,  with  Josiah  Austin,  in  1779.  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  cooperative  venture  to  which  cabinetmakers,  carvers, 
gilders,  turners,  upholsterers  all  contributed.  Cargoes  of  the  tables, 
desks,  mirrors,  and  chairs  which  they  made  were  shipped  twice  a  year 
to  the  South,  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  and  South  America.  The  names 
of  ten  contributing  cabinetmakers  and  the  interest  of  each  is  given  in 
an  invoice  of  1803.  Elijah  Sanderson,  himself,  contributed  the  furni¬ 
ture  having  the  highest  value  on  this  occasion;  his  share  amounted 
t°  $1,337.  His  furniture  was  initialed,  indicating  its  worth  and 
importance,  but  except  for  rare  instances  when  this  practice  was  car¬ 
ried  out,  it  is  impossible  to  authenticate  the  furniture;  the  cooperative 
nature  of  the  enterprise  meant  that  the  design  of  one  was  in  general 
the  design  of  all.  For  example,  Daniel  Clarke  is  known  to  have 
drawn  and  cut  patterns  and  to  have  done  carving,  turning,  and  reeding 
for  the  Sandersons  from  1794-1803.  Samuel  Mclntire,  more  famous 
for  his  houses,  did  the  same  at  various  intervals  from  1795-1808. 32 
And  there  were  many  others  who  billed  to  the  Sandersons  for  wrork 
done. 

Jacob  Sanderson  died  in  1810.  Troubles  and  lawsuits  followed. 
Elijah  formed  a  new  partnership  with  Caleb  Burbank,  a  painter;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Swan,  cabinetmaker;  and  the  owners  of  the  schooner  “Molly.” 
Elijah  Sanderson  and  Nehemiah  Adams  contributed  to  a  cargo  sent  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  remained  unsold  for  a  long  time,  until  more 
lawsuits  forced  a  sale  at  great  discount.  However,  Elijah  continued 
to  export  in  small  quantity;  the  latest  known  invoice  is  dated  1819. 

There  were  various  other  partnerships  and  projects  similar  to, 
but  independent  of,  the  Sandersons.  Edmund  Johnson  made  furni¬ 
ture  and  exported  it.  He  died,  returning  from  the  South,  in  1 8 1 1. 

The  specialization  of  the  cabinetmaker  and  the  organization  of  ' 
these  furniture  “trusts”  was  not  typical  of  the  ordinary  craftsman. 
It  is  interesting,  perhaps,  to  notice  to  what  extent  the  products  of  the 
county  were  shaped  by  the  hands  of  men  ready  to  turn  from  one 
trade  to  another.  In  the  Salem  “Gazette”  of  July  3,  1781,  appears 
an  advertisement  addressed  to  “Gentlemen  and  Tadies,”  accompanied 


32.  M.  M.  Swan:  “Samuel  Mclntire  and  the  Sandersons.” 
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by  a  woodcut,  possibly  executed  by  the  hand  of  the  advertiser  (a 
similar  advertisement  in  a  Boston  paper  of  May  3,  1788,  is  illustrated 
with  a  different  cut,  but  apparently  by  the  same  hand)  : 

“Isaac  Greenwood,  jun.,  takes  this  opportunity  to  inform 
you,  that  at  his  Shop  opposite  the  Town-House,  in  Salem, 
Gentlemen  may  be  supplied  with  neat  walking  Sticks,  and 
Ladies  with  Umbrellas,  neater  and  cheaper  than  those 
imported:  He  makes  and  mends  Umbrella  Sticks  in  the  best 
Manner. 

“He  earnestly  wishes,  for  his  Profit  and  their  Good,  that 
they  would  apply  to  him  for  Teeth-Brushes,  and  Teeth- 
Powder,  which  when  used  will  recommend  itself. 

“Said  Greenwood  performs  all  kinds  of  turned  Work,  in 
Silver,  such  as  Tankards,  Cans,  &c.  also  in  Brass,  Iron,  Ivory, 
Turtle-Shell,  Bone,  Horn,  and  Wood  of  any  sort  or  bigness. 
Repairs  Violins;  makes  Flutes,  Fifes,  Hoboys,  Clarinets, 
Chaise-Whips,  Tea-Boards,  Bottle-Stands,  Tamboy  Frames, 
Back-Gammon  Boxes  Men  and  Dies,  Chess  men,  Billiard- 
Balls,  Maces,  Lemon  Squeezers,  Serenges,  Hydrometers,  Shav¬ 
ing  Boxes  and  Brushes,  Buckle-Brushes,  Ink-Stands,  Paper- 
Folders,  Bannisters  for  Stair-Cases,  &c,  &c,  &c.”33 

Such  versatility  does  not  generally  result  in  the  artistic  excellence 
which  careful  attention  to  problems  of  a  single  art  may  inspire,  but  it 
does  indicate  an  active  personality,  a  ready  hand,  and  a  rich  imagina¬ 
tion  that  could  compass  the  wide  variety  of  problems  put  to  it.  Here 
was  excellent  soil  prepared  for  the  seed  of  art. 

Further  samples  of  this  are  discovered  in  the  East  India  Marine 
Museum  in  Salem,  which  was  first  opened  in  1799,  with  the  purpose  of 
housing  “natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  particularly  such  as  are  to  be 
found  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn.”  Its  present 
purpose  is  to  form  a  memorial  of  the  commercial  marine  period,  and 
it  is  also  interesting  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  because  it  contains 
not  only  original  work  of  Essex  County  artists  in  portraits  and  ship 
paintings,  but  also  curiosities  and  treasures  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  ships  in  the  foreign  trade  happened  to  touch.  Many 
of  these  objects  were  much  admired  by  the  people  of  the  seaport 


33.  Quoted  by  H.  M.  Brooks :  “Quaint  &  Curious  Advertisements.” 
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towns  and  could  not  help  but  influence  their  ideas  of  beauty  and  their 
creative  efforts.  The  paintings  of  Salem  ships  brought  home  from 
European  and  Chinese  ports,  with  their  delicate  and  exact  technique, 
served  as  a  model  for  local  ship  painting  and  engraving.  Canton 
china  and  English  ware  were  so  much  used  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  captains  and  merchants  that  the  local  furniture  and  interiors 
were  made  so  as  to  set  them  off  well.  Intricate  bits  of  carving,  like 
the  Flemish  boxwood  bead  containing  Heaven  and  Hell,  presented 
to  the  museum  by  General  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  show  how  the  patrons 
of  artists  like  Mclntire  admired  artistic  work  of  a  highly  skilled 
nature.  The  ship  carpenters’  and  shipbuilders’  tools,  the  little  objects 
made  by  seamen  in  their  spare  time,  small  lifelike  wooden  birds,  an 
elaborate  ladle,  and  a  chain  carved  from  a  single  bit  of  wood,  scrim¬ 
shaw  work  (cutting,  carving  and  engraving  on  whales'  teeth  and 
walrus  tusks)  are  reminders  of  the  ready  and  neat  hand,  which  was 
trained  in  the  shipyards,  and  the  artistic  imagination  which  was  stimu¬ 
lated  bv  anything  new  and  strange.  Both  this  manual  skill  and  this 
enthusiastic  imagination  were  an  important  part  of  life  in  the  sea- 
coast  towns  of  the  county  in  the  days  of  maritime  prosperity. 

Figureheads  done  in  Essex  County,  some  of  which  must  have  been 
beautiful  in  their  sweep  of  movement  and  broad  treatment,  are  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence  in  this  museum,  except  for  a  small  allegorical 
female  figurehead,  oddly  Gothic  in  effect,  said  to  have  been  carved  by 
Samuel  Mclntire.  So  far  as  is  known  there  are  no  large  figureheads 
done  in  Salem  in  existence;  the  fate  of  most  of  them  was  to  founder 
with  the  vessels  they  adorned.  The  ship  “Merrimack,'  of  twenty 
guns,  built  in  Newburyport  during  the  French  and  English  War  of 
1798,  for  a  figurehead  had  “an  eagle  perched  upon  a  globe  supported 
by  a  figure  on  one  side  representing  Commerce  and  on  the  other  side 
representing  Justice.”34  Five  years  later  she  was  wrecked  on  Cape 
Cod.  Joseph  True,  a  carver  in  Salem,  working  from  about  1816  to 
i860,  was  known  as  a  carver  of  architectural  detail  and  also  as  a 
ship’s  carver;  he  executed  figureheads,  but  none  are  now  in  existence. 
The  head  and  hands  of  a  Chinese  mandarin  figure,  dressed  in  an  origi¬ 
nal  costume,  owned  by  the  East  India  Marine  Museum,  were  carved 
by  him  in  1838.  The  effigy  of  Yamqua,  a  Canton  merchant,  evidently 
on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  Salem  merchants  whose  correspondent 


34.  Newburyport  “Herald,”  October  12,  1798. 
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he  was,  like  other  Oriental  merchants  whose  portraits  hang  in  the 
museum,  has  the  head  and  hands  carved  by  Samuel  Mclntire.  These 
lifelike  effigies  were  evidently  long  popular  in  Salem  as  a  form  of 
sculpture.  “Prior  to  1725,  Lemmon  Beadle  had  made  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  watchman,  with  his  equipments,  and  stationed  upon  our 
watch-house.”35  This  evidently  was  the  same  Lemmon  Beadle  who 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  joiner. 

In  Newburyport  much  carving  of  a  similar  nature  was  also  done. 
There  is  record  of  a  Joseph  Wilson,  a  ship  carver,  who  in  1800  carved 
an  eagle  for  the  altar  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  for  which  he  was  paid 
$25;  he  also  carved  a  mitre,  probably  placed  above  the  belfry  as  an 
emblem  of  office  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  a  small  “eggle,”  for  which  he  received  $9.  He  also  is 
said  to  have  carved  two  “open  mouthed  lions”  and  a  number  of 
images,  some  of  them  supposed  to  represent  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Bonaparte,  and  Franklin,  apparently  rather  inaccurately 
portrayed,  since  their  identities  appear  to  have  been  interchangeable; 
all  these  were  raised  on  pillars  around  the  house  of  “Lord”  Timothy 
Dexter,  whose  own  image  formed  part  of  this  galaxy;  he  was  a 
leather  dresser  from  Malden  and  in  1798  purchased  a  house  in  New¬ 
buryport,  where  he  seems  to  have  caused  much  excitement  and  some 
scandal  because  of  his  eccentricities.  The  images  have  been  described 
as  “gaudily  painted  and  having  little  merit  as  works  of  art  and  less 
as  likenesses.”36  Ignorant  of  such  discouraging  criticism,  the  Wilson 
family  continued  to  work  in  Newburyport  as  carvers,  later  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Very  often,  in  the  county,  carpentry  and  carving  were  practiced 
as  a  sort  of  family  occupation,  fathers,  sons  and  brothers  working 
together  and  handing  down  their  ability  and  craftsmanship  to  their 
descendants. 

In  Salem  the  famous  Mclntire  family  are  a  striking  example. 
Samuel  Mclntire,  already  mentioned  as  a  carver,  is  now  held  to  be 
the  finest  artist  that  Essex  County  has  produced,  and  in  his  lifetime 
he  was  well  known  and  esteemed  as  a  sculptor,  an  architect,  and  a 
carver  of  interior  ornaments  and  furniture.  His  father,  Joseph,  was 
a  housewright  and  Samuel  received  his  training  in  his  father’s  shop 

35.  Felt’s  “Annals  of  Salem.” 

36.  J.  J.  Currier:  “Quid  Newbury.” 
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and  in  the  shipyards.  In  the  course  of  his  life  and  work  he  was  often 
assisted  by  his  two  brothers,  Joseph,  born  1748,  and  Angier,  born 
1759,  also  woodcarvers.  His  son,  Samuel  Field  Mclntire,  born  1780, 
carved  “ships  heads,  Festoons  for  Sterns,  Tablets  and  Blocking  for 
Chimney  pieces,  Brackets,  Draperies,  Pottres  for  Friezes,  Eagles 
from  5  inches  to  2  feet  6,  a  variety  of  Figures,  Butter  and  Cake 
Stamps,  Furniture,  Carving  and  Bellows  Tops.”37  And  he  continued 
his  father’s  business.  Felt,  in  his  “Annals  of  Salem,”  speaks  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Mclntire's  nephew,  the  son  of  his  brother,  Joseph,  in  1849,  as 
having  “exhibited  a  similar  genius,”  by  which  he  meant  genius  as  a 
sculptor. 

Of  Mclntire’s  sculptures,  as  distinct  from  his  decorative  pieces, 
few  are  now  known  to  exist.  In  portraiture  his  best  known  works  are 
the  profile  bas-relief  of  Washington,  full  of  character,  which  is  now 
in  The  Essex  Institute,  and  the  portrait  of  Governor  Winthrop,  made 
for  the  Rev.  William  Bentley,  in  1798.  Mr.  Bentley  wrote  in  his  diary 
when  the  bust  was  finished  and  brought  to  him :  “I  cannot  say  that  he 
has  expressed  anything  which  agrees  wfith  the  Governor,”  but  in  later 
years  he  seems  to  have  changed  his  mind,  for  in  his  eulogy  of  Mcln¬ 
tire  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  says :  “In  sculpture  he  had  no  rival  in 
New  England  and  I  possess  some  specimens  which  I  should  not  scruple 
to  compare  with  any  I  ever  saw.” 

Mclntire  carved  the  figure  of  a  Reaper  on  the  summer  house  of 
Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  Peabody  farm;  it  has  now  been  moved  to  the 
William  Crowninshield  Endicott  gardens  in  Danvers.  Like  his  son, 
he  also  had  a  flock  of  eagles  always  on  hand;  one  of  them  was  placed 
on  the  City  Hall  in  1802,  another  more  conventionalized  grasped  the 
shield  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  an  olive  branch,  and  thunderbolts  in  a 
bas-relief  over  the  Old  Custom  House  door  in  1805  ;  the  eagle  on  the 
barn  of  the  Pierce-Xichols  house  is  more  lifelike  and  sympathetic, 
perhaps  because  it  did  not  have  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  topping  a 
public  building. 

Though  Mclntire  never  wrent  to  Europe,  as  Bulfinch  did,  nor  even 
far  from  Salem,  where  all  of  his  work  was  done  as  an  architect,  he 
was  not  narrow  or  provincial  in  his  inspiration.  Classic  art  he  knew 
well  from  the  books  which  were  his  education;  “he  made  an  assiduous 
study  of  the  great  classical  masters  with  whose  work,  notwithstanding 


37.  H.  W.  Belknap :  “Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  Essex  County.” 
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their  rarity  in  this  country,  Mr.  Mclntire  had  a  very  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance.”38  In  the  advertisement  of  his  possessions,  which  were  offered 
for  sale  after  his  death,  are  listed,  Encyclopedia,  complete;  Paladia 
Architecture,  best  kind;  one  large  Book  Antique  Statues,  excellent; 
Langley’s  architecture. 

Perhaps  he  also  made  use  of  the  pattern  books  for  architecture 
which  were  current  at  the  time;  in  Connecticut  a  mantelpiece  has  been 
found  so  much  like  a  mantelpiece  known  to  be  by  Mclntire  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  use  of  a  manual  used  by  both  carvers  in  this  case.39 

In  Newburyport,  the  church  of  the  First  Religious  Society,  built 
in  1801,  with  Timothy  Palmer  the  recorded  architect,  is  almost  a 
duplicate  of  Mclntire’s  Old  South  Church  on  Chestnut  Street  in 
Salem,  built  in  1804,  now  burned  down,  but  formerly  much  admired 
for  its  graceful  spire.  Whether  Mclntire  copied  the  Newburyport 
church,  or  whether  he  really  designed  it  according  to  an  unconfirmed 
tradition,  or  whether  Mclntire  and  Timothy  Palmer  made  use  of  the 
same  design  from  a  manual,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell;  very  little  is 
known  of  Timothy  Palmer;  another  Palmer,  Andrews  Palmer,  of 
Newburyport,  also  built,  in  1814,  a  very  beautiful  church  in  Wayland, 
Massachusetts. 

Of  the  very  early  type  of  meetinghouse  which  preceded  the  church 
there  are  no  examples  left  standing  in  Essex  County  at  the  present 
day,  nor  is  much  known  from  which  the  appearance  of  them  could  be 
completely  reconstructed.  However,  from  old  contracts,  with  their 
measurements,  even  though  they  may  not  be  of  meetinghouses  built  in 
the  county,  it  appears  that  the  first  meetinghouses  that  were  not  tem¬ 
porary  makeshifts,  were  square  wooden  buildings,  covered  with 
shingles  or  clapboards,  whose  pitched  or  hip  roof  was  sometimes 
thatched;  a  tower  or  “turret”  with  its  bell,  might  be  in  the  center  of 
the  roof.  In  the  floor  plan  of  the  meetinghouse  there  was  no  chancel, 
the  pulpit  and  the  main  entrance  were  opposite  each  other,  and  when 
the  meetinghouse  was  not  strictly  square,  as  often  the  case,  they  faced 
each  other  across  the  width  of  the  building.  “The  Puritan  meeting¬ 
house  was  a  house  for  worship  and  a  place  for  public  meeting,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  church  idea  and  plan.”38  (The  church  plan  always  had 
the  chancel  and  pulpit  at  the  end  of  the  structure  across  the  length  of 

38.  C.  A.  Place:  “From  Meeting-  House  to  Church  in  New  England,”  “Old-Time 
New  England,”  Vol.  XIII. 

39.  W.  Nutting:  “Furniture  Treasury.” 
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the  church  from  the  main  entrance.)  The  interior  finish  of  the  meet¬ 
inghouse  was  extremely  plain,  daubed  with  clay  or  sometimes  plas¬ 
tered;  in  the  very  early  days  this  was  a  luxury,  as  has  been  said;  the 
small  windows  like  the  windows  of  the  houses  at  the  time  had  dia¬ 
mond-shaped,  leaded  glass  panes. 

In  1653  the  meetinghouse  in  Ipswich  had  diamond  panel  windows, 
with  a  turret  set  on  a  hip  roof;  an  engraving  of  the  meetinghouse  of 
Salem  Village  (now  Danvers)  shows  a  hip  roofed  square  building, 
with  gables  on  three  sides,  and  a  spire  in  the  center.  In  1752  a  town 
meeting  was  called  in  Topsfield  “to  see  if  the  town  ....  will  cut  off 
the  lucombs  (of  the  meetinghouse  built  in  1703)  and  make  the  roof 
foursquare.”40  “Lucombs”  were  dormer  windows. 

As  the  strict  Puritan  traditions  relaxed  with  the  coming  of  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  interior  of  the  meetinghouse  was 
better  designed  and  better  finished,  with  panelling  and  carved  and 
turned  detail  in  the  pulpit  and  gallery.  Gradually  a  return  was  made 
to  the  English  church  plan;  the  use  of  the  hip  roof  declined  and  the 
pitched  roof  regained  favor.  The  floor  plan  was  altered  through 
additions  to  the  length  of  the  building,  and  the  pulpit  was  moved  in 
relation  to  it.  The  tower  and  spire  were  placed  at  one  end  by  commu¬ 
nities  rich  enough  to  afford  it;  otherwise  the  structure  was  built  with¬ 
out  a  tower.  In  general  the  builder  was  forced  to  seek  inspiration 
from  the  church  against  which  the  Puritan  had  revolted  in  order  that 
worship  might  be  conducted  in  surroundings  fitting  with  the  new 
standards  of  beauty.  The  influence  of  Wren  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
designs  of  spires  and  pulpits  for  which  there  could  be  no  guide  in  the 
new  country.  This  influence  was  first  seen  in  the  Boston  churches, 
particularly  the  Old  South  Church,  and  was  adapted  to  churches  in 
other  towns;  the  spire  of  the  Second  Church  in  Salem,  built  in  1718, 
has  the  same  graceful  arched  openings  in  the  belfry  as  the  spire  of  the 
Old  South  in  Boston.  In  17 11,  at  Newbury,  Queen’s  Chapel,  a 
wooden  structure,  was  built  on  the  church  plan,  thirty  by  forty  feet, 
with  a  tower  belfry  and  bell. 

Still  the  meetinghouse  plan  was  not  abandoned  all  at  once.  The 
church  of  St.  Michael  in  Marblehead  is  an  instance.  Built  in  1714, 
it  was  forty-eight  feet  square,  had  the  hip  roof  with  three  gables  and 
dormer  windows  and  a  tower  on  the  fourth  side  on  the  roof,  rather 
than  on  the  ground  according  to  the  English  plan.  However,  if  the 
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designer  refused  to  follow  English  traditions,  all  the  materials  of  the 
church  were  imported  from  England.  Changes  which  were  to  bring 
this  meetinghouse  in  line  with  the  church  plan  already  in  use  when 
St.  Michael’s  was  first  built,  were  not  completely  carried  out  until 

1852. 40 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  New  England  builders 
were  freed  of  any  Puritan  restraint  except  that  of  good  taste;  the 
influence  of  Wren  grew,  partly  through  Bulfinch,  whose  many  beauti¬ 
ful  churches  inspired  much  architecture  at  the  time;  some  of  Bul- 
finch’s  designs  were  reproduced  in  a  book  by  Asher  Benjamin,  first 
published  in  Greenfield  in  1797;  this  book  had  a  wide  circulation,  and 
one  church,  at  least,  in  Essex  County  was  built  after  a  design  taken 
from  it — the  church  at  Manchester,  built  in  1809,  by  Colonel  Jacob 
Smith.  Colonel  Smith  is  also  recorded  as  the  designer  of  the  church 
at  Gloucester,  built  in  1806,  which  may  also  have  been  copied  from 
an  architect’s  manual. 

Meantime,  Mclntire,  who  only  built  two  churches  in  Salem, 
designed  public  buildings  of  which  Bentley  says  “the  present  Court 
House,  the  North  and  South  Meeting  house  and  indeed  all  the 
improvements  of  Salem  for  thirty  years  past  have  been  under  his 
eye.”  Few  artists  have,  like  Mclntire,  the  beauty  of  a  whole  city  as 
a  monument  of  their  skill. 

The  courthouse,  torn  down  in  1839  to  make  way  for  the  railway, 
was  built  in  1785,  designed  by  Mclntire  and  executed  by  Bancroft, 
another  Salem  architect,  much  esteemed  at  the  time.  It  was  greatly 
admired,  not  only  for  its  architecture,  but  for  its  spaciousness  and 
convenience  and  also  for  the  “beautiful  prospect  of  a  fine  river, 
extensive  well  cultivated  fields  and  groves;  in  addition  to  which  the 
passing  and  repassing  of  vessels  continually,  in  the  river,  makes  a 
pleasing  variety,”41  all  this  seen  through  a  Venetian  window  “highly 
finished  in  the  Ionick  order”  in  the  second  story  court  hall  behind  the 
judge’s  seat.  The  building  was  of  brick,  with  two  stories,  hip  roofed, 
with  a  wide  porch  supported  by  four  columns,  over  which  was  a  balus- 
traded  balcony.  Standing  on  the  balcony,  in  1789,  Washington  was 
presented  to  the  people  of  Salem;  on  that  occasion  Mclntire  is  said 
to  have  made  a  sketch  of  Washington,  which  became  the  basis  for  his 
profile  bas-relief  already  mentioned. 


40.  C.  A.  Place:  “From  Meeting  House  to  Church.”  (See  page  1080.) 

41.  Quoted  by  F.  Cousins  and  P.  M.  Riley:  “The  Woodcarver  of  Salem.” 
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Earlier  than  the  courthouse  was  the  assembly  house,  built  in  1782. 
It  was  originally  the  assembly  house  of  the  Federal  party  in  Salem, 
and  was  one  of  the  foremost  social  centers  of  the  town.  Both  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lafayette  were  entertained  in  it.  It  is  a  wooden  house  of 
two  stories,  with  a  flat  boarded  facade,  Ionic  pilasters  supporting  the 
pediment,  and  a  porch  with  rather  heavy,  handsome  carved  ornament. 

Another  building  for  assemblies  was  Hamilton  Hall,  built  in 
1808.  This  is  a  brick  building;  its  chief  exterior  ornaments,  now 
that  the  entrance  porch  has  been  remodeled,  are  the  Palladian  win¬ 
dows  on  the  side,  each  surmounted  with  a  rectangular  insert  display¬ 
ing  characteristic  sculptures  by  Mclntire,  an  eagle  in  the  center  one 
and  festooned  draperies  in  the  others.  The  interior  has  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  ballroom  with  a  vaulted  and  groined  ceiling  and  a  music  balcony; 
pilasters  support  a  heavy  cornice  and  divide  the  wall  into  panels.  The 
Palladian  windows  again  and  the  simple  mantelpieces  show  the  grace¬ 
ful  and  dignified  treatment  of  interiors  of  Mclntire’s  later  manner  as 
compared  with  the  Georgian  style  of  the  earlier  assembly  hall. 

Mclntire  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  private  houses,  their 
porches  and  interiors  especially.  The  type  of  house  which  was  being 
built  in  Salem  and  Essex  County  in  Mclntire’s  time  had  evolved  from 
the  pitched  roof,  gabled  house,  to  the  gambrel  or  mansard  roof  type, 
which  dropped  the  overhanging  upper  story  and  the  lattice-like  win¬ 
dows.  One  of  the  first  examples  of  this  to  be  built  in  Salem  was  the 
house  of  Benjamin  Pickman  erected  for  him  under  the  supervision  of 
an  English  carpenter,  in  1748.  Then  came  the  two  or  three-story 
square  wooden  house  with  a  four-sided  or  flat  roof,  often  wfith  a 
fenced  terrace  or  “Captain’s  Walk’’  on  it,  especially  in  the  seaside 
towns,  so  that  a  view  of  the  ships  in  the  harbor  could  be  obtained. 
With  the  simple  and  boxlike  appearance  of  the  whole  house,  much 
more  attention  had  to  be  paid  to  the  spacing  of  windows  and  doors 
and  to  their  decoration  than  in  the  early  houses  of  more  picturesque 
outline.  The  position  of  the  four  chimneys  which  were  now  placed 
usually  at  the  four  corners  of  the  house,  gave  greater  space  and 
importance  to  the  hall  and  entrance,  and  the  stairway  had  to  be 
designed  with  relation  to  the  plan  of  the  whole. 

The  Lee  mansion,  in  Marblehead,  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
designed  on  this  spacious  scale,  in  1768.  Essex  County  architects  and 
craftsmen  could  not  claim  the  credit  for  its  magnificence,  for  all  the 
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materials  are  said  to  have  been  imported  from  England,  and  it  was 
probably  designed  by  English  architects. 

Houses  of  the  same  period  as  the  great  town  houses  of  Salem 
and  Newburyport,  but  further  inland  in  Essex  County,  where  wealth 
did  not  flow  in  with  shipping  and  trade  to  the  same  extent,  are  no 
less  well  designed  and  pleasing. 

Two  examples,  good  in  themselves  and  attractive  because  they  fit 
so  well  with  their  surroundings,  are  the  Clark  house  in  Amesbury  and 
the  Phelps  house  in  Andover. 

The  Clark  house,  built  in  1803,  is  an  instance  of  how  the  local 
tradition  of  building  lingers  on  in  the  smaller  townships.  It  retains 
the  large  fireplaces  and  ovens  of  the  early  type,  and  has  the  solid  shut¬ 
ters  that  slide  out  from  the  wall  to  keep  out  the  cold  night  air. 

The  maple  furniture  which  has  always  been  in  the  house  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  it  and  has  the  same  rustic  sturdy  feeling.  The  front  windows 
look  out  on  a  broad  bend  of  the  Merrimac  River,  where  ships  passed 
up  and  down  when  the  house  was  first  built. 

The  Phelps  house,  more  imposing  than  the  other,  once  belonged 
to  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  a 
local  benefactor,  with  the  understanding  that  the  Philadelphia  profes¬ 
sor  who  was  to  occupy  it,  should  be  allowed  to  build  it  to  suit  himself. 
Before  the  house  was  finished,  it  was  a  source  of  grave  scandal  to  the 
authorities  and  the  entire  little  community,  for  the  Philadelphia  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  was  accustomed  to  do  things  well,  had  woodcarvers  from 
Salem  to  finish  his  rooms  for  him,  each  one  with  a  different  moulding. 
He  ordered  expensive  wall-papers,  and  altogether  the  elegance  of  the 
interior  and  exterior  was  felt  to  be  unsuited  to  a  seminary  professor. 
Actually  the  Phelps  house,  while  the  extravagant  professor  saw  to  it 
that  it  was  built  in  the  height  of  good  taste  and  recent  fashion,  owes 
its  charm  to  the  simple  and  delicate  proportions  of  the  two  stories, 
and  its  situation,  modestly  sheltered  by  the  elms  of  Andover  Hill. 

The  citizens  of  Salem  had  no  qualms  about  extravagance  or  dis¬ 
play  in  their  houses.  When  their  trading  ventures  were  successful 
they  ordered  for  themselves  the  best  houses  that  money  could  buy, 
with  the  finest  carvings  and  mouldings  on  the  white  pine  woodwork 
that  set  off  so  well  their  mahogany  furniture  and  painted  wall-papers. 

Among  the  houses  by  Mclntire  which  are  still  standing  in  Salem 
are  the  Peabody  Silsbee  house,  built  in  1797;  the  Tucker  Rice  house, 
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built  in  1800,  which  has  a  graceful  rounded  porch;  the  house  which  is 
now  owned  by  the  Woman’s  Friend  Society,  remarkable  for  the  pair 
of  spiral  staircases  of  bold  construction,  and  which  has  a  beautiful 
tulip  and  pineapple  motive  carved  on  the  mantel  in  the  parlor;  the 
Cook  Oliver  house,  interesting  because  it  accidentally  contains  some 
of  the  best  and  richest  carving  done  by  Mclntire,  not  originally 
intended  for  that  house,  but  taken  out  of  the  house  which  he  built  for 
Elias  Hasket  Derby,  the  richest  merchant  of  Salem  and  even  of  the 
United  States.  Derby  died  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  house, 
and  as  no  purchaser  could  be  found  who  would  keep  up  such  an  expen¬ 
sive  establishment,  it  was  eventually  torn  down,  in  1815.  Meanwhile 
much  of  the  wood  finish  was  removed  and  built  into  the  Cook  Oliver 
house,  and  the  gateposts,  very  elaborately  carved  with  urns  and  gar¬ 
lands,  were  also  transferred  to  the  Cook-Oliver  house.  Mclntire 
seems  to  have  found  as  much  satisfaction  in  devising  his  fence  posts 
as  he  did  in  the  carving  of  eagles;  or  perhaps  high  demand  for  fence 
posts  and  eagles  stimulated  his  production  of  them.  In  1802  the 
Salem  common  was  graded  and  planted  writh  trees  and  named  Wash¬ 
ington  Square;  and  in  1805  Washington  Square  was  embellished  with 
wooden  gateways  on  the  east  and  -west  sides,  designed  by  Mclntire 
and  embellished  with  his  carvings.  The  portrait  bas-relief  of  W  ash- 
ington  already  mentioned  was  carved  for  the  western  gateway. 

The  Pierce-Johonnot-Nichols  house,  now  the  property  of  The 
Essex  Institute,  was  built  by  Mclntire  in  the  years  from  1782  to  1800. 
It  has  great  charm,  for  its  barn  and  garden  have  been  preserved,  wTith 
the  sloping  of  the  latter  towards  what  was  once  a  river,  its  diagonally 
laid  steps  and  wooden  arches  and  the  paved  courtyard  between  the 
house  and  barn.  In  front  is  the  usual  picket  fence  with  the  carved 
gate  posts,  and  the  simple  lines  of  the  house  itself  are  relieved  by 
fluted  pilasters  at  the  corners,  and  by  the  balustrade  of  the  low  hip 
roof. 

But  it  is  the  interior  of  the  Pierce-Xichols  house  which  is  of  inter¬ 
est  in  connection  with  Mclntire’s  development  as  an  artist.  The  west 
parlor,  square  and  substantial,  was  finished  in  1782  and  is  known  as 
the  Georgian  parlor;  it  has  attractive  embrasures,  window  seats,  and 
a  beautiful  mantelpiece.  The  east  parlor  wras  done  in  1800,  when 
Mclntire  had  adapted  for  himself  the  Adam  manner,  and  this  room 
is  by  some  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  room  in  New  England.  It 
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has  far  more  elegance  than  the  Georgian  parlor,  due  partly  to  the 
shape,  which  is  oblong  with  mirrors  at  each  end  giving  more  spacious¬ 
ness.  The  embrasured  windows  without  seats  have  more  slenderness, 
and  the  little  settees  were  made  to  measurements  that  fit  the  embras¬ 
ures;  the  same  is  true  of  the  beautiful  gilt  mirrors,  which  were  ordered 
in  France  to  fit  the  space  made  by  Mclntire  between  the  pilasters  of 
the  overmantel.  The  carving  of  the  mouldings  and  frieze  with 
rosettes  and  vertical  reeded  groups,  the  mantelpiece  with  its  garlands 
and  little  classic  figures,  restrained  as  it  is,  contrasts  with  the  simpler 
and  more  sturdy  woodwork  of  the  Georgian  parlor. 

The  Pingree  White  house,  1810,  was  probably  one  of  the  last 
that  Mclntire  built.  It  has  recently  been  arranged  as  a  museum,  by 
The  Essex  Institute,  and  with  its  old  Salem  and  Oriental  carved  fur¬ 
niture,  English  china  and  silverware,  gives  a  very  vivid  idea  of  the 
domestic  surroundings  enjoyed  by  the  families  of  the  successful  mer¬ 
chant  captains  of  Salem. 

Refinements  of  household  furnishings  followed  the  influence  of 
importations  to  some  extent,  but  just  as  the  joiner  and  the  cabinet¬ 
maker  redesigned  in  their  own  way,  the  other  craftsmen,  pewterer, 
silversmith,  blacksmith,  brass  worker,  gilder  and  clockmaker  did,  too. 

Pewter  was  commonly  used  after  1750  until  about  1825,  then 
china  gradually  replaced  it.  Even  so,  the  five  Essex  County  names 
that  are  mentioned  above  others  are:  Israel  Trask,  Oliver  and 
George,  his  brothers,  and  Eben  Smith,  at  first  working  for  Trask, 
but  with  his  son  Eben,  independent  during  the  ’forties;  all  worked  in 
Beverly  after  1825. 42  Israel  Trask  ( 1786-1867)  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  few  pewterers  in  the  country  who  made  use  of  chiseled 
decorations.  Coffee  pots  and  whale  oil  lamps  were  his  specialty. 
Eben  Smith  (i773_I849)  made  both  britannia  and  pewter  ware;  tea 
pots,  coffee  pots,  lamps  and  flagons  came  from  his  workshop;  he  also 
combined  the  manufacture  of  hose  nozzles  with  designing  pewter  com¬ 
munion  sets. 

Silver  was  naturally  in  keeping  with  the  increased  luxury  of  the 
houses.  Entertaining  was  a  social  necessity  and  tea  services  and  can¬ 
dlesticks  were  therefore  in  general  demand.  The  style  was  set  by  the 
classicism  of  the  period,  but  proportion  and  simplicity  were  remem¬ 
bered  from  the  seventeenth  century.  There  were  a  great  many  silver- 


42.  J.  B.  Kerfoot :  “American  Pewter.” 
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smiths  and  jewelers  in  the  county  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
no  one  of  whom  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  above  another. 

The  blacksmith  was  part  sculptor  in  the  making  of  firebacks,  but 
frequently  copied  imported  designs.  Firebacks  in  The  Essex  Institute 
are  dated  as  early  at  1660  and  1662,  probably  imported.  Weather- 
vanes  were  sometimes  the  product  of  the  smith,  sometimes  of  the 
woodcarver;  the  shapes  varied  with  local  fancy.  Usually  they  took 
the  form  of  some  domestic  animal,  occasionally  fish  or  ships.  But 
the  smiths  have  received  no  recognition  for  the  art  which  they 
wrought. 

For  the  most  part  blacksmiths  continued  to  supply  farm  and 
kitchen.  New  devices  w7ere  added  to  the  conveniences  of  cooking; 
swinging  cranes,  mechanical  spit-turners,  and  the  device  attached  to  a 
kettle  which  permitted  water  to  be  poured  from  it  without  its  removal 
from  the  hook  over  the  flames.  In  the  late  eighteenth  century  iron 
was  scarce;  utensils  are  found  which  employ  economies  where  pos¬ 
sible.  Wooden  handles  replaced  those  of  wrought  iron,  a  wooden 
body  formed  the  core  to  w7hich  tinned  sheet  iron  was  attached  to 
make  a  candelabrum.43 

Cauldrons  and  copper  skillets  of  various  sizes  were  part  of  inti¬ 
mate  domestic  ornament.  Brass  locks  and  hinges,  door  knobs,  fire 
sets,  lamps,  and  lanthorns  glittered  in  the  elegant  quarters  of  the  house. 

Gilders  applied  their  skill  to  carved  mirrors  and  picture  frames 
and  to  the  cabinets  of  clocks  the  makers  of  wrhich  vied  with  each  other 
in  matters  of  refinement  of  design.  Newbury  and  Newburyport  w7ere 
important  clock  centers.  Various  members  of  the  Balch  and  Mul- 
liken  families  were  clockmakers  there. 

Portraits  added  a  convincing  note  of  substantiality  to  the  family 
furnishings.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Jeremiah  Dummer  (sev¬ 
eral  portraits  have  been  attributed  to  Dummer,  those  of  himself  and 
his  wife  are  signed  and  dated  1691,  but  the  attribution  is  disputed) 
almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  portraiture  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
or  for  that  matter  of  any  painting.  The  artisan  who  dealt  in  and 
worked  with  paint  obtained  his  living  by  any  means  available  to  him. 
The  step  is  gradual  from  housepainter  to  coach  painter,  to  sign 
painter,  to  landscape  painter,  figure  and  portrait  painter,  and  no  one 

43-  J-  Seymour  Lindsay :  Iron  and  Brass  Implements  of  the  English  and  American 
Home.” 
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phase  is  more  worthy  than  the  next.  The  same  man  turned  his  skill 
and  imagination  to  each.  A  few  of  the  wealthier  colonists  brought  pic¬ 
tures  with  them  from  England;  it  is  possible  that  successful  sign 
painters  tried  their  skill  in  imitation  of  these.  The  English  them¬ 
selves  had  no  painting  tradition  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  and  their  followers  did  not  appear  until  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  pictures  which  were  brought 
over  were  copies  of  the  continental  painters,  or  they  were  pictures 
painted  by  the  same  sort  of  people,  limners  (illuminers) ,  who  were 
painting  in  the  colonies. 

The  limners  adapted  their  skill  to  circumstances.  It  was  the 
practice  to  paint  a  variety  of  pictures  during  the  long  winter  months 
when  traveling  was  difficult.  Except  for  the  face  and  occasionally  the 
hands,  which  were  left  blank,  the  pictures  were  completely  finished. 
These  were  carried  about  the  country  during  the  warm  months  and 
the  prospective  sitter  would  be  asked  to  choose  the  pose  and  costume 
which  suited  his  fancy.  It  is  probable  that  the  sitting  itself  didn’t 
take  very  long.  The  merchant  or  farmer  might  be  flattered  by  having 
his  likeness  painted,  but  he  was  probably  unwilling  to  give  much  of 
his  time  to  such  a  trivial  pursuit.  The  limner  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  painting  a  picture  which  would  attract  a  sitter  and  then  with 
“getting  a  likeness.”  The  problems  of  design  and  art  were  secondary. 

These  were  the  beginnings.  The  limners  passed  through  Essex 
County,  they  may  have  belonged  here;  if  they  did,  they  have  been 
recorded  as  house  or  sign  painters.  There  were  four  Blythes  who 
were  painters  of  this  kind  in  Salem  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Some  of  the  pastel  portraits  done  by  Benjamin 
Blythe  (1746-?)  are  owned  by  The  Essex  Institute.  Felt  mentions 
him  in  connection  with  the  year  1769  :  “Benj.  Blyth  draws  crayons  at 
his  father’s  house  in  the  ‘great  street  leading  to  Marblehead.’  He 
painted  with  great  success  in  coloured  crayons.  Many  of  his  por¬ 
traits  are  still  extant  in  the  ancient  families  of  this  city.”44 

Moses  Dupre  Cole  came  to  Newburyport  in  1795;  his  son  is 
known  to  have  painted  signs,  portraits  and  made  frames,  but  whether 
he  was  also  a  painter  is  not  certain.  Information  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  work  of  Essex  County  artists  and  the  extent  of  it,  is 
obtained  only  by  piecing  together  odd  references.  In  1809  Bentley 

44.  J.  B.  Felt:  “Annals  of  Salem.” 
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writes  of  trying  to  get  a  portrait  of  an  old  friend,  General  Fiske :  “A 
portrait,  three-quarter  face,  was  taken  while  he  was  in  the  Naval 
Service,  by  Cole  and  Blythe.  They  were  wretched  daubers  at  best, 
but  they  had  much  employment  from  the  money  of  Privateer  men. 
None  of  the  portraits  are  finished,  but  they  sometimes  have  taken 
likenesses.  These  were  the  only  persons  who  undertook  it  at  that 
time.”40  If  the  Blythe  referred  to  is  Benjamin,  this  judgment  of  his 
w'ork  is  not  so  warm  as  that  of  Felt;  it  also  means  that  Benjamin  was 
working  later  than  1 7 9 5 »  when  the  Coles  came  to  Newburyport  (the 
latest  authentic  mention  of  him  is  1787).  If  the  Blythe  referred  to 
was  W  illiam  (1773-1806),  then  he  seems  to  have  done  some  sort  of 
painting  other  than  houses,  a  fact  otherwise  uncertain.  Possibly  the 
Cole  referred  to  is  neither  Moses  Dupre  nor  his  son,  but  some¬ 
one  earlier.  Finally,  the  passage  cited  suggests  that  a  partnership 
existed.  Whether  these  men  shared  a  studio  and  painted  separately, 
whether  they  took  turns,  whether  one  painted  the  background  and 
the  other  drew  the  likenesses,  is  not  known. 

Samuel  Bartoll  ( 1765-1835 )  advertised  military  standards,  signs, 
fireboards,  landscapes,  etc.,  in  Salem,  and  is  also  said  to  have  been  a 
mural  painter. 

The  important  walls  of  many  of  the  better  houses  were  papered 
with  fashionable  French  scenic  paper,  some  of  which  still  exists.*  Occa¬ 
sionally  local  painters  were  called  upon  to  duplicate  the  imported 
style  which  usually  continued  round  the  room  without  repeating  and 
without  allowance  for  doors  and  windows.  Unfortunately,  the  art 
was  thought  little  of;  when  the  walls  became  shabby,  these  paintings 
were  removed  or  covered,  and  only  a  few  examples  have  survived. 
Sometimes  the  walls  were  painted  on  directly,  either  when  the  plaster 
surface  was  fresh  (fresco)  or  with  gauche  (opaque  water  color)  on 
dry  plaster.  More  often,  it  seems,  the  practice  was  to  paste  blank  wThite 
paper  to  the  walls  upon  which  the  design  was  laid. 

Sign  painters  followed  the  English  tradition  generally;  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  influence  was  felt  strongly  through  the  work  of  Michele 
Felice  Corne.  In  Salem,  in  1804,  “a  collection  of  Ladies  of  taste 
began  the  decoration  of  the  meeting  house.”  "\  arious  engravings, 

45.  Diary  of  William  Bentley. 

*The  Cook-Oliver  house  in  Salem;  the  Lee  house  in  Marblehead;  the  Lindens  in 
Danvers;  the  Ham  house  in  Peabody  contain  samples. 
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paintings,  and  busts  of  famous  American  citizens  were  employed  for 
the  purpose,  among  them,  “to  give  a  presence  to  our  venerable  ances¬ 
tors  on  the  interesting  occasion,  a  Painting  of  the  venerable  Governor 
Endicott  and  another  of  the  worthy  Governor  Leverett,  both  done 
by  M.  Corne,  an  Italian.’’40 

Corne  was  probably  the  author  of  many  of  the  wall  paintings. 
1  he  walls  of  the  first  and  second  story  hallway  of  the  Barnard  house 
on  Essex  Street,  Salem  (at  present  inhabited  by  four  tenant  families), 
are  covered  with  scenes  richly  colored  and  well  adapted  to  the  spaces 
they  decorate.  The  pictorial  transition  follows  that  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  and  varies  accordingly.  One  panel  suggest  the  influence  of 
the  Maritime  Alps;  another,  a  hunting  scene,  is  more  reminiscent  of 
the  English  or  French  countryside;  a  third  shows  a  woman’s  figure 
leaning  from  the  window  of  a  house  which  is  unmistakably  of  Euro¬ 
pean  design.  The  work  is  probably  that  of  Corne.  The  paintings 
are  a  fine  monument  to  the  early  Essex  County  art  and  well  worth 
the  study  of  the  mural  painter.  Thick  yellow  varnish  obscures  some¬ 
what  the  original  color,  but  has  probably  protected  the  paint  from 
the  neglect  of  local  indifference. 

Until  recently  there  were  two  locally  painted  papers  in  a  “house 
on  High  St.,”  Salem.47  One  was  a  rustic  scene,  the  other  a  picture  of 
an  early  railroad.  The  artist  is  unknown,  as  is  also  the  present 
whereabouts  of  the  paintings;  the  house  which  they  decorated  is 
thought  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  lack  of  local  informa¬ 
tion  has  made  it  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  location  of  the 
house  before  going  to  press.  The  recent  fate  of  a  painted  circular 
stair  of  a  “Norman  St.  House,”48  Salem,  is  also  uncertain.  (The 
houses  of  Norman  St.  were  removed  by  wreckers  in  1931.)  From 
their  description  these  paintings  must  have  been  painted  toward 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  connection  with  the  year 
1842  Felt  mentions  four  decorators  working  in  Salem,  David  and 
Joseph  Pulsifer,  Daniel  M.  Shepherd,  and  Thomas  Coleman.  They 
were  skilled  in  fresco  work  as  well  as  in  oils,  according  to  Felt,  who 
asserts  erroneously  that  Coleman  was  the  first  to  practice  art,  for 
Corne  preceded  him. 


46.  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  July  4,  1804. 

47.  Illustrated  by  Nancy  V.  McClelland:  “Historic  Wallpapers.” 

48.  Described  and  illustrated  by  E.  B.  Allen :  “Early  American  W’all  Paintings.” 
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Corne  was  a  fugitive  from  Italy  during  the  French  attack  on 
Naples;  he  came  to  Salem  in  1799  aboard  the  ship  “Mt.  Vernon,” 
Elias  Hasket  Derby,  owner.  Probably  as  a  result  he  painted  the 
cupola  ceiling  of  the  Benjamin  Pickman  house  in  which  Derby  then 
dwelt.  The  painting,  somewhat  obliterated,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
garden  of  The  Essex  Institute;  it  is  done  in  fresco.  The  dark  hulls 
of  a  number  of  the  Derby  vessels  ride  buoyantly  over  foamy  water; 
light  billowy  sails  are  silhouetted  stiffly  against  the  land.  Corne 
painted  pictures  of  many  ships  and  numerous  battle  scenes  during  the 
War  of  1812;  none  seem  quite  so  gay  as  these. 

Prosperous  shipping  stimulated  the  painter  as  much  as  the  wood- 
carver.  “Corne  continues  to  enjoy  his  reputation  as  a  painter  of 
ships.  In  every  house  we  see  the  ships  of  our  harbor  delineated  for 
those  who  navigated  them.  Painting,  before  unknown,  in  its  first 
efforts,  is  now  common  among  our  children.”49  Ship  pictures  were 
much  in  demand  at  the  time.  There  were  expert  painters  in  almost 
all  the  Mediterranean  and  Oriental  ports;  local  artists  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  influenced  by  the  work  brought  home  from  voyages. 

Sketches  of  vessels,  sometimes  in  color,  were  occasionally  made 
by  officers  writing  their  logs.50  In  the  Marine  Room  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  in  Salem  are  a  few  water  colors  of  ships  and  harbors  which 
were  made  by  Edmund  Stone,  of  Beverly,  member  of  the  crew  of  the 
ship  “George,”  Salem;  but  for  the  most  part  local  ship  pictures  were 
painted  by  carriage  or  sign  painters.  George  Ropes  (1788-1819) 
was  born  deaf  and  dumb  in  Salem  and  remained  so  during  life.  He 
is  recorded  as  a  successful  sign  painter.  As  a  pupil  of  Corne  he 
painted  ship  pictures  after  1802  and  was  the  chief  support  of  his 
widowed  mother  and  the  other  children. 

Paintings  of  vessels  were  made  as  early  as  1765.  Three  water 
colors  of  the  schooner  “Baltick”  by  an  unknown  artist  are  in  the 
Peabody  Museum.  Water  color  for  ship  pictures  is  prevalent  in  the 
eighteenth  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century;  in 
1799  William  Ward  made  an  ink  drawing  of  the  ship  “Friendship,” 
wrhich  was  touched  with  color.  Benjamin  F.  West  (1818-54),  Salem, 
used  both  water  color  and  oil;  his  painting  of  the  ship  “Margaret” 
is  painted  with  gauche  on  cardboard.  The  design  possesses  good 


49.  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  January  6,  1804. 

50.  Robinson  and  Dow:  “Sailing  Ships  of  New  England,”  1st  series. 
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movement  and  the  paint  is  fresh  and  crisp  in  harmony  with  it;  his 
painting  of  the  brig  “Hamilton”  was  done  in  1851  in  oil;  it  is  stiff 
and  sluggish  by  contrast.  William  Henry  Luscomb,  Salem,  1805-66, 
also  painted  the  “Hamilton”  in  oils  in  1840.  He  was  known  as  a 
“sign  and  fancy  painter,”51  and  made  numerous  oil  paintings  of  Salem 
vessels.  Oil  is  preferred  toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  other  respects  oil  had  been  the  accepted  medium  from  the 
beginning,  however.  Sign  painters  used  it,  limners  painted  their  por¬ 
traits  with  it,  “fancy”  painters  used  it  for  fireboards  (which  covered 
the  open  grate  when  it  was  not  in  use)  and  other  decorative  panels. 
Fireboards  and  a  panel  from  the  Forrester  house  in  Salem  are  in  The 
Essex  Institute.  A  panel  “having  a  rude  painting  of  a  ship  on  the 
stocks,  with  Indians  at  work  as  carpenters,”52  was  taken  in  1855  from 
the  house  of  Samuel  Moggaridge,  shipbuilder,  and  is  now  in  the  New- 
buryport  public  library.  Moggaridge  died  in  1754,  but  at  what 
period  the  panel  was  introduced  is  not  known.  Another  panel  is 
that  mentioned  by  Chase  in  his  history  of  Haverhill.53  A  view  of  the 
second  meetinghouse  was  painted  “after  a  steeple  had  been  added, 
probably  between  175°  ant^  1766,  upon  a  panel  over  the  mantelpiece 
in  the  front  room  of  the  ‘Harrod  House,’  a  famous  tavern  in  its  time, 
which  stood  a  little  north  of  the  present  City  Hall.  The  panel  was 
cut  out  to  preserve  the  painting  and  is  supposed  to  be  still  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  descendant  of  the  family,  unfortunately  not  a  resident  of 
Haverhill.”  Panels  of  this  sort  were  apparently  not  uncommon. 
There  is  a  view  of  a  harbor  with  shipping  now  installed  in  the  Whip¬ 
ple  house  in  Ipswich. 

Corne  is  known  to  have  painted  the  four  oil  panels  which  are  now 
in  the  East  India  Marine  Museum  in  Salem.  Two  are  fireboards 
showing  views  of  Cape  Town  and  of  Canton  factories;  one  is  an  alle¬ 
gorical  panel  of  Salem  harbor  designed  for  the  overdoorway  of  the 
museum;  the  fourth  is  a  dramatic  canvas  which  emphasizes  the  slug¬ 
gish  calm  of  the  driver  of  a  “fish-machine”  approaching  the  beach  to 
meet  the  boats  on  a  storm-tossed  sea.  Two  rural  scenes  which  deco¬ 
rate  the  mantel  panels  in  “Oak  Hill,”  Peabody,  are  also  attributed  to 
Corne.  He  must  have  been  a  busy  worker,  for  by  1807  he  was  gone. 


51.  Robinson  and  Dow:  “Sailing  Ships  of  New  England,”  1st  series. 

52.  G.  F.  Dow:  “Sailing  Ships  of  New  England,”  3d  series. 

53-  Quoted  by  J.  B.  D.  Cogswell:  “History  of  Essex  County,  1888.” 
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(He  worked  in  Boston  and  then  Newport,  where  he  died.)  Bentley 
notes  the  absence  in  speaking  of  William  King,  the  showman  and 
profile  artist:  “Mr.  King  has  a  panorama  still  in  Salem  (sixty  feet 
long  by  ten  feet  high) .  It  is  the  siege  of  Tripoli.  The  ships  are  done 
by  Corne,  formerly  living  in  this  town  and  introduced  by  E.  H.  Derby 
from  Naples,  the  ships  are  good  but  the  whole  admits  of  some 
improvement.”54 

Improvement  and  polish  seem  to  have  combined  the  dual  goal  of 
the  early  Republic.  The  American  people  were  politically  independ¬ 
ent,  but  they  looked  carefully  to  Europe  to  learn  how  to  act.  With 
regard  to  portraiture,  particularly,  they  were  still  artistically  depend¬ 
ent.  Miniature  painting  requires  a  meticulous  techique  which  was  not 
foreign  to  this  striving  for  refinement,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  interest  in  small  portaits  painted  on  ivory  or  on  the  slightly 
larger  surfaces  of  paper  or  cabinet-sized  wood  panels.  Although 
ivory  was  used  as  painting  surface  in  England  as  early  as  1761,  few7 
miniatures  of  the  middle  eighteenth  century  are  known  in  America. 
The  art  started  as  painting  ornamental  to  bracelets,  snuff  boxes,  and 
watch  lids,  and  developed  until  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  it  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  frame.55 

Nathaniel  Hancock  painted  miniatures  and  advertised  for  sitters 
in  Salem  in  1805.  John  Hazlett  was  in  Salem  in  1782  and  also  in 
1785.  Manasseh  Cutler  Torrey  painted  portraits  and  miniatures. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Henry  Inman  and  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  New  York.  He  had  a  studio  in  Salem  from  1831-37.  Wil¬ 
liam  Verstile  was  a  Philadelphia  miniature  painter  of  some  ability, 
who  advertised  in  Salem,  in  1802,  that  he  was  about  to  leave  town.56 

It  may  be  gathered  from  such  an  advertisement  that  Mr.  \  erstile 
might  have  remained  had  there  been  sufficient  encouragement;  it  was 
a  last  call.  Apparently  the  town  was  not  large  enough  to  support  a 
permanent  resident.  It  is  significant  that  of  the  forty-seven  names  of 
prominent  American  miniature  painters  listed  by  Theodore  Bolton,07 
not  one  is  an  Essex  County  artist. 

Constant  coming  and  going  does  not  imply  a  lack  of  success.  The 
vogue  of  profiles  seems  to  have  lasted  from  1800  to  1825,  after  which 

54.  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  February  6,  1807. 

55.  T.  Bolton :  “Early  American  Portrait  Painters  in  Miniature.” 

56.  H.  W.  Belknap :  “Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  Essex  County.” 

57.  Listed  in  “American  Miniatures,  1730-1850,”  by  H.  B.  Wehle. 
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it  dwindled  until  it  slowly  succumbed  to  the  daguerreotype  following 
the  next  decade.  The  makers  of  profiles  passed  frequently  through 
Essex  County,  from  which  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  were  well 
received.  William  King,  self-styled  physiognotrace,  advertised  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1805,  referring  to  success  in  Essex 
County  as  proof  of  his  skill.  He  wished  to  take 

Profile  Likenesses  with  his  new  invented  patent 
Delineating  Pencil,  which  for  accuracy,  excels  any  machine 
before  invented  for  that  puropse. 

“He  reduces  to  any  size  from  the  shadow;  therefore  the 
person  is  not  incommoded  with  anything  passing  over  the  face, 
nor  detained  over  six  minutes.  The  correctness  of  his  Pro¬ 
files  is  well  known,  he  having  taken  over  eight  thousand  in 
Salem,  Newbury-port,  and  the  adjoining  towns. 

“His  price  is  25c  for  two  profiles  of  one  person.”58 

This  was  a  form  of  portraiture  which  all  could  afford. 

Profiles  were  commonly  painted  on  glass,  ivory,  cardboard,  or 
plaster  and  in  oil  or  India  ink.  It  is  said  that  a  mixture  of  pine  soot 
and  beer  was  used  to  produce  an  intense  blackness.  Sometimes  the 
highlights  were  touched  with  gold  or  white;  occasionally  a  back¬ 
ground  was  drawn.  Rarely  the  profile  was  painted  on  a  convex  glass 
which  cast  a  shadow  on  a  white  card  behind,  producing  a  softness  not 
otherwise  obtained,  or,  as  rarely,  sheets  of  paper  were  laid  one  above 
another  and  rounded  off  to  provide  a  silhouette  in  relief.59 

The  profile  was  given  the  name  silhouette  by  Auguste  Eduart,  a 
French  artist  who  traveled  through  the  country  about  1825  and  who 
inisted  that  the  portrait  should  be,  without  added  touches,  all  black. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Etienne  de  Silhouette,  French 
finance  minister,  who  practiced  the  art  and  who,  about  1759,  spon¬ 
sored  economic  reform  for  which  he  received  public  ridicule  and 
because  of  which  inexpensive  things  were  said  to  be  “a  la  Silhouette.” 

1  he  art  was  not  limited  to  those  professionally  initiated.  About 
1828,  a  youngster,  Master  William  Hanks,  “delineated  every  object 
in  nature  &  art  with  extraordinary  correctness — in  this  department  of 
art  several  young  women  of  Salem  have  greatly  excelled.”00 

58.  New  Hampshire  “Gazette,”  February  26,  1805. 

59.  E.  S.  Bolton :  “Silhouettes.” 

60.  J.  B.  Felt :  “Annals  of  Salem.” 
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The  profile,  or  silhouette,  was  not  always  drawn.  Miss  Honey¬ 
well  did  fancy  paper  cutting,  though  she  was  without  hands.  She 
made  portraits  in  Salem  in  1809.  William  Henry  Brown  did  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cut-outs  toward  the  middle  of  the  century.  He  worked  rapidly 
and  took  likenesses  in  one  to  five  minutes. 

The  more  prolific  profile  takers  used  mechanical  devices,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  advertisement  above.  William  Bache  was  in 
Salem  in  1808  and  1810  and  cut  by  mechanical  means.  His  portraits 
were  stamped  “B's  patent.”  Moses  Chapman  was  born  in  Boxford 
in  1782.  He  used  an  engraved  trade  card  during  his  journeys  which 
was  decorated  with  an  example  of  his  work;  blanks  were  left  to  be 
filled  as  the  circumstances  of  each  new  town  might  require:  “Correct 

profile  likenesses  taken  at  Mr. - from  8  o’clock  in  the  morning 

until  9  in  the  evening — neatly  cut  for  25c — paints  and  shades  if 
requested  for  75c — He  makes  use  of  a  machine  universally  allowed 
by  the  best  judges  to  be  more  correct  than  any  ever  before  invented.  61 

Who  was  the  engraver  of  the  card  and  silhouette  is  not  known. 

Engraving  was  done  at  an  early  date  in  the  colonies.  The  ‘  pine 
tree”  coins  already  mentioned  are  an  example.  Those  who  were 
silversmiths  or  clockmakers  were  apt  to  be  engravers  as  well.  New- 
buryport  seems  to  have  been  a  center  for  the  art.  The  Perkins  family 
engraved  there  during  the  last  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  did  Jona¬ 
than  Mullikan  and  H.  Gavin;  A.  M.  Peasley  and  William  Hooker 
were  there  a  few  years  later.  Charles  Toppan,  engraver,  later  moved 
to  Philadelphia  and  became  first  president  of  the  American  Bank 
Note  Co.  in  1858.  James  Akin  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  but  came 
to  Xewburyport  to  engrave  in  1804;  he,  too,  later  moved  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  is  better  known  for  his  work  there. 

Engraving  was  occasionally  done  for  its  own  sake,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  portrait,  or  local  “prospect,”  but  by  and  large  it  was  illustrative 
or  decorative  of  a  text.  Felt  mentions  C.  C.  Torrey,  in  1820:  “He 
engraved  some  likenesses,  but  was  employed  most  of  the  time  by 
booksellers  and  authors  in  ornamental  work,  scenery,  historical  pic¬ 
tures,  charts,  etc.”62 

Earlier,  in  1807,  a  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Salem  Marine 
Society  was  ornamented  with  engravings  of  Salem  Harbor,  and  scenes 

61.  Reproduced  by  Adele  Jenny:  “Early  American  Trade  Cards.” 

62.  J.  B.  Felt :  “Annals  of  Salem.” 
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of  fishing  and  launching,  from  drawings  by  Abijah  Northey,  Jr.,  of 
Salem.  Whether  or  not  Northey  also  made  the  engravings  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  As  he  was  a  silversmith,  the  engravings  are  probably  his. 

Still  earlier,  Bentley  comments:  “Received  from  Isaiah  Thomas 

his  Almanac  for  the  year  1797.  He  assures  me  the  work  is  his  own  from 
tne  rag.  His  apology  for  the  plates  in  the  work  to  an  American  is 
satisfactory,  as  we  were  and  perhaps  now  are  behind  all  the  world  in 
the  art  of  engraving  and  perhaps  also  in  taste  for  good  execution.”63 

The  woodcut  probably  appeared  as  early  as  the  engraving.  The 
skill  required  to  cut  it  was  native  to  the  local  craftsman,  handy  with 
tools;  but  the  drawing  of  cuts  is  commonly  crude;  not  much  is  known 
of  those  who  made  them.  In  the  Boston  “Gazette,”  February  6, 

1  8 ’  aPPeared  a  rude  cut  of  a  man  carrying  a  pack  crossing  a  stone 

bridge  of  three  arches,  to  head  an  advertisement  of  the  Newbury 
bridge  lottery  ( 1st  part)  :  the  Parker  river  bridge.”64 

William  Hunt,  of  Salem,  was  master  of  a  “Negro  Man  named 
Cato,”  who  ran  away.  Hunt’s  advertisement  offering  $2  reward  and 
all  charges  appeared  in  the  Essex  “Gazette,”  May  14,  1771,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  cut  of  a  running  black-faced  figure.65 

Ezekiel  Russell  is  said  to  be  the  first  publisher  in  Salem  to  make 
use  of  woodcut  illustrations.  The  work  was  generally  crude  and 
probably  was  cut  in  his  own  office  by  himself  or  by  one  of  his  work¬ 
men.  His  almanacs,  under  various  titles,  were  published  from  1776 
to  1780  in  Salem  and  Danvers.  In  the  former  years  appeared  a  two- 
page  woodcut  supposed  to  be  General  Joseph  Warren;  in  the  latter,  a 
half  page  cut  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  “a  grotesque  figure  in  conti¬ 
nental  uniform  flanked  on  the  right  by  an  equally  crude  figure  repre¬ 
senting  the  angel  Gabriel  and  on  the  left  by  a  femal  figure  holding  on 
a  pole  a  liberty  cap.  An  illustration  was  designed  to  be  impressive, 
striking,  at  least,  if  it  was  designed  at  all.  Russell  published  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  “Mr.  Dodge’s  Narrative  of  His  Sufferings  Among  the 
British  at  Detroit,”  which  contained  a  portrait  cut  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  which  had  previously  done  duty  as  John  Dickenson.  Neither 
design,  nor  truth,  even,  interfered  here.  Art  was  for  practical  show, 
a  means  toward  an  end — sophistication;  it  didn’t  matter  that  little 


63.  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  December  22  1706 

64.  Mentioned  by  G  F.  Dow :  “Arts  and  Crafts  in  New  England  ” 

66  HUq  TCd!by  H“^i  Brr°kS  “Quaint  and  Curious  Advertisements.” 
00.  n.  b.  iapley:  Salem  Imprints. 
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thought  was  given  it.  It  was  to  be  had  at  all  costs,  but  without  the 
expense  of  time  and  imagination.  And  yet,  this  spontaneous  art  of 
the  early  republic  does  not  seem  oppressed  by  the  conscious  labor 
which  bears  on  the  work  of  a  century  later;  it  is  comparatively 
refreshing. 

Contemporary  with  the  painter  of  miniatures  was  the  sculptor 
who  worked  with  wax.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  popular  as 
the  former. 

John  Christian  Rauschner  was  a  Dane  who  wandered  over  the 
Eastern  States  and  was  in  Salem  in  1809;  he  is  the  only  maker  of 
miniature  wax  portraits  in  Essex  County  of  whom  there  is  any  authen¬ 
tic  record.  Examples  of  his  work  at  the  Essex  Institute  are  all  profile 
reliefs  neatly  modeled  and  as  delicately  designed.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  were  made  of  white  bee's  wax,  subsequently  colored  with  oil 
paint.  A  wax  head  of  Washington  in  three-quarters  relief,  to  which 
the  color  has  never  been  added,  is  owned  by  a  Topsfield  family;  the 
artist  is  not  known. 

Another  phase  of  wax  work  was  the  traveling  exhibition  devoted 
to  images  of  famous  and  currently  notorious  personages.  The  work 
must  have  been  dramatic,  and  to  have  been  so  may  have  been  fairly 
competent.  The  following  excerpts  from  a  newspaper  notice  are 
typical : 

“To  the  Patrons  of  the  Arts  Messrs.  Stowe  &  Brady 
respectively  inform  the  Ladies  &  Gentlemen  of  Haverhill  and 
its  vicinity  that  they  will  open  an  Elegant  Museum  on  Mon¬ 
day  next  for  two  days  only — 2  organs  40  wax  figures — Daniel 
Lambert  who  died  at  Stamford  England  on  the  20th  day  of 
June  1789  aged  39  yrs.  at  his  death  he  weighed  739  lbs.  his 
coffin  measured  6  ft.  4  in.  long,  4  ft.  4  in.  wide  and  he  meas¬ 
ured  9  ft.  6  in.  round  the  body.  A  representation  of  a  Lads 
that  was  drowned  at  Albany  in  Dec.  1812  crossing  the  Ferry 
holding  her  beautiful  Tziin  Babes  who  were  saved  and  are 
now  living  in  Greenbush.  A  Scripture  Piece  representing  Jael 
the  wife  of  Heber,  the  Kinite,  in  the  act  of  driving  a  spike  into 
the  head  of  Sisera,  the  Commander  of  the  army  of  Canaan; 
see  Judges  24th  Chap.,  21st  verse.  An  American  prisoner  in 
Algiers  represented  chained  and  spiked  to  the  floor  &  starving 
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to  death  with  an  Iron  on  his  Head.  A  Female  Figure  weeping 

over  Washington’ s  tomb.”07 

James  Bishop  was  the  author  of  the  figures.08 

The  foregoing  is  indicative  of  the  taste  of  the  general  populace; 
such  announcements  are  given  frequently.  The  “patrons  of  the  arts” 
were  flattered,  doubtless,  as  much  as  patrons  of  the  popular  moving 
picture  may  be  flattered  today. 

Besides  wax  portraits  and  the  traveling  wax  works  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  small  memorial,  often  made  with  wax,  colored  and  elabo¬ 
rately  fixed  within  a  box-like  frame  which  was  hung  upon  the  wall.  In 
many  attics,  doubtless,  these  are  still  to  be  found.  Typical  of  them 
is  one  with  inscribed  sentiment,  dated  1798,  commemorating  the  loss 
at  sea  of  a  young  lady,  whose  spirit,  a  wax  doll,  surrounded  with 
imaginative  sea  life,  represents.  A  wreath  of  faded  artificial  flowers, 
framed  with  sea  shells,  and  dated  1864,  serves  a  similar  purpose. 
The  custom  is  not  limited  to  a  single  generation. 

There  were  variations  of  this  sort  of  work  which  adorned  the 
houses  of  the  early  nineteenth  century:  quill  work  designs  (made  of 
colored  strips  of  paper  rolled  round  quills),  artificial  flower  compo¬ 
sitions,  intricate  designs  composed  of  human  hair,  fancy  frames  made 
of  pebbles  and  shells  or  of  tiny  bits  of  carved  wood  pieced  together 
so  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  matted  but  systematic 
undergrowth.  Tools,  colors,  and  a  number  of  examples  are  in  The 
Essex  Institute. 

Whether  or  not  such  work  was  done  only  by  women  is  not  known. 
Young  ladies  seem  to  have  been  encouraged  in  such  modest  pursuits 
besides  their  samplers  and  other  practical  stitching.  The  latter  had 
always  received  serious  attention  though  the  technique  of  it  changed 
with  fashion.  With  the  vogue  for  French  delicacy  which  arose  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  linen  or  cotton  floss  was  stitched 
over  cambric  or  muslin  according  to  a  predetermined  design  which 
was  often  obtained  from  “boughten  work”  (from  the  shops  in  the 
towns).  From  about  1710  until  1840,  capes,  collars,  pelerines,  every¬ 
thing  from  baby  caps  to  wedding  dresses  passed  through  the  women’s 

67.  “Essex  Patriot,”  Haverhill,  May  17,  1817. 

68.  In  speaking  of  Thomas  Bishop,  Philadelphia  miniature  painter,  William  Dunlap 
notes  that  “a  lady  of  this  name  has  exhibited  some  modelling  in  wax,”  and  suggests  that 
she  may  have  been  the  widow  of  Thomas,  perhaps  wrongly.  (See  “History  of  the  Arts 
of  Design  in  the  U.  S.” — Dunlap.) 
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fingers.  Even  the  head  of  the  household  profited  for  “finely  stitched 
and  ruffled  shirts  were  as  necessary  to  family  dignity  as  embroidered 
gowns  for  women.”69 

Times  were  not  easy  following  the  Revolution.  Industry  bore  the 
seed  of  approbation  as  well  as  its  own  fruits.  The  Salem  “Mercury” 
of  February  6,  1787,  exhibited  the  spirit  of  condescension  toward 
luxuries,  previously  noted,  in  reporting  the  commendable  action  of  a 
“young  Miss  who  was  to  wear  a  silk  gown  of  her  own  making — and 
may  it  soon  be  esteemed  disreputable  by  both  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
to  wear  any  silk  but  of  our  own  manufacture.”  On  April  28  of  the 
same  year,  the  same  paper  speaks  of  community  spinning  and  needle¬ 
work  in  Newburyport,  where  “benevolence  was  seen  smiling  in  every 
countenance  and  the  harmony  of  hearts  surpassed  even  the  harmony 
of  wheels.” 

Spanish  lacework  from  Mexico  via  New  Orleans  was  done  on 
white  or  black  silk  net,  the  weight  of  it  depending  on  the  design  and 
the  thread  used.  (In  Ipswich  lace  was  made  on  a  commercial  scale 
in  the  homes  from  about  1790  until  1824,  and  then  in  factories  until 
about  1833.) 

The  cross-stitch  of  the  sampler  triumphed  over  embroidery  when 
it  became  practically  applied  in  the  so-called  Berlin  wool  work,  which 
consisted  of  colored  wools  or  silks  cross-stitched  on  canvas;  some¬ 
times  broadcloth  or  velvet  were  used  as  a  foundation.  Pictorial  imi¬ 
tations  of  fruits,  flowers,  animals,  and  distorted  people  then  covered 
sofas,  chairs,  footstools,  and  firescreens  (used  to  deflect  the  fire’s 
glare  from  the  face  while  the  rest  of  the  body  might  be  comfortably 
warmed) . 

Hooked  rugs  date  from  about  1800.  It  was  a  thrifty  art  which 
made  use  of  scrap  material.  A  recent  revival,  begun  about  1905  in 
Ipswich,  has  continued  until  the  present  time,  principally  in  the  sea- 
coast  towns,  where  the  majority  of  summer  tourists  pass. 

In  general,  industry  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century  absorbed 
these  arts;  women  left  their  homes  for  factories,  and  save  for  sporadic 
revivals  or  exceptions  of  leisure,  local  variation  due  to  individual 
design  and  imagination  ceased. 

The  occupations  mentioned  were  not  all;  paints  were  feminine 
as  well.  In  an  announcement  of  the  opening  of  Bradford  Academy, 

69.  Candace  T.  Wheeler :  “Development  of  Embroidery  in  America.” 
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in  1803,  a  list  of  the  course  of  studies  was  included;  boys  were  offered 
such  subjects  as  English,  mathematics,  geography,  the  classics;  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  which  girls  might  study  were  drawing  and 
painting.'0  Art  was  of  no  importance  to  an  active  career,  but  suitable 
only  for  protected  idleness;  suitable,  also,  for  the  moneyed  class.  In 
a  later  notice,  1805,  the  price  of  normal  tuition  is  given  as  $3  a  quar¬ 
ter,  “to  those  who  paint  and  embroider,  $3.50.”71 

Painting  was  frequently  done  on  materials  other  than  canvas — 
gauze  and  catgut,  silk,  velvet ;  some  of  the  flower  pictures  on  velvet  are 
very  beautiful.  “Oriental  painting”  (made  by  arranging  colored  tin¬ 
sel  behind  framed  glass)  was  a  fad  which  appeared,  perhaps,  toward 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  was  the  painting  of  local 
scenes  on  bricks  taken  from  favorite  places  of  visit. 

Women  were  not  content  to  dabble  only.  Their  names  are  com¬ 
mended  among  painters.  (Although  painting  was  considered  a 
“feminine”  occupation  with  respect  to  the  active  history  of  the  county, 
the  majority  of  eminent  artists  have  been  men.)  Hannah  Crownin- 
shield  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  William  Bentley.  In  1807  her  third 
drawing  was  an  allegorical  composition  with  symbolic  figures,  wherein 
“a  view  of  the  life  of  Ashly  Bowen  was  compared  to  the  sailing  of  a 
ship.  Bentley  himself  added  an  ancient  Sea-God  to  the  work  which 
was  taken  from  a  manual  by  Wright.  Manuals  seem  to  have  been 
freely  employed  in  all  the  arts.  In  his  diary,  Bentley  mentions  a  red 
crayon  portrait  of  Major-General  John  Stark,  done  by  Hannah 
Cruikshank,  of  Salem,  in  1810.  Sarah  Allen  did  portraits  in  Salem 
in  1820.  There  were  others. 

The  painting  of  Essex  County  during  the  past  one  hundred  years 
has  been  competent,  although  the  artists  have  been  better  known 
locally  than  nationally. 

Colonel  Henry  Sargent  (1770-1845),  born  in  Gloucester,  student 
at  Governor  Dummer  Academy  in  Byfield,  was  in  Salem  in  1822.  He 
was  prominent  in  political  and  military  affairs  of  the  State,  which 
occupied  time  during  which  he  might  otherwise  have  painted.  Here 
was  an  artist  with  a  very  different  point  of  view  and  background 
from  the  sign  painter  who  had  turned  to  portraits.  Indeed,  Dunlap, 
writing  in  1834,  was  much  impressed  with  the  peculiar  character  of  his 


70.  Haverhill  “Observer,”  May  27,  1803. 

71.  Salem  “Gazette,”  April  g,  1805. 
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training.  Fine  portraits  by  Smibert  and  finer  by  Copley  (he  notes) 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  Sargent  home,  but  until  the  age  of  twenty 

“he  had  evinced  no  partiality  for  the  study  of  the  fine  arts . 

He  was  first  incited  to  attempt  drawing  by  some  rude  sketches  in 
common  chalk  made  by  one  of  his  brothers  on  the  walls  of  their  sleep¬ 
ing  apartment.  Success  made  him  continue  the  practice.  He  found 
he  could  outdo  his  brother  and  the  walls  were  soon  covered  with  their 
rival  productions.”' J  Expression  by  means  of  any  of  the  arts  of 
design  is  natural  to  many  who  never  make  the  discovery. 

Sargent  is  worth  more  than  passing  attention  because  his  indul¬ 
gence  in  painting  between  other  occupations  is  more  characteristic  of 
the  general  attitude  of  Essex  County  people  toward  art  today  than  of 
his  own  time.  The  arts  have  been  appreciated,  perhaps  equally,  at 
both  ends  of  the  century,  by  those  who  have  had  leisure  to  do  so.  At 
present  there  is  evidence  of  greater  active  participation  than  formerly; 
art  schools,  shops  that  supply  materials,  galleries  and  the  summer 
colonies  at  Marblehead  and  Cape  Ann  attest  the  fact.  Rarely  is  artis¬ 
tic  excellence  developed  from  surroundings  which  are  unsympathetic 
to  its  interest;  there  is  promise  that  from  a  high  level  of  common 
effort  higher  peaks  may  be  gained. 

James  Frothingham  (1786-1864)  is  an  example  in  point.  He  was 
a  chaise  painter  by  early  training,  who  obtained  the  help  of  Gilbert 
Stuart,  but  was  largely  responsible  for  his  own  instruction.  Felt 
writes,  1818,  that  he  was  in  Salem  for  six  or  seven  years.  “He  painted 
numerous  portraits.  He  excelled  in  natural  coloring  and  exact  resem¬ 
blance.”10  But  his  pictures  describe  a  penetration  greater  than  this, 
and  the  speculation  arises  as  to  whether  his  talents  might  not  have 
lifted  him  to  greater  artistic  distinction  had  he  been  surrounded  by  the 
stimulus  of  an  intelligently  critical  public. 

Thomas  B.  Lawson  (1807-88)  began  painting  at  Newburyport 
in  1832.  He  is  known  best  for  a  portrait  of  Daniel  Webster,  but 
other  portraits  are  said  to  be  excellent. 

Charles  Osgood  (1809-90)  painted  many  portraits  in  Salem 
where,  with  the  exception  of  a  year  or  so  in  Boston  and  another  in  Newr 
York,  he  lived  most  of  his  life.  About  1828  he  got  from  $25  to  $100 
for  his  portraits,  according  to  size  and  quality.74  Compared  with 

72.  \\  illiam  Dunlap :  “History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States.” 

73.  J.  B.  Felt :  “Annals  of  Salem.” 

74.  J.  B.  Felt :  “Annals  of  Salem.” 
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other  work  in  the  county,  his  is  prominent  because  of  the  extent  of  it 
as  well  as  because  of  its  general  good  quality. 

A  number  of  Essex  County  painters  acquired  success  within 
their  own  localities,  but  wrere  little  known  beyond  them.  William 
Bartoll  painted  portraits  in  Marblehead  about  1840.  A  number  of 
his  paintings,  including  a  damaged  self-portrait,  are  in  the  Lee  house 
there.  He  is  not  recorded  elsew’here. 

Others  went  further  afield. 

J.  Appleton  Brown  (1844-1902)  was  born  in  West  Newbury, 
went  to  Boston  in  1865,  returned  from  studies  in  Paris,  1868,  was  in 
Europe  1874-78  and  in  England  in  1886.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  and  other  societies.  When  at  home  he  painted 
landscapes  in  the  Merrimac  Valley. 

Ross  Sterling  Turner  (1847-1915)  was  born  in  New  York  State, 
was  in  Munich  in  1876  and  later  in  Italy.  He  lived  in  Salem  after  he 
wras  married,  in  1885,  and  painted  variously  in  oil  and  water  color. 

Arthur  Wesley  Dow  (1857-1922)  studied  in  Boston  and  then  in 
Paris  and  was  a  teacher  in  New  York  from  1895-1904,  about  which 
time  he  promoted  an  artistic  interest  in  handicraft,  textile,  metal,  and 
pottery  in  Ipswich,  his  native  town,  for,  with  the  growth  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  process  the  old  crafts  had  ceased. 

The  carvers  had  dwindled  as  well;  hand-shaped  ornaments  and 
figures  had  become  scarce.  “Gingerbread”  architectural  forms  had 
been  machined  for  a  quarter  century;  ships’  ornaments  disappeared 
with  the  commercial  sailing  vessel.  It  was  during  this  social  change 
that  sculpture  became  valued  for  its  own  merits  aside  from  its  worth 
as  applied  decoration.  The  eighteenth  century  carver  was  not  dig¬ 
nified  with  the  name  of  sculptor,  the  first  in  Essex  County  so-called 
seems  to  have  been  E.  Godfrey  who,  advertising  in  1792  that  he  was 
to  be  in  Salem  for  two  months,  gives  notice  that  he  “executes  in  the 
various  parts  of  sculpture,”  but  of  what  this  consisted  is  not 
known. 

Story  ( 1 8  1 9-95 )  was  born  in  Salem,  but  like  some  of 
the  Essex  County  painters,  grew  restless  and  spent  much  time  in  Italy. 
Hawthorne  met  him  in  Rome  in  1851  and  again  in  1858  and  wrote 
warmly  of  his  perplexing  variety  of  talents.  ’  Judging  by  examples 
of  his  work  in  The  Essex  Institute,  it  seems  that  such  praise  was  lib¬ 
eral,  but  ideals  have  changed  during  the  course  of  seventy-five  years. 
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If  his  statuary  is  considered  by  its  own  day,  nineteenth  century  emo¬ 
tion  was  successfully  cut  from  a  block  of  classicism. 

John  Rogers  (1829-1904)  was  born  in  Salem,  but  his  family 
moved  away  while  he  was  still  a  schoolboy.  He  did  not  live  in  the 
county  afterwards.  Following  a  few  years  of  engineering  and  a  few 
months  of  study  in  Paris  and  Rome  he  returned  to  this  country  to 
model  according  to  his  own  ideas  and  soon  settled  in  New  York.  His 
importance  is  considerable,  for  ignoring  imitations  of  the  classic  ideal, 
he  worked  on  such  subjects  as  he  found  in  the  life  around  him.  It  had 
been  forgotten,  if  ever  it  was  realized,  that  art  arises  from  individual 
observation  and  is  given  form  by  individual  imagination.  He  was  the 
first  consciously  native  sculptor,  although  the  carvers,  stonecutters, 
and  waxworkers  who  preceded  him  were  as  genuine. 

The  genuineness  of  the  contemporary  artist  likewise  depends  on 
the  degree  to  which  he  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  sensitive  to  his 
environment.  Whatever  art  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  future  history 
of  Essex  County  will  be  found  to  have  its  origins  in  these  individual 
reactions.  When  collective  industry  succeeded  to  the  position  held 
by  the  crafts,  the  individual  was  lost,  and  design  was  lost  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  standardizing  and  specializing  that  took  place.  Subseqently, 
design,  which  is  always  necessary  whether  the  work  is  done  by  machine 
or  by  hand,  was  conceived  by  a  detached  few,  but  the  factory  employee 
became  a  servant  who  neither  thought  of  his  work  in  terms  of  a  fin¬ 
ished  product  nor  gave  any  personal  imagination  to  it.  Art  exists 
with  difficulty  where  the  shaping  of  materials  is  divorced  from  the 
thought  which  dictates  what  the  shape  should  be. 

It  is  commercially  impractical  to  combine  the  two  directly  in  the 
way  that  the  individual  craftsman  was  able  to  do,  which  implies  that 
the  entire  burden  is  thrown  on  the  designer.  The  finish  with  which 
the  detail  is  executed,  the  texture,  the  color,  and  the  particular  refine¬ 
ment  of  volume  and  surface  are  within  his  province.  His  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  relationship  which  his  work  bears  to  the  whole  product  and 
which  the  whole  bears  to  other  contemporary  surroundings — clothes, 
furniture,  tableware,  domestic  decorations  of  metal  and  fabric,  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  architecture — will  determine  the  extent  to  which  indus¬ 
try  can  be  an  art  of  those  who  compose  it.  Industry  can  encourage 
art  as  art  can  encourage  industry  to  provide  a  fuller  life  for  all  people 
in  common. 
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Brooke,  Rupert,  724,  738. 

Brookfield,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  52. 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  261. 

Brooks,  Charles  Timothy,  689,  690,  723, 
724- 

Brooks,  Henry  Mason,  1076,  1096,  1104. 
Brown,  Capt.,  994. 

Brown,  Clarence  Emerson,  177. 

Brown,  Edna  Adelaide,  740. 

Brown,  George  P.,  605. 

Brown,  J.  Appleton,  1102. 

Brown,  Jacob,  252. 

Brown,  John,  844,  845,  887. 

Brown,  Joseph,  256. 

Brown,  Lawrence  W.,  948. 

Brown,  Moses,  351,  370,  461,  660,  663. 
Brown,  Richard,  557. 

Brown,  Riggs,  98. 

Brown,  Robert  S.,  910. 
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Brown,  William  Henr)-,  1095. 

Browne,  Christopher,  188. 

Browne,  George  Elmer,  532. 

Browne,  Hugh,  102,  103. 

Browne,  Maria  J.  B.,  579. 

Browning,  Robert,  727. 

Brown’s  Pond,  874. 

Brunswick,  Maine,  705,  720. 

Brush  patents,  439. 

Bryant  Body  Company,  446. 

Bryant  and  Sturgis,  414. 
Buckinghamshire,  England,  244. 

Buckley,  Alma,  969. 

Buckley,  Sarah,  220. 

Bugbee,  A.  B.,  962. 

Bulfinch,  Charles,  571,  1079,  1082. 
Bulgaria,  675-677. 

Bunker,  A.  S.,  928. 

Bunker  Hill,  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
264,  946. 

Burbank,  Caleb,  1075. 

Burbank,  Mrs.,  399. 

Burchstead,  Benjamin  B.,  841,  865. 
Burchstead,  Henry,  865. 

Burchstead,  John  Henry,  865. 

Burgess,  James,  262. 

Burgoyne,  John,  266. 

Burke,  Laura  G.,  969. 

Burley,  Edward,  605. 

Burma,  675,  676. 

Burnham,  Cyrus,  382. 

Burnham,  Ralph  W„  608. 

Burns,  Robert,  565,  715. 

Burpee,  Ebenezer,  552. 

Burr,  Aaron,  728,  817. 

Burr,  George  Lincoln,  233. 

Burrill,  John,  241. 

Burrill,  Theophilus,  241. 

Burroughs,  George,  202,  215-220,  228. 
Burroughs,  John,  215. 

Bus,  motor,  479,  485,  486. 

Busgitt,  Peter,  103. 

Buswell,  Florence,  970. 

Butler,  Benjamin  Franklin,  476,  538,  728. 
Buttolph,  William,  1070. 

Buzzards  Bay,  7,  19,  1039. 

Byers,  Douglas  S.,  617,  629. 

Byfield,  Essex  County.  Mass.,  20,  248. 
250,  263-265,  399,  562,  645,  775-  778. 
957,  1001,  1041,  1 100. 

Byfield  Female  Seminary.  559. 

Byfield  SnufT  Company,  263,  265. 

Byfield  Woolen  Mills,  263. 

Byrne,  Ruth  F.,  968. 

Cabinet-making,  1073-1075,  1086. 

Cabot,  George,  350,  362,  608,  816,  825. 
Cabot,  George  D..  900. 

Cabot,  John.  275,  276,  302.  605. 

Cabot,  Joseph  S.,  897. 

Cabot,  Samuel,  1022. 


Cabots,  the,  361. 

Cadiz,  Spain,  348,  994. 

Cahokia,  Illinois,  619. 

Calais,  Maine,  733. 

Calamities,  see  Great  disasters  and 
strange  phenomena,  973-1028. 

Calcutta,  India,  269,  353,  356,  357,  361, 
376. 

Caldwell’s  rum,  451. 

Caledonian  Club,  966. 

Calef,  Robert,  812-814. 

Caleffe,  Joseph,  251. 

Calhoun,  John  Caldwell,  536. 

California,  168,  380,  501,  536,  743,  746. 

Cambrian  age,  5,  7,  159. 

Cambridge,  England,  800,  807,  861. 

Cambridge,  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
167,  333,  481,  503,  504,  527,  565,  597, 

621,  659,  664,  681-685,  696,  712,  722, 

734,  767,  777,  800,  806,  807,  821,  825, 

829,  919,  989,  1020. 

Cambridge  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  91 1. 

Campbell,  Donald  K.,  609. 

Campbell,  Elizabeth,  734. 

Canada,  5,  37,  39,  142- 145,  164,  167,  168, 
171,  172,  174,  299,  350,  384.  417,  503, 

520,  524,  525,  528,  534,  535,  542.  618, 

639,  647,  698,  945,  966. 

Canandaigua,  New  York,  945. 

Canary  Islands,  348. 

Canoeing,  1031,  1042. 

Canso,  Nova  Scotia,  523. 

Canterbury,  England,  728. 

Canterbury,  New  Hampshire,  561. 

Canton,  China,  353,  356,  359,  373,  1068, 
1077,  1092. 

Cape  Ann,  8,  16,  18,  19,  20,  25,  29,  73, 
74,  75,  76,  78,  80,  81,  164,  260,  275,  278, 
281,  330,  331,  334,  339,  355,  369.  387. 
449,  450,  519,  535,  601,  606,  655,  740, 
793-796,  826,  845,  930,  952,  989,  992, 
997,  1022,  1031,  1032,  1039,  1043,  1045, 
IIOI. 

Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  927. 

Cape  Ann  Savings  Bank  of  Gloucester, 
900. 

Cape  Ann  shipbuilding,  369. 

Cape  Breton  Island,  275,  523,  524,  885. 

Cape  Cod,  19,  20.  29,  65,  73-75,  161,  177, 
290,  303,  535,  998,  1077. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  353,  356,  376,  594, 
599,  600,  1076. 

Cape  Horn,  353,  594,  599,  600.  602.  1076. 

Cape  Sable,  279,  520. 

Cape  Town,  Africa,  356,  357,  1092. 

Cape  Verd  Islands,  285. 

Capen,  Edward,  609. 

Capen,  Parson,  605,  1055. 

Captives,  white  (of  Indians),  141,  143- 
150,  153- 
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Carberry,  Anna,  967. 

Carboniferous  age,  8,  160. 

Carey,  Mary  Louise,  719. 

Carleton,  Thomas,  251. 

Carlisle,  Rev.,  638. 

Carlton,  Mr.,  923. 

Carmillieri,  artist,  599. 

Carnes,  Jonathan,  594. 

Carr,  Ann,  850. 

Carr,  George,  340,  341,  344,  465,  46 6,  850. 
Carr,  James,  850. 

Carr,  John,  850. 

Carr,  Lucien,  55,  59. 

Carr,  Philip  A.,  948. 

Carr,  Richard,  341,  466,  850. 

Carr,  William,  850. 

Carriage  manufacture,  262-265,  444-446. 
Carrier,  Martha  Allen,  221,  228,  834. 
Carroll,  Thomas  J.,  894. 

Carr’s  Island,  341,  465,  4 66. 

Cart  Creek,  862. 

Carter,  Bethiah,  220. 

Carter,  Thomas,  898. 

Cartwright,  Leo,  960. 

Carving,  see  Sculpture;  see  Stone-cut¬ 
ting;  see  Wood-carving. 

Casco,  Maine,  67,  141,  215,  521. 

Casmire,  John,  832. 

Casper,  Frederick  G.,  948. 

Cass,  Irene,  968. 

Castine,  Maine,  587,  992. 

Castle  Neck,  28,  29,  37,  41,  1042,  1043. 
“Castle  Pox,”  840. 

Castlehun,  Dorothea,  740. 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  535. 

Cat  Island,  839-841. 

Catholic  education,  580-582. 

Cattle  raising,  388,  389,  394,  397,  398. 
Caverly,  C.  Gardner,  948. 

Cenozoic  age,  15. 

Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  262,  503. 
Centennial  Exposition  of  1887,  619. 

Central  America,  267. 

Century  of  Progress  Exposition,  479. 
Cercle  Montcalm,  966. 

Cercle  Paroissial  St.  Ann,  966. 

Cervera  y  Topeto,  Pascual  de,  540,  541. 
Ceylon,  356,  675. 

Chaddlewood,  England,  863. 

Chagford,  England,  797. 

Chain  Bridge,  371. 

Chaldean  language,  676. 

Chamberlain,  Alexander  Francis,  67. 
Chamberlain,  Allen,  740. 

Chamberlain,  Edward  T.,  895. 
Chamberlain,  Garland,  842. 

Chamberlain,  Hiram,  672. 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  60,  62,  66,  74,  75, 
1032. 

Channel  Islands,  121,  284. 

Channing,  Edward,  133. 


Chapin,  Edwin  P.,  420. 

Chapin,  William  C.,  422. 

Chaplin,  H.  P.,  242. 

Chapman,  Clarence  E.,  948. 

Chapman,  Frank  Michler,  177. 

Chapman,  Moses,  1095. 

Chappie,  W.  D.,  604,  897. 

Charles,  King,  136,  641,  651,  790,  802,  8o8, 
830. 

Charles,  Prince,  75,  793. 

Charles,  William,  87. 

Charles  Island,  112. 

Charles  River,  37,  42,  51,  796,  800. 
Charlestown,  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
185,  208,  260,  264,  269,  458,  508,  527, 
961,  99L  997- 

Charlevoix,  Pierre  Frangois  Xavier  de, 
68,  148. 

Charlton,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  747. 
Charon’s  ferry-boat,  129. 

Chase,  Abner,  845. 

Chase,  Alfred  E.,  899. 

Chase,  George  Wingate,  148,  843,  846, 
877,  1092. 

Chase,  H.  G.  and  T.  M.,  266. 

Chase,  Hezekiah,  287. 

Chase,  Moses,  252,  447. 

Chase,  T.  M.,  266. 

Chase,  Wells,  1001. 

Chase  and  Cogswell,  244. 

Chase-Shawmut  Company,  440. 

Chebacco,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  290,  293, 
382,  698,  1009. 

Chebacco  Lake,  1042. 

Chebacco  Pomona  Grange,  957,  958. 
Chebacco  River,  551. 

Cheever,  Ezekiel,  207,  551,  554. 

Cheever,  Frederick  E.,  607. 

Cheever,  George  B.,  924. 

Chelmsford,  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
359,  375,  656. 

Chelsea,  Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  460,  462, 
463,  583,  819,  868,  984,  987,  989. 

Cheney,  Peter,  248. 

Cherokee  Indians,  64,  669,  933. 
Chesapeake  Bay,  352. 

Chever,  George  F.,  270. 

Cheverus,  Bishop,  581. 

Chiancone,  Marie,  969. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  328,  450,  479,  619,  673. 
934- 

Chichester,  Sussex,  England,  1014. 
Chickamauga  Park,  Georgia,  541. 
Chickatabot  (Indian  chief),  51. 

Chickering,  Arthur  P.,  607. 

Child,  Lvdia  Maria,  71 7. 

Child,  Mildred,  969. 

Childs,  Amariah,  267,  899. 

China,  and  Chinese,  163,  252,  353,  356, 
359,  376,  377,  595,  600,  675,  823,  933, 
1077- 
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Chipman,  John,  765. 

Chisholm,  W.  A.,  897. 

Choate,  David,  778. 

Choate,  Leonard,  778. 

Choate,  Robert,  887. 

Choate,  Robert  B.,  740. 

Choate,  Rufus,  523,  739,  768,  771,  775, 

777,  778,  788,  821,  823,  824,  924. 

Chocolate  manufacture,  267,  268. 

Christian  Brothers,  581. 

Chubb,  Pascoe,  146,  147. 

Church  architecture,  1080-1082. 

Churches  of  Essex  County,  633-685. 

Churches  and  religions : 

Anabaptist,  84,  104,  634,  642,  694. 

Anglican,  634,  636. 

Antinomian,  661,  694. 

Arian,  661. 

Arminian,  661. 

Baptist,  639,  642-645,  648,  651,  676,  684, 
932,  952,  976,  977,  982. 

Calvinist,  646,  649,  659,  660,  665,  670, 
678,  931,  1055. 

Catholic,  183,  580-582,  640,  647,  661, 
685,  704,  803,  952,  961,  982,  986. 

Christian  Science,  657. 

Congregational,  634,  638-641,  646,  648, 
694,  655,  657,  663,  664,  670,  674,  675, 
677,  679,  683,  684,  801,  804,  81 1,  981. 

of  England,  78,  79,  200,  633,  638,  639, 
648,  799,  801,  803,  81 1,  1081. 

Episcopal,  636-639,  683,  1009. 

Friends  (see  Quakers). 

Hopkinsians,  659,  660. 

Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  966. 

Jesuits,  64,  84,  101,  520,  521. 

Jews,  661. 

Methodist,  639,  644-646. 

Mohammedan,  661. 

Pelagians,  661. 

Presbyterian,  634,  639,  670,  674,  676. 

Protestant  Episcopal  (see  Episcopal). 

Puritans,  36,  37,  64,  78,  82,  87,  96,  99, 
102-104,  1 14,  120,  122,  126,  127,  130, 
165,  247,  387,  517,  561,  589,  604,  633, 
636,  638,  648,  649,  654,  685,  695,  738, 
744-746,  754,  760,  793,  797-799,  804, 
807,  808,  813,  816,  822,  953,  1031, 
1034  1038,  1064,  1080-1082. 

Quakers,  84,  100,  101,  104,  200,  241, 
246,  4 33,  601,  634,  639-642,  644,  652, 
717,  808. 

Roman  Catholic  (see  Catholic). 

Sabellians,  661. 

Seekers,  634. 

Separatists,  634,  636,  648,  799,  801. 

Society  of  Friends  (see  Quakers). 

Socinians,  661. 

Unitarian,  639,  646,  647,  659,  661,  680, 
722,  724,  924,  931. 

Universalist,  639,  646,  661,  927. 


Churchill,  Sarah,  202,  218,  219. 

Churchill,  Walter  I.,  947. 

Chute,  Lionel,  551. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  262,  444,  619,  703,  720, 
934,  952. 

Citizens’  Cooperative  Bank  of  Haverhill, 
904- 

City  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  900. 

Clan-na-Gael,  965. 

Clark,  Clara,  969. 

Clark,  George  B.,  571. 

Clark,  Hobart,  578. 

Clark,  Hubert  Lyman,  177. 

Clark,  Mr.,  346,  841,  953- 
Clark,  Stephen  C.,  625. 

Clark,  Thomas,  371. 

Clark,  Thomas  M.,  371,  898,  910. 

Clark,  Victor  Selden,  270. 

Clark  house,  1084 

Clark  School  for  the  Deaf,  588. 

Clark  University,  587. 

Clarke,  Daniel.  1075. 

Clarke,  John,  862,  863. 

Clarke,  William,  1060. 

Clay,  Henry,  715,  725,  823. 

Clay  (earth),  3,  9,  17,  22,  27,  28,  1064, 
1065. 

Clayton  Act,  443. 

Cleav eland,  Nehemiah,  562,  589. 

Cleaves,  Anne,  1067. 

Clement,  Job,  240. 

Cleveland,  George,  908. 

Cleveland,  Richard  J.,  356. 

Cliff  Walk,  1044 

Cliftondale,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  263, 
967. 

Clinton,  DeWitt,  468. 

Clock-making,  1087. 

Clothing  of  settlers,  96-98. 

Cloud,  William,  266. 

Clough,  Elizabeth,  932. 

Clough,  Josiah  B.,  932. 

Clough,  Mr.,  844. 

Coal  period,  8,  9,  15. 

Coats,  Marion,  578. 

Cobbet,  Thomas,  107,  126. 

Cochichawick,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  696, 
750,  948. 

Cochichawick  Brook,  426. 

Cochichawick  Lake,  5,  1046. 
Cochin-China,  376. 

Cochituate,  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
953- 

Cochran,  Emelie  B.,  627. 

Cochran,  Thomas,  619,  621,  622,  624,  626, 
627. 

Cod  fishing,  279,  281,  286,  287,  299,  312. 
Coddington,  William,  80. 

Codman,  John  (Codman  Press),  933. 
Coffin,  Charles  A.,  436,  437,  439. 
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Coffin,  Joshua,  836,  844,  846,  877,  1000, 
1021. 

Coffin,  Robert  Stevenson,  690,  705. 

Coffin  (Coffyn),  Tristram,  466. 

Coffin,  William  B.,  383. 

Coffin’s  Beach,  28,  1042. 

Cogswell,  John  Bear  Doane,  90,  150, 
1092. 

Cogswell,  Nathaniel,  108. 

Coinage,  118,119,  1054,  1063;  also  see 
Banks,  banking  and  insurance,  881-912. 
Coke,  Edward,  745. 

Colby,  George  J.  L.,  260. 

Colby  and  Lunt,  383. 

Cole,  Ann,  185-187. 

Cole,  Anna  B.,  612. 

Cole,  Arthur  Harrison,  270. 

Cole,  Edward  B.,  Mrs.,  608. 

Cole,  John  N.,  936. 

Cole,  Moses  Dupre,  1088,  1089. 

Coleman,  Thomas,  1090. 

“Collapse  therapy,”  859. 

Collins,  Alfred  E.,  899. 

Collins,  Charles  A.,  899. 

Collins,  Ezekiel,  548. 

Collins,  Henry  Bascom,  38. 

Collins,  J.  W.,  290,  292,  293,  295-297. 
Collins  Cove,  1039. 

Collins’  Pond,  460. 

Colman,  Henry,  397. 

Colombo,  Ceylon,  357. 

Colored  people,  see  Negroes. 

Colson,  Elizabeth,  220. 

Columbia  University,  587. 

Columbian  Centinel,  1026. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  74,  276,  289,  374, 
618,  625. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  619. 

Combs,  manufacture  of,  265,  266. 

Comets,  1014-1016. 

Commercial  Travellers,  Order  of  United 
964. 

Committee  of  Safety,  494,  529,  872. 
Commonwealth  Defense  Act.,  543. 
Communication  and  Transportation,  457- 
5ir. 

Companions  of  the  Forest,  965. 

Company  of  Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  966. 
Conant,  Roger,  76,  77,  78,  601,  638,  796, 
797,  904- 

Conant,  Ruth,  969. 

Conant,  William,  605. 

“Conciliatory  Resolutions,”  776. 

Concklin  brothers,  1055. 

Concord,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  5,  40, 
130,  151,  232,  459,  494,  527,  529,  709, 
710,  747,  959. 

Concord,  New  Hampshire,  30,  144,  153 
476,  657. 

Conflagrations,  421,  425,  919,  973-989. 


Connecticut,  9,  n,  14,  52,  136,  160,  164, 
169,  175,  437,  492,  521,  618,  658,  676, 
764,  861,  1080. 

Connecticut  River  and  Valley,  9,  10,  11, 
20,  27,  154,  160,  184. 

Connell,  Raymond  M.,  894. 

Conomo  Point,  1039. 

Consolidated  Electric  Lamp  Company, 
440. 

Consolidated  Lobster  Company,  1045. 
Consolidated  and  McKay  Lasting  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  443. 

Constantinople,  Turkey,  837. 

Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  776,  815. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  776. 
825. 

Consumption  (tuberculosis),  857-860. 
Continental  Congress,  530,  821,  888. 
Continental  currency,  888. 

Cook,  James,  358. 

Cook,  James  G.,  994. 

Cook,  Zebedee,  906. 

Cook-Oliver  house,  1085,  1089. 

Cooke,  Caleb,  597. 

Cooke,  Justice,  105. 

Cooking  utensils,  1056,  1057,  1060;  also 
see  Pottery. 

Coole,  Helen  C.,  969. 

Coole,  Marion,  969. 

Coolidge,  Calvin,  574,  575,  739. 

Cooney,  Daniel,  910. 

Cooper,  Peter,  468. 

Cooperative  banks,  903-905. 

Copeland,  Melvin  Thomas,  249. 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  602,  1068,  1101. 
Copp,  Samuel,  263. 

Copperas,  9. 

Corey,  Bernard  F.,  895. 

Corey,  Giles,  21 1,  229. 

Corey,  Martha,  208,  210,  21 1,  228,  602. 
Corlis,  Thomas,  845. 

Corne,  Michele  Felice,  599,  1089-1091. 
Cornelius,  Charles  Over,  1064,  1073,  1104. 
Corning,  Howard,  604. 

Corning,  John,  1060,  1074. 

Cornwall,  England,  284. 

Cornwallis,  George,  533. 

Corwin,  George,  114. 

Corwin,  Jonathan,  196,  203,  208,  212,  218, 
224,  227,  229,  755. 

Cotterell,  Capt.,  993. 

Cotton,  John,  745. 

Cotton  manufactures,  see  Textile  manu¬ 
factures,  246-251,  4 1 7-43 1. 

Couch,  Albert  I..  900. 

Counselors,  see  Bench  and  Bar,  743-789. 
Court  of  Admiralty,  764. 

Court  of  Assistants,  81,  197,  226,  747, 
749-751- 

Court  of  Chancery,  High,  759,  764. 
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Court,  Circuit,  of  U.  S.,  765. 

Court  of  Calanthe,  Order  of  the,  966. 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  395,  567,  761- 
763,  771.  872. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Circuit,  762. 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Inferior,  758, 
759-76i,  765. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  (of  Maine), 
258. 

Court,  Connecticut,  516. 

Court,  County,  99,  188,  604,  613,  643, 
749,  75C  758,  862. 

Court,  District,  of  U.  S.,  772,  816. 

Court,  General,  77,  81,  84,  87,  88,  91,  97, 
99,  100,  105,  107,  ii;^  1 18,  1 19,  121, 

141,  230,  232,  240,  247,  254.  255,  278, 

279,  303,  394,  519,  522,  548-550,  562, 
571,  640,  642,  650,  653,  693,  706,  716, 

744-752,  754,  756,  758-760,  764,  802, 

804,  807,  809,  813,  815,  821,  862,  863, 

872,  882,  884,  885,  887,  954  998,  999, 

1063,  1066,  1105. 

Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
759-762. 

Court  of  Insolvency,  763. 

Court  of  Judicature,  Superior,  229,  758- 

761,  763-765.  /68. 

Court  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  759. 
Court,  Magistrate’s,  751. 

Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  227,  229, 
230,  232,  754-757- 

Court.  Petty  Commissioner’s,  731. 

Court  of  Pleas  and  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 

758- 

Court,  Police  District,  762,  763. 

Court,  Probate,  749,  763,  764,  872. 

Court,  Quarter  (Quarterly),  102,  744, 
748-75I. 

Court,  Quarter,  Inferior,  750,  751. 

Court.  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
758,  759- 

Court,  Selectmen’s,  751. 

Court,  Strangers’,  749,  751. 

Court,  Superior,  226,  613,  758,  763,  764, 

778. 

Court,  Supreme,  443,  573,  727,  923. 
Court,  Supreme  Judicial,  660,  680.  683, 
761,  763,  765,  769,  771,  772,  776,  777, 
782,  787. 

Court,  Supreme,  of  U.  S.,  772,  773,  777, 

77 9.  823,  824. 

Courts,  also  see  Bench  and  Bar,  743-789. 
Courtship  in  early  days,  99. 

Cousins.  Frank,  1082,  1104. 

Cox,  Alice  A.,  969. 

Cox,  Benjamin,  600. 

Crackwood’s  Ledge,  997. 

Cradock,  Matthew,  37,  79,  797,  799,  800. 
803. 

Crafts  and  arts,  1051-1105. 

Cretaceous  age.  14.  17. 


Crewel  work,  1067,  1068. 

Crocker,  George  Glover,  510. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  138,  651,  1052. 
Cromwell,  Philip,  114. 

Crosby,  Alpheus,  585. 

Cross,  Rolf,  344,  371,  372. 

Cross,  Stephen,  371,  372. 

Cross,  William,  371. 

Crouch,  Mary,  919. 

Crowninshield,  Benjamin  William,  358, 
821-823. 

Crowninshield,  George,  358,  822,  1038. 
Crowninshield,  Hannah,  1100. 
Crowninshield,  Richard,  784,  785. 
Crowninshields,  the,  365,  368. 

Crown  Point,  New  York,  525. 
Cruikshank,  Hannah,  1100. 

Crystal  Lake,  875. 

Cuba,  260,  326,  539-542. 

Cudworth,  James,  653. 

Culacut,  steward,  129. 

Currant,  Roger  L-,  948. 

Curren,  Mr.,  206. 

Currier,  Capt.,  315. 

Currier,  Charles  H.,  and  Company,  383. 
Currier,  David,  252. 

Currier,  George  E.,  383. 

Currier,  John,  380,  382,  383. 

Currier,  John  James,  264,  341,  343,  345. 
384,  453,  5io,  628,  767,  788,  839,  846, 
847,  862,  864,  877,  906,  907,  912,  1063, 
1078,  1104. 

Currier,  Mary  P.,  962. 

Currier,  William,  383. 

Currier  and  Cameron,  446. 

Currier  and  Townsend,  380,  381. 

Curtis,  C.  L.,  894. 

Curtis,  George  W.,  948. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  375,  471,  554,  610,  739, 
768.  775,  821,  823,  824,  894. 

Cushing,  John  N.,  383. 

Cushing,  John  P.,  415. 

Cushing,  Thomas  C.,  919-923. 

Customs  of  early  days,  73-122. 

Cutler,  John,  865. 

Cutler,  Manasseh,  166. 

Cutler,  Samuel,  907. 

Cutler,  Temple,  399. 

Cutler,  William  D.,  319. 

Cutshamache  (Indian  sachem),  36. 

Cutts,  Richard,  864,  865. 

Cyclone  of  1890,  1003. 

Dabney,  John,  919. 

Dagyr,  John  Adam,  245,  246. 

Daily  Evening  Item,  926. 

Daily  life  of  settlers,  73-122. 

Dairying,  388,  389,  395,  397,  403,  404, 
406. 

Dallin,  Cyrus  Edwin,  154. 

Dallivan’s  Neck,  1026. 
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Dalton,  Michael,  350,  351,  774,  839. 
Dalton,  Tristram,  362. 

Dalton  Club,  774. 

Dame,  Charles  C.,  948. 

Dames  of  Malta,  963. 

Damon,  Robin,  925. 

Dana,  Francis,  772,  816. 

Dana,  Joseph,  770. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  779,  824. 

Danby,  Vermont,  449. 

Dane,  Nathan,  258,  771. 

Dane  Law  School,  777. 

Dane  Street  Beach,  1042. 

Danforth,  Albion  L.,  857. 

Danforth,  Helen,  969. 

Danforth,  Thomas,  208. 

Danvers,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  8,  18,  121, 
164-166,  174,  176,  239,  241-244,  256, 
261,  262,  377,  388,  395,  397,  400,  403, 

406,  407,  433,  435,  436,  440,  463,  474, 

480,  482,  si  1,  527,  528,  537,  55L  582, 

596,  613,  639,  643,  645-647,  740,  762, 
776,  778,  781,  812,  819,  824,  841,  842, 

856,  868,  872,  891,  948,  949,  954,  957, 

962,  967,  969,  989,  1041,  1047,  1065, 
1079,  1081,  1089,  1096. 

Danvers  Cooperative  Bank,  904. 

Danvers  Historical  Society,  270,  51 1. 
Danvers  Iron  Works,  258. 

Danvers  River,  177,  1042. 

Danvers  Savings  Bank,  900. 

Danvers  State  Hospital,  857,  967,  968. 
Danversport,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  258. 
Danversware,  1065. 

Dark  days  of  1716  and  1780,  no,  in, 
1014,  1016-1018. 

Dartmouth  College,  154,  585,  669,  736, 
77 8,  823,  869. 

Daughters  of  America,  966. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
627. 

Daughters  of  Isabella,  961. 

Daughters  of  Liberty,  966. 

Daughters  of  St.  George,  966. 

Daughters  of  Scotia,  966. 

Davenport,  Ensign,  133. 

Davenport,  Harriet,  872. 

Davenport,  John,  872. 

Davenport,  Lieut.,  129,  133. 

Davenport,  Moses,  907,  910. 

Davenport,  Richard,  87. 

Davies,  Arthur,  625. 

Davis,  Aaron,  910. 

Davis,  Andrew  McFarland,  883,  912. 
Davis,  Anna  Cabot,  825. 

Davis,  Eleazar,  151,  153. 

Davis,  Frank  E.,  330. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  539. 

Davis,  John,  772. 

Davis,  John  B.,  947. 

Davis,  Judge,  1023. 


Davis,  Mr.,  149,  580. 

Davis,  Raymond  O.,  948. 

Davis,  William,  282,  321,  910. 

Davis,  William  Thomas,  247,  452,  756, 
757,  77 o,  777,  778,  788. 

Davis  and  Furber  Machine  Company, 
440-442. 

Davys,  John,  1053. 

Day,  Clive,  270. 

Day,  Jeremiah,  508. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  987. 

Dead  Letter  Office,  501. 

Dean,  A.  W.,  510. 

Dearborn,  Harry  E.,  947. 

Deaverix,  Robert,  841. 
de  Cheverus,  Rev.,  647. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  398,  529, 
638,  698,  809,  821,  1031. 

De  Courcy,  Charles  A.,  775. 

Dedham,  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  459, 
607. 

Deer  Island,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  466, 
733,  781,  996,  1001. 

Deer  Jump  Falls,  412. 

Deerfield,  Franklin  County,  Mass.,  130, 
136,  137,  517,  519,  521. 

De  Forest,  John  William,  49. 

Degree  of  Honor,  966. 

Degree  of  Pocahontas,  962. 

De  Kay’s  snake,  175. 

“de  la  Guard,  Theodore,”  693. 
de  la  Mare,  Walter,  738. 

Deland,  Tucker,  600. 

Delaware,  500. 

Delaware  Bay,  165. 

Deltas,  7,  23,  24,  27. 

De  Molay  Order,  949. 

De  Monts,  Sieur  (Pierre  de  Gast),  276. 
Demosmaker,  Johannes,  865. 

Denby,  agent,  427. 

Denison,  Daniel,  692. 

Denison,  Major,  551. 

Denison,  Patience  Dudley,  692. 

Denmark,  and  Danes,  1097. 

Dennison,  Daniel,  139,  517. 

Dennison  University,  Ohio,  618. 
Denworth,  Katharine  M.,  578. 

Derby,  Capt.,  841. 

Derby,  Charles,  356., 

Derby,  Elias  Hasket,  353,  562,  1077,  1079, 
1085,  1091,  1093. 

Derby,  Ezekiel  Hersey,  39 7. 

Derby,  Richard,  350,  351. 

Derby,  family,  356,  531,  599,  1068. 

Derby  Wharf,  354,  355,  368,  378,  602. 
de  Rouville,  M.,  148,  521. 

Derry,  New  Hampshire,  733. 

Des  Chaillons,  Commander,  148. 
de  Silhouette,  Etienne,  1094. 

Desmond,  William  D.,  282. 

De  Soto,  Fernando,  276. 
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Detroit,  Michigan,  153. 

Devereux  Beach,  1042. 

Devonian  age.  7,  8,  159. 

Devonshire,  England,  79 7,  863. 

Dewey,  George,  540. 

Dexter,  “Lord,”  889. 

Dexter,  Thomas,  254. 

Dexter,  Timothy,  268,  360,  889,  1046, 
1078. 

Dickens,  Charles,  499. 

Dickenson,  John,  1096. 

Dickerson,  Philemon,  241. 

Dickinson,  Emily,  698. 

Dickinson,  James,  1070. 

Diesel  engine,  301. 

Dillon  Machine  Company,  442. 

Dimond,  Edward,  112,  113. 

Dinosaurs,  n,  14,  17,  20. 

Diorite,  7,  8,  15. 

Diphtheria,  843-846. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the 
World  War,  966. 

Disasters,  see  Great  disasters  and  strange 
phenomena,  973-1028. 

Diseases,  see  Medicine  and  public  hygiene, 

829-877- 

Distel,  Bertha,  970. 

Dixon,  Roland  Burrage,  52. 

“Dixy's  Horse-Boat,”  467. 

Doctors  of  medicine,  see  Medicine  and 
public  hygiene,  829-877. 

Dodge,  Allen  W.,  400. 

Dodge,  Ernest  S.,  159. 

Dodge,  Mary  Abigail,  714,  717,  722,  731, 

735- 

Dodge,  Mr.,  1096. 

Dodge,  Pickering,  662. 

Dodge,  Stanley  D.,  333. 

Dogtown  Common,  Essex  County,  Mass., 
20,  740,  1031,  1045. 

Doland,  Katherine,  554. 

Dole,  John,  341. 

Dole,  Mr.,  556. 

Dole,  Nathaniel,  605. 

Dole,  Richard,  341,  864. 

Dorchester,  Daniel,  645. 

Dorchester,  England,  75,  76,  77,  78,  794, 
797- 

Dorchester,  Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  36, 
218.  230,  748. 

“Dorchester  Adventurers,”  795. 
Dorchester  Charter,  601. 

Dorchester  Company,  275,  277,  279,  796, 
1032. 

“Doughboy”  war  memorial,  522. 

Douglas,  Charles  H.  S.,  912. 

Douglas,  Mr.,  471,  928. 

Douglas-Lithgow,  Robert  Alexander,  67. 
Douglass,  Frederick,  714. 


Dove,  John,  621,  958. 

Dover,  New  Hampshire,  9,  4 22,  473,  751, 
781,  980. 

Dow,  Arthur  Wesley,  1102. 

Dow,  George  Francis,  270,  510,  606,  629, 
740,  1060,  1066-1068,  1070,  1091,  1092, 
1096,  1104,  1105. 

Dow,  Hazel,  970. 

Downing,  Amos  W.,  904. 

Downing,  Emmanuel,  103. 

Downs,  James  E.,  948. 

Dracut,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  359, 

427. 

Drake,  Francis,  276,  373. 

Drake,  writer  on  Indians,  67. 

Draper,  Warren  F.,  934,  936. 

Dress  of  settlers,  96-98. 

Drinkwater,  Anna,  968. 

Drinkwater,  Capt.,  996. 

Driver,  William,  376. 

Droughts,  1002,  1006. 

Drown,  Richard  W.,  954. 

Druids,  Ancient  Order  of,  964. 

Drumlins,  17,  18,  29. 

Dry  Tortugas,  736. 

Duchambon,  Chevalier,  523. 

Dudley,  Anne,  see  Bradstreet,  Anne  Dud¬ 
ley. 

Dudley,  David  A.,  793. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  758,  809. 

Dudley,  Patience,  see  Denison,  Patience 
Dudley. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  80,  130,  148,  520,  521, 
692,  695,  696,  748,  800,  806,  807,  81 1. 
Dummer,  Jeremiah,  1063,  1087. 

Dummer,  Richard,  748. 

Dummer,  William,  522,  562,  1009;  also 
see  Governor  Dummer  Academy. 
Dummer  Academy,  399,  589,  775. 
Dummer’s  Falls,  250. 

Dunes,  29. 

Dunlap,  William,  1098,  1100,  1101,  1104. 
Dunstable,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  128, 
1 5 1,  232. 

Duston,  Hannah,  144-147. 

Duston,  Thomas,  144,  145. 

Dutch,  the,  186,  290,  316,  347,  351,  357, 
640,  1015,  1057. 

Dutch  Guiana,  361. 

Dwellings,  91-94,  1053-1060. 

Dwinell,  John,  397. 

Dyeing,  1067,  1068. 

Dyer,  Walter  Alden,  1061,  1063,  1104. 

Eabourne,  Thomas,  240. 

Eagles,  Fraternal  Order  of,  966. 

Eakins,  Thomas,  625. 

Eames,  Edward  W.,  567. 

Eames,  Rebecca,  228. 
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Earle,  Alice  (Morse),  270. 

Early  industries,  237-271 ;  also  see  Arts 
and  crafts. 

Earthenware,  1064,  1065;  also  see  Indian 
utensils,  39,  40,  64-68. 

Earthquakes,  1004-1014. 

East  Boston,  Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  468. 
East  Bradford,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  645. 
East  Gloucester,  Essex  County,  Mass., 
645,  740,  1039. 

East  India  Marine  Hall  (and  Museum), 
594.  597,  1076,  1077,  1092. 

East  India  Marine  Society,  166,  594-597, 
600. 

East  Indies,  353-358,  361,  368,  373,  376, 
378-380,  382,  602,  1044;  also  see  India. 
East  Lynn,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  954, 
967-970,  1042. 

East  Point  (Nahant),  7. 

East  Saugus,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  40, 
949- 

Eastern  Point  (Gloucester),  1039,  1040, 
1045. 

Eastern  Railroad,  287,  981. 

Eastern  Star,  Order  of  the,  949. 

Eastman,  Charles,  154. 

Easton,  John,  133. 

Easton,  Nicholas,  240. 

Easty,  Mary,  211,  212,  221,  228,  851. 
Eaton,  James  B.,  950. 

Eaton,  Thomas,  557. 

Economy  Cooperative  Bank  of  Merrimac, 
903,  904. 

Eddy,  Mary  Baker  Glover,  657,  685. 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  870,  871. 

Edison  General  Electric  Company,  436, 
438,  439- 

Edmands,  J.  Wiley,  415,  421,  422. 

Eduart,  Auguste,  1094. 

Education,  547-589  ;  also  see  Religion  in 
Essex  County,  633-685. 

Edvrards,  Bela  B.,  672. 

Edwards,  Bessie  Rochester,  968. 

Edwards,  Clarence  Ransom,  543. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  558,  636,  649,  66 7, 
72i,  793- 

Edwards,  Justin,  672,  935. 

Edwards,  Mrs.,  735. 

Edwards,  Richard,  584,  585. 

Edwardses,  the,  346. 

Egg  Rock,  991. 

Egypt,  261. 

Ehrenbaum,  Ernst,  321. 

El  Caney,  Cuba,  541. 

Eldey,  Mr.,  162. 

Eldredge,  Ellen  Willis,  729. 

Eldredge,  Emelyn,  727. 

Eldredge,  Sara  Payson  Willis,  729. 
Eldridge,  Mildred,  969. 

Electric  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  91 1. 


Electrical  industry,  436-440. 

Eliot,  John,  49,  120,  130,  131,  862. 

Eliot,  Mr.,  537. 

Elizabeth  Islands,  19. 

Elks,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of,  942,  961. 

Elliot,  Mr.,  162. 

Elliott,  Andrew,  243. 

Ellis,  Polly,  1069. 

Ellison,  Mr.,  955. 

Elmira,  New  York,  162. 

Embargo  Act.,  250,  359,  364,  376,  772, 
777,  817,  920,  975. 

Embroidery,  1068,  1105. 

Emerson,  Benjamin  Kendall,  30. 

Emerson,  John,  655. 

Emerson,  Jonathan,  147. 

Emerson,  Joseph,  559. 

Emerson’s  apparatus,  855. 

Emery,  John,  863,  864. 

Emery,  Michael,  262,  444. 

Emery,  Mr.,  1000. 

Emery’s  Hill,  836. 

Emilio,  Shepard  G.,  598. 

Emmerton,  W.  H.,  635. 

Endeavors  (at  Salem  Harbor),  355. 
Endecott,  Alice,  797. 

Endecott,  John,  see  Endicott,  John. 
Endecott,  Thomas,  797. 

Endicott  (Endecott),  John,  37,  75,  77,  78, 
79,  80,  81,  85,  102,  1 15,  127,  132,  198, 
256,  259,  277,  393,  550,  593-596,  601, 
038,  748,  796,  797,  799,  800,  802-805, 
808,  1067,  1090. 

Endicott,  William  Crowninshield,  597, 

(  598,  604,  771,  775,  1079. 

“Engine,  The”  (periodical),  928. 

England,  76,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  92,  105, 

1 18,  1 19,  120,  181,  183,  198,  233,  237, 
245,  247,  249-251,  254,  259,  267,  276, 
277,  279,  290,  340,  345,  347,  350-352, 
37A  374,  39i,  394,  40i,  467,  492,  498, 
507-509,  520,  523,  526,  533-536,  558, 
593,  633,  634,  636-638,  640,  644,  647, 

648,  651,  653,  693,  694,  704,  707,  710, 

713,  714  720,  728,  743-746,  758,  760, 

764,  766,  773,  794-8oo,  805,  808,  809, 

813,  817,  830,  833,  842,  846,  849,  862, 

864,  870,  882,  888,  923,  951,  958,  965, 

996,  1013-1015,  1019,  1033,  1038,  1054, 
1055,  1058,  1062,  1064,  1066-1068,  1072, 
1082,  1084,  1090,  1093,  1097,  1102;  also 
see  English,  the. 

English,  Philip,  108,  21 1,  213,  1068. 
English,  Susannah,  1068. 

English,  the,  36,  37,  41,  50,  51,  57,  58, 
62,  64,  67,  68,  74,  89,  hi,  120,  125, 
126,  127,  128,  131,  132,  133,  135,  136, 

137,  148,  151,  254,  258,  266,  297,  341, 

348,  35L  39L  393,  406,  502,  515,  517, 

519,  520,  522,  523,  529,  531,  533,  535. 
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60-4.  639,  744,  783,  834,  933,  950,  958, 
1006,  1013.  1022,  1033,  1035,  10  77,  1081- 
10S4,  1086,  1087,  1089;  also  see  Eng¬ 
land. 

Engraving,  1095,  1096. 

Enon,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  750. 

Epes,  Daniel,  550. 

Epes,  Samuel,  842. 

Epidemics,  see  Medicine  and  public  hy¬ 
giene,  829-877;  see  Plague  of  1616- 
1617. 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  683. 
Epping,  New  Hampshire,  19. 

Equitable  Cooperative  Bank  of  Lvnn, 

903-905- 

Ericsson.  John,  373. 

Erie,  Lake,  31. 

Eskers,  24-28. 

Eskimos,  38,  39,  42,  163. 

Essenic  Order,  Ancient,  965. 

“Essex"  (now  Lawrence),  Essex  Countv, 
Mass.,  417. 

Essex,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  239,  242, 
245,  268,  293.  295,  332,  333,  382,  403,’ 
477,  523,  643-646,  701,  762,  780,  956, 
957,  967,  969,  993,  1039,  1040,  1042, 

1043- 

Essex  Agricultural  Society,  394,  396,  399, 
61 1,  1043. 

Essex  Bank,  of  Salem,  889,  890. 

Essex  Banner,  926. 

Essex  Company,  414,  417,  423,  440. 

Essex  County  Agricultural  School,  397, 

407. 

Essex  County  Bar  Association,  770,  771. 
Essex  County  Democrat,  926. 

Essex  County,  England,  800. 

Essex  County  Freeman,  924. 

Essex  County  Grange,  957. 

Essex  County  Health  Association,  858. 
Essex  County  Law  Library,  613. 

Essex  County  Mills,  428. 

Essex  County  Natural  History  Society, 
166,  596,  600,  925. 

Essex  County  organized.  750. 

Essex  County  Pomona  Grange,  957,  958; 

also  see  Pomona  Grange. 

Essex  Eagle,  929. 

Essex  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  699,  908. 

“Essex.  Flower  of,”  136,  138,  519. 

Essex  Gazette,  267,  601,  915-918,  1096. 
Essex  Historical  Society,  595,  596. 

Essex  Institute,  The,  6,  13,  26,  30,  41, 
43.  108,  115,  166,  182,  196,  222,  253, 

269-271,  342.  367,  384,  390,  467,  468, 

506.  510,  518,  532,  596,  597,  600-602, 
604,  61 1,  614,  628,  629,  635,  662,  691, 

708,  743.  774,  831,  835,  837,  877,  925. 

1057,  1067,  1068,  1079,  1086-1088,  1091, 
1092,  1098,  1102. 


Essex  Journal  and  Merrimac  Packet,  926. 
Essex  Junto  of  1789-1811,  362,  815-822. 
Essex  Merino  Sheep  Company,  396. 
Essex  Mill,  426. 

Essex  Mills  Company,  428. 

Essex  North  District  Medical  Society, 
861. 

Essex  Patriot,  1098,  1104. 

Essex  Result  of  1778,  815. 

Essex  Revolt  of  1689,  809-811. 

Essex  River,  339. 

Essex  Sanitorium,  831,  858-860,  967,  968. 
Essex  Savings  Bank  of  Lawrence,  898, 
900,  901. 

Essex  South  District  Medical  Society, 
611,  861. 

Etowiah,  Georgia,  616,  619. 

Europe,  and  Europeans,  10,  15,  35,  56, 
90,  160,  165,  169,  172,  175,  245,  266, 
2 76,  284,  293,  344,  347,  348,  352,  359, 

361,  368,  369,  3 73,  374,  376,  508,  520, 

523,  531,  533,  538,  539,  542,  587,  593, 

598,  610,  620,  626,  704,  719,  722,  823, 

825,  837,  956,  1013,  1038,  1054,  1077, 
1079,  1090,  1093,  1102. 

Evans,  Frank  E.,  959. 

Evans,  Mabel,  969. 

Eveleth,  Caroline,  71 1. 

Eveleth,  James,  887. 

Eveleth,  Lucy  M.,  612. 

Everett,  Edward,  138. 

Everett  Mills,  423,  441,  451. 

Ewell,  John  Louis,  264. 

Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  4 66,  473,  562, 
658,  706,  737,  751,  780.  782,  1021. 
Explorers,  early,  73-75. 

Ex-Service  Men’s  Exchange,  968. 

Fabyan  and  Douglas,  928. 

Factories,  see  Early  industries,  237-271  ; 

see  Later  industries,  411-453. 

Fairbanks  house,  607. 

Fairfield,  Connecticut,  130. 

Fall  River,  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  19, 
425. 

Falmouth,  Maine,  494,  775. 

Fansher,  Dr.,  842. 

Far  East,  the,  376,  380,  533. 

Farmer,  John,  701. 

Farmers’  Institute,  405. 

Farming,  387-408. 

Farnham,  Daniel,  765-767,  839. 

Farntem,  Sibyll,  870. 

Farr,  George,  79. 

Farrar,  Samuel,  5/8,  771- 
Farrar,  ’Squire,  579. 

Farrar,  Thomas,  220. 

Farrington,  Jacob,  153. 

Farwell,  Asa,  579. 

Farwell,  Lieut.,  151. 

Faulkner,  Abigail,  228. 
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Faulkner,  Edward,  139. 

Faunce,  Carlos  P.,  910. 

Fay,  Joseph  S.,  419. 

Fay,  Richard,  401. 

Felch,  Cheever,  1026-1028. 

Feldspar,  4. 

Fellows,  Ephraim,  845. 

Fellows,  Hannah,  845. 

Felt,  Joseph  Barlow,  82,  333,  690,  701, 
702,  1054,  1078,  1079,  1088-1090,  1094, 
1095,  hoi,  1104. 

Felton,  Cornelius  Conway,  560,  690,  719. 
“Fern,  Fanny,”  728,  729. 

Ferries,  465-467;  also  see  Transportation 
and  Communication. 

Ferry  Road,  252. 

Fertilizer  manufacturing,  451. 

Fessenden,  John  N.,  468. 

Field  Museum,  619. 

Figureheads,  1077. 

Fiji  Islands,  359,  376. 

Finlay,  Hugh,  494. 

Fire  irons,  1056,  1057. 

Fire  protection,  1 18,  1054. 

Fireplaces,  1056,  1057. 

Fires,  421,  425,  919,  973-989- 
Firman,  Thomas,  1054. 

Firmin,  Giles,  692,  861,  862. 

First  Universal  Humanitarian  Society, 
966. 

Fish  bait  industry,  332. 

Fish  Commission,  U.  S.,  296. 

Fish,  curing  of,  31 1. 

Fish  and  Fisheries,  U.  S.  Commission  of, 
333- 

Fish,  food  value  of,  333. 

Fish,  local  preferences  for,  326,  327. 

Fish  mail  orders,  330,  331. 

Fish  meal  production,  328. 

Fish  merchandising,  319-327. 

Fish,  waste  products  of,  327-329. 

Fisher,  Charles  E.,  450. 

Fisher,  John,  1002,  1003. 

Fisheries,  275-335,  524,  1045;  also  see 
Fishing. 

Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Marine,  332. 
Fisheries,  U.  S.  Bureau  of,  331. 
Fisherman’s  life,  315-319. 

Fishermen’s  training,  108,  109. 

Fishers  Island,  18. 

Fishing,  1031,  1037,  1038,  1041 ;  also  see 
Fisheries. 

Fishing  boat,  development  of,  288-302. 
Fishing  methods,  302-311. 

Fiske,  Gen.,  1089. 

Fiske,  John,  122,  550.  651,  655,  656,  850, 
852,  877- 

Fiske,  Thomas,  548. 

Fitch,  Albert  Parker,  683. 

Fitch,  Ferris,  673. 

Fitch,  Rev.,  844. 


Fitchburg,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  14. 
Fitts,  Edward  A.,  904. 

Fitzgerald,  Gerald  A.,  282,  299,  320,  320. 
Fitzhugh,  V.  M.,  959,  960. 

Flagg,  Annie  T.,  857. 

Flagg,  Burton  S.,  900,  91 1. 

Flagg,  John  D.,  935,  936. 

Flagg,  Timothy,  932,  933- 
Flagg,  Wilson,  690,  711,  712. 

Flax  Pond,  251,  875. 

Fletcher,  Pearl,  969. 

Flint,  Edward,  835. 

Florence,  Italy,  727. 

Florida,  55,  161,  262,  617,  953. 

Flowers,  see  Natural  history  ;  see  Scenery. 
Flynt,  Henry,  1072. 

Foerste,  August  Frederic,  159. 

Fogg,  Ralf,  748. 

Foley,  Maurice  F.,  905. 

Folly  Cove,  1045. 

Folsom,  Charles,  333. 

Food  of  settlers,  94-96. 

Food  value  of  fish,  333. 

Fool,  The  (periodical),  923. 

Forbes,  Allan,  35. 

Forbes,  Charles  H.,  570,  622. 

Forbes,  Harriette  M.,  1070,  1104. 

Forbush,  Edward  Howe,  178. 

Ford,  Hugh  A.,  959. 

Ford,  James,  95,  101. 

Foresters  of  America,  966. 

Foresters,  Irish  National,  966. 

Forman,  Samuel  Eagle,  246. 

Forester,  Charlotte,  602. 

Forrester  house,  1092. 

Fort  Hill,  809. 

Foss,  Granville  E.,  607. 

Fossils,  5,  7,  9,  14;  also  see  Dinosaurs. 
Foster,  Aaron,  672,  673. 

Foster,  Ann,  228. 

Foster,  Frank  W.,  605. 

Foster,  George,  936. 

Foster,  Isaac,  153. 

Foster,  Joseph,  243. 

Foster,  Lucy,  561. 

Foster,  Miriam,  778. 

Foster,  Moses,  936. 

Foster’s  Pond,  44,  45. 

Fosters,  the,  448. 

Fountain,  George,  864. 

Four  H  clubs,  1044. 

Fowler,  Helen  Batch,  605. 

Fowler,  Joseph,  221. 

Fowler,  Kenneth,  321. 

Fowler,  Mr.,  346. 

Fowler,  S.  P.,  174- 
Fowler’s  toad,  176. 

Fox,  George,  640. 

Foynes,  Thomas  N.,  91 1. 

Framingham,  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
540,  583,  714,  959- 
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France,  68,  148,  245,  276,  285,  352,  404, 
419,  495.  520,  523,  533,  541-544,  582, 
637,  647,  821,  846,  870,  1086,  1090;  also 
see  French,  the. 

Franco- American  Foresters,  966. 
Fr3nco-American  Legion,  960. 

Frankland,  Agnes  Surriage,  1014. 
Frankland,  Charles  Henry,  1013,  1014. 
Franklin.  Benjamin,  493-495,  559,  601, 
644,  728,  944,  1078. 

Franklin,  H.  H.,  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  447. 

Franklin,  Jonathan,  143. 

Franklin  Academy,  152,  559-561. 

Franklin  Library  Association,  612. 
Franklin  Mills,  427. 

Franklin,  New  Hampshire,  427,  430. 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  966. 

Fraternal  Order  of  Orioles,  966. 
Fraternal  organizations,  941-970. 
Freemasons,  see  Masonic  fraternity. 
Freemen’s  requirements,  82. 

Free-Soil  movement,  924. 

Fregere,  H.  D.,  950. 

French,  A.  J.,  962. 

French,  J.  D.  W.,  403. 

French,  Jonathan,  658. 

French,  Ralph  H.,  771. 

French,  Rev.,  581. 

French,  William,  645. 

French,  William  W.,  911. 

French  Artisans  Sussersale  de  Lynn,  966. 
French,  the,  41,  47,  67,  68,  141,  145,  146, 
148,  149,  150,  225,  276,  350-352,  356, 
357,  363.  417,  520-524,  526,  783,  817, 
950,  1043,  1089,  1091,  1094,  1098;  also 
see  France. 

Friend,  Weston  U,  948. 

Friend  (periodical),  923. 

Friends  of  Maine,  966. 

Friends,  Society  of,  see  Churches  and  re¬ 
ligions,  Quakers. 

Frithsen,  Margaret,  969. 

Frost,  Sarah  L.,  623,  629. 

Frothingham,  James,  1101. 

Fruit  growing,  388,  389,  408. 

Frye,  James,  15 1. 

Frye,  Jonathan,  151,  152,  153. 

Fryeburg,  Maine,  151. 

Frye’s  Mills,  474. 

Fuess,  Claude  Moore,  562,  567,  569-571, 
589,  604,  685,  739,  815,  817,  824. 

Fuessle,  Newton  A.,  429,  453. 

Fuller,  Goodman,  218. 

Fuller,  Lieut.,  206. 

Fuller,  Samuel,  79,  799. 

Fulton,  Robert,  258,  384. 

Fundy,  Bay  of,  524. 

Funk  Island,  161. 

Furber.  Charles,  441. 

Furniture,  1055,  1057-1060,  1073-1075, 

1104,  1105. 


Gage,  Thomas,  527. 

Gainsborough,  Thomas,  1088. 

Gale  Hospital,  876. 

Gallop,  skipper,  129,  132. 

Gallows  Hill,  228,  874. 

Game,  wild,  1036,  1037 ;  also  see  Indian 
foods,  59-64;  also  see  Natural  history. 
Games,  manufacture  of,  451. 

Gannon,  Frederic  Augustus,  270. 

Garden  clubs,  1043. 

Gardening,  388,  389,  391,  402,  403,  408. 
Gardner,  Capt.,  138,  148,  519. 

Gardner,  Dr.,  106. 

Gardner,  John,  601. 

Gardner,  Robert,  864. 

Gardner,  Thomas,  795. 

Garfield,  James  Abram,  406. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  375,  689,  707, 
712-716,  731,  823. 

Gazette  and  General  Advertiser,  919. 
Gedney,  Bartholomew,  224-227,  755. 

Gee,  Joshua,  246. 

Genealogical  records,  604. 

General  Electric  Company,  436,  438,  439, 
490,  1042. 

General  Sea  Foods  Company,  330. 

Gent,  Goody,  1061. 

Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  333. 
Geologic  history,  3-31,  387;  also  see  Nat¬ 
ural  history. 

George,  Amos,  980. 

George,  Lake,  153. 

Georges  Bank,  281,  299,  301,  304. 
Georgetown,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  4,  40, 
176,  239,  242,  243,  257,  263,  405,  433, 

474,  519,  537,  552,  556,  639,  643,  646, 

647,  762,  892,  948,  949,  954,  95 7,  9 67, 

9"9,  1047,  1071. 

Georgetown  Savings  Bank,  900. 

Georgia,  533,  669,  673,  713. 

German  Order  of  Harugari,  958. 
Germany,  and  Germans,  417,  509,  542,  544. 
Germany,  Treaty  with,  544,  825. 

Gerrish,  Jacob,  771. 

Gerrish,  Samuel,  344. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  816,  818,  819,  821,  839, 
922. 

Gerrymander  of  1811,  815,  818,  819,  822, 
922. 

Gerrys,  the,  361. 

Geyer,  H.enry  Christian,  1070. 

Ghent,  Treaty  of,  818. 

“Ghost  train,”  445. 

Giants’  Causeway,  12. 

Gibbons,  Grinling,  620. 

Gibney  farm.  1041. 

Gibraltar.  382. 

G'lbert,  Humphrey,  794. 

Gilbert.  John,  734. 

Gile,  Sarah,  244. 

“Giles.  Amos,”  924. 

Gill.  Mrs.,  551. 

Gillis,  “Bossy,”  815,  819. 
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Gilman’s  hotel,  464. 

Girl  Scouts,  1044. 

Glacial  period,  9,  10,  15-31,  160,  387. 
Glanvill,  Joseph,  739. 

Glass  manufacture,  1055. 

Gleason  and  Davis,  441. 

Globe  Steam  Mills,  426. 

Gloucester,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  14,  16, 
20,  31,  4°.  98,  121,  160,  164,  168,  175 
176,  267,  275,  279,  280-283,  286,  288, 

291,  298,  300,  303,  316-319,  322,  323, 

32S-33I,  334,  339,  340,  349,  35°,  361, 
362,  364,  368,  369,  382,  384,  451,  473, 

519,  523,  524,  526,  527,  529,  530,  548, 

549,  55i,  552,  557,  639,  643,  645-647, 
655,  657,  724,  726,  734,  73',  750,  762, 

77i,  816,  819,  838,  841,  872,  877,  888, 

889,  893,  900,  905,  910,  927,  928,  945- 

949,  954,  956,  957,  961,  967,  968,  984, 

989,  992,  1012,  1021,  1025,  1026,  1028, 
1039,  1042,  1043,  1045,  1046,  1056,  1082, 
1 100. 

Gloucester  Cooperative  Bank,  904,  905. 
Gloucester  Crossing,  482. 

Gloucester  Daily  Times,  928. 

Gloucester  Mutual  Fishing  Insurance 
Company,  910. 

Gloucester  National  Bank,  889,  894. 
Gloucester  News,  927. 

Gloucester  shipbuilding,  340,  369. 
Gloucester  shipwrecks  of  1839,  992,  996. 
Gloucester  Telegraph,  927. 

Glover,  John,  981. 

Glover,  Jonathan,  839,  840. 

Glover,  Nathaniel,  981. 

Glover,  a  “witch,”  199. 

Glue  manufacture,  327,  328. 

Gneiss,  5,  8. 

Godfrey,  John,  188. 

Gold,  Nathan,  341. 

Gold  Coast,  377. 

Golden  Cross,  Order  of  the,  963,  964; 
also  see  American  Order  of  the  Golden 
Cross. 

Golden  Cross,  United  Order  of,  966. 
Goldsmith,  Fort,  44,  45. 

Goldthwait,  James  Walter,  30. 

Goldthwaite,  W.  J.,  982. 

Golf,  and  golf  clubs,  1031,  1038,  1040 
1041. 

Good,  Dorcas,  208. 

Good,  Sarah,  202-208,  227. 

Good  Templars,  Independent  Order  of 

965,  9^6. 

Goodale,  Susanna,  863. 

Goode,  George  Brown,  285,  287,  333. 
Goodell,  Abner  C.,  41,  597. 

Goodell,  William,  573. 

Goodhue,  Albert.  604. 

Goodridge,  Elijah  Putnam,  779-783. 
Goodwin,  Joseph  P.,  1074. 

Goodwin,  Mr.,  199. 


Goodyear  and  McKay  Association,  443. 
Goodyear  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  443. 
Goodyear  welt  method,  434. 

Gookin,  Daniel,  38,  48,  49,  62,  65,  66,  130. 
Gophers,  Independent  Order  of,  965. 
Gordon,  N.  Olive,  970. 

Gore,  Christopher,  363,  8r6. 

Gorges,  Ferdinando,  793,  794. 

Gorges,  Robert,  75. 

Gorton,  Nathaniel  L.,  329. 

Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Company,  Ltd., 
312,  329,  330,  1043. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  74,  285,  287. 
Gould,  Abraham  J.,  932,  933. 

Gould,  Hannah  Flagg,  689,  690,  700,  701. 
Gould,  R.  T.,  1025. 

Governor  Dummer  Academy,  263,  559, 
562-565,  567,  1 1 00. 

Gower,  Anna,  or  Anne,  797,  1067. 
Graham,  Fort,  43,  44,  45. 

Grain  raised  by  settlers,  88. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  43'%  437. 
Grand  Bank,  275,  281,  309,  31 1,  312,  524, 
839- 

Grand  United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  964 
Granite,  5,  7-12,  15,  19. 

Granite  industry,  260,  261,  449,  450. 

Grant,  George  W.,  897. 

Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson,  823. 

Grant,  Zilpah,  559. 

Grant  chain  stores,  451. 

Gravel  and  sand,  4,  5,  16,  19,  22-25,  27-29. 
Graves,  Richard,  103,  1061. 

Graves,  Thomas,  775. 

Graves,  William  E„  628. 

Gravestones,  1069-1071. 

Gray,  Alonzo,  399. 

Gray,  Asa,  597. 

Gray,  Josiah,  1065. 

Gray,  Mr.,  599. 

Gray,  William,  370,  376,  420,  874,  908. 
Great  Bay,  22. 

Great  Britain,  and  British,  165,  249,  250 
263-264,  276,  350-352,  356,  363,  364,’ 
360,  371,  372,  492,  494,  507,  524-527, 
529,  533,  535,  608,  647,  705,  707,  817, 
865,  015,  958,  1020,  1021. 

Great  disasters  and  strange  phenomena 
973-1028. 


Dreat  Lakes,  524,  1039. 

Great  Pasture,  837,  838,  841. 

Great  Pond,  24. 

Greece,  578,  675,  676,  737. 

Greek  letter  fraternities,  964. 

Greeley,  Horace,  728. 

Green,  Joseph,  552. 

Green,  Samuel  Abbott,  829,  830,  843,  861 
862,  866,  868,  871,  877. 

Green  Mountains,  10. 

Greene,  Daniel  C.,  676. 

Greenfield,  Franklin  County,  Mass.,  1082. 
Greenhow,  John,  959,  960. 
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Greenland,  Henry,  863-865. 

Greenland,  15,  16,  39,  73,  168. 

Greenleaf,  Benjamin,  576,  577. 

Greenleaf,  John,  910. 

Greenleaf,  Jonathan,  371,  372. 

Greenleaf,  Mr.,  344. 

Greenough,  Joseph,  838. 

Greenslet,  Ferris,  739. 

Greensmith  family,  186,  187. 

Greenwell,  Dora,  717. 

Greenwood,  Isaac,  1076. 

Greenwood,  Mr.,  993. 

Greenwood,  Sarah  Miles,  706. 

Gregg,  Mr.,  162. 

Gregory,  James  John  Howard,  403. 
Gregory,  Mr.,  400. 

Grey,  William  H.,  933. 

Gridley,  Mr.,  766. 

Griffin,  Edward  D.,  669,  672. 

Griffin,  Vera  D.,  858. 

Griffin  and  his  ferry,  148. 

Griggs,  Dr.,  202. 

Grosvenor,  James  M.,  859. 

Groton,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  128, 
706,  869. 

Grout  Brothers,  446. 

Groveland,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  9,  24, 
25.  267,  55C  559,  583,  645,  647,  762, 
957,  9*7.  970. 

Groveland  Cooperative  Bank,  904. 
Groveland  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  910. 

Grover  and  Baker  sewing  machine,  434. 
Guadeloupe,  West  Indies,  846,  847. 
Guinea,  377.  382. 

Guilliard,  John,  840. 

Gunner’s  Point,  345. 

Guppy,  Reuben,  103. 

Gutenberg,  Johannes,  or  Henne,  924. 
Guthe,  Carl  E.,  618. 

Hackett,  John,  370. 

Hackett,  William,  346,  370-372. 

Hadassah  Society,  966. 

Hadley,  Hampshire  County,  Mass.,  136. 
Hagar,  Daniel  B.,  585. 

Haggett’s  Pond,  43. 

Hagi  port,  358. 

Haines,  Joseph,  186,  187. 

Hakluyt.  Richard,  69. 

Hale,  Benjamin,  464. 

Hale,  Ebenezer,  898. 

Hale,  Eleazer,  898. 

Hale,  Eliphalet,  1021. 

Hale,  Ezekiel,  and  Son,  426. 

Hale,  Ezekiel  James  Madison.  146,  609. 
Hale.  John,  201,  229. 

Hale,  Jonathan,  887. 

Hale,  Samuel,  900. 

Halibut  fishing,  281. 

Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  330,  778. 

Hall,  Alaida,  968. 


Hall,  Arthur  Howard,  576,  589. 

Hall,  Arthur  J.,  905. 

Hall,  Gordon,  678. 

Hall,  Henry,  290,  295. 

Hall,  Samuel,  915-  9U,  919,  925- 

Hall,  William,  266. 

Ham,  Elias,  924. 

Ham  house,  1089. 

Hamblet  Machine  Company,  442. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  602,  815-817,  825. 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  492. 

“Hamilton,  Gail,”  402,  689,  731. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.,  960. 

Hamilton,  Postmaster-General  (1707), 
492. 

Hamilton  Woolen  Company,  428. 

Hamilton,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  18,  25, 
166,  242,  333,  399,  400,  407,  646,  701, 
73i,  732,  762,  957,  967,  969,  1010,  1041, 
1042,  1047. 

Hamlet  parish,  1010. 

Hammond,  Stephen,  461. 

Hampden,  Maine,  663. 

Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  641,  750,  778, 
845,  865. 

Hampton  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  717. 

Hamson,  Gertrude,  968. 

Hancock,  John,  258,  571,  948. 

Hancock,  Nathaniel,  1093. 

Hanks,  William,  1094. 

Happenings,  strange ;  see  Great  disasters 
and  strange  phenomena,  973-1028. 

Haraden,  Jonathan,  351. 

Harding,  Lendal  W.,  947. 

Hardy,  Arthur  Sherburne,  690,  736. 

Hardy,  Jerome  A.,  449. 

Harlow,  Alvin  Fay,  51 1. 

Harmony  Grove,  horse  car  line  to,  482. 

Harris,  Colonel,  1022-10 23. 

Harris,  Prof.,  679,  680. 

Harris  Teachers’  College,  585. 

Harrison.  New  Jersey,  436. 

Harrod  House,  1092. 

Hart,  Albert  Bushnell,  47,  60.  61,  64,  68, 
133.  135,  141,  270,  544.  628,  685,  743, 
745-  787,  788.  826,  885,  912. 

Hart,  Elizabeth,  220. 

Hart,  Lois,  106. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  185,  716,  720,  721, 
73i- 

Hartford  Convention  of  1814,  364,  816, 
818. 

Hartshorne,  Thomas,  149. 

Harugari,  German  Order  of,  958. 

Harvard  University  (and  College),  41, 
52,  59,  68,  69,  128,  178,  188,  229,  258, 
270,  395.  458,  481,  556,  557,  563,  565. 

567,  569,  584,  587,  613,  621,  626,  659, 

66 4,  667,  681-683,  698,  699,  701,  703, 
706.  71 1,  719,  722-724.  727,  734.  737, 

756,  764,  766.  767,  775-778.  806,  821- 

825,  861,  869-871,  931,  932,  937. 
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Harvey,  Thomas,  347. 

Haskell,  David,  242. 

Haskell,  Francis,  839. 

Haskell,  Henry  C.,  677. 

Hassanamesit  (Indian  village),  52. 
Hasseltine,  Abigail  Carleton,  577. 
Hasseltine,  Nancy,  579. 

Hastings,  Charlotte,  72$. 

Hat  manufacture,  252,  254,  447,  448. 
Hatch,  Henry  J.,  948. 

Hathorne,  John,  203,  204,  208,  212,  218 
224,  227,  229,  602,  835. 

Hathorne,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  407. 
Hathorne  Hill,  856. 

Hauchins,  Elizabeth,  800. 

“Haulyard,  Harry,”  921. 

Havana,  Cuba,  269,  352,  360,  400,  539. 
Haven,  John,  39. 

Haven,  Miss,  39. 

Haverhill,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  5,  9,  18, 
22>  25.  31,  4°,  41,  49.  85,  86,  90,  91, 
94.  107,  126,  140-143,  146-148,  150,  169, 
227.  239,  240,  242-245,  252-254,  261,  264, 

oo  33o’  343,  345,  347,  369,  382-384, 
388,  398,  404,  407,  412,  427,  432-436, 

446-448  461,  472-474,  483,  502,  503, 
505,  516.  517,  521,  523,  527,  536,  543. 

*  §4o’  554’  SS7’  58i,  597,  606, 

638,  644,  646-648,  656,  693,  715, 
71 6,  750,  751,  762,  765,  771,  778,  779’ 

819  820,  824,  835,  841,  843-847,  869, 

874-877,  886,  890,  892,  893,  895,  900, 
904,  905,  911,  922,  926,  945-949,  954, 
9:>6,  957,  961-963,  9 57,  968,  970,  978 
1000,  1001,  1017,  1021,  1039-1043,  1046 
1092,  1097,  1098,  1104. 

Haverhill  Academy,  715. 

Haverhill  Aqueduct  Company,  875. 
Haverhill  Cooperative  Bank,  904. 
Haverhill  Evening  Gazette,  926. 

Haverhill  fires  of  1873  and  1882,  980 
Haverhill  Gazette,  926. 

Haverhill  Historical  Society,  606  643 
Haverhill  National  Bank,  505,  895. 
Haverhill  Observer,  1100,  1104. 

Haverhill  Public  Library,  609,  629. 
Haverhill  Savings  Bank,  898,  899. 
Haverhill  shipbuilding,  343,  345,  347(  369 
382,  383. 

Haverhill  Tri-Weekly  Publisher,  926. 
Hawaii,  675. 

Hawes,  Charles  Boardman,  334. 
Hawkswood,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  345. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  153,  519,  602,  692, 
707-711,  731,  738,  809,  985,  1102;  also 
see  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 
Hawthorne,  William,  519,  707. 

Hayes,  Bartlett  Harding,  626,  1051. 

Hayes,  J.  F.  C.,  928. 

Haynes,  Jonathan,  143,  146. 

Haynes,  Mary,  144. 

Hazard,  Blanche  Evans,  270. 


Hazard,  Ebenezer,  496. 

Hazard,  Harriet  Lyman,  723. 

Hazlett,  John,  1093. 

“He  who  shoots  at  the  stars,”  154. 
Healey,  Carlton  A.,  948. 

Health  ;  see  Medicine  and  public  hygiene, 
829-877. 

Heard,  Augustine,  613. 

Heard,  John,  350,  1039. 

Heath,  Amos  C.,  980. 

Heath,  Bartholomew,  86,  148. 

Hebrew  Benevolent  societies,  966. 

Hebrew  Ladies’  Aid,  966. 

Hebrew  Young  Men’s  Aid  Association, 
966. 

Hebrews  (Jews),  345,  65i,  720,  787,  964, 
966. 

Henry,  Charles  C.  W.,  959. 

Henshaw,  Samuel,  177. 

Hepburn,  Alonzo  Barton,  91 1. 

Herrick.  Peter,  907. 

Hersey,  Daniel,  951,  953,  955. 

Hessians,  266. 

Hewitt,  John  Napoleon  Brinton,  50. 
Hewitt,  Ruth,  9^9. 

Hibbins,  Ann,  185,  197,  198,  752. 
Hibernans,  Ancient  Order  of,  964. 

Higgins,  Roger  Wolcott,  457,  973. 
Higginson,  Francis,  261,  277,  278,  649 
650,  799-8oi,  1032,  1036. 

Higginson,  John,  651-653,  835. 

Higginson,  Nathaniel,  550. 

Higginson,  Stephen,  816. 

Higginson,  Thomas  Wentworth,  715. 

High  Rock,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  1044. 
Highfields,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  259. 
Highways,  119,  457-465,  486-490,  1044- 
1047. 

Hill,  Capt.,  224,  530. 

Hill,  Hannah,  657. 

Hill,  Hugh,  608. 

Hilton,  Ethel,  968. 

Hincks,  Prof..  680. 

Hines,  John  J.,  895. 

Hingham,  Plymouth  County,  Mass.  119 
278,  747,  748,  865.  951,  989. 

Historians;  see  Bibliography;  see  Liter¬ 
ature. 

Historical  Society  of  Old  Newburv  6o=; 

906.  ’  °’ 

Hixon,  Frederick,  904. 

Hoar,  Dorcas,  213,  228. 

Hobbs,  Abigail,  21 1,  215,  216,  228. 

Hobbs,  Deliverance,  218,  220. 

Hobbs,  William,  21 1,  216,  218. 

Hoddy,  John,  120. 

Hodge,  Michael,  770,  907. 

Hodges,  Percy,  41,  42. 

Hodgkins,  D.  L„  61 1. 

Hog  Island,  18,  823. 

Hoit,  John,  261. 

Holgate,  James,  845. 
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Hollander  and  Morrill,  446. 
Hollingworth,  Mary,  1068. 

Hollingsworth,  Richard,  340. 

Hollis,  Samuel  J.,  895. 

Holliston,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  5. 
Holmes,  Abraham,  766. 

Holmes,  George  M.  R.,  946. 

Holmes,  Obadiah,  1055. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  134,  571,  574, 
619-625,  627-629,  740. 

Holt,  John  V.,  607. 

Holt,  Nathan,  1071. 

Holton,  Samuel,  868,  872. 

Holt’s  Hill,  1046. 

Holyoke,  Edward.  897. 

Holyoke,  Edward  Augustus,  258,  595, 
812.  860.  861,  867,  868,  871,  ion,  1019. 
Holyoke  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  910. 

Homans,  Charles  S.,  538. 

Home  Builders,  Order  of,  9^5. 

Home  Circle.  962. 

Home  lots  of  settlers,  84. 

Homer,  Winslow,  625. 

Honeywell,  Miss,  1095. 

Hood.  Mr.,  989. 

Hood’s  Pond,  1042. 

Hooker,  Samuel,  186. 

Hoooer,  “King,”  350,  361. 

Hooper,  Robert  Chamblett,  375. 

Hooper,  Samuel,  415. 

Hooper.  Stephen,  816. 

Hope.  Mount,  54. 

Hopkins,  Matthew,  181,  183,  184. 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  659. 

Hopkinson,  Francis,  1020. 

Hopkinson.  Thomas,  414. 

Hopkinton.  Middlesex  County,  Mass. 
I0T3.  IOI/I. 

PTorbling.  England.  806. 

Hornby.  Lester  G..  303,  319. 

Horne,  J.  H„  and  Sons  Company,  442 
Horner.  Frederick  Cecil,  51 1. 

Horr,  George  Edwin,  642. 

Horse  cars:  see  Street  railways,  horse. 
Horse  racing,  1041,  1044. 

Horton,  Grace  P„  967. 

Horton  Hat  Company,  448. 

Hosman,  James,  988. 

Hosmer,  William  B.,  438. 

Hospitals,  837-8.12,  848,  856-860,  868, 
871.  873,  876,  967,  968. 

Houghton,  John  C.,  287,  334. 

Houghton  Agricultural  Society,  405. 
Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  739. 
Housatonic  River,  154. 

House  architecture,  91-94,  1053-1058, 
1083-1086. 

House  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  582. 
House  Island,  13. 

“House  of  the  Seven  Gables,”  691,  710, 
985- 


Houses,  91-94,  1053-1060. 

Houston,  Edwin  James,  437. 

Hovey,  L.  R.,  606. 

How,  Elizabeth,  221-223,  227- 
How,  James,  223. 

How,  Moses,  252,  434. 

Howaden,  Capt.,  370. 

Howard’s  iron  plow,  398. 

Howard’s  tavern,  875. 

Howe,  George,  421. 

Howe,  Joseph  S.,  40. 

Howe,  Roy  W.,  905. 

Howes,  William  Burley,  600. 

Hoyt,  Elihu,  136. 

Hoyt,  Samuel,  556. 

Hoyt,  Theodore,  347. 

Hrdlicka,  Ales,  38. 

Hubbard,  Clifford  Cheslejr,  818. 
Hubbard,  Elizabeth,  202,  206,  207,  214, 
227. 

Hubbard,  Frank  B.,  910. 

Hubbard,  Gardiner  Greene,  503-505. 
Hubbard,  William,  67,  129,  136,  255. 
Hudson,  Edith  N.,  899. 

Hudson,  Henry,  838,  907. 

Hudson  River,  and  Valley,  10,  11,  27, 
258,  384- 
Hull,  Isaac,  599. 

Hull,  John,  1063. 

Humanitarian  Society,  First  Universal, 
966. 

Hume,  James,  445. 

Hume,  Robert  H.,  676,  677. 

Hume  Carriage  Company,  446. 
Humphrey,  John,  77,  607,  748. 
Humphrey  house,  504. 

Hungary,  403. 

Hunt,  Thomas,  128. 

Hunt,  William,  1096. 

Hunting,  1031,  1036-1038,  1041,  1042. 
Huntington,  Asahel,  771. 

Huntington,  Jacob  R.,  444. 

Hunt’s  Falls,  416. 

Hurd,  Dr.,  622. 

Hurd,  Duane  Hamilton,  150,  511,  544, 
628,  789,  826,  836,  843,  877,  9i  1,  937. 
1014,  1016,  1022. 

Huron  Indians,  148. 

Hurricanes,  973,  989-998,  1002,  1003. 
Hussey,  J.  F.,  604. 

Hutchin,  John,  98. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  808. 

Hutchinson,  Benjamin,  215,  216. 
Hutchinson,  Horace,  674. 

Hutchinson,  Joseph,  203. 

Hutchinson,  Samuel  C.,  895. 
Hutchinson,  Thomas,  233,  747. 
Hutchinson,  William,  373. 

Hyatt,  Alpheus,  597. 

Hygiene,  public,  and  medicine,  829-877. 
Hvgrade  Lamp  Company,  440. 
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Iberville,  Pierre  le  Moyne,  Sieur  d’,  67. 
Ice  age,  9,  10,  15-31,  160,  387. 

Ice  exporting,  268,  269. 

Iceland,  162,  168. 

He  de  France,  356,  357;  also  see  Mauri¬ 
tius,  353. 

Illinois,  673,  729. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  585. 
Ilsley,  Stephen,  605. 

Usley,  William,  894. 

Imperial  Herald,  926. 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  942,  961, 
962,  964. 

Independence,  Fort,  1023. 

Independent  Companions  of  America 
966. 

Independent  Odd  Ladies,  United  Order 
of,  966. 

Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars, 
965,  966. 

Independent  Order  of  Gophers,  965. 
Independent  Order  of  Rechabites,  965. 
Independent  Order  of  Vikings,  966 
India,  356,  358,  374,  523,  595,  600,  669, 
675,  676,  1067;  also  see  East  Indies. 
Indian,  John,  201,  214. 

Indian  Hill,  405. 

Indian  times  in  Essex  County,  35-69 
5i  5-522. 

Indiana,  163,  673. 

Indians,  American  : 

Agriculture  of,  49,  59,  61-64,  391-393, 
1032. 

Ammunition  sold  to,  225,  798. 
Archaeology  of,  598,  616-618. 

Bounty  for  scalps  of,  37. 

Burial  of,  39,  40,  42. 

Canoes  used  by  whites,  289. 

Carpentry  of,  1092. 

Character  of,  35,  36. 

Comment  on  sea  serpent,  1022. 
Diseases  of,  37,  38,  51,  64,  833-836. 
Dress  of,  54*59. 

Dwellings  of,  39,  40,  48,  49,  62,  64. 
Fishing  by,  37,  47-49- 
Foods  of,  59-64. 

Forts  of,  39,  43-46. 

Games,  1035,  1036. 

Government  of,  53,  57,  59. 
Graveyards,  39,  40,  42. 

Health  of.  64  (also  see  Diseases  of). 
Hunting  by,  47,  48. 

Languages  of,  49,  650,  801. 

Leaders  of,  67,  68. 

Liquor  used  by,  58,  798. 

Marriage  of,  58. 

Medicines,  830,  853. 

Memory  of  storms,  997,  999. 

Mention  before  1620,  73-75. 

Money  of,  58,  882. 

Mortars  for  pounding  grain,  49. 

Origin  of  race,  38. 


Owners  of  land,  802. 

Paths,  1032. 

Physical  appearance,  52-55. 

Pictures  of,  916. 

Population  of,  37,  42,  50,  51. 
Postmen,  491. 

Property  respected,  88,  89. 

Purchases  from,  36,  37,  85,  522,  606. 
Relations  with  white  men,  125-155. 
Schools  for,  581. 

Skeletons  of,  39,  40,  42,  43. 

Slaves,  107,  129,  130. 

Statue  of,  154. 

Sympathetic  treatment  of,  35. 

Taught  by  whites,  801,  805. 

Tobacco  used  by,  58,  60,  61. 

Tools,  53,  58,  63. 

Tribes,  49-52. 

Utensils,  39,  40,  64-68. 

Villages,  39,  43.  48,  49,  5 2. 

Wars  with  whites,  100,  515-522,  524, 
528,  550,  554,  809,  866,  884,  1031;  also 
see  125-155. 

Weapons,  39,  40,  44,  59. 

Industries,  early,  237-271;  also  see  Arts 
and  crafts,  1051-1105. 

Industries,  later,  41 1-453. 

Influenza,  847,  848. 

Ingalls,  Francis,  240. 

Ingersoll,  Lieut.,  215,  216. 

Ingersoll,  Mary,  700. 

Ingersoll,  Sarah,  219. 

Ingraham,  James  F.,  857. 

Inman,  Henry,  1093. 

Insanity,  849-857,  877. 

Institution  for  Savings  in  Newbury- 
port,  897,  898,  902. 

Insurance,  906-911. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  477, 
478. 

Iowa,  674,  736. 

Ipswich,  England,  997. 

Ipswich,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  8,  18, 
40,  50,  88,  107,  1 15,  1 18,  1 19,  120,  125, 
129,  136,  139,  141,  163,  166,  175,  176, 
208,  222-224,  228,  248,  251,  332,  333, 
335,  339,  340,  343,  347,  349,  350,  362, 

375,  39L  398,  403,  407,  428,  463,  491, 

5i6,  538,  549,  55L  581,  613,  636,  639, 

644,  645,  647,  653-655,  692,  693,  696, 
698,  701,  739,  747,  748,  750,  758,  760, 

762,  771,  782,  807,  810,  815,  816,  824, 

845,  854,  855,  861-863,  866,  887,  888, 

891,  905,  923,  948,  949,  954,  956,  957, 

967,  969,  989,  997,  1009,  1010,  1017, 
1039-1043,  1045,  1046,  1053,  1054,  1056- 
1059,  1065,  1066,  1071,  1081,  1092,  1099, 
1102,  1105. 

Ipswich  Bulletin,  930. 

Ipswich  Chronicle,  930. 

Ipswich  Clarion,  930. 

Ipswich  Female  Seminary,  731. 
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Ipswich  Free  Public  Library,  613. 
Ipswich  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
405. 

Ipswich  great  fright  of  1775,  1020,  1021. 
Ipswich  Historical  Society,  335,  608. 
Ipswich  Journal,  930. 

Ispwich  Register,  930. 

Ipswich  River,  5,  42,  162-164,  339.  874, 
875,  1042,  1043,  1047. 

Ipswich  Savings  Bank,  900. 

Ipswich  Seminary,  559. 

Ipswich  shipbuilding,  340. 

Ipswich  shipwrecks  of  1839,  903. 
Ireland,  12,  427,  554,  581,  608,  610,  647, 
964. 

Irish  National  Foresters,  966 

Irish,  the,  417,  427,  469,  554,  581,  694, 

787. 

Iron  Hall,  965. 

Iron  manufacture,  254-257. 

Iroquois  Indians,  148. 

Irving,  Harry  G.,  948. 

Irving,  Henry,  734. 

Irving,  Washington,  556. 

Isabella,  Daughters  of,  961. 

Isinglass  manufacture,  266,  267. 

Italian  Benefit  societies,  966. 

Italian  Veterans,  960. 

Italians,  the.  417,  787,  960,  1090. 

Italy,  543,  618,  710,  966,  1091,  1102. 
Ives,  John  M.,  400,  596. 

Ives,  John  S.,  403. 

Ives,  Stephen  B.,  771,  923. 

Ives,  William,  923. 

Ivory  Coast,  377. 

Jackman,  Elias,  371. 

Jackman,  George  W.,  380.  383. 
Jackman,  Joseph,  781-783,  788. 

Jackman,  Stephen,  383. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  242,  499,  728,  820, 
927. 

Jackson,  C.  T„  508. 

Jackson,  Charles,  415. 

Jackson,  Hall,  839. 

Jackson,  James,  871. 

Jackson,  Jonathan,  350,  816. 

Jackson,  Mary  C.  E.,  607. 

Jackson,  Patrick  T.,  415. 

Jackson,  Russell  Leigh.  271. 

Jackson,  Samuel  C.,  578. 

Jacksons,  the,  374. 

Jacobs,  Daniel,  841. 

Jacobs,  George.  182,  202,  218,  220,  228. 
Jacobs,  Margaret,  218. 

Jacobs,  Rebecca,  220. 

Jacques,  Henry,  844. 

Jacques,  Richard  S.,  405. 

Jacques,  Stephen,  844. 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  585 
James,  Charles  T.,  425. 

James,  Eleanor  E.,  969. 


James,  Henry,  727. 

James,  King,  i8r,  634,  758,  802,  1034. 
James  Steam  Mills,  426. 

Japan,  595,  599,  675,  676,  933. 

Jaques,  Anna,  876. 

Jaques,  Stephen,  1019. 

Java,  358. 

Java  Head,  356. 

Jayne,  Susannah,  1070. 

Jefferson,  Joseph,  734. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  364,  495,  533,  772, 
816,  817,  820,  821,  975,  1078. 

Jefferson,  Fort,  262. 

Jefferson’s  salamander,  176. 

Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  Company  of,  966. 
Jenckes,  Joseph,  1054,  1063. 

Jenkins,  Lawrence  Waters.  598,  604, 
629. 

Jenkins  Corner,  8. 

Jenks,  Esther,  98. 

Jenks,  Joseph,  98,  256. 

Jenner,  Edward,  842. 

Jenny,  Adele,  1095,  1104. 

Jewett,  Abraham,  242. 

Jewett,  George,  1070. 

Jewett,  George  R.,  897. 

Jewett,  William  S.,  929. 

Jewish  Orphans’  Relief  Society,  966. 
Jews  (Hebrews),  345,  661,  720,  787,  964, 
966. 

Johnson,  Abby  H.,  577. 

Johnson.  Annie  E„  577. 

Johnson,  Charles  Willison,  177. 
Johnson,  David  N„  271,  469,  470. 
Johnson,  Douglas  Wilson,  31. 

Johnson,  Edgar  W.,  897. 

Johnson,  Edmund,  1075. 

Johnson,  Edward,  51,  55,  91,  392. 
Johnson,  Emory  Richard,  298. 

Johnson,  Hannah,  1069. 

Johnson,  Isaac,  80. 

Johnson,  John,  149. 

Johnson,  Jonathan,  147. 

Johnson,  Louis  O.,  910. 

Johnson,  Luther  H.,  895. 

Johnson,  Ruth,  149. 

Johnson,  S.  A.,  910. 

Johnson’s  Creek,  251. 

Johnson’s  Pond,  24. 

Johonnot  house,  1085. 

Jones,  Boyd  N.,  899. 

Jones,  Edward  Alfred,  1063,  1104. 
Jones,  Frank  N.,  609. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  370,  602. 

Jones,  Margaret,  185,  197,  198. 

Jones,  Nathaniel  N.,  898. 

Jones,  Rufus,  640,  641. 

Jones,  William,  1062. 

Jones,  William  P.,  449. 

Jonesport,  Maine,  450. 

Joppa,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  344,  876, 
1046. 
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Jordan,  William  H.,  Company,  330. 
Josselyn,  John,  60,  65,  66,  169,  1015, 
1022. 

Journal  of  Humanity  and  Herald,  935. 
Judges,  see  Bench  and  Bar,  743-780. 
Judith  Point,  17. 

Judkins,  J.  B.,  Company,  447. 

Judson,  Adoniram,  676,  678. 

Junior  Order  of  Moose,  966. 

Junior  Order  United  American  Me¬ 
chanics,  964. 

Juniper  Point,  354. 

Justices,  see  Bench  and  Bar,  743-789. 
Juvenile  Grange,  957,  958. 

Kaempffert,  Waldemar  Bernhard,  51 1. 
Kansas,  674,  729. 

Katahdin  Mountain,  12,  48. 

Kaufer,  Rae  E.,  858. 

Keayne,  Robert,  807. 

Keefe,  John  E.,  612. 

Keezar,  John,  143,  149. 

Kelly,  Charles  N.,  805. 

Kelly,  Willard  T.,  948. 

Kelsey,  Katherine  Roxanna,  589. 
Kendall,  Amos,  499. 

Kendall,  Fanny,  778. 

Kendall,  William  Converse,  177. 
“Kendall’s,  in  Haverhill,”  461. 

Kennedy,  Thomas,  950. 

Kenney,  M.  B„  962. 

Kenniston,  Laban,  779-783. 

Kenniston,  Levi,  779-783. 

Kenniston  and  Colby,  382. 

Kenoza  Lake,  875,  1040,  1046. 

Kentucky,  428,  720. 

Kenyon,  Jesse  R.,  894. 

Kerfoot,  John  Barrett,  1061,  1086,  1104. 
Kerr,  Peter,  963. 

Kettell,  Russell  Hawes,  1058,  1104. 
Kettle  Bottom,  355. 

Kettle  Cove,  535. 

Kettle  holes,  23. 

Keysar’s  daughter,  209. 

Kezar,  George,  240. 

Kezar,  John,  240. 

Kidder,  Alfred  V.,  617,  618. 

“Kier,”  Capt.,  315. 

Kilham,  Annie  M.,  605. 

Kimball,  John,  1066. 

Kimball,  Moody,  859. 

King,  David  P.,  400. 

King,  John  G.,  771. 

King,  Rufus,  562. 

King,  Starr,  948,  956. 

King,  William,  1093,  1094. 

King’s  Beach,  170,  1024. 

Kingsbury,  Ephraim,  140. 

Kingsbury,  Susan  Myra,  453. 

Kingston,  256. 

Kingston,  New  Hampshire,  18,  844, 

845- 


Kinnear,  Lindsay,  959,  960. 

Kinsman,  W.  A.,  449. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  275. 

Kirtland,  Mary,  865. 

Kirtland,  Nathaniel,  865. 

Kirtland,  Philip,  244,  245. 

Kirwin,  Richard,  608,  610. 
Kitchenware,  1056,  1057,  1060,  1064, 
1065. 

Kittell,  James,  906. 

Kittery,  Maine,  9,  523,  845,  864,  865. 
Kittredge,  George  Lyman,  233. 
Kittredge,  Joseph,  607. 

Knapp,  Isaac,  713. 

Knapp,  Joseph,  784,  785. 

Knapp,  Joseph  Francis,  783-785. 
Knapp,  Samuel  L.,  152. 

Knight,  Benjamin,  844. 

Knight,  Joseph,  907. 

Knight,  Mr.,  376,  1008. 

Knight,  Walter  H.,  439. 

Knights  of  Columbus,  960. 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  965. 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  964. 
Knights  of  Honor,  962-964. 

Knights  of  Khorassan,  956. 

Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  964. 
Knights  of  Malta,  Ancient  and  Illus¬ 
trious  Order,  965. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  942,  952,  955,  956. 
Knights  Templar,  948,  955. 

Knittle,  Rhea  Mansfield,  1055. 

Knott,  Laura  A.,  577. 

Knowland,  Thomas,  983. 

Knowlton,  Nehemiah,  260. 

Knowlton,  William,  and  Sons  Com¬ 
pany,  448. 

Kodiak  Island,  38. 

Korea,  600. 

Krossanes  (Cape  of  the  Cross),  73. 

Ku  Klux  Klan,  965. 

Kunhardt,  George  E.,  Corporation,  424. 

Labrador,  16,  18,  162,  165,  172,  287, 
359,  1036. 

Labrian  port,  358. 

Lace  manufacture,  251,  1099. 

Lacey,  Mary,  228. 

Ladd,  Mr.,  252. 

Ladd,  Nathaniel,  143. 

Ladd,  Ralph,  Mrs.,  608. 

Ladd,  Samuel,  146. 

Ladies’  Acoriana  Relief  Association, 
966. 

Ladies  of  Honor,  964. 

Ladrones  Islands,  542. 

Laennec,  Rene  Theodore  Hyacinthe, 

868. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de  (Marie  Jean 
Paul  Roche  Yves  Gilbert  du  Mor- 
tier),  370,  464,  1083. 

La  Forge,  Laurence,  30. 
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Lakeland,  Florida,  540. 

Lakeman’s  Beach,  993. 

Lambert,  Daniel,  1097. 

Lamprey,  A.  A.,  962. 

Lamson,  Darius  Francis,  333. 
Lancaster,  author,  89. 

Lancaster,  Worcester  County,  Mass., 
700. 

Land  banks,  886,  887. 

Land,  community  ownership  of,  84. 
Land  grants  to  settlers,  84,  90,  91. 
Landmark  (periodical),  924. 

Landry.  Leona,  968. 

Lane,  Dr.,  842. 

Lane,  Ernest  P.,  905. 

Lanesville,  Essex  Count}',  Mass.,  1045. 
Lang,  Geoffry,  1062. 

Langdon,  William  Chauncy,  502,  511. 
Lantz.  photographer,  42,  60,  76,  85. 
Lapham,  Alice  G.,  605. 

Larcom,  Emeline,  729. 

Larcom.  Lucy,  375,  690,  717,  729,  731, 
732.  735.  1045. 

Larkin,  C.  Ernest.  264. 

Larkin,  Deacon,  264. 

Larkin,  Samuel,  264,  265. 

Larkin,  Thomas  Rand,  264,  265. 

Larkin  and  Morrill  Company,  263,  265. 
Later  industries,  411-453. 

Laud,  William,  183. 

Laurentian  Highlands,  5. 

Lawrence,  A.  C.,  Leather  Company, 
436. 

Lawrence,  Abbot,  414,  415,  417,  420-422. 
Lawrence,  Amos,  414,  1022. 

Lawrence,  James,  534. 

Lawrence,  Margaret  Woods,  934. 
Lawrence,  Samuel,  414,  418. 

Lawrence,  William,  415. 

Lawrence,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  8,  9, 
18,  22,  24,  31,  40,  42,  43,  140,  169,  177, 
246.  332,  403,  407,  412,  413,  415,  416- 
419,  422-424,  426,  428-430,  440-442, 
450-452,  463.  473,  474,  483,  581,  613, 
627,  639,  642,  643,  645-647,  762,  763, 
771.  778,  820,  875,  892,  893,  895,  898, 
900.  902,  904,  905,  91 1,  928,  943,  945, 
946,  948,  949,  953,  954,  960-963,  967- 
969,  980,  988,  989,  1041,  1042,  1046. 
Lawrence  Academy,  869. 

Lawrence  American,  928,  929,  936. 
Lawrence  Cooperative  Bank,  904. 
Lawrence  Courier,  928. 

Lawrence  cyclone  of  1890,  1003. 
Lawrence  Daily  Eagle,  929. 

Lawrence  Duck  Company,  421. 
Lawrence  Evening  Tribune,  928,  929. 
Lawrence  fire  of  i860,  978-980. 

Lawrence  General  Hospital,  876. 
Lawrence  Home  Review,  928. 

Lawrence  Journal,  929. 

Lawrence  Law  Library,  613. 


Lawrence  Machine  Company,  442. 
Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  423,  440,  441. 
Lawrence  oldest  house,  404. 

Lawrence  Public  Library,  612. 
Lawrence  Savings  Bank,  900. 
Lawrence  Sentinel,  928. 

Lawrence  Sun,  929. 

Lawrence  Sun- American,  929. 
Lawrence  Vanguard,  928. 

Lawrence  Weekly  Messenger,  928. 
Laws,  William  W.,  857. 

Lawson,  Ann,  217. 

Lawson,  Mrs.  216,  217. 

Lawson,  Thomas  B.,  1101. 

Lawyers,  see  Bench  and  Bar,  743-789. 
Lay,  Grace,  970. 

Leader,  Richard,  255. 

League  of  Nations,  825. 

Learned,  George  A.,  605. 

Leary,  Nellie  F.,  969. 

Leather  manufacture,  239-241,  41 1,  435, 
436- 

Leavitt,  Robert  Greenleaf,  178. 

Le  Breton,  Peter,  898. 

Lechford,  Thomas,  56. 

Leek,  G.  H.,  404. 

Lee,  Jeremiah,  350,  606. 

Lee,  Jesse,  645. 

Lee,  Robert  Edward,  539. 

Lee,  William  H.,  962,  983. 

Lee  House,  1066,  1069,  1083,  1089,  1102. 
Lees,  the,  361. 

Legion  of  Honor,  American,  963. 
Legion  of  the  Moose,  966. 

Legion  of  the  Red  Cross,  964. 
Legislature,  Massachusetts,  see  Court, 
General. 

Leicester,  England,  799. 

Lemmon,  James  J.,  910. 

Lenox,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  498, 
710. 

Leonard,  Henry,  256. 

Leonard,  Henry  C.,  178. 

Leonard,  James,  256. 

Leonardson,  Samuel,  145. 

Le  Page’s  glue,  328. 

Leslie,  Colonel,  518. 

Leverett,  John,  1090. 

Levi,  Mr.,  345. 

Lew'is,  Alonzo,  690,  702,  703,  834,  841, 
877,  1021. 

Lewis,  Edith  C.,  969. 

Lewis,  Edwin  C.,  904. 

Lewis,  Herman  E.,  895. 

Lewis,  John,  241. 

Lewis,  Mary,  212. 

Lewis,  Mercy,  202,  213,  227,  852. 

Lewis,  Mr.,  551. 

Lewis,  Yvonne,  969. 

Lewisohn,  Ludwig,  718,  721,  734,  739, 
740. 

Lexington,  Kentucky,  541. 
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Lexington,  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
466,  494,  527,  583,  601,  602,  803,  959! 
1020,  1021. 

Liberator,  The,  713,  714. 

Liberia,  377. 

Liberties  of  1643,  693,  746,  752,  753. 
Liberty  Loans,  543. 

Libraries  and  museums,  593-629,  1058. 
Lieber,  Francis,  500. 

Limestone,  7,  16,  1064. 

Limners,  1088. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  537-539,  7U,  716, 
823,  869,  928,  956. 

Lincoln  Cooperative  Bank  of  Lynn 
905. 

Lincolnshire,  England,  799,  806. 
“Lindens,  the,”  1089. 

Lindsay,  C.  Irving,  895. 

Lindsay,  J.  Seymour,  1087,  1104. 
Lindsey,  Christopher,  133. 

Linebrook,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  25. 
Linen  manufacture,  251. 

Liquor  laws  of  settlers,  99,  105-107. 
Liquor  manufacture,  348,  451,  452. 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  396,  1010,  1013,  1014. 
Liston,  Robert,  923. 

Litchfield,  Connecticut,  719,  720. 
Literature,  689-740;  also  see  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

Lithuania,  9 66. 

Little,  A.  E.,  Company,  434. 

Little,  Edward,  770. 

Little,  George  S.,  904. 

Little,  Henry  B.,  898. 

Little,  Jacob,  262. 

Little,  Josiah,  610,  898. 

Little,  O.  E.,  895. 

Little,  Philip,  602,  604. 

Little,  Tristram,  397. 

Little,  William,  262,  605. 

Little  Good  Harbour  Beach,  1042. 

Little  Harbor,  112. 

Little  River,  319. 

Littlehale,  John,  656. 

Live  stock,  86-91 ;  also  see  Agriculture, 
387-408. 

Livermore,  Edward  St.  Loe,  770. 
Liverpool,  England,  381,  710. 

Lloyd,  Charles,  962. 

Lochhead,  William,  948. 

Locke,  James,  578. 

Lockhart,  J.  G„  1027. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  334,  542,  739,  821, 
825. 

Lodge,  J.  Alex,  929,  930. 

Lodges,  see  Fraternal  organizations, 
941-970. 

Loeffier,  F.  R.,  894. 

London,  England,  49,  56,  261,  328,  343, 
357,  507,  596,  610,  692,  696,  704,  714, 
727,  764,  800,  807,  888,  918,  1013,  1015, 
1038. 


London  Brook,  40. 

London  Society  of  Arts,  258. 

Long  Beach,  1023,  1024,  1042,  1044, 
1045- 

Long  Island,  New  York,  18,  50,  168. 
Long  Island  Sound,  11,  14,  18,  37,  132. 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  709, 
736,  740. 

Longley,  Rufus,  869. 

Lord,  Francis,  948. 

Lord,  Nathaniel  J.,  775. 

Lord,  Otis  P.,  771. 

Lord,  Robert,  748. 

Loring,  Augustus  P.,  604,  605. 

Loring,  George  Bailey,  93,  401-403,  406, 
868,  869. 

Loring,  Katherine  P.,  605. 

Lothrop,  Thomas,  136-138,  519. 

Louis  XIV,  King,  68,  520. 

Louisburg,  Cape  Breton,  523,  524. 
Louisiana,  673,  817. 

Lovell,  Solomon,  870. 

Lovewell,  John,  151,  153. 

Lovewell,  Mr.,  556. 

Low,  Aaron,  403. 

Low,  Caleb,  842. 

Lowell,  Gideon,  347. 

Lowell,  Hiram,  447. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  739. 

Lowell,  John,  765,  815,  816,  838. 

Lowell,  John  A.,  414,  415. 

Lowell,  W.  D.,  511. 

Lowell,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  5,  8, 
9,  14,  22,  24,  25,  42,  375,  411-414,  416, 
418,  420,  430,  473-475,  483,  627,  729, 
820,  953,  955,  980,  1039-1042,  1046. 
Lowell  Engine  Works,  470. 

Lowell  Textile  School,  53. 

Lowells,  the,  371,  374,  382. 

Loyal  Orange  Institutions,  964. 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  965. 

Luce,  F.  A.,  49. 

Luitweiler,  Helen,  613. 

Lunacy,  849-857,  877. 

Lundy,  Benjamin,  712. 

Lunt,  Ezra,  464. 

Lunt,  George,  689,  706,  707. 

Lunt,  Johnson,  839. 

Lunt,  Micajah,  898. 

Lurvey,  Abraham,  303. 

Luscomb,  William  Henry,  1092. 

Lyford,  John,  76,  638,  796. 

Lyman,  George  W.,  414. 

Lyman,  Theodore,  414. 

Lynde,  Benjamin,  764,  765. 

Lynde,  Simon,  758. 

Lynn,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  14,  21,  67, 
81  105,  106,  107,  119,  121,  125,  133, 
138,  163,  164,  170,  173,  174,  220,  238- 
242,  244-246,  251,  252,  255,  256,  263, 
269,  271,  286,  287,  405,  407,  432-440, 
45i,  459,  460,  464,  469,  471,  475,  483, 
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484,  490,  528,  535-537.  540,  548,  551, 
554,  557>  581,  603,  608,  639,  641-647, 
653,  655,  702,  750,  762,  819,  820,  834, 

841,  845.  858,  865,  875,  877,  882,  890, 

892,  893,  895,  902,  905,  910,  91 1,  922, 

945,  947-949,  952-954,  956,  957,  961- 

963,  966-968,  982,  983,  989,  991,  1021- 
1023,  1038-1044,  1054. 

Lynn  Academy,  559,  702. 

Lynn  Cooperative  Bank,  905. 

Lynn  Electric  Lighting  Company,  437. 

Ljmn  fire  of  1889,  983,  984. 

Lynn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  900, 
902. 

Lynn  floating  bridge,  460-462. 

Lynn  General  Hospital,  876. 

Lynn  Institution  for  Savings,  898-900, 
902. 

Lynn  Manufacturers’  and  Merchants 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  91 1. 

Lynn  Mirror,  925. 

Lynn  Press,  984. 

Lynn  Public  Library,  255,  613. 

Lynn  Reporter,  267. 

Lynn  Savings  Bank,  433. 

Lynn  shipwrecks  of  1839,  991. 

Lynn  Telegram,  926. 

Lynn  Whaling  Company,  287. 

Lynn  Woods,  161,  164,  1043. 

Lynnfield,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  8,  18, 
164,  170,  246,  463,  528',  763,  819,  957, 
967-969,  1040. 

Lynnfield  Center,  Essex  County,  Mass., 
1040. 

Lyon,  Alary,  559. 

AIcCarthy,  Charles,  962. 

AIcCarthy,  Elizabeth,  968. 

AlcClaflin,  Daniel,  240. 

AlcClelland,  Nancy  Vincent,  1090,  1104. 

AIcClusker,  John  E.,  898. 

AIcComish,  Hilda,  969. 

AIcFarland,  John  W.,  298. 

AIcFarland,  Raymond,  275,  276,  278,  279, 
281,  282.  284-288.  304,  319,  334. 

AIcGivney,  Alichael  J.,  960. 

AIcGregor,  Fred  D.,  899. 

AIcHard.  William,  847. 

Mcllwain,  Charles  Howard,  128. 

Alclntire,  Angier,  1079. 

Mclntire,  Joseph,  1078,  1079. 

Alclntire,  Samuel,  362,  1075,  1077-1080, 
1082-1086,  1105. 

Alclntire,  Samuel  Field,  1079. 

Alclntosh,  David,  Airs.,  959. 

Alclntyre,  Robert  G.,  624. 

AIcKay,  Donald,  380,  382. 

AIcKay,  Simon,  382. 

AIcKay  sewing  machine,  434. 

AIcKay  Shoe  Alachinery  Company,  443. 

AIcKeen.  Phebe  F.,  589. 

AIcKeen,  Philena,  579,  589. 


AIcKillop,  Norma  C.,  968-970. 

AlcKinley,  William,  539,  540,  542,  737. 
AIcKinstry,  Air.,  264. 

AIcLean,  John,  498,  499. 

AIcAIaster,  John  Bach,  496. 

AIcNair,  Alargaret,  969. 

Alacartney,  Robert  B.,  900. 

Alacaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  830. 
AlacFarlane,  R.  0.,  68,  128,  129,  131. 
Alachine  shops,  440-447. 

Alackaye,  Percy,  740. 

AlacKenzie,  Alae  E.,  967. 

Alackerel  fishing,  281,  286,  287,  295,  298, 
303-308. 

AlacLeish,  Norman,  959. 

Aladagascar,  377. 

Aladden,  John  H„  910. 

Aladeira  (Aladera),  348,  356,  357. 
Aladison,  Dorothy  (Payne-Todd),  246. 
Aladison,  James,  246,  364,  773,  777,  822, 
823. 

Aladras,  India,  357,  524. 

Aladrid,  Spain,  539,  737. 

Magee,  Blanche,  969. 

Alagee,  James,  353,  356.  1024. 

Alagistrates ;  see  Bench  and  Bar,  743- 

789. 

Alagnetic  Telegraph  Company,  510. 
Alagnolia,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  12,  26, 
161,  168,  930,  955,  1045- 
Alail  transportation,  471,  491-502,  1000. 
Maine,  9.  10,  12,  15,  38,  47,  48,  55,  74, 
138,  154,  161,  165,  168,  289,  321,  365, 
377-379.  398.  463,  469,  472,  559,  5^2, 
587,  616,  618,  643,  673,  674,  758,  809, 
817,  966,  994. 

Alaine,  Gulf  of,  177,  275. 

Alakepeace,  George,  267,  268. 

Alalaga,  Spain,  128,  348. 

Alalay  Archipelago  and  Peninsula,  35 3, 
358,  3/6. 

Alalbone,  William  T.,  1026,  1027. 

Alalden,  Aliddlesex  County,  Alass.,  989, 
1078. 

Alaltby,  John,  673. 

“Alalvin.  Roger,”  153. 

Alammals,  age  of,  14. 

Alanchester,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  6,  13, 
21,  22,  28,  31,  37,  53,  89,  99.  no,  117, 

1 18,  I2T,  333,  639,  643,  647,  699,  762, 
930,  948,  949,  955,  967,  969,  989,  1039, 
1040,  1042,  1045,  1082. 

Alanchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows,  958. 
Alanchester,  New  Hampshire.  24,  37. 
Alanila,  Philippine  Islands,  356,  359,  375. 
Alanila  Bay.  Cuba,  540,  542. 

Alann,  Ebenezer,  368. 

Alann.  Horace,  560.  561,  567,  585. 
Alarming.  Robert,  400. 

Alansell  Alountain,  80. 

Alanson.  Eben,  383. 
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Manship,  Paul,  624. 

Manufacturing;  see  Early  industries, 
237-271;  see  Later  industries,  411-453; 
see  Arts  and  crafts,  1051-1105. 

“Marble-Harbour,”  1064. 

Marblehead,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  12,  39, 
40,  41,  44,  67,  87,  106,  107,  hi,  112, 
121,  140,  170,  175,  242,  263,  284-286, 
29L  339,  347-35L  355,  360,  361,  364, 
368,  369,  375,  377,  380,  433,  435,  471, 

482,  483,  523,  526,  529,  530,  534,  535, 

612,  636-639,  644-647,  762,  765,  771, 
773,  777,  816,  819,  821,  836,  839-842, 
870,  888,  890,  893,  922,  930,  945,  946, 

948,  949,  954,  962,  967,  968,  989,  991, 

992,  998,  1002,  100"-,  1010,  1013,  1039, 
1042,  1044,  1062,  1066,  1069,  1070,  1073, 
1074,  1081,  1083,  1088,  1089,  1101,  1102. 

Marblehead  Academy,  559. 

Marblehead  Cooperative  Bank,  904. 

Marblehead  fires  of  1877  and  1888,  980- 
983. 

Marblehead  Historical  Society,  39,  606. 

Marblehead  Messenger,  930. 

Marblehead  Neck,  804. 

Marblehead  Register,  930. 

Marblehead  Savings  Bank,  900. 

Marblehead  shipbuilding,  369,  380. 

Marblehead  shipwrecks  of  1839,  991,  992. 

Marblehead  and  Swampscott  Farmers' 
Club,  405. 

March,  John,  67,  256,  466. 

Marine  Hospital,  U.  S.,  868. 

Marion,  Joseph,  906. 

Marland,  Abraham,  427. 

Marland,  John,  252. 

Marland  Mills,  427. 

Marlborough,  Middlesex  County,  Mass 

8,  17,  587- 

Marquand,  Joseph,  351,  838,  974. 

Marriage  customs,  113-117. 

Marseilles,  France,  599. 

Marsh,  Ezekiel,  842. 

Marsh,  Jonathan,  148. 

Marsh,  Othniel  C,  571,  597. 

Marshall,  John  A.,  910. 

Marshall,  John  White,  606. 

Marshall,  Mr.,  993. 

Marshall,  Thomas,  138. 

Marshfield,  Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  368. 

Marshtnan,  Mary,  967. 

Marston,  Benjamin,  361. 

Marston,  John,  1024,  1025. 

Marston,  Thomas,  835. 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  19,  131. 

Martin,  Gertrude  B.,  970. 

Martin,  Mr.,  495. 

Martin,  Susannah,  213,  227. 

Martineau,  Harriet,  432,  453,  717. 

Martinique,  375. 

Martyn,  John  D.,  948. 

Marvin,  Winthrop  Lippitt,  291. 


Maryland,  352,  951. 

Masconomet  (Indian  sachem),  125,  126, 
954- 

Masham,  William,  800. 

Mason,  Capt.,  132. 

Mason,  Caroline  Atwater,  740. 

Mason,  Edward  Sagendorph,  481,  511. 
Mason,  Mabel  D.,  606. 

Masonic  fraternity,  942-949,  952,  954, 
962-964. 

Masonic  Temple  at  Lawrence,  943. 
Massachuset  Indians,  49,  50,  52. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  405. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  395. 
Massachusetts  Bay,  10,  14,  22,  51,  56,  79, 
128,  347,  380,  833,  1039,  1064. 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  79,  83,  113, 
1 17,  120,  277,  279,  288,  335,  491,  515, 
525,  547,  607,  633,  642,  648,  743-747, 
749-754,  758,  760,  793,  794,  801,  806, 
826,  865,  866,  883-886,  954,  1016,  1052, 
1054,  1058,  1059,  1105. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  77,  78,  84, 
340,  393,  638,  692,  696,  746,  797,  799. 
Massachusetts  Bay  Province,  758,  761, 
763,  764. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  871. 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  701. 
Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance 
Society,  699. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
937- 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  847,  860, 
861,  867,  868,  870,  872. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agriculture,  394. 

Massasoit  (Indian  sachem),  64,  136,  154, 
955- 

Masson,  David,  637. 

Mastodon,  160. 

Matanzas,  Cuba,  541. 

Mather,  Cotton,  135,  146,  188,  199-201, 
222,  228-230,  692,  756,  793,  808,  81 1- 
814,  832,  833,  837,  850,  877,  884,  999. 
Mather,  Increase,  130,  140,  185-197,  199, 
229,  756,  812,  814,  837,  850,  1016. 
Mathews,  Pauline,  968. 

Mathews,  William,  839. 

Matignon,  Rev.,  581. 

Mattahunt  Isles,  75. 

Matteson,  Tompkins  Harrison,  182. 
Matzeliger,  Jans,  434,  443. 

Mauritius  Island,  353,  356,  357. 

Maverick,  Mr.,  834. 

Maynard,  Charles  J.,  175. 

Mayo,  Henry  R.,  899. 

Meacham,  Catharine  Bartlett,  702. 

Meader,  J.  W.,  413,  452. 

Means,  Emily  Adams,  580. 

Medfield,  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  140. 
Medford,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  262, 
378,  379,  747.  915.  989.  1065. 
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Medical  training,  86o,  861. 

Medicine  manufacturing,  451. 

Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene,  829-877. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  290,  1089,  1091. 

Meeting-house  architecture,  1080-1082. 

Melrose,  Middlesex  Comity,  Mass.,  947. 

Mental  disease,  849-857. 

Mercantile  Insurance  Company,  908. 

Mercer,  Henry  C.,  1053,  1104. 

Merchants’  Insurance  Company,  909. 

Merchants’  Mutual  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  909. 

Merchants’  National  Bank  of  Newbury  - 
port,  889,  894. 

Merrick,  Miner  W.,  73,  181,  633. 

Merrill,  Charles  G.,  929. 

Merrill,  Joseph,  447.  453- 

Merrill,  Major,  929. 

Merrill,  Orlando,  371,  372. 

Merrill,  Orlando  B.,  372. 

Merrimac,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  9,  18, 
24,  262,  343,  369,  379,  380,  444-447,  453. 
517,  526,  647,  762,  807,  895,  904,  948, 
949.  952,  955.  957,  9 67,  969,  1046. 

Merrimac  Academy,  559. 

Merrimac  Arms  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
ufacturing  Company,  449. 

Merrimac  Bank,  of  Newburyport,  889, 
894. 

Merrimac  Canal  Company,  412-414. 

Merrimac  Hat  Company,  447,  448. 

Merrimac  Hat  Corporation,  447,  448. 

Merrimac  River,  and  Valley,  4,  9,  14,  19, 
20,  22,  24,  28,  37,  39,  40,  41,  42,  45,  48, 
5i,  67,  75,  125,  127,  128,  148,  154,  167, 
169,  259,  339-341.  343-348,  360,  368-372, 
374,  375,  378-384,  387,  412,  413,  415, 
420,  424,  444,  447,  452,  465,  466,  474, 
511,  519,  751,  780,  796,  847.  850,  875, 
876,  900,  973,  980,  1000,  1001,  1008,  ion, 
1021,  1040,  1042,  1046,  1084,  1102. 

“Merrimack”  (now  Lawrence),  417. 

Merrimack  Courier,  928. 

Merrimack  Insurance  Company,  907. 

Merrimack  Library  Association,  610. 

Merrimack  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  908. 

Merrimack  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  910,  91 1. 

Merrimack  Water  Power  Association, 
414 

Merrimack  Woolen  Mills,  427. 

Merrimacport,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  347, 

643. 

Merrimacport  shipbuilding,  347. 

Merrow,  Anna,  9^8. 

Merrymount,  797,  798. 

Mesozoic  age,  n,  12,  15. 

Metacom  (King  Philip),  37,  69,  136,  154 

Meteor  shower  of  1833,  1019. 


Methuen,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  9,  18,  40, 
169,  242,  251,  252,  257,  388,  412-415, 
433,  435,  529,  552,  554,  557,  581,  627, 
639,  643,  645-647,  762,  819,  900,  905, 
947-949,  954,  956,  957,  9 67,  969,  1040, 
1046. 

Mexico,  59,  176,  501,  536,  542,  617,  704, 
1099. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  450,  524,  1007. 
Miantonomo  (Indian  chief),  133. 
Michigan,  401,  618,  934. 

Middle  Bank,  281. 

Middlesex  Canal,  374,  375,  378. 

Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  5,  14,  22,  41, 
359.  605,  750,  758,  762,  806,  91 1. 
Middlesex-Essex  Pomona  Grange,  957, 
958. 

Middletown,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  7,  8, 
121,  645,  762,  819,  831,  858,  860,  957. 
967,  969- 

Military  history  of  the  county,  515-544; 
also  see  War. 

Military  training,  132,  602,  1035. 

Milk  Island,  75. 

Mill  River,  248. 

Miller,  Perley  E.,  948. 

Miller,  Warren  Hastings,  740. 

Millet,  J„  461. 

Millis,  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  43,  45. 
Mills,  F.  S.,  31- 
Mills,  Samuel  J.,  678. 

Mills  Machine  Company,  442. 

Milton,  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  51. 
Mingo  Beach,  535. 

Miniature  painters;  see  Artists. 

Mining,  259,  260. 

Minot,  Stephen,  251,  771. 

“Minute  Men,”  527,  528. 

Mirger  port,  358. 

Mirick,  Benjamin  L.,  141,  146,  150,  266. 
Mississippi  River,  and  Valley,  59,  168, 
172,  276,  524,  525,  538. 

Missouri,  €18,  673. 

Mocha,  Arabia,  358. 

Moggaridge,  Samuel,  344,  345,  1092. 
Moggaridge’s  Point,  344,  372. 

Mohawk  Indians,  52. 

Mohegan  Indians,  52,  133. 

Mohican  Market,  989. 

Monadnock  Mountain,  12,  954. 

Monckton,  Robert,  524. 

Money  in  early  days,  118,  119;  also  see 
Banks,  banking  and  insurance,  881-912. 
Monhegan,  Maine,  127,  795. 

Monomac  Spinning  Company,  424. 
Monomake  Encampment,  955. 

Monroe,  James,  823. 

Montcalm,  Louis  Joseph,  Marquis  de,  525. 
Montigny,  military  officer,  67. 
Montowampate  (Indian  sachem),  67,  125. 
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Montreal,  Canada,  141,  148,  525,  1041. 
Montrose,  Cecilia,  970. 

Moody,  Abraham  C.,  956. 

Moody,  Dwight  Lyman,  11. 

Moody,  “Faithful,”  563. 

Moody,  “Handkerchief,”  563. 

Moody,  Oliver,  1073. 

Moody,  Paul,  427. 

Moody,  Samuel,  562-567,  767. 

Moody,  William,  824. 

Moody,  William  Henry,  573,  775,  778, 
779-  789,  821,  824. 

Mooney,  James,  50,  52. 

Moore,  Charlotte  H.,  969. 

Moore,  J.  H.,  699. 

Moorehead,  Warren  King,  35,  38,  39,  41, 
43,  44,  45.  125,  154,  598,  615-618,  629. 
Moose,  Junior  Order  of,  966. 

Moose,  Legion  of  the,  966. 

Moose,  Loyal  Order  of,  965. 

Mooseheart  Legion,  Women  of,  9(6. 
Moraines,  18-25,  29,  1045. 

Moreland,  William,  907. 

Morgan,  John  Pierpont,  627. 

Morgan,  William,  943,  944. 

Morie,  Roger,  87. 

Morison,  Samuel  Eliot,  279,  284,  303,  348, 
3o5’  358,  362,  363,  369,  373,  379-381,’ 
384,  544.  693,  695,  698,  740,  826. 

Morrel,  Sarah,  213. 

Morrill,  George  A.,  897. 

Morrill,  Isaac,  142. 

Morrill,  Mr.,  936. 

Morrill,  Orlando,  265. 

Morrills,  the,  346,  371. 

Morse,  Albert  Pitts,  178,  598. 

Morse,  Edward  S.,  41,  597. 

Morse,  Elizabeth  and  William,  188-198. 
Morse,  Glenn  Tilley,  605. 

Morse,  Grosvenor  C.,  674. 

Morse,  Jedediah,  250. 

Morse,  Mr.,  660. 

Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Breese  502  508- 
5io,  57i._ 

Morse,  William  and  Elizabeth,  188-198. 
Morton,  Mr.,  63,  65. 

Morton,  Thomas,  47,  798,  802. 

Moseley,  Edward  S.,  898. 

Mosely,  Ebenezer,  771,  775,  910. 

Moses,  Ebenezer,  243. 

Motor  bus,  479,  485,  486. 

Motor  truck,  478,  479. 

Motoring,  1044-1047. 

Moulton,  Joseph,  449,  1062. 

Moulton,  Robert,  79,  340. 

Moulton,  William,  448,  1062. 

Moulton’s  Mill,  259. 

Moultons,  the,  259. 

Mount  Desert  Island,  80. 

Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  559. 

Muckie  port,  358. 

Muddy  Brook,  137. 


Mudge,  E.  R.,  419. 

Mudge,  Edwin  B.,  387. 

Mugford  monument,  981. 

Mullcrops,  the,  128. 

Mulliken,  Sarah  E.,  605. 

Mulliken  family,  1087. 

Mullins,  Daniel  F.,  299. 

Munich,  Bavaria,  1102. 

Munroe,  Timothy,  945. 

Munroe  shoe  factory,  982. 

Mural  paintings,  1089-1092. 

Murders,  120,  783-785. 

Murdock,  James,  672. 

Murray,  John,  646. 

Muse,  Francis,  835. 

Museums  and  libraries,  593-629. 

Mutual  savings  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  896. 

Myers,  Jacob,  950. 

Myopia,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  1040,  1041. 
Mystic,  Connecticut,  132,  138. 

Mystic  River,  340,  374. 

Mystic  Shrine,  948,  955. 

Nahant,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  7,  21,  36, 
67,  73,  74,  75,  159,  169,  172,  175,  242, 
246,  254,  535,  537,  552,  723,  740,  762, 
825,  930,  967,  969,  989,  991,  1022-1025, 
1028,  1038-1040,  1042,  1044. 

Nahanton  (Indian  chief),  75. 

Nails,  manufacture  of,  257,  258. 
Nanepashemet  (an  Indian),  67. 

Nantasket,  Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  278, 
796. 

Nantucket  Island,  19. 

Naples,  Italy,  1091,  1093. 

Napoleon,  see  Bonaparte,  Napoleon. 
Narragansett  Bay,  73. 

Narragansett  Indians,  49,  52,  64,  132,  133, 
517,  519- 

Naseby,  battle  of,  183. 

Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  17,  41,  413. 
Nashua  Indians,  52,  69. 

Nason,  Arthur  C.,  857. 

Nasse,  Thomas,  548,  557. 

Natick,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  51. 
National  Bankruptcy  Act,  763. 

National  banks,  893,  894. 

National  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Maine,  506. 

Natural  history,  159-178,  388,  925;  also 
see  Museums  and  libraries ;  also  see 
Scenery  and  sports. 

Naugus  Head,  355. 

Naumkeag,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  77,  78, 
601,  796,  797,  1032. 

Naumkeag  Indians,  50. 

Naumkeag  River,  125. 

Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company,  425, 
986. 

Nauset  Harbor,  62. 
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Navigation  Act  of  1651,  347. 

Navy  and  Navy  Yards,  U.  S.,  260,  370, 
372,  5 73,  77 9.  824,  825,  1089. 

Neale,  Jeremiah,  835. 

Neale,  Thomas,  492. 

Nebraska,  737. 

Needlework,  1066-1068,  1098-1100. 
Neesima,  Joseph,  676. 

Neff,  Mary,  144,  145. 

Negroes,  107,  471,  836,  956,  961,  964,  993, 
1096;  also  see  Slavery. 

Nelson,  Horatio,  242. 

Nelson,  Jeremiah,  898,  906,  907. 
Neponset,  Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  459. 
Nejxmset  River,  51. 

Neptron  Corporation,  440. 

Nesmith,  John,  414. 

Nevada,  259. 

Nevins,  David,  421. 

New  Amsterdam  (New  York),  641. 

New  Bedford,  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  48, 
299.  425. 

New  Britain,  Connecticut,  436-438. 

New  Brunswick,  Canada,  647. 

New  Castle,  Delaware,  492. 

New  England  Agricultural  Society,  406, 
869. 

New  England  Confederacy,  808. 

New  England  Council  of  British  War 
Veterans,  960. 

New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company, 
730. 

New  England  Galaxy,  925. 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical  So¬ 
ciety,  701. 

New  England  Lace  Company,  251. 

New  England  Order  of  Protection,  964. 
New  England  Primer,  553. 

New  England  Telephone  Company,  505. 
New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  506. 

New  France,  148,  520. 

New  Hampshire,  5,  7,  9,  14,  30,  148,  161, 
*65,  346,  359,  375,  446,  463,  469,  47V 
477,  487,  505,  559,  643,  751,  844,  863, 
915,  1021,  1042,  1094,  1104. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  11,  444,  459, 
597,  668,  960. 

New  Jersey,  11,  160,  492. 

New  London,  Connecticut,  133,  154. 

New  Mexico,  38. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  260,  262,  352, 
1099. 

New  Plymouth,  see  Plymouth. 

New  Towne  (Cambridge),  81,  747.  800. 
New  York  (State  and  City),  7,  18,  38, 
52,  68,  122,  160,  162,  261,  321,  322,  326, 
328,  3 32,  353,  368,  377-38i,  428,  429, 

450,  459,  477,  492,  496,  500,  503,  508, 

510,  524,  619,  620,  624,  627,  700.  704, 

705,  714,  724,  728,  729,  734,  782,  815, 


817,  844,  896,  918,  925,  934,  964,  1007, 
1039,  1093,  1101-1103. 

New  York  World,  934,  935. 

Newburgh,  New  York,  700. 

Newbury,  Essex  Count}-,  Mass.,  18,  20, 
50.  98,  99,  119,  129,  133,  138,  142,  160, 
163,  188.  213,  239,  240,  250,  259,  262- 
264,  267,  339-341,  343-345,  347-349,  37V 
383,  397,  407,  448,  463,  465,  466,  548, 
556,  557,  605,  609,  636,  639,  641-645, 
655,  661,  747,  748,  750,  756,  763,  767. 
775,  778-780,  782,  824.  836.  841,  844-846, 
850,  862,  863,  865,  866,  870,  877,  883, 
885,  886,  906,  957,  1000,  1001,  1005, 
1006,  1008,  1010,  1019-1021,  1046,  1060, 
1062,  1063,  1073,  1081,  1087,  1096;  also 
see  Old  Newbury. 

Newbury  shipbuilding,  341,  343,  344,  347, 

383- 

Newburyport,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  19, 
20,  25,  31,  41,  159,  163,  175,  239,  250, 
258-260,  264,  268,  287,  332,  341-345, 
349-352,  355,  359-366,  368-372,  374-378, 
380-384,  394,  396,  411,  424-426,  435, 

440,  446-449,  45  V  453,  459,  462-564, 
466,  468-471,  474,  510,  527,  530,  533, 

535,  540,  581,  597,  605,  609,  610,  628, 

629,  636,  637,  639,  643,  645-647,  659, 
660,  664,  667,  672,  684,  700,  701,  705-707, 
712,  714,  729,  733,  740,  762,  762,  765, 
767.  770,  77 1,  774-776,  778,  780-782, 
788,  815,  816,  819,  820,  823,  838,  839, 

841,  842,  844,  846,  847,  854,  857,  864, 

868-871,  876,  877,  888-890,  893,  894, 

896,  897,  902,  906-909,  912,  918,  926, 

930,  945,  948,  949.  954,  957,  961,  967, 

969,  980,  984,  989,  1000,  1001,  1010, 
1039-1043,  1046,  1063,  1067,  1069,  1073, 
1074,  1077,  1078,  1080,  1084,  1087-1089, 
1092,  1094,  1099,  1101. 

Newburyport  “Common  Pasture,”  842. 

Newburyport  Cooperative  Bank,  904. 

Newburyport  Daily  Evening  Herald,  926. 

Newburyport  fire  of  1811,  974-978. 

Newburyport  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank, 
898,  900,  902. 

Newburyport  Herald,  1077,  1104. 

Newburyport  hurricane  of  1808,  1002, 
1003. 

Newburyport  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  907. 

Newburyport  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  910. 

Newburyport  Mutual  Fishing  Insurance 
Company,  909. 

Newburyport  shipbuilding,  343,  344,  370, 
372,  378,  380-383. 

Newburyport  shipwrecks  of  1839,  994, 

t995- 

Newburyport  turnpike,  462,  463. 

Newell,  Moses,  400,  401. 
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Newell,  Samuel,  678. 

Newfoundland,  68,  161,  165,  169,  275, 
276,  296,  309,  347- 
Newhall,  Benjamin  F.,  267. 

Newhall,  Daniel,  241. 

Newhall,  James  Robinson,  834,  841,  877, 
1021. 

Newhall,  John  B.,  899. 

Newman,  Antipas,  656. 

Newman,  Deacon,  579. 

Newman,  Mark,  578,  932. 

Newman,  Samuel,  910. 

Newman,  Wingate,  351. 

Newmarket,  New  Hampshire,  781. 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  723,  724,  1093. 
Newspapers,  9I5-93L  935,  936. 

Newton,  232,  256. 

Newton  Center,  Middlesex  County, 
Mass.,  684. 

Newton  Theological  Institution,  684. 
Newtonian  comet  of  1680,  1015. 

Niagara,  Fort  and  River,  945. 

Nichols,  Andrew,  397,  399,  596. 

Nichols,  James  R.,  404,  407,  597. 

Nichols,  John  M.,  948. 

Nichols,  Miriam  C.,  899. 

Nichols,  Roger  F.,  899. 

Nichols,  William,  366. 

Nichols  house,  1085. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  521. 

Niles,  Nathaniel,  658. 

Niles,  William  H.,  775. 

Nipmuc  Indians,  52. 

Noble,  Mr.,  963. 

Nock,  H.  E„  449. 

Nonantum  (Indian  village),  51. 
Non-intercourse  Act,  250. 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  377. 

Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  435,  750,  751. 
Norman’s  Woe,  1045. 

Normanton,  Abraham,  548. 

Norris,  Edward,  550. 

Norris,  John,  660,  663. 

Norsemen,  45,  73. 

North  Andover,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  5, 
7,  9,  18,  24,  85,  169,  403,  426-428,  440- 
442,  473,  529,  559,  583,  608,  627,  656. 
696,  719,  762,  869,  902,  948,  954,  957, 
967,  969,  1040,  1046,  1070. 

North  Andover  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’ 
Club,  405. 

North  Andover  Historical  Society,  607. 
North  Beverly,  Essex  County,  Mass., 
482. 

North  Carolina,  352,  492,  919,  953. 

North  Chelmsford,  Middlesex  County, 
Mass.,  5. 

North  Reading,  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
474- 

North  River,  368. 


North  Salem,  Essex  Countv,  Mass.,  482, 
986. 

North  Shore  Breeze,  929,  930. 

North  Shore  Reminder,  930. 
Northampton,  Hampshire  County,  Mass., 
588,  636,  649. 

Northend,  William  Dummer,  771,  826. 
Northern  lights,  see  Aurora  borealis. 
Northey,  Abiiah,  10^6. 

Northey,  William,  908. 

Northey,  William  E.,  598,  604. 

Northfield,  Franklin  County,  Mass.,  11. 
Norton,  John,  692,  698,  808. 

Norway,  165,  168,  966,  1022. 

Norwood,  Joshua,  260. 

Norwood,  William,  266. 

Notre  Dame  of  Namur,  Sisters  of,  581. 
Nott,  Samuel,  678. 

Nourse,  Rebecca,  see  Nurse,  Rebecca. 
Nourse  cow,  397. 

Nova  Scotia,  160,  175,  347,  377,  379,  380, 
450,  492,  524,  638,  693,  758,  IOII. 
Novelists,  see  Literature. 

Noyes,  David  E.,  266. 

Noyes,  Dean  Parker,  1069. 

Noyes,  Edgar  F.,  894. 

Noyes,  Enoch,  266. 

Noyes,  Fred  S.,  948. 

Noyes,  Hallet  W.,  898. 

Noyes,  Nicholas,  201,  219,  226,  228,  230, 
651,  652,  812. 

Noyes,  Paul,  1069. 

Noyes,  S.  C.  and  Company,  266. 

Noyes,  Walter  R.,  894. 

Nurse,  Elizabeth,  208. 

Nurse  (Nourse),  Rebecca,  208,  212,  224, 
227,  231,  233,  480,  850-852. 

Nuttall,  Thomas,  1036. 

Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,  178. 

Nutting,  Wallace,  1080,  1104. 

Oakes,  William,  166. 

Oakes  cow,  395-397,  406. 

Oakum  Bay,  in. 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  934. 

O’Brien,  Ethel,  969. 

Occum,  Samson,  154. 

Ocean  Mill,  426. 

O'Connell,  William  Cardinal,  582. 
O’Connor,  Patrick  H.,  905. 

Odd  Fellows,  537,  942,  950-955.  962,  963 ; 
also  see  Manchester  Unity ;  also  see 
Grand  United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
Ohio,  399,  584,  615,  673. 

Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  619. 

Ohio  River,  and  Valley,  18,  64. 

Ojibwa  Indians,  42,  617. 

Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  271. 
Oldham,  John,  132. 
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Old  Newbury,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  339, 
605,  906,  1040,  1063,  1078,  1104. 

Oliver,  Benjamin  L.,  925. 

Oliver,  General,  401. 

Oliver,  Henry  K.,  420. 

Oliver  house,  1085,  1089. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  809. 

Orcharding,  388,  389,  408. 

Order  of  B’rith  Abraham,  964. 

Order  of  the  Court  of  Calanthe,  966. 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  949. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Cross,  963,  964. 
Order  of  Home  Builders,  965. 

Order  of  Scottish  Clans,  963. 

Order  of  the  Solid  Rock,  965. 

Order  of  United  American  Men,  966. 
Order  of  United  Commercial  Travellers, 

964. 

Order  of  United  Friends,  962. 

Order  of  Vasa,  966. 

Ordway’s  Lane,  864. 

Oregon,  163. 

Orient,  the,  353,  356,  359,  374-376,  599, 
600,  604,  1055,  1067,  1069,  1078,  1086, 
1091,  1 100. 

Oriental  Insurance  Company,  594,  908. 
Oriental  Order  of  Humility  and  Perfec¬ 
tion,  966. 

Orioles,  Fraternal  Order  of,  966. 

Orleans,  Barnstable  County,  Mass.,  20. 
Orne.  Azor,  839. 

Orne,  Joseph.  868. 

Ornes,  the,  361. 

Osborne,  Joshua,  1071. 

Osborne,  Mr.,  608. 

Osborne  (Osborn),  family,  1065. 

Osborne,  William,  1065. 

Osburn,  Sarah,  202-207. 

Osgood,  Capt.,  242. 

Osgood,  Charles,  1101. 

Osgood,  Charles  Stuart,  91. 

Osgood,  Enoch,  910. 

Osgood,  Isaac,  607. 

Osgood,  John,  139. 

Osgood,  Joseph,  837. 

Osgood^  Mr.,  346. 

Osgood,  Peter,  835. 

Osgood,  Timothy,  875. 

Osgood.  William,  341. 

Osgood  Hill,  18. 

Osiris,  Ancient  Order  of,  965. 

Ossipee  Lake,  151. 

Otes,  England,  800. 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  816,  817. 

Ottawa  Indians,  153. 

Owls  (fraternal  organization),  965. 
Ozark  Mountains,  618. 

Pacific  Islands,  595,  600. 

Pacific  Mills,  418,  421,  422,  424. 

Packard,  A.  S.,  597. 


Page,  Charles  L.,  925- 
Page,  Charles  W.,  857. 

Page,  Ebenezer,  148. 

Page,  James  G.,  904. 

Page,  Jeremiah,  262,  1065. 

Page,  John,  1065. 

Page,  Joseph,  148,  845. 

Paine,  Robert,  551. 

Paine,  William  551. 

Paintings,  see  Artists. 

Paleozoic  age,  4,  5,  9,  10,  12,  15,  28,  29, 
159. 

Palestine,  543,  675. 

Palfrey,  John  Gorham,  638. 

Palfrey,  Peter,  77. 

Palisades  of  the  Hudson  River,  11. 
Palmer,  Andrews,  1080. 

Palmer,  Elizabeth,  560. 

Palmer,  Timothy,  1080. 

Palmer’s  Cove,  1039. 

Pamlico  Sound,  352. 

Panic  of  1857,  422. 

Para,  Brazil,  377. 

Paradise,  Scott  Hurtt,  35,  125,  237,  275, 
547,  /89,  93 1- 
Pareus,  David,  692. 

Paris,  France,  508,  728,  736,  966,  1102, 
1103. 

Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  423. 

Paris  Treaties,  525. 

Park,  Edwards  A.,  671,  678,  679,  933,  934- 
Parker,  Aaron,  251. 

Parker,  Alice,  228. 

Parker,  Daniel  P.,  1022. 

Parker,  G.  S.,  604. 

Parker,  Horace  R.,  607. 

Parker,  Mary,  228. 

Parker,  Moses,  263. 

Parker,  Mr.,  561,  931. 

Parker,  Retier,  239. 

Parker,  Samuel,  143,  239,  244. 

Parker,  Thomas,  557,  653,  655. 

Parker,  Walter  E.,  900. 

Parker  Brothers,  451. 

Parker  River,  20,  29,  240,  332,  556,  1042, 
1096. 

Parker’s  Falls,  248. 

Parkes,  Henry  Bamford,  1 04. 

Parkman,  Francis,  276. 

Parks,  Nathan,  771. 

Parochial  schools,  580-582. 

Parrington,  Vernon  Louis,  685. 

Parris,  Elizabeth,  201. 

Parris,  Samuel,  201-204,  206-208,  210. 

213,  217,  230-232,  602,  81 1,  812. 
Parsons,  Adeline,  706. 

Parsons,  Mary,  185. 

Parsons,  Merle  E.,  969. 

Parsons,  Moses,  775. 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  768,  775,  776,  815, 
816. 
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Parsons,  William  E.,  910. 

Parsonses,  the,  361. 

Parton,  James,  690,  728. 

Passaconaway  (Indian  chief),  67,  125. 
Patch’s  Beach,  993. 

Patchwork,  1066,  1067. 

Pater,  Walter,  739. 

Patie  (or  Patre),  Peter,  243,  244. 
Patriarchs  Militant,  955. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  957. 

Patterson,  J.  W.,  415. 

Paupers,  care  of,  121. 

Pawtucket  Falls,  359. 

Payson,  Edward,  1007. 

Payson,  Rev.,  222. 

Peabody,  Charles,  615. 

Peabody,  Francis,  597. 

Peabody,  George,  596,  597,  612,  613. 
Peabody,  Joseph,  376,  378,  897. 

Peabody,  Lieut.,  529. 

Peabody,  Nathaniel,  560. 

Peabody,  Robert  Singleton,  613,  615,  6x6, 
619. 

Peabody,  Sophia,  709. 

Peabody  family,  561,  599,  1068. 

Peabody,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  16,  18, 

121,  133,  403,  406,  407,  435,  436,  463, 

482,  581,  596,  613,  639,  645,  647,  763, 

857,  874,  900,  90S,  945,  948,  949,  954, 

957,  967-969,  983,  988,  989,  1042,  1071, 
1079,  1089,  1092. 

Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  166,  261, 
597,  92S. 

Peabody  Cooperative  Bank,  904,  905. 
Peabody  Institute  Library,  612,  613,  629. 
Peabody  Mills,  426. 

Peabody  Museum,  41,  59,  68,  69,  159,  164, 
J66,  175,  334,  365,  384,  597-600,  604, 
613,  629,  1091. 

Peace  Dale  (R.  I.)  Mills,  427. 

Peace  of  18x4,  535. 

Peach’s  Point,  355. 

Pearces,  the,  361. 

Pearson,  Ebenezer,  781,  783. 

Pearson,  Eliphalet,  567,  569,  659-661,  663, 
667,  668,  931,  932. 

Pearson,  John,  248,  249,  907,  908. 

Pearson  family,  474. 

Pearson  Tobacco  Company,  263,  265. 
Pearson’s  mill,  1001. 

Peaselee,  Joseph,  142. 

Peaselee,  Nathaniel,  142. 

Pecker,  James,  86. 

Pecos  Valley  Indians,  616-618. 

Pedricks,  the,  361. 

Peirce  house,  601. 

Pelham,  New  Hampshire,  415. 

Pemaquid,  Fort,  146. 

Pemaquid  Point,  997. 

Pemberton  Manufacturing  Company,  421, 
978,  979. 


Pemberton  Mill  Company,  421. 

Pembroke,  Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  368. 
Penhallow,  Samuel,  68. 

Pennacook  (Indian  village),  67,  147. 
Pennacoo'x  Indians,  50,  125. 

Pennsylvania,  5,  8-10,  18,  160,  275,  334, 
375,  395,  398,  822,  896. 

Penobscot  Bay,  15,  75. 

Penobscot  Indians,  146. 

Penobscot  River,  and  Valley,  154,  530, 
870. 

Pentuckett  Indians,  40. 

Pepperell,  William,  521,  523. 

Pequauket,  Maine,  151. 

Pequot  (Pequod)  Indians,  128,  130,  132, 
5X5,  516;  also  see  War,  Pequot. 
Periodicals,  see  Press  and  publications, 
915-937- 

Perkins,  George,  Mrs.,  608. 

Perkins,  Henry  Coit,  597,  871,  872. 
Perkins,  Jacob,  258. 

Perkins,  John,  125. 

Perkins,  T.  H.,  414. 

Perkins,  Thomas,  871. 

Perley,  M.  V.  B.,  653. 

Perley,  Samuel,  222,  223. 

Perley,  Sidney,  69,  1070,  1104. 

Perry,  Earl,  528. 

Persia,  181,  675,  737. 

Peru,  704. 

Pestilence,  37,  38,  51,  64,  833. 

Peter,  Hugh  (of  England),  105,  702. 
Peters,  Charles  R.,  962. 

Peters,  Hugh  (of  Salem),  340,  651,  655. 
Peter’s  Falls,  412,  414. 

Pettingell,  John,  605. 

Pettingell,  Olin  S.,  858,  859. 

Pevear,  Henry  A.,  437. 

Pew,  John,  303. 

Pew,  John  and  Company,  329. 

Pew,  William  Andrews,  809. 

Pewter  ware,  1057,  1060-1062,  1086,  1104. 
Phelps,  Austin,  672,  725. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  692,  725,  728; 
also  see  Ward,  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps. 

Phelps,  Russell,  441. 

Phelps  house,  1084. 

Phenix  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  908. 

Phenomena,  strange,  see  Great  disasters 
and  strange  phenomena,  973-1028. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  39,  122,  244, 
245,  319,  326,  334,  373,  377,  378,  418, 
491-493,  500,  503,  510,  559,  61  x,  703, 
705,  716,  728,  918,  925,  934,  991,  1084, 
1093,  1098. 

Philip,  King,  37,  69,  135,  136,  138,  519 
(also  see  War,  King  Philip's). 

Philippine  Islands,  573. 

Phillips,  George,  80. 
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Phillips,  Gideon,  841. 

Phillips,  J.  C.,  598. 

Phillips,  James  Duncan,  77,  79,  82,  87, 
102,  109,  121,  122,  200,  233,  604,  640, 
641,  685,  740. 

Phillips,  John,  567,  658. 

Phillips,  Mrs.,  660. 

Phillips,  S.  C.,  474. 

Phillips.  Samuel,  108,  222,  562,  567,  571, 
579,  1062. 

Phillips,  Stephen  W.,  598,  604,  61 1. 
Phillips,  Wendell,  715. 

Phillips,  William,  Mrs.,  605. 

Phillips  family,  663,  664. 

Phillips  Academy,  43,  108,  134,  472,  508, 
559,  561,  562,  567-570,  573-575,  578, 
589,  613,  615,  618-624,  626-628,  658, 
659,  682,  684,  685,  706,  71 1,  736,  737, 
739.  778,  824,  931,  932,  935-937- 
Phillips  Beach,  1042. 

Philosophical  Libraries,  608-61 1. 

Phipps,  Spencer,  1012. 

Phips,  William,  198,  220,  221,  227-230, 
520,  756,  813. 

Physicians,  see  Medicine  and  public  hy¬ 
giene,  829-877. 

Pickard,  Samuel  Thomas,  690,  731. 
Pickering,  Alice,  601. 

Pickering,  Charles,  166. 

Pickering,  Henry,  690,  700. 

Pickering,  John,  601,  770,  925. 

Pickering,  Joseph  J.,  988. 

Pickering,  Timothy,  395-397,  496,  497, 
770.  775-  816-818,  821,  822,  917,  923. 
Pickman,  Benjamin,  770,  1083,  1091. 
Pickman,  D.  L.,  598. 

Pickman,  Mr.,  599. 

Pickman,  Thomas,  842. 

Pierce,  Andrew,  431. 

Pierce,  Ben.,  475,  476. 

Pierce,  Calvin  P.,  605. 

Pierce,  Cyrus,  560. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  475,  476,  709,  710,  823. 
Pierce,  Henry,  359. 

Pierce,  John,  no. 

Pierce,  Sarah,  865. 

Pierce-Johonnot-Nichols  house,  1079, 
1085. 

Pierce’s  farm,  344. 

Pigeon  Cove,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  161, 
260,  303.  339,  740,  1045. 

Pigeon  Hill,  18. 

Pike,  Charles  H.,  910. 

Pike,  Nicholas,  162,  907. 

Pike,  Robert,  227. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  United  Order  of,  962, 

964. 

Pilgrims,  64,  65,  257,  963,  1067,  also  see 
Churches  and  religions,  Puritans. 
Pillsbury,  Paul,  242. 

Pine  Grove,  39. 


“Pine  tree”  coins,  882,  1054,  1063. 

Pingree  family,  601. 

Pinkham,  Lydia  E.,  Medicine  Company, 
45 1- 

Pinkham,  Lydia  Estes,  451. 

“Pioneers’  village,”  in  Salem,  42,  60,  76, 
85,  1053- 

Piper,  Enoch,  282,  321. 

Pipe-stave  Hill,  636. 

Piscataqua  River,  80,  492,  997. 

Pitcairn,  John,  527. 

Pitman,  Joseph  Asbury,  583,  587. 

Place,  Charles  A.,  1080,  1082,  1105. 
Plague  of  1616-17,  37,  38,  51,  64,  833. 
Plank,  Rudolf,  321. 

Plants,  see  Agriculture;  see  Indian 
foods ;  see  Natural  history. 

Platt,  Charles  Adams,  620,  624,  625. 
Pleasant  Pond,  1042. 

Pleistocene  age,  15,  25. 

Plug  Pond,  875,  1046. 

Plum  Island,  and  Sound,  28,  29,  37,  41, 
75.  339,  830,  841,  989,  994,  1001,  1046. 
Plum  Island  Beach,  1042,  1043. 

Plum  Island  River,  1001. 

Plummer,  Benjamin,  1008. 

Plummer,  Caroline,  61 1. 

Plummer,  Jonathan,  975. 

Plymouth  (colony  and  town),  Mass.,  18, 
28,  51,  59,  64,  76,  79,  121,  133,  136,  154, 
224,  240,  289,  393,  649,  650,  656,  758, 
796,  798,  799,  801,  806,  963. 

Plymouth,  Vermont,  710. 

Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  435. 
Pocahontas,  Degree  of,  962. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  738. 

Poets,  see  Literature. 

Point  of  Pines,  490. 

Poles,  417. 

Policy  Brook,  40. 

Polish  National  Alliance,  966. 

Political  history,  793-826. 

Polk,  James  Knox,  536. 

Polo,  1041. 

Pomona  Grange,  see  Chebacco  Pomona 
Grange ;  see  Essex  County  Pomona 
Grange ;  see  Middlesex-Essex  Pomona 
Grange. 

Pond,  Jean  Sarah,  559,  576,  577,  589. 
Ponds,  23,  24. 

Ponkapog  (Indian  village),  51. 

Poole,  Fitch,  401. 

Poole,  Margaret,  969. 

Poor,  E.  J.,  440. 

Poor,  Frank  A.,  440. 

Poor,  J.  A.,  440. 

Poor,  James  N.,  859. 

Poor,  W.  E.,  440. 

Poore,  Benjamin  Perley,  405. 

Pope  Innocent  VIII,  181. 

Pope,  Mrs.,  202. 
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Poquanum  (Indian  sachem),  36. 

Porpoise  Cape,  80. 

Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia,  141,  520,  521, 
809. 

Porter,  Aaron,  523. 

Porter,  David,  371. 

Porter,  Ebenezer,  669,  670,  672,  673. 
Porter,  William,  and  Sons,  434. 

Porter,  Zerubbabel,  242. 

Porter’s  Hill,  242. 

Portland,  Miaine,  9,  28,  46,  165,  375,  471, 
562,  731,  775. 

Porto  Rico,  326,  542. 

Portraits,  see  Artists. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  21,  260, 
458,  464,  466,  471,  491-494,  496,  751, 
782,  839,  844,  864-866,  918,  978,  1000, 
1094. 

Portugal,  247,  357,  1014. 

Portuguese  societies,  966. 

Post  sewing  machine,  242. 

Postal  service,  471,  491-502,  1000. 

Potter,  Nathaniel,  251. 

Potter,  Robert,  241. 

Potter’s  field,  1065. 

Pottery,  1064,  1065;  also  see  Indian  uten¬ 
sils,  39,  40,  64-68. 

Poulsen,  Margaret,  969. 

Poultry  raising,  388,  394,  408. 

Powell,  Caleb,  193-197. 

Power  and  Company,  982. 

Powow  River,  256,  341,  345,  346,  370, 

<(  427,  428,  892,  954. 

“Praying  Indians,”  51,  140. 

Preble,  A.  M.,  904. 

Preble,  “Brigadier,”  564. 

Preble,  Commodore,  562. 

Preece,  W.  H.,  507. 

Prentiss,  John,  1040. 

Prescott,  William,  770. 

Prescott,  William  Hickling,  690,  703-705. 
Press  and  publications,  915-937. 

Preston,  Samuel,  242. 

Preston,  Thomas,  203,  208. 

Price,  Capt.,  148. 

Price,  Eucien,  740. 

Pride,  John,  1065. 

Prides  Crossing,  930,  1042,  1044. 

Prince,  James,  906,  908,  1022,  1023. 

Prince,  Joanna  B.,  657. 

Prince,  John,  770. 

Prince,  Jonathan,  872. 

Prince,  Rev.,  Dr.,  258. 

Prince  Society,  47. 

Pring,  Martin,  74,  276. 

Printing  in  Essex  County,  915-937. 

Prisons,  British,  366. 

Privateering,  350,  351,  530,  531,  534,  608, 
610,  888,  902,  1089. 

Procter,  Elizabeth,  209-21 1,  228. 


Procter,  G.  H.,  334. 

Procter,  John,  202,  209-21 1,  228. 

Procter  Brothers,  334. 

Proctor,  James  H.,  608. 

Proctor,  John  W.,  400. 

Proctor,  Samuel  E.,  407. 

Prospect  Hill,  17,  40. 

Prospect  Mills,  429,  430. 

Protectory  of  Mary  Immaculate,  582. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  17,  418,  459. 
Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  896. 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the 
towns  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  898 
899. 

Provincetown,  Barnstable  County,  Mass., 
19,  29,  165,  282,  535,  963. 

Public  hygiene,  and  medicine,  827-877. 
Publications  in  Essex  County,  915-937. 
Pudeator,  Ann,  219,  228. 

Pueblo  country,  38,  619. 

Pullman,  George  Mortimer,  476. 

Pulsifer,  David,  1090. 

Pulsifer,  Joseph,  1090. 

Pulsifer,  Pauline  F„  606. 

Pumugangwet  (Indian  statue),  154. 
Punishments  in  early  days,  101-105. 

Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Law,  825. 

Puritans,  see  Churches  and  religions, 
Puritans. 

Putnam,  Ann,  201,  202,  213,  216,  217, 
219,  226,  227,  232,  849-852. 

Putnam,  Eben,  51 1. 

Putnom,  Edward,  203. 

Putnam,  Frederick  W.,  41,  597. 

Putnam,  Gideon,  776. 

Putnam,  Israel,  1065. 

Putnam,  J.  P.,  415. 

Putnam,  Jesse,  397. 

Putnam,  Joseph,  1065. 

Putnam,  Samuel,  770,  775-777,  782. 
Putnam,  Simeon,  560,  719. 

Putnam,  Thomas,  201-203,  206,  213,  849- 

851. 

Putnam ville  (part  of  Danvers),  262. 
Pynchon,  William,  765. 

Pvnchons,  the,  128. 

Pythiun  Sisters,  956. 

Pythias,  Knights  of,  942,  952,  955,  956. 

Quallah-Battoo,  376. 

Quartz,  3,  4,  9. 

Quebec,  Canada,  141,  520,  523,  525,  698, 
809,  884. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  458,  460. 

Quincy,  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  8,  260, 
299,  459,  468,  797,  798,  989. 

Quinebaug  River,  52. 

Quinlan,  Richard  J.,  580. 

Quinn,  M.  W.,  428. 
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Radcliffe,  Lewis,  277,  313,  332. 

Rafe’s  Chasm,  12,  1045. 

Raikes,  Robert,  657. 

Railroad  transportation,  467-485. 
Railroads: 

Andover  and  Wilmington,  472. 
Boston  and  Lowell,  468,  472,  473,  475, 
477- 

Boston  and  Maine,  25,  468,  472-475, 

477,  478,  984.  985- 

Boston  and  Portland,  472. 

Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn,  505. 
Boston  and  Worcester,  468. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com¬ 
pany,  467. 

Eastern,  463,  468,  469,  471-473,  475- 
477,  502,  510. 

Fitchburg,  481. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson,  468. 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart¬ 
ford,  477. 

Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth,  472. 
Salem  and  Lowell,  474,  475. 

South  Reading  Branch,  473. 

Railways,  street,  see  Street  railways. 
Rainbow  Girls,  949. 

Raisings,  1035. 

Rand,  John  W.,  847,  848. 

Rand,  Thomas,  264. 

Randolph,  Edward,  343,  754. 

Rantoul,  Robert,  775,  821,  824,  837. 
Rantoul,  Robert  Samuel,  271. 

Rathbone,  Justus  H.,  956. 

Rathbun,  Mary  J.,  177. 

Rauschner,  John  Christian,  1097. 
Rawson,  Air.,  1000. 

Ray,  Joseph  G.,  430. 

Raymond,  Maine,  707. 

“Razor,  David,”  923. 

Read,  Mr.,  766. 

Reading,  Aliddlesex  County,  Mass.,  7, 
220,  264,  461,  557,  989. 

Rebekah,  Degree  of,  955. 

Rechabites,  Independent  Order  of,  965, 
981,  982. 

Red  Cross,  American,  543,  986,  988. 
Red  Cross  Line,  381. 

Red  Men,  Improved  Order  of,  942,  961, 
962,  964. 

Red  Paint  Indians,  616. 

Red’s  Pond,  1039. 

Reed,  Nathan,  258. 

Reed,  Wilmot,  228. 

Reed  and  Gammage,  329. 

Reed  Cove,  991. 

Rehan,  Ada,  734. 

Reilly,  Gertrude,  968. 

Relations  between  Indians  and  Whites, 
125-155,  515-522. 

Religion  in  Essex  County,  633-685:  also 
see  Churches  and  religions. 


Remedies,  see  Medicine  and  public 
hygiene,  829-877. 

Remick,  Beatrice,  968. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  585. 
Reptiles,  age  of,  11,  12,  14. 

Reunion,  see  Bourbon. 

Reuter,  Karl,  321. 

Revere,  Paul,  264,  466,  527,  571,  593, 
620. 

Revere,  Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  462, 
477,  989- 

Reynolds,  J.  H.,  358. 

Reynolds,  Joshua,  1088. 

Rhode  Island,  4,  8,  9,  14,  18,  19,  37,  49, 
52,  154,  160,  262,  492,  587,  640,  651, 
764,  804,  870,  886. 

Rhodes,  Amos,  267,  899. 

Rhodes,  Frederick  Leland,  511. 

Rhodes,  Josiah,  267. 

Ribero’s  1529  map,  74. 

Rice,  Edwin  Wilbur,  438,  439. 

Rice,  Luther,  678. 

Rice,  Tucker,  1084. 

Rich,  “Osceola  Dick,”  303. 

Richards,  Claflin,  607. 

Richards,  David,  908. 

Richards,  James,  678. 

Richards,  James  H.,  904. 

Richards,  John,  227,  755,  758. 

Richards,  Prof.,  260. 

Richardson,  F.  P.,  908. 

Richardson,  William  P.,  897. 
Richmond,  Virginia,  996. 

Rider,  Henry  E.,  948. 

Rifle  clubs,  1041,  1042. 

Riggs,  Elias,  676. 

Riggs,  Thomas,  557. 

Riley,  Phil  Madison,  1082,  1104. 

Ring,  Jarvis,  256. 

Ring’s  Island,  40. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  1075. 

Rio  Grande,  536. 

Ritter,  Waldemar  H.,  617. 

River  Head  Beach,  992. 

Riverdale,  Essex  County,  Alass.,  98,  957. 
Rix,  William,  1053,  1065. 

Roads,  Samuel,  39,  106,  108,  ill,  112, 
1 16. 

Roads  (highways),  119,  457-465,  486- 
490,  1044-1047. 

“Robbery,  The  Sham,”  779-783. 
Robbins,  Lieut.,  153. 

Robbins,  Sarah  Stuart,  589,  665,  685, 
934- 

Roberts,  Byron  P.,  948. 

Robertson,  William,  704. 

Robie,  John,  143. 

Robin  (an  Indian),  125,  126. 

Robinson,  Andrew,  291. 

Robinson,  John,  41,  166,  178,  1091,  1092, 
1105. 
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Robinson,  W.  R.,  894. 

Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  22. 
Rockport,  Essex  County,  Mass,  8,  16, 
18,  20,  1 18,  161,  165,  175,  260,  261,  266, 
269.  339.  384,  449-451,  529,  606,  639, 
643,  645,  647,  762,  846,  893,  948,  955, 
967,  969,  997,  1039,  1040,  1045. 
Rockport  Granite  Company,  449,  450. 
Rockport  Isinglass  Company,  266. 
Rockport  Quarry  (newspaper),  930. 
Rocks,  see  Geologic  history. 

Rocks  Village  shipbuilding,  347. 
Rockville,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  645. 
Rocky  Mountains,  39. 

Roger  Conant  Cooperative  Bank  of 
Salem,  904. 

Rogers,  C.  Henry,  450. 

Rogers,  Charles  S.,  449. 

Rogers,  Ezekiel,  248,  655,  1067. 

Rogers,  Helen  W.,  606. 

Rogers,  Henry  W.,  962. 

Rogers,  John,  1103. 

Rogers,  Nathaniel,  692,  1057,  1059,  1071. 
Rogers,  Susannah,  152. 

Rogers,  Will,  64. 

Rogers,  William  E.  P.,  927. 

Rogers’  parties,  153. 

Rolfe,  Benjamin,  341. 

Rolfe,  Elizabeth,  149. 

Rolfe,  Ezra,  141. 

Rolfe,  John,  864. 

Rolfe,  Mary,  149,  864. 

Rolfe,  Mr.,  149. 

Rome,  Italy,  727,  1102,  1103. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  26s,  573,  779,  824, 
825. 

Ropes,  Bessie  P.,  613. 

Ropes,  George,  599,  602,  1091. 

Ropes,  Joseph,  358. 

Ropes,  Nathaniel,  350. 

Ropes,  W.  H.,  604. 

Rose,  Capt.,  345. 

Ross,  M.  D.,  418. 

Ross,  Mrs.,  39. 

Roswell,  Henry,  77. 

Roumania,  737. 

Round  Pond,  875,  1046. 

Roundy,  Nehemiah,  243. 

Rouville,  M„  148,  521. 

Roux,  Antoine,  365,  599. 

Row,  Jabez,  266. 

Rowe,  Henry  Kalloch,  660,  663,  665, 
667,  669,  670,  672,  674,  676,  679,  681, 
682,  684,  685. 

Rowe,  John,  279. 

Rowland,  William  Henry,  571. 

Rowley,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  89,  108, 

1 14,  138,  143,  159,  222,  239,  242,  245, 

248,  250,  263,  339,  340,  343,  347,  405, 

433,  463,  643,  646,  655,  656,  705,  706, 

73i,  740,  750,  763,  866,  954,  957,  958, 

1007,  1008,  1046,  1067,  1070,  1071. 


Rowley  shipbuilding,  340. 

Roxbury,  Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  698, 
713,  724,  748. 

Royal  Aid  Society,  962. 

Royal  Arcanum,  962-964. 

Royal  Circle  Society  of  Good  Fellows, 
964- 

Rubber  industry,  450,  451. 

Rug  making,  1067,  1099. 

Rule,  Margaret,  813. 

Rumford,  Count,  925. 

Russell,  Benjamin,  1027. 

Russell,  Ezekiel,  1096. 

Russell,  George  Peabody,  597. 

Russell,  James,  208. 

Russell,  John  W.,  Mrs.,  607. 

Russell,  William,  908. 

Russell,  William  A.,  403. 

Russia,  352,  360,  374,  543,  724. 

Russia  Cement  Company,  328,  1043. 
Ryder,  Albert  P.,  625. 

Sabbath  observance,  99. 

Sabine,  Lorenzo,  334. 

Sable  Island,  175. 

Sachem  Society,  966. 

Saco,  Maine,  19,  143. 

Saco  River,  67. 

Safford,  W.  O.,  604. 

Sagamore,  James,  67,  834. 

Sagamore,  John,  834. 

Sagasta,  Praxedes  Mateo,  539. 

Saigon,  Indo-China,  376. 

Sailing,  1038. 

St.  Ann’s  parochial  school,  581. 

St.  Francis  Indians,  153. 

St.  Germaine,  Joseph,  980. 

St.  Helena  Island,  380. 

St.  James  parochial  school,  581. 

St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society,  966. 

St.  Joan  of  Arc  Society,  966. 

St.  John  Baptist  School  (Lawrence), 
582. 

St.  John  the  Baptist’s  parochial  school 
(Salem),  581. 

St.  Johns,  Fort,  67. 

St.  John’s  Preparatory  School,  582. 

St.  Joseph,  Sisters  of,  581. 

St.  Lawrence,  Gulf  of,  281,  304,  809. 

St.  Lawrence  Island,  38. 

St.  Lawrence  River,  167,  520,  525. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  320,  585,  673,  963. 
St.  Mary’s  parochial  school,  581. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  627. 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  508. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  375. 

St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  269. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Society  of,  966. 
Ste.  Chretienne  Academy,  582. 

Salem,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  8,  14,  18, 
21,  30,  3L  39,  4L  42,  43,  50,  51,  60, 
69,  74,  77,  78,  79,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85, 
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87,  88,  91,  96,  100,  104,  107,  108,  1 14, 
1 15,  119.  121,  122,  129,  133,  138,  141, 
148,  150,  159,  164-167,  169,  1 71,  174, 
181,  183,  188,  196-198,  200,  201,  208, 
211-213,  221,  224,  227,  228,  230,  232, 
233.  239-242,  248,  252,  258,  259,  263, 
269,  270,  277,  279,  284,  286,  290,  303, 
334.  339.  340,  343,  345,  347-365,  367, 
368,  370,  371,  375-378,  384,  388,  390, 
393,  394.  397,  400,  403,  41 1,  424-426, 
435,  436,  440,  451,  459-465,  467-471, 
474,  475,  482,  483,  494,  502,  503,  505- 

507,  510,  518,  519,  527,  530,  531,  533, 

534,  537,  540,  550,  55i,  554,  555,  562, 

581,  583-588,  594-602,  604,  605,  608- 
61 1,  613,  614,  628,  635,  636,  638,  640- 
647,  649-653,  660,  662,  684,  685,  691, 
698-702,  707-709.  7 11.  722,  723,  726, 
727,  730,  743,  746-748,  750,  757,  758, 
760,  762-765,  76 7,  770-772.  777,  77 8, 
783,  784,  796-806,  808,  812,  813,  816, 
819,  820,  822,  824,  826,  835,  837,  840, 

842,  845,  849,  850,  857.  861,  868,  871, 

874,  888-891.  893,  895-897,  902,  905- 
91 1,  915,  916,  918-920,  922,  924,  925, 
929,  937,  945,  947-949,  954-957,  961, 
962,  967-969,  978,  982-985,  1000,  1006, 
1007,  1009-1011,  1018,  1023,  1038-1040, 
1042-1044,  1053,  1054,  1057,  1060- 

1062,  1065,  1067,  1068,  1070,  1071, 
1073,  1074,  1076-1086,  1088-1097,  1100- 
1105. 

Salem  Atheneum  Library,  610-612,  628. 

Salem  and  Boston  turnpike,  462. 

Salem  Commercial  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  908. 

Salem  Cooperative  Bank,  904,  905. 

Salem  and  Danvers  Aqueduct  Com¬ 
pany,  874. 

Salem  Dispensary,  876. 

Salem  East  India  Marine  Society,  166, 
594-597,  600. 

Salem  Evening  News,  925. 

Salem  fire  of  1914,  984-989. 

Salem,  First  National  Bank,  of,  505. 

Salem  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  898, 
900. 

Salem  Gazette,  395,  472,  474,  919,  920, 
922,  927,  1072,  1075,  1100,  1105. 

Salem  Hospital,  876. 

Salem  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
908. 

Salem  Marine  Society,  1095. 

Salem  Mercury,  1099. 

Salem  Observer,  923,  924. 

Salem  “Old  North  Ferry,”  465,  467. 

Salem  Pioneer,  926. 

Salem  Register,  601,  922. 

Salem  Savings  Bank,  897,  898. 

Salem  shipbuilding,  340,  343,  368. 

Salem  Village,  183,  201,  207,  208,  21 1, 
212,  215,  216,  220,  224-228,  230-233, 
812,  872,  1034,  1081. 


Salem  Willows,  Essex  County,  Mass., 
1042. 

Salem  Witchcraft,  181-233,  602. 
Salisbury,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  40, 
142,  224,  252,  256,  257,  332,  340,  341, 
343,  345-347,  35L  366,  369-371,  382, 
427,  444-447,  453,  465.  466,  530,  549, 
552,  554,  641,  643,  646,  750,  751,  762, 
763,  780-782,  819,  823,  845.  850,  898, 
899,  922,  957,  967,  970,  1001,  1021. 
Salisbury  Beach,  28,  1042. 

Salisbury  “Carr’s  Ferry,”  465. 
Salisbury  Mills,  346,  899. 

Salisbury  Mills  Company,  427,  428. 
Salisbury  shipbuilding,  340,  343,  345, 

383- 

Salisbury  Woolen  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  427. 

Salisbury  Point,  339,  345-347,  369-371, 
382,  383,  447,  448. 

Salisbury  Point  shipbuilding,  346,  347, 
369-371,  382,  383. 

Salmon,  artist,  599. 

Salmon  Falls  River,  167. 

Saltonstall,  Dudley,  870. 

Saltonstall,  Gurdon,  521. 

Saltonstall,  Leverett,  770,  771,  775,  869. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.,  748. 

Saltonstall,  Nathaniel,  227,  755,  869. 
Saltonstall,  Richard,  80,  692,  869. 
Saltonstall  Lake,  1042,  1046. 

Samplers,  1066,  1068,  1069. 

Sampson,  Amos  H.,  928. 

Samuels,  Samuel,  381. 

Sanborn,  Eastman,  936. 

Sanborn,  Francis  G.,  43. 

Sand  and  gravel,  4,  5,  16,  19,  22-25,  27- 
29. 

Sanders,  J.  Raymond,  948. 

Sanders,  Thomas,  502-505. 

Sanderson,  Elijah,  1075. 

Sanderson,  Jacob,  1075. 

Sanderson,  Kendall  A.,  947. 

Sanderson,  Robert,  1063. 

Sandstone,  3,  11. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  673. 

Sandwich  Islands,  675,  676. 

Sandy  Bay,  260,  643,  845,  1039. 

Sandy  Bay  Historical  Society,  606. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  260,  328,  508. 

San  Juan  Hill,  Cuba,  540. 

San  Serverino,  Fort,  541. 

Santiago,  Cuba,  540,  541. 

Sargent,  Annie  L.,  607. 

Sargent,  B.  F.,  448. 

Sargent,  David,  316. 

Sargent,  Epes,  690,  724. 

Sargent,  George  W.,  928. 

Sargent,  Henry,  1100,  1101. 

Sargent,  Ignatius,  415. 

Sargent,  John  Singer,  625. 

Sargent,  Nathaniel,  241. 

Sargent,  Nathaniel  Peaslee,  765. 
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Sargent,  Peter,  227,  755. 

Sargent,  Winthrop,  350. 

Sargents,  the,  361. 

Sassamon,  John,  136. 

Saugus,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  21,  6 7, 
81,  242,  246,  255,  263,  267,  269,  271, 
435,  463,  639,  645,  747,  748,  762,  834, 
905,  946,  948,  956,  957,  967,  969. 
Saugus  Center,  238. 

Saugus  Herald,  926. 

Saugus  River,  254,  287,  490,  875,  882, 
1039,  1054. 

Saunders,  Daniel,  412-415. 

Savannah,  Georgia,  494,  496. 

Savings  banks,  895-902. 

Sawyer,  Albert  L.,  606. 

Sawyer,  Charles  H„  625,  626,  629. 
Sawyer,  Enoch,  870. 

Sawyer,  James  C.,  626. 

Sawyer,  Jonathan,  441. 

Sawyer,  Margaret  R.,  970. 

Sawyer,  Micajah,  868,  870. 

Sawyer-Man  lamp,  439. 

Saybrook,  Connecticut,  132,  516. 
Scandinavia,  10,  27,  326. 

Scandinavian  Fraternity  of  America, 
966. 

Scandinavian  Sisters’  Benefit  societies, 
966. 

Scanlon,  Mayor,  989. 

Scarborough,  Maine,  562. 

Scenery  and  sports,  1031-1047. 
Schenectady,  New  York,  436. 

Schist,  3-5,  9. 

Schlesinger,  Arthur  Meier,  826. 
Schofield,  Arthur,  250. 

Schofield,  John,  250. 

School,  Normal,  584. 

Schools,  547-589;  also  see  Religion  in 
Essex  County,  633-685. 

Schurz,  Carl,  739. 

Scientific  publications,  925. 

Scituate,  Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  368. 
Scotland,  896,  946,  958,  963. 

Scott,  Margaret,  228. 

Scott,  Walter,  942. 

Scott,  Winfield,  261. 

Scottish  Clans,  Order  of,  963. 

Scouts,  Boy  and  Girl,  987,  1044. 
Scrugge,  Thomas,  748. 

Sculpture,  154,  155,  1069-1071,  1079, 
1087,  1097,  1098,  1102. 

Sea  serpent,  1021-1028,  1043. 

Seamen’s  charitable  societies,  966. 

Sears,  Barnas,  584. 

Sears,  Clara  Endicott,  35,  69,  154. 

Sears,  John  Henry,  30,  261. 

Sears,  Philip  S.,  154. 

Seaver,  J.  E„  271. 

Seaver,  W.  L.,  962. 

Secret  societies,  see  Fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions,  941-970. 


Security  Trust  Company,  of  Lynn,  895. 
Sedgwick,  Ellery,  740. 

Seekonk  River,  651. 

Senior  Order  United  American  Me¬ 
chanics,  964. 

Servia,  737. 

Settlements,  first  in  county,  121. 
Settlers,  daily  life  and  customs  of,  73- 
122. 

Settlers,  hardships  of,  78,  79. 

Severett,  Matthew,  1073. 

Sewage  disposal,  875,  876. 

Sewall,  Henry,  756,  1008. 

Sewall,  Samuel,  208,  218,  227,  755-757, 
777- 

Sewall,  Fort,  535. 

Seward,  William  Henry,  945. 

Seyfrie,  General,  832. 

Seyyid  Said,  Sultan,  377. 

Sharon,  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  701. 
Sharpe,  Miss,  581. 

Shattuck,  George  C.,  415. 

Shattuck,  Joseph,  900. 

Shattuck  farm,  43. 

Shaw,  Abigail  Adams,  702. 

Shaw,  Abraham,  254. 

Shaw,  William,  637. 

Shawsheen,  Fort,  44-46. 

Shawsheen  Mills,  429,  430. 

Shawsheen  Village  and  River,  23,  24, 
422,  430,  820. 

Shays’  Rebellion,  770. 

Shedd,  W.  G.  T„  672. 

Sheep  raising,  388,  389,  394,  396. 
Sheffield,  Lord,  794. 

Sheffield  Patent,  601. 

Sheldon,  Elizabeth,  970. 

Sheldon,  Susannah,  202,  222. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  738. 

Shepard,  James  E.,  962. 

Shepard,  Mr.,  551. 

Shepard,  Thomas,  862. 

Shepherd,  Daniel  M.,  1090. 

Sheple,  John,  128. 

Sherman,  David,  778. 

Sherman,  Edgar  Jay,  775,  778,  788. 
Sherman,  Richard,  Mrs.,  807. 

Sherman,  William  Tecumseh,  539. 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  825. 
Sherrington,  Eng.,  244. 

Shields  Carriage  Company,  446. 
Shillaber,  Benjamin  P.,  731. 

Shillaber,  Ebenezer,  771. 

Ship  Rock,  16. 

Ships : 

Achilles,  351,  531. 

Alliance,  370,  371,  374. 

America,  358,  365,  368,  599,  1039. 
Angel  Gabriel,  997. 

Arbella,  80,  277,  696,  707. 

Astrea,  353,  359. 

Atlanta,  382. 
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Atlantic,  353. 

Atlas,  287,  288. 

Baltick,  1091. 

Belle  of  the  Sea,  381. 

Benjamin,  356. 

Black  Prince,  380. 

Blessing  of  the  Bay,  340. 

Bluenose,  384. 

Bonaparte  (see  Le  Bonaparte). 

Bond,  343. 

Bon  Homme  Richard,  370. 

Boston,  372. 

Brewster,  380. 

Brillante,  363. 

Caledonian,  370. 

Catharine  Nichols,  991. 

Charles  Doggett,  376. 

Chesapeake,  462,  534,  535,  817. 
Clarissa  Andrews,  382. 

Cleopatra’s  Barge,  1038. 

Commodore  Preble,  287. 

Constitution,  599. 

Danae,  959. 

Decatur,  366,  374. 

Deposite,  993. 

Dragon,  960. 

Dreadnought,  380,  381,  383. 

East  Indian,  380. 

Elisabeth  Kimball.  381. 

Eliza,  358. 

Empress  of  China  (see  The  Empress). 
Endeavour,  341. 

Erie,  383. 

Esperanto,  330. 

Essex,  363,  371. 

Fame,  602. 

Franklin,  376. 

Friendship,  376,  599,  1091. 

General  Pickering,  351,  531. 

George,  376,  1091. 

Gloucester,  530. 

Grace  L.  Fears,  318. 

Grampus,  296,  297. 

Grand  Turk,  353,  365,  368,  534. 

Great  Hope,  997. 

Guiding  Star,  380. 

Hamilton,  1092. 

Hancock,  372. 

Harpy,  366. 

Henry,  357. 

Henry  Clay,  287. 

Herald,  357. 

Hercules,  370. 

Hesperus,  740. 

Hope,  353- 
Independence,  1026. 

Industry,  370,  530. 

Intrepid,  351,  370. 

James,  997. 

John  Currier,  381. 

Leander,  376. 

Le  Bonaparte,  363. 


Leopard,  817. 

Light  House,  353. 

L’  Orient,  351  (also  see  Orient). 
Louisa,  287,  288. 

Lucia,  370. 

Lusitania,  542. 

Magiciene,  363. 

Maine.  539,  540. 

Margaret,  1091. 

Marmadin,  864. 

Mary,  301,  381. 

Mary  L.  Cushing,  381,  382. 
Massachusetts,  370. 

Mayflower,  963. 

Merrimac,  363,  371,  372. 
Merrimack,  1077. 

Mindoro,  378. 

Molly,  1075. 

Mt.  Vernon,  1091. 

Neptune,  366. 

Ninus,  287,  288. 

Ontario,  383. 

Orient,  361  (also  see  L’Orient). 
Phenix,  363. 

Pocahontas,  994. 

President,  281. 

Princess  Elizabeth,  366. 

Ranger,  602. 

Recovery,  358. 

Reynard,  380. 

Richmond  Packet,  996. 

Rising  States,  599. 

Romp,  295. 

Ruby,  906. 

“Salem  Frigate,”  376. 

Santa  Maria,  625. 

Saracen,  382. 

Science,  1026. 

Shannon,  462,  535. 

Sparrow  Hawk,  290. 

Spray,  299. 

Star  King,  380. 

Star  of  Peace;  380. 

Sully,  508. 

Surprise,  366. 

Swallow,  352. 

The  Empress  of  China,  353. 
Three  Sisters,  353. 

Transit,  382. 

Tyrannicide,  370. 

Vengeance,  351. 

Victor,  298. 

Viola,  382. 

Walter  Scott,  382. 

Warren,  371. 

Wasp,  372. 

Whistler,  380. 

Wildfire,  382. 

Winthrop  and  Mary,  361. 

Xylon,  383. 

“Yeorke,”  835- 
Shipwrecks  of  1839,  990-996. 
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Shirley,  William,  523,  524,  526. 

Shirley,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  869. 
Shoals,  Isles  of,  80,  864. 

Shoe  machinery,  442-444. 

Shoe  manufacture,  241-246,  41 1,  412, 
431-435- 

Shooting,  1038,  1041,  1042. 

Short,  Henry,  556. 

Short,  Sewall,  1074. 

Shove,  Seth,  556. 

Shute,  Samuel,  562. 

Siam,  600. 

Siberia,  543. 

Sibley,  Hiram,  510. 

Siboney,  Cuba,  540. 

Sickness;  see  Medicine  and  public  hygi¬ 
ene,  829-877. 

Siena,  Italy,  727. 

Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  377. 

Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  11. 

Silesia,  865. 

Silhouettes,  1093-1095,  1104. 

Silk  manufacture,  251,  252. 

Silsbee,  Mr.,  599. 

Silsbee,  Nathaniel,  356,  357,  897,  908. 
Silsbee,  Peabody,  1084. 

Silsbee,  Zachariah  Fowle,  897. 

Silsbee,  Stone  and  Pickman,  378. 
Silverware  manufacturing,  448,  449,  1061- 
1064,  1082-1104. 

Simon  (an  Indian),  140. 

Simonds,  Nathan,  148. 

Sims,  Thomas,  103. 

Singer  sewing  machine,  434. 

Singing  Beach,  1042,  1045. 

Singletary,  Nathaniel,  141. 

Singleton,  Esther.  1059,  1073,  1074,  1105. 
“S.  Iohn  de  Luz,”  74. 

Sioux  Indians,  154. 

Skeet  shooting,  1042. 

Skelton,  Thomas,  649,  650,  799,  800  802 
803. 

Skerry  family,  835. 

Skinner,  J.  J.,  437. 

Slade,  Gorton,  and  Company,  329. 

Slate,  9,  11,  16,  1064. 

Slate,  Isle  of,  1064. 

Slavery,  107,  108,  129,  130,  243,  471,  536, 
537.  585,  672.  689,  707,  712-717.  719- 
722,  73i,  823,  824,  952;  also  see  Indian 
Slavery. 

Slocum,  Rufus,  398. 

Smallidge,  Flora,  969. 

Smallnox,  833-843. 

Smibert.  artist,  1101. 

Smith,  Archibald  William,  739. 

Smith,  David  B..  Company,  329. 

Smith,  Eben,  1086. 

Smith,  George  W.,  327. 

Smith,  Hezekiah.  613. 

Smith,  Isadore  Luce,  739. 

Smith,  J.  F.,  604. 


Smith,  Jacob,  1082. 

Smith,  John,  47,  51,  75,  127,  128,  243,  254, 
2 77,  391,  621,  793,  1032. 

Smith,  John  B.,  574. 

Smith,  Leonard  W.,  6of\ 

Smith,  Mr.,  1023. 

Smith,  Mrs.,  149. 

Smith,  Peter,  621,  958. 

Smith,  Ralph,  650. 

Smith,  Sylvanus  S.,  334. 

Smith,  Thomas,  844. 

Smith,  Webster,  403. 

Smith  and  Dove,  621,  958. 

Smith  Point,  6. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  38,  50,  618,  619. 
Smyth,  Egbert  C.,  680. 

Smyth,  Newman,  679. 

Snelling,  William,  99,  863. 

Snow  removal,  487,  488. 

Snow  storms,  998-1001. 

Social  Insurance  Company,  908. 

Social  Libraries,  608-610,  613. 

Societies,  fraternal,  941-970. 

Society  of  Friends;  see  Churches  and  re¬ 
ligions,  Quakers. 

Society  of  Inquiry  on  the  Subject  of  Mis¬ 
sions,  675,  677. 

Solid  Rock,  Order  of  the,  965. 

Somerby,  Anthony,  548,  556. 

Somerby,  Henry,  344. 

Somerville,  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 

481,  989. 

Sons  of  Italy,  96G 

Sons  of  Liberty,  872,  944,  962,  966. 

Sons  of  Norway,  9 66. 

Sons  of  St.  George,  966. 

Sons  of  Temperance,  952,  965,  966. 

South  Abington,  434. 

South  America,  169,  266,  267,  149.  47c 
377,  533,  595,  600,  1075- 
South  Amesbury  shipbuilding,  347. 

South  Byfield,  263. 

South  Carolina,  422,  492,  537,  1012. 

South  Danvers,  435,  473,  596,  613,  647, 
874- 

South  Hamilton,  969,  1040. 

South  Lawrence,  415. 

South  Peabody,  161. 

“South  Reading”  (now  Wakefield),  473. 
South  Salem,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  165, 

482,  587,  986. 

South  Sea  Islands,  356,  376,  602. 

South  Shore  district,  435. 

Southbridge,  428. 

Southcoat,  Thomas,  77. 

Southwick,  Joseph,  241. 

Southwick,  Lawrence,  641,  1055. 

Soutter,  James  C.,  948. 

Spain,  74,  168,  176,  247,  255,  267,  277, 
285,  352,  396,  539-542,  703-705,  737, 
757,  795,  823,  882,  1054,  1099. 
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Speck,  Frank  Gouldsmith,  50. 

Spencer,  Mr.,  748. 

Spencer,  Roy  E.,  593. 

Sphairistike  (tennis),  1040. 

Spicer,  Edith,  969. 

Spicket  River,  and  Falls,  40,  412,  424. 
Spinney,  Benjamin  F.,  895. 

Spinney,  F.  C.,  899. 

Spofford.  Dr.,  559. 

Spofford,  Harriet  Elizabeth  Prescott,  690, 
733- 

Spofford,  Richard  S.,  733. 

Sports  and  scenery,  1031 -1047. 

Sprague  patents,  439. 

Spring,  Samuel,  639,  6fo. 

Spring  Island,  1008. 

Spring  Pond,  874. 

Springfield,  Hampden  County,  Mass., 
184,  185,  541. 

Springfield,  Vermont,  77 8. 

Squantum.  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  10. 
Stacie,  John,  87. 

Stage  Point,  1026. 

Stages  and  stage  roads,  458-465,  494, 
496-499 ;  also  see  Motor  bus. 

Stamp  Act.  394,  526. 

Standish,  Miles,  51.  798. 

Stanford.  Alfred  Boiler,  335. 

Stanley,  Roland  A.,  897. 

Stan  wood,  Isaac,  327. 

Starbuck,  Alexander,  335. 

Stark,  Caleb,  153. 

Stark.  John,  nco. 

Statuary ;  see  Sculpture. 

Stavers,  Bartholomew,  458. 

Stavers,  Mr.,  494. 

Stearns,  Alfred  Ernest,  569,  570. 

Stearns,  G.  Layton.  948. 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  738. 

Steep  Hill.  29. 

Steere,  M.  D.  F.,  428. 

Stephen.  William,  340. 

Stetson,  Joshua.  419. 

Stevens,  Eben.  887. 

Stevens,  Ephraim,  139. 

Stevens,  Isaac  Ingalls,  573. 

Stevens,  M.  T.,  and  Sons  Companv,  426, 
427. 

Stevens,  Moses,  427. 

Stevens,  Nathaniel,  414,  426,  607. 

Stevens,  Nathaniel,  and  Sons  Companv, 
427. 

Stevens,  Phineas.  413. 

Stevens,  Samuel  Dale,  607. 

Stevens,  William,  340,  981. 

Stevenses,  the,  346. 

Stewart,  Duncan,  and  Sons,  343. 
Stickneys,  the,  448. 

Stimson,  Henry  Lewis,  573. 

Stimson.  John  H.,  449. 

Stock,  live,  86-91 ;  also  see  Agriculture, 
387-408. 


Stocker,  Ebenezer,  907. 

Stockly,  Mr.,  437. 

Stockmans,  the,  346. 

Stoddard,  Solomon,  37,  130. 

Stone,  Alice  H.,  61 1. 

Stone,  Eben  F.,  767. 

Stone,  Edmund,  1091. 

Stone,  Joseph  M.,  442. 

Stone,  Orra  Laville,  239,  258,  261,  267, 
271,  282,  327,  329,  414,  452. 

Stone,  Rev.  Mr.,  186. 

Stone,  William,  414. 

Stone  age,  35. 

Stonecutting,  1069-1071. 

Stoneham,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  989. 
“Store  with  the  blue  door,”  968. 

Storey,  Elizabeth,  871. 

Storms,  989-1004,  1006. 

Storrow,  Charles  S.,  415,  420,  900. 
Storrs,  Sylvester  D.,  674. 

Story,  Elisha,  777,  842. 

Story,  Joseph,  770,  772,  773,  775,  777,  908. 
Story,  William  Wetmore,  690,  726,  727, 
1102. 

Stoughton,  Capt.,  129. 

Stoughton,  William,  218,  224,  227,  230, 
755,  758,  813. 

Stowe,  Calvin  Ellis,  666,  672,  720. 

Stowe.  Harriet  Elizabeth  Beecher,  666, 
689.  690,  719-722,  934. 

Stowe,  Lyman  Beecher,  720. 

Stowe  and  Brady,  1097. 

Straitsmouth  Island,  75. 

Strange  phenomena ;  see  Great  disasters 
and  strange  phenomena,  973-1028. 
Street  railways,  electric : 

Bay  State,  484. 

Boston  and  Northern,  484. 

Lynn  and  Boston,  484. 

Massachusetts  Electric  Company,  484. 
Street  railways,  horse : 

Bay  State,  483. 

Boston  and  Northern,  483. 

Cambridge  and  Somerville,  481. 
Haverhill  and  Amesbury,  483. 

Haverhill  and  Groveland.  483. 

Lynn  and  Boston,  482,  483. 
Massachusetts  Northeastern,  483. 
Merrimac  Valley  Horse,  483. 
Naumkeag,  482,  483. 

Salem,  482. 

Salem  and  Danvers,  482. 

Strike  of  1867,  433. 

Strike  of  1912,  820. 

Strong,  Caleb,  817. 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  602,  625,  922,  1101. 
Stuart,  Moses,  668-670,  6 76,  932,  933. 
Sturge,  Joseph,  717. 

Sturgis,  William,  415. 

Sturtevant  pegging  machine,  434. 
Suburban  Telephone  Company,  506. 
Sudbury,  England,  861. 
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Sudbury,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  232, 
519. 

Suffolk  banking  system,  891,  892. 

Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  224,  750,  751,  75$, 
762,  768,  778,  962. 

Sullivan,  John,  870. 

Sumatra,  358,  376,  594- 
Summers,  Montague,  233. 

Sumner,  Everett  A.,  947. 

Sumter,  Fort,  537. 

Sunday  Register,  929. 

Sunday  schools,  684,  703. 

Sunday  travel  prohibited,  460. 
Superstitions,  110-112. 

Surinam,  Dutch  Guiana,  349,  361. 
Surriage,  Agnes,  1010,  1013,  1014. 
Surriage,  Edward,  1013. 

Survey,  The  (magazine),  987. 

Susu  port,  358. 

Sutton,  William,  607,  947,  948. 

Sutton’s  Mills,  428. 

Swampscott,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  7,  169, 
174,  239,  240,  24*,  475,  477,  504,  581, 
657,  762,  905,  930,  947-949,  955,  967, 
969,  983,  989.  1024,  1025,  1039,  1040, 
1042,  1044. 

Swampscott  Historical  Society,  504,  606, 
607,  629. 

Swampscott  Public  Library,  612. 

Swan,  Benjamin,  1075. 

Swan,  Mabel  M.,  1075,  1105. 

Swan,  Mrs,  149. 

Swank,  James  Moore,  271. 

Swan's  Ferry,  466. 

Swasey,  Joseph.  466. 

Sweden,  352,  360. 

Sweeney,  Patrick,  929. 

Sweetser,  Benjamin,  267. 

Sweetser,  Charles,  263. 

Sweetser,  William,  263. 

Swett,  John  Barnard,  846,  8'8,  870. 

Swett,  Joseph,  284. 

Swett,  Mr.,  346. 

Swett,  Mrs.  537. 

Swett,  Samuel,  770,  870. 

Swett,  Stephen,  864. 

Swift  and  Company,  436. 

Swimming,  1031,  1038,  1042. 

Switzerland,  10,  12,  736,  737. 

Sylvester,  Herbert  Milton,  35,  36,  53,  56, 
69,  126,  128-130,  139. 

Symmes,  Thomas,  151. 

Symonds,  Joseph,  1073. 

Symonds,  Mr.,  1057. 

Symonds,  Samuel,  491,  692. 

Syria,  675,  676,  93  a. 

Syrian  societies,  966. 

Taber,  Mr.,  781,  782. 

Tableware,  see  Pewter;  see  Silverware. 
Talbie,  Dorothy,  102. 

Talbie,  John,  102. 


Tally-Pow  port,  358. 

Tampa,  Florida,  540. 

Tanneries,  239-241,  411,  435,  436- 

Tapley,  Charles  S.,  511- 

Tapley,  Harriet  Silvester,  95,  114,  1 1 7. 

604,  629,  937.  1096,  1105. 

Tappan,  Dr.,  659. 

Tappan,  William  Bingham,  690,  703. 
Tappan,  William  H.,  no. 

Tarr,  Frederick  H.,  450. 

Tarratine  Indians,  51,  67,  125,  126. 
Taunton,  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  271. 
Taxation,  85. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  941- 
Taylor,  Emma  L.,  579. 

Taylor,  Margaret  F.,  969. 

Taylor,  Samuel  H.,  569,  570. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  706. 

Taylor,  Fort,  262. 

Teachers  Association,  558. 

Teachers  College,  State,  555,  583,  586-588. 
Teachers,  also  see  Education,  547-589: 
also  see  Religion  in  Essex  County,  633- 

685. 

Telegraph,  508-510. 

Telephone,  502-508. 

Temperance  newspaper,  first  in  America, 
935-  . 

Temperance  societies,  952,  965,  966. 

Ten  Pound  Island,  and  Ledge,  992.  1026. 
Tennessee,  953. 

Tenney,  Samuel,  898. 

Tenney,  William,  262. 

Tennis,  1031,  1038,  1040,  1041. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  738,  942. 

Tercentenary  celebration,  1053. 

Terry,  Stephen,  448. 

Tertiary  age,  17. 

Tewksbury,  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 

169,  474. 

Texas,  168,  536,  618,  674. 

Textile  manufactures,  246-251,  417-431. 
Thames  River,  and  Valley,  154. 

Thatcher,  Anthony,  997.  998- 
Thatcher’s  Island,  75,  300,  535,  997- 
“Thatcher’s  Woe.”  998. 

Thayer,  Abbott,  625. 

Theological  schools,  see  Religion,  633- 
685- 

“They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,” 
280. 

Thomas,  A.  B.,  163. 

Thomas,  Cyrus,  5°.  68- 
Thomas,  Isaiah,  1096. 

Thomas,  William,  864. 

Thomas,  Camp,  541- 
Thompson,  Ann,  821. 

Thompson,  Elroy  S.,  941- 
Thompson,  Florence,  968,  970. 

Thompson,  George,  707.  713. 

Thompson,  Katharine,  689,  1031. 
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Thompson,  William,  213. 

Thomson,  Elihu,  437,  438,  598. 
Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company, 
437-439,  484- 

Thoreau,  Henry  David,  303,  709. 
Thorndikes,  the,  361. 

Thornton,  John  Wingate,  826. 

Thoron,  Ward,  598. 

Thorwold  (Thorvald),  explorer,  73. 
Thurla’s  Mill,  264. 

Thurlo,  Moody  A.,  909. 

Thurlow,  George,  400. 

Thurlow,  William,  400. 

Thurlow’s  Bridge,  838. 

Thurston,  Judith,  1071. 

Thurston,  Rev.,  676. 

Tibet,  Asia,  600. 

Ticknor,  George,  704. 

Till  (glacial  deposit),  16,  17,  22,  25. 
Tilley,  John,  795. 

Tillinghast,  Nicholas,  584. 

Tinkers,  1061. 

Titcomb,  Beniah,  838. 

Titcombs,  the,  448. 

Tituba  (a  West  Indian),  201-204,  207, 
208,  231. 

Tobacco,  58,  60,  61,  105. 

Toby,  M.  A.,  Mrs.,  935- 
Todd,  Dorothy  (Payne),  246. 

Tom,  Mount,  163. 

Tombstones,  1069-1071. 

Tomlins,  Mr.,  655. 

Toppan,  Abraham,  863. 

Toppan,  Christopher,  557,  863. 

Toppan,  Edward,  907. 

Toppan,  Mr.,  1008. 

Toppan,  Peter,  863. 

Topsfield,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  114,  121, 

139.  176,  208,  21 1,  212,  221,  224,  256, 

259,  261,  395,  397,  402,  405,  407,  433, 

463,  464,  519,  556,  629,  645,  740,  762, 

954.  957,  967,  970,  1042,  1047,  1055, 
1068,  1081,  1097. 

Topsfield  Academy,  559. 

Topsfield  Fair,  1041,  1043,  1044. 
Topsfield  Historical  Society,  270,  510, 
605. 

Tornado  of  1890,  1003. 

Torrey,  Manasseh  Cutler,  1093. 

Torrey,  William,  260,  261. 

Tower  Hill,  18,  441. 

Towle,  A.  F.  and  Son,  449. 

Towle.,  Anthony  F.,  449. 

Towle,  Edward  B.,  449. 

Towle  and  Jones,  449. 

Towle,  Jones  and  Company,  449. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company,  449. 
Town  meetings,  90,  1080. 

Townsend,  Charles  Wendell,  161,  739. 
Townsend,  James  L.,  383. 


Tracy,  Cyrus  M.,  178,  51 1,  628. 

Tracy,  Nathaniel,  351,  370,  610,  816. 
Tracy,  Patrick,  350,  351. 

Traffic  problems  and  control,  488-490. 
Tragabigzanda  (Cape  Ann),  75. 

Train,  Arthur,  685. 

Transportation  and  Communication,  457- 
5II- 

Trapping,  1037. 

T rasher,  Philip,  983. 

Trask,  Amos,  267,  268. 

Trask,  George,  1086. 

Trask,  Israel,  1086. 

Trask,  Oliver,  1086. 

Trask,  William,  133. 

Travis,  Stuart,  134,  620. 

Trawls,  312-315.. 

Treadwell,  Daniel,  613. 

Treadwell,  John  D.,  861. 

Treadwell,  John  G.,  402,  407. 

Treadwell’s  landing,  343. 

Tredway,  Catherine,  968. 

Trees,  see  Natural  history. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey,  638. 

Triangles  (at  Salem  Harbor),  355. 
Triassic  age,  11,  12. 

Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  352. 
Tripoli,  1093. 

Tri-Weekly  Publisher,  926. 

Trolley  lines,  see  Street  railways,  electric. 
Trow,  William  A.,  607. 

Trowbridge,  Edmund,  766,  767,  776. 
Trucks,  motor,  478,  479. 

True,  Jemima,  850. 

True,  Joseph,  1077. 

Trumbull,  James  Hammond,  50. 
Trumbull,  John,  602. 

Truro,  Barnstable  County,  Mass.,  20.  303. 
“Trusta,  H.,”  725. 

Tuberculosis,  857-860,  873. 

Tucker,  William  Jowett,  679,  680. 

Tudor,  Frederic,  269. 

Tufts,  Mr.,  549. 

Tufts  College,  585. 

Turkey,  75,  543,  675,  676. 

Turkey  Hill,  163,  642,  1000. 

Turner,  John,  691. 

Turner,  Major,  148,  150. 

Turner,  Nathaniel,  133,  748. 

Turner,  Obadiah,  655. 

Turner,  Ross,  Sterling,  1102. 

Turner  Hill,  18. 

Turners  Falls,  Franklin  County,  Mass.. 
11. 

Turnpikes,  see  Transportation  and  com¬ 
munication,  457-51 1. 

Tutt,  Hannah,  606. 

Tutt,  Richard,  606. 

Twachtman,  John  H.,  625. 

Twombly,  Grace  M.,  969. 
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Twombly,  Hamilton  N.,  439. 

Tyer,  Henry  G.,  450,  451. 

Tyer  Rubber  Company,  450,  451. 

Tyler,  Abraham,  656. 

Tyler,  John,  823. 

Tyler,  Jonathan,  414. 

Tyler,  Moses,  698. 

Uncas  (Indian  chief),  133,  154. 
Underhill,  Caroline,  607. 

Underhill,  John,  805. 

Uniform  Rank,  956. 

Union  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  908. 

Union  Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  909- 

United  American  Mechanics,  964. 

United  American  Men,  Order  of,  966. 
United  Brotherhood,  965. 

United  Colonies  of  New  England,  808. 
United  Commercial  Travellers,  Order  of, 
964. 

United  Friends,  Order  of,  962. 

United  Order  of  Golden  Cross,  966. 
United  Order  of  Independent  Odd  Ladies, 
966. 

United  Order  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  962, 
964. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  243. 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  443, 
444,  1039-1041. 

United  States  Geological  Survey,  30,  31. 
United  War  Work,  543. 

United  Workmen,  Ancient  Order  of,  962- 
964. 

Upham,  Charles  Wentworth,  197,  198, 
207,  209,  21 1,  212,  219,  221,  224,  233, 

583. 

Upton,  Benjamin,  377. 

Ursuline  school,  581. 

Utrecht  Treaty,  343,  347,  521. 

Vail,  Alfred,  509. 

Valencia,  Spain,  348. 

Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  531. 
Vallombrosa,  Tuscany,  727. 

Valparaiso,  Chile,  260. 

Van  Depoele  patents,  438. 

Van  Doren,  Carl,  707. 

Van  Slyck,  J.  D.,  453. 

Varnum,  John,  771. 

Vasa,  Order  of,  966. 

Vause,  John,  960. 

Venezuela,  825. 

Vergenies  (or  Vergenes)  De  Bouischere, 
Francis,  846,  847. 

Vermont,  14,  164,  463,  505,  658,  669. 
Verrazano,  John  (Giovanni  da),  53,  69. 
Verstile,  William,  1093. 

Very,  Jones,  690,  722,  723. 

Very,  Polly,  1071. 


Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  960,  1042. 
Veterans  of  the  World  War,  966. 

Vickery,  George  A.,  598. 

Victoria  Mills,  426. 

Vietor,  Robert  K.,  339,  41 1,  743,  829, 
881. 

Vikings,  Independent  Order  of,  966. 
Villard,  Henry,  439. 

Vincent,  William,  1065. 

Vineyard  Sound,  74. 

Virginia,  75,  1 18,  170,  244,  304,  329,  492, 
5 1 5,  538,  5SO,  796,  798,  1038. 

Voorhees,  C.  F.,  604. 

Wabquissit  (Indian  village),  62. 
Wachusett  Mountain,  12,  69. 

Wade,  Gladys  W.,  969. 

Wadsworth,  H.  A.,  962. 

Wadsworth,  Horace  Andrew,  452,  929. 
Wainwright,  Francis,  133,  516. 
Wainwright,  Simon,  149. 

Wait,  John,  267. 

Wakefield,  Samuel,  835. 

Wakefield,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  7, 
18,  44,  473,  989. 

Walcot,  Jonathan,  201. 

Walcot,  Mary,  201,  212,  216,  218,  227, 
852. 

Walden  Pond,  875. 

Waldie,  David,  959. 

Waldron,  Major,  128. 

Wales,  Great  Britain,  245,  584. 

Walker,  William,  99. 

Walker  Body  Company,  447. 

Walker  Carriage  Company,  446. 

Wall  paintings,  1089-1092,  1104. 

Walsh,  David  Ignatius,  987. 

Walsh,  Michael,  552,  554. 

Walsh,  William  A.,  612. 

Waltham,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  335, 
411. 

Wampanoag  Indians,  52,  136. 
Wannalancet  (Indian  sachem),  67. 
Wanunchus  (Indian  woman),  67. 

War  history  of  the  county,  515-544. 

War,  Civil,  264,  265,  286,  287,  303,  327. 
378,  380-382,  402,  476,  536-539,  57L  58'. 
672,  689,  690,  706,  707,  77 8,  925,  928 
953,  955,  956,  988. 

War,  Colonial,  45. 

War  of  1812-14,  243,  250,  267,  285,  291. 
359,  364-366,  370-372,  374,  376-379,  382 
463,  534-536,  705,  773,  775,  817,  822. 
888-890,  902,  907,  975,  1091- 
War,  French  and  Indian,  45,  141,  153, 
524,  525. 

War,  King  Philip’s,  52,  54,  100,  126,  133. 
136,  138,  13?,,  I4i.,  153,  517,  519,  808 
(also  see  Philip,  King). 

War,  King  William’s,  520. 

War  with  Mexico,  536,  1019. 
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War,  Narragansett,  139. 

War,  Pequot  (Pequod),  126,  128,  132, 
133,  153.  5IS-5I7- 

War,  Queen  Anne’s,  146,  147. 

War,  Revolutionary,  245,  249,  291,  293, 
343,  344,  346,  348-351,  359,  360,  362, 
363,  365,  370-373,  395,  470,  527-533, 
593,  604,  608,  610,  637-639,  657,  759- 
761,  764-768,  770,  77 1,  775,  776,  825, 
858,  860,  869,  888,  889,  918,  919,  925, 
944,  974,  1020,  1062,  1070,  1072,  1099. 

War  with  Spain,  539-542. 

War,  World.  313,  417,  431,  477,  542-544, 
573-  958.  959,  961.  966,  968. 

War  in  England,  Civil,  183,  758. 

War,  French  and  English  of  1798,  1077. 

War,  Napoleonic,  357,  363. 

Ward.  Dana,  321,  322. 

Ward,  Edward,  1037. 

Ward,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  689.  690, 
722,  726,  735,  934;  also  see  Phelps, 
Elizabeth  Stuart. 

Ward.  George  A.,  595. 

Ward,  Herbert  D.,  735. 

Ward,  John,  390,  601,  606,  692,  1057. 

Ward,  Nathaniel,  692,  693,  695,  696,  745. 

Ward,  Rev.,  653. 

Ward.  Richard,  900. 

Ward,  William,  1091. 

Ward  Baking  Company,  989. 

Wardwell,  Mr.,  936. 

Wardwell,  Samuel,  228. 

Ware,  Benjamin  P„  405. 

Ware,  Caroline  Farrar,  271. 

Ware,  Erastus,  396. 

Ware,  Galen,  931. 

Warner.  William  B.,  431. 

Warner  Cotton  Mills,  426. 

Warren,  Charles,  772,  773. 

Warren,  Fred  R.,  962. 

Warren,  John  Collins,  871. 

Warren,  Joseph,  946,  1096. 

Warren,  Mary,  202,  209-211,  219. 

Warren  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  of 
Peabody,  900. 

Warren,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  258. 

Washburn,  Emory,  584,  755,  756. 

Washington,  George,  329,  395,  466,  532, 
569,  571,  620.  638,  700,  728,  809,  822, 
825,  944.  1078,  1079,  1082,  1083,  1085, 
1096,  1097-98. 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  50,  51, 
52,  67,  261,  326,  333,  502,  509,  537,  538, 
567.  578,  619,  716,  732,  823,  956,  988. 

Washington  Mills  Company,  419,  420, 
429.  430. 

Washington  Territory,  573. 

Wratch  Hill,  18. 

W'ater  power,  412-416. 

Wrater  supply,  873-875. 

Waterman,  Luther,  910. 


Waters,  Hannah,  836. 

Waters,  T.  F.,  335,  608,  1053,  1058,  1059, 
1105. 

Watertown,  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
J08,  747- 

Wathin,  Ezekiel,  641. 

Watson,  Laura  Sophia,  580. 

Watson,  Thomas  Augustus,  502,  503,  505, 
506,  508.  51 1. 

Watts,  John,  840. 

Watt’s  Cellar,  341,  344. 

Wax  sculpture,  1097,  1098. 

Wayland,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  1080. 
Weathersfield,  Vermont,  778. 

Weaving,  247-252,  1065. 

Wrebb,  Benjamin,  353. 

Webb,  Jotham,  1065. 

Webb,  Nathaniel,  1065. 

Webb,  Ralph  A.,  894. 

Webber,  Samuel,  659. 

Webster,  Benjamin,  244. 

Webster,  Daniel,  370,  471,  7x4,  716,  739, 
768,  777-78o,  782-785,  788,  823-825, 
1101. 

Webster,  Dean  K.,  948. 

Webster,  Israel,  864. 

Webster,  John,  466. 

Webster,  Jonathan,  252. 

Webster,  Nathan,  252. 

Webster,  Nicholas,  557. 

Webster,  Phineas,  244. 

Webster s,  the,  346,  371. 

Webster's  Point,  345. 

Weed,  Beatrice,  969.^ 

Weed,  Mr.,  39. 

Weed,  Thurlow,  945. 

Weeden,  William  Babcock,  83,  89,  96, 
97,  98,  107,  1 13,  1 14,  122,  128,  288. 
Weekly  Visitant,  923. 

Weeks,  Sabina  A.,  969. 

Wehle,  Harry  B.,  1093,  1105. 

Welch,  Thomas,  318. 

Weld,  Charles  G.,  597. 

Weld,  Elizabeth,  724. 

Wells,  Maine,  19.  215. 

Wenham,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  25,  120, 
121,  166,  202,  239,  240,  269,  396,  405, 
407,  548,  549,  554,  643.  655,  750,  762, 
957,  967,  969,  989.  1040,  1042,  1047, 
1063. 

Wenham  Depot,  Essex  County,  Mass., 
842. 

Wenham  Historical  Society,  607. 
Wenham  Lake,  269,  874. 

Wenham  Marsh,  1043. 

Wentworth,  Clarence  F.,  948. 
Wentworth,  Norman  P.,  948. 

Wesley,  John,  644. 

Wesleyan  Seminary,  778. 

West,  Benjamin  F.,  1091. 

West,  Ebenezer,  353. 
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West,  Mr.,  599. 

West  Amesbury,  Essex  County,  Mass., 
444,  643,  715. 

West  Andover,  Essex  County,  Mass., 
40,  164. 

West  Beach,  1042. 

West  Boxford,  Essex  County,  Mass., 
957- 

West  Gloucester,  Essex  County,  Mass., 
957,  1042. 

West  Indies,  107,  130,  167,  172,  201, 
204,  243,  244,  249,  267,  268,  285,  344, 
347-349,  352,  356,  357,  359-362,  369, 
374,  375,  377,  378,  383,  394,  523,  533, 
812,  846,  906,  915,  1008,  1075. 

West  Lynn,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  287, 
334,  462,  952-954,  968,  1039. 

West  Needham,  Norfolk  County,  Mass., 

703. 

West  Newbury,  Essex  County,  Mass., 
4,  9,  18,  20,  265,  400,  401,  444,  445, 
582,  605,  643,  660,  719,  762,  763,  844, 
957,  958,  967,  970,  1000,  1102. 

West  Newbury  Farmers’  Club,  405. 

West  Newbury  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  909,  910. 

West  Newton,  Middlesex  County, 
Mass.,  583,  710. 

West  Peabody,  Essex  County,  Mass., 
164,  405,  957.  . 

West  Point  Military  Academy,  736. 

West  Upton,  Worcester  County,  Mass., 
448. 

Western  Society  of  Middlesex  Hus¬ 
bandmen,  395. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
510. 

Westinghouse,  George,  476. 

Weston,  E.  P.,  731. 

Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  132,  516. 

Wetterberg,  Glennie,  968. 

Weymouth,  George,  74. 

Weymouth,  Norfolk  County,  Mass., 
747,  748. 

Whale’s  Jaw  boulder,  16. 

Whaling  industry,  286,  287. 

Wheatland,  Henry,  597. 

Wheatland,  Richard,  598,  897. 

Wheaton  Seminary,  729,  730. 

Wheeler,  Candace  Thurber,  1099,  1105. 

Wheeler,  Francis,  846. 

Wheeler,  John  C.,  322. 

Wheeler,  Sumner  Y.,  613. 

Wheelwrite,  Ebenezer,  907. 

Whicher,  Thomas,  341. 

Whipple,  Edwin  Percy,  690,  704,  705, 
717,  726. 

Whipple,  Henry,  465. 

Whipple,  Jonathan,  377. 

Whipple,  Joseph,  262. 

Whipple  house,  115,  608,  1045,  1057, 
1066,  1092. 

Whistler,  James,  625. 


Whitcomb,  Simon,  77. 

White,  Andrew  D.,  567. 

White,  Daniel  A..  897. 

White,  Daniel  Appleton,  771,  775. 
White,  Homer,  739. 

White,  John,  376,  643,  794-797,  799,  800. 
White,  Joseph,  783-785. 

White,  N.  H.,  712. 

White,  Nathaniel,  900. 

White,  Pingree,  1086. 

White  Mountains,  12,  164,  167,  399. 
White  Plains,  New  York,  728. 
Whitefield,  George,  636,  639,  644,  684. 
Whitefield  Mills,  426. 

Whites  and  Indians,  relations  between, 
1255155- 

Whiting,  John,  186. 

Whiting,  Samuel,  653. 

Whitman,  Robert,  1054. 

Whitney,  James  E.,  604,  605. 

Whitney,  Mary,  719. 

Whitson,  John  Harvey,  740. 

Whittaker,  Anna,  149. 

Whittaker,  Hannah,  143. 

Whittaker,  Joseph,  143. 

Whittaker,  Nathaniel,  1018. 

Whittier,  Elizabeth  Hussey,  731. 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  67,  166,  405, 
537,  606,  609,  641,  689,  690,  712,  715- 
719,  730,  73L  823,  927,  997,  999,  1020, 
1021. 

Whittingham,  John,  1059. 

Whitton,  Mr.,  991. 

Whittredge,  Mary,  220. 

Whitwell,  William,  1071. 

Widener  Library,  68,  128. 
Wigglesworth,  Rev.,  1010. 

Wigwam  Hill,  50. 

Wilbur,  Sibyl,  657,  685. 

Wildes,  Sarah,  21 1,  227. 

Wildey,  Thomas  W.,  951,  953. 

Wiley,  William,  581. 

Wilkes,  Charles,  166. 

Wilkins,  E.  R.,  928. 

Wilkins,  S.  Herbert,  857. 

Wilkinson,  Herbert  P.,  900. 

Willard,  John,  228. 

Willard,  Joseph,  659. 

Willard,  Samuel,  229,  757. 

Willard,  Simon,  128. 

William,  Fort,  355. 

William,  King,  520,  810. 

Williams,  Abigail,  201,  206,  212,  213, 
215,  216,  227,  852. 

Williams,  John,  120. 

Williams,  Joseph,  908. 

Williams,  Roger,  49,  60,  61,  120,  650, 
651,  800-806. 

Williams,  William  C.,  910. 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  494. 

Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker,  728,  729,  740. 
Willoughby,  Charles  Clark,  38,  47,  50, 
55,  56,  61,  64,  66,  68,  69. 
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“Willows,”  the,  482. 

Wills,  Helen,  1040. 

Wills,  John,  906. 

W  ilniington,  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
8.  4/2-474- 

Wilson,  James,  703,  950,  951. 

Wilson,  John,  653. 

Wilson,  Joseph,  1078. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  542,  544,  825.  988. 
Winchester,  Middlesex  Countv,  Mass., 
857,  989,  1041. 

Y\  ingaersheek  Beach,  1042,  1043. 
Wingate,  Grace  B.,  968,  970. 

Wingate,  Joseph,  1002,  1003. 

Winn,  John,  908. 

Winnepurget  (Indian  sachem),  67. 
Winnesemett  (Indian  village),  834. 
Winnipesaukee,  Lake,  143,  148. 
Winslow,  Edward,  795. 

Wnislow,  Edward  M„  895. 

Winslow,  John,  524. 

Winslow,  Miron,  669. 

Winslow,  Sidney  W.,  443. 

Winsor,  Justin,  69,  275. 

Winter,  William,  690,  734. 

Winter  Island,  91,  354. 
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Winthrop,  Wait,  227,  755. 

Winthrop.  Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  69. 
Wise,  John,  228,  689,  698,  699,  810,  811. 
Wiswall,  R.  H„  604. 

Witchcraft  hysteria,  181-233,  754-757, 
809-814.  849-853,  877. 

W’itchcraft  in  England,  181,  183,  812. 
Witches’  Hill,  228. 

Withey,  Samuel  P.,  988. 

W’ithington,  David  L.,  605. 

Woart,  William,  907. 

Woburn,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  91, 
220,  413. 

'Wolcott,  J.  Huntington,  415. 

Wolcott,  Joseph,  835. 

Wolcott,  Roger,  540. 

Wolfe,  James,  525. 

Wolfe  hotel,  464. 

Wolfe  tavern,  871. 

Wollaston,  Capt.,  798. 

Wrolves,  bounty  on,  89. 

Woman’s  Friend  Society,  1085. 

W  omen  of  Mooseheart  Legion,  966. 

\\  onoquaham,  or  Wonohaquaham  (an 
Indian),  67. 

Wood,  Harry  T.,  948. 

Wood,  William,  56,  62,  65,  68,  271,  1032, 
1036,  1037. 

Wood,  W  illiam  M.,  420,  429-431. 

W'ood  Mills,  429. 

Wood  Wrorsted  Mills,  430. 

Woodberrv,  George  Edward,  690,  737, 
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Wroodbridge,  John,  656,  883-885. 
W’oodbridge,  Mr.  344. 

W^oodbury,  Charles  Jeptha  Hill,  240, 
245- 

W’oodbury,  George,  53. 

W^oodbury,  John,  76. 

Woodcarving,  1073,  1077-1079,  1104. 
Wroodcuts,  1096. 

W^oodfin,  Mr.,  981. 

W'oodman,  John,  1054. 

W^oodman,  Jonathan,  344. 

W’oodridge,  John,  696. 

Wroods,  Leonard,  659-661,  663,  667-670. 
W^oodstock,  Connecticut,  737. 
W’oodward,  Capt.,  991. 

W^oodwell,  Capt.,  371. 

W^oodwell,  Gideon,  344. 

W^oodwells,  the.  372. 

Wroolen  manufactures,  see  Textile  man¬ 
ufactures,  246-251,  417-431. 

Wroolman,  John,  717. 

Wroolworth  chain  stores,  451. 

Wooster,  Harvey  A.,  271. 

Worcester,  Samuel  A.,  669. 

Worcester,  Worcester  County,  Mass., 
14,  37,  43,  145,  459- 
Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  395. 
W’orcester  County,  Mass.,  4,  52,  399, 
587,  77°- 

Worcester  Historical  Association,  595. 
Wrorld’s  Fair  of  1893,  619. 

Wormsted  and  W’oodfin,  981. 
Worthen,  Ezra,  427. 

W’raxall,  Peter,  128. 

Wren,  Christopher,  1081,  1082. 

Wright,  George  Frederic,  24,  31. 
Wright,  Walter,  834. 

Weight’s  manual,  1100. 

Writers,  see  Literature. 

W^yman,  Mary,  116. 

Xaverian  Brothers,  582. 

“X  Y  Z  Mission,”  821. 

Yachting  and  yacht  clubs,  1031,  1038. 
Yale  University,  and  College,  508,  571, 
626,  627,  664,  937. 

Yarmouth,  Barnstable  County,  Mass., 
998. 

Yellow  day  of  1881,  1016. 

Yellow  fever,  846,  847. 

York,  Maine,  767,  845,  866. 

Yorkshire,  England,  248,  250. 

Young,  Alse,  185. 

Young,  Edna  L.,  969. 

Young,  James,  897. 

Young,  John,  77. 

Young  Women’s  Hebrew  associations, 
966. 

Zanzibar,  377. 

Zimmerman  note,  542. 

Zoroaster,  181. 


